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HTIBSXDB,  CAXBUDa: 

•TBBIOTTPBD    AHB    PBIHTBD    %t 

m.  0.  BOVOBIOV  AKD  OOMPUTT. 


TO  JAJIES  LORIMEB  GRAHAM,  Jr.,  Ebq., 
New  York. 

Mi  dear  Graham, —  I  owe  it  to  jour  kindness  that 
the  mecbanical  lalwr  of  putting  this  book  into  words  has 
been  80  greatly  reduced  as  almost  to  become  a  pleasure. 
Hence  you  were  much  in  my  thoughts  while  I  wrote,  and  I 
do  not  ask  your  penuission  to  associate  your  name  with  the 
completed  work. 

I  have  found,  from  experience,  that  whatever  the  pre- 
liminary explanations  an  author  may  choose  to  give,  they 
are  practically  useless.  Those  persons  who  insist  —  against 
my  own  express  declaration  —  that  "  Hannah  Thurston  " 
wa»  intended  as  a  picture  of  the  "  Reformers "  of  this 
country,  will  be  s\iTe  to  make  the  discovery  that  this  book 
represents  the  literary  gwld.  Those,  also,  who  imagine 
that  Uiey  recognLted  the  author  in  Maxwell  Woodbury,  will 
not  fUl  to  recognize  him  In  John  Godfrey,  although  there 
is  no  resemblance  between  the  two  characters.  Finally, 
those  sensitive  readers  who  protest  against  any  represen- 
Ution  of  "American  Life,"  which  is  not  an  unmitigated 
ificntion  of  the  same,  will  repeat  their  dissatisfaction, 
BlDaist  that  a  single  work  should  contain  every  feature 
nt  complex  mitional  bdng,  which  a  thousand  volumes 
coold  not  czlmust. 


IV 


DEDICATION. 


I  will  only  say  (to  you,  who  will  believe  me)  of  this 
book,  that,  like  its  predecessor,  it  is  the  result  of  observa- 
tion. Not  what  ought  to  be,  or  might  be,  is  the  proper 
province  of  fiction,  but  what  is.  And  so,  throwing  upon 
John  Godfrey's  head  all  the  consequences  of  this  declara- 
tion, I  send  him  forth  to  try  new  fortunes. 

Tours  always, 

Batabd  Tatlob. 
GSu>AB0ROVT,  September,  18M. 
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JOHN  GODFREY'S  FORTUNES: 


BELATED  BY  HIMSELF. 


I  WAS  sitting  nt  the  front  window,  buried,  chin-deep,  in 
the  peru&al  of  "  Sandford  and  Mertun,"  when  I  heard  the 
latch  of  the  gate  click.  Looking  up,  I  saw  tltat  it  wns  only 
Neighbor  Niles,  coming,  as  usual,  in  her  siin-bonnet,  with 
her  bare  arms  wrapped  In  her  apron,  for  n  chat  with 
mother.  I  therefore  resumed  my  reading,  for  Neighbor 
Kiles  always  burst  into  llie  house  without  knocking,  and 
mother  was  sure  to  know  who  it  was  by  Uie  manner  in 
which  the  door  opened.  I  had  gotten  ns  far  into  the  book 
RS  the  building  of  the  Robinson -Crusoe  hut,  aiul  one  half 
of  my  mind  speculated,  as  I  read,  whetlier  a  similar  hut 
might  not  bo  tonslnictcd  in  our  garden,  in  the  comer 
between  the  snowball-bush  and  Muley's  stable.  Bob  Sim- 
mons would  help  nie,  I  was  sure ;  only  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  finish  It  before  winter,  and  then  we  could  n't  live 
in  it  witliout  a  fireplace  and  a  ehimney. 

Mother  was  hard  at  work,  making  me  n  new  jacket  of 
gray  eatinct,  lined  with  black  chintz.  My  reading  was  in- 
tvf  ruptcd  by  the  necessity  of  jumping  up  every  tcu  minutes, 
jerking  off  my  old  coat  and  trying  on  the  new  one,  — 
•oiDetimcs  the  body  without  the  sleeves,  sometimes  one  of 
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the  sleeves  sidkB**  Somehow  it  would  n't  fit  at  the  shoul- 
ders, and^  l3id*.front  halves,  instead  of  lying  smoothly  upon 
my  breast  A^^ey  should  have  done,  continually  turned  and 
flew  bd|ck.^^ainst  my  arms,  as  if  I  had  been  running  at  full 
spe^d.  *A  tailor  would  have  done  the  work  better,  it  can't 
t^  denied,  but  mother  could  not  afford  that  '^You  can 
•*  Wfep  it  buttoned,  Johnny  dear,"  she  would  say,  "and  then 
.'.>,T think  it  11  look  very  nice." 

Presently  the  door  burst  open,  and  there  was  Neighbor 
Niles,  voice  and  figure  all  at  once,  loud,  hearty,  and  bus- 
tling. Always  hurried  to  "within  an  inch  of  her  life," 
always  working  "  like  six  yoke  of  oxen,"  (as  she  was  ac- 
customed to  say,)  she  inveterately  gossiped  in  the  midst 
of  her  labor,  and  jumped  up  in  sudden  spirts  of  work  when 
she  might  have  rested.  We  knew  her  well  and  liked  her. 
I  believe,  indeed,  she  was  generally  liked  in  the  neighbor- 
)iood ;  but  when  some  of  the  &rmers,  deceived  by  her  own 
{^hatter,  spoke  of  her  as  "  a  smart,  doing  woman,"  their 
wives  would  remark,  with  a  slight  toss  of  the  head,  "  Them 
that  talks  the  most  does  n't  always  do  the  most" 

On  this  occasion,  her  voice  entered  the  room,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  recollect,  in  the  following  style :  — 

"  Good  momin'.  Neighbor  Godfrey  I  Well,  Johnny, 
|iow  *s  hef  Still  a-readin'  ?  He  'U  be  gittin'  too  much  in 
that  head  o'  his'n.  Jist  put  my  bakin'  into  th'  oven,  —  six 
punkin-pies,  ten  dried-apple,  and  eight  loaves  o'  bread, 
t)esides  a  pan  o'  rusk.  KI  had  nothin'  else  to  do  but 
bake,  t  would  be  enough  for  one  woman :  things  goes  in 
our  house.  Grot  the  jacket  most  done  ?  Might  ha'  saved 
a  little  stu£f  if  you  'd  ha'  cut  that  left  arm  more  cater- 
comered,  —  't  would  ha'  been  full  long,  I  guess,  and  there 
a'li't  no  nap,  o'  no  account,  on  satinet  Jane  Koffinann, 
ahe  was  over  at  Readin'  last  week,  and  got  some  for  her 
tioys,  a  fippenny-bit  a  yard  cheaper  'n  this.  Don't  know, 
though,  as  it  11  wear  so  well.  Laws  1  are  you  sewin'  with 
instead  q'  patent  thread  7" 
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"  I  find  it  saces  ine  work,"  said  my  mother,  as  Neighbor 
Nilcs  popped  into  the  ucarost  chair,  drew  lier  hands  from 
under  her  apron,  lenned  over,  and  picked  up  a  spool  from 
the  lap-board,  "Patent  thread  booh  wears  out  at  the 
elbows  and  shoulders,  and  then  there  are  rips,  you  know. 
Besides,  the  color  don't  hold,  and  the  seams  soon  look 
shabby." 

I  resumed  my  reading,  while  our  victor  exhausted  the 
small  budget  of  gossip  wliicb  had  accumulated  since  her 
last  \-isIt,  two  days  before.  Her  words  fell  upon  my  ears 
mechiuiically,  but  failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  mj 
mind,  which  was  wholly  fixed  upon  the  book.  After  a  while, 
r,  my  mother  called  to  me,  — 
nny,  I  think  there  's  some  clearing  up  to  do  in  the 

!W  what  that  meant.  Mother  wished  to  have  some 
lalk  with  Neighbor  Niles,  which  I  was  not  to  hear.  JIany 
ft  lime  had  I  been  sent  into  the  garden,  on  the  pretence  of 
"  clearing  up  things,"  when  I  knew,  and  mother  also  knew, 
that  the  beds  were  weeded,  the  alleys  clean  scraped,  the 
rubbish  gathered  together  and  thrown  into  the  little  stable- 
yard,  and  all  other  work  done  which  a  strong  inventive 
(acuity  could  suggest  It  was  a  delicate  way  of  getting  me 
outtiftlic  room. 

I  laid  down  my  liook  with  a  sigh,  but  brightened  up  as 
the  idea  occurred  to  me  tliat  I  might  now,  at  once,  select 
the  site  of  my  possible  Cnisoe  hut,  and  take  an  inventory 
of  the  material  available  for  its  constniction.  As  I  paused 
on  tlic  oblong  strip  of  turf,  spread  like  a  nig  before  the 
garden-door,  and  glanced  in  nt  the  bock-wiudow,  I  saw  that 
mother  had  already  dropped  her  sewing,  and  that  she  and 
Ne^bnr  Niles  had  put  their  heads  together,  in  a  strictly 
lltcml  si-nse,  for  a  private  consultation. 

The  garden  was  a  long,  narrow  plot  of  ground,  running 
back  to  the  stable  of  our  cow,  and  the  adjoining  yard,  which 
IS  obliged  to  share  witli  two  well-grown  and  voracious 
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pigs.  I  walked  along  the  main  alley,  peering  into  the  beds 
right  and  left  for  something  to  '*  clear  up/'  in  order  to 
satisfy  my  conscience  before  commencing  my  castle-  or 
rather  hut-building ;  but  I  found  nothing  more  serious  than 
three  dry  stalks  of  seed-radishes,  which  I  pulled  up  and 
flung  over  the  fence.  Then  I  walked  straight  to  the  snow- 
ball-bush. I  remember  pacing  off  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  snug,  grassy  comer  behind  it,  and  discovering,  to  my 
grief,  that,  although  there  was  room  for  a  hut  big  enough 
for  Bob  and  myself  to  sit  in,  it  would  be  impossible  to  walk 
about,  —  much  less  swing  a  cat  by  the  tail.  In  fact,  we 
should  have  to  take  as  model  another  small  edifice,  which, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bush,  already  disturbed  the  need- 
fiil  solitude.  Moreover,  not  a  hand's-breadth  of  board 
or  a  stick  of  loose  timber  was  to  be  found.  "  If  I  were 
only  in  Charley  Band's  place ! "  I  thought  His  father  had 
a  piece  of  woodland  in  which  you  might  lose  your  way 
for  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  with  enough 
of  dead  boughs  and  refuse  bark  to  build  a  whole  encamp- 
ment of  huts.  Charley,  perhaps,  might  be  willing  to  join 
in  the  sport ;  but  he  was  not  a  favorite  playfellow  of  mine, 
and  would  be  certain  to  claim  the  hut  as  his  exclusive  prop- 
erty, after  we  other  fellows  had  helped  him  to  build  it 
He  was  that  sort  of  a  boy.  Then  my  fancy  wandered 
away  to  the  real  Crusoe  on  his  island,  and  I  repeated  to 
myself  Cowper's  "  Verses,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Alex- 
ander Selkirk."  Somehow,  the  lines  gave  an  unexpected 
turn  to  my  thoughts.  Where  would  be  the  great  fun  of 
playing  Crusoe,  or  even  his  imitators,  Sandford  and  Mer- 
ton,  in  a  back-garden,  where  a  fellow's  mother  might  call 
him  away  at  any  moment  ?  I  should  not  be  out  of  human- 
ity's reach,  nor  cease  to  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech ; 
the  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain  (especially  McAllister's 
bull,  in  the  next  field)  would  not  behold  my  form  with  in- 
difference, nor  would  they  suddenly  become  shockingly 
tame.    It  would  all  be  a  make-believe,  from  b^inning  to 
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end,  requiring  even  greater  efforts  of  imaginatioi]  than  1 
had  perpetrated  a  lew  years  earlier,  in  playing  at  the  vil- 
lage school,  — 

"  Here  come  Ibm  lords,  all  out  of  Spain, 
A-conrting  of  yonr  dnughlo'  Jano," 

or  in  creating  real  terror  by  fancying  a  bear  crouching  be- 
hind the  briers  in  the  fence-comer. 

A  little  ashamed  of  myself,  I  walked  to  the  garden -paling, 
and  looked  over  it,  and  across  the  rolling  fields,  to  some 
Iciw,  hazy  bills  in  the  distance.  1  belong  to  that  small 
class  of  men  whose  natures  are  not  developed  by  a  steady, 
gradual  process  of  growth,  but  advance  by  sudden  and 
seemingly  arbitrary  bounds,  divided  by  intervals  during 
which  their  fnculties  remain  almost  stationary.  I  had  now 
reached  one  of  those  periods  of  growth,  —  the  first,  indeed, 
which  clearly  presented  itself  to  my  own  consciousness. 
I  had  passed  my  sixteenth  birthday,  and  the  physical 
change  which  was  imminent  began  to  touch  and  ^ve  color 
to  the  operations  of  my  mind.  My  vision  did  not  pause  at 
the  farthest  hill,  but  went  on,  eagerly,  into  the  imknown 
landscape  beyond.  I  had  previously  talked  of  the  life  that 
Iny  before  me  as  I  had  talked  of  Sinbad  and  Gulliver, 
Robert  Bruce  and  William  Tell :  all  at  once  I  became 
CODBcious  that  it  was  an  earnest  business. 

What  must  I  do?  What  should  I  become?  The  few 
occupations  which  found  a  place  in  our  little  village  re- 
pelled me.  My  frame  was  slight,  and  I  felt  that,  even  if  I 
liked  it,  T  could  never  swing  the  blacksmith's  hammer,  or 
rip  boards  like  Dick  Brown,  the  carpenter.  Moreover,  I 
had  an  instinctive  dislike  to  all  kinds  of  manual  lalKtr, 
except  the  light  gardening  tasks  in  which  I  assisted  my 
mother.  Sometimes,  in  the  harvest-secison,  1  had  earned  a 
titt]«  pocket-money  on  the  neighboring  farms.  It  was 
pleasant  enough  to  toss  hay  into  cocks  on  the  fragrant 
meaduwB,  but  I  did  n't  like  the  smother  of  packing  it  in 
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the  steaming  mows,  and  my  fingers  became  pam^illy  sore 
from  binding  sheaves.  My  ambition  —  at  this  time  but  a 
vague,  formless  desire  —  was  to  be  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
learning.  How  this  was  to  be  attained,  or  what  lay  beyond 
it,  I  could  not  clearly  see.  I  knew,  without  being  able  to 
explain  why,  that  the  Cross-Keys  (as  our  village  was 
called,  from  its  tavern-sign)  was  no  place  for  me.  But,  up 
to  the  aflernoon  I  am  describing,  I  had  never  given  the 
subject  a  serious  thought 

Many  a  boy  of  ten  knows  far  more  of  the  world  than  I 
then  did.  I  doubt  if  any  shepherd  on  the  high  Norwegian 
£elds  lives  in  greater  seclusion  than  did  we,  —  my  mother 
and  myself.  The  Cross- Keys  lay  aside  from  any  of  the 
main  highways  of  the  county,  and  the  farmers  around  were 
mostly  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  soil,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  Their  lives  were  still  as 
simple  and  primitive  as  in  the  last  century.  Few  of  them 
ever  travelled  farther  than  to  the  Philadelphia  market,  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  to  dispose  of  their  pigs  and  poul- 
try. A  mixture  of  the  German  element,  dating  from  the 
first  emigration,  tended  still  further  to  conserve  the  habits 
and  modes  of  thought  of  the  community.  My  maternal 
grandfather,  Hatzfeld,  was  of  this  stock,  and  many  of  his 
peculiarities,  passing  over  my  mother,  have  reappeared  in 
me,  to  play  their  part  in  the  shaping  of  my  fortunes. 

My  father  had  been  a  house-  and  sign-painter  in  the 
larger  village  of  Honeybrook,  four  miles  distant.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  death,  which  happened  when  I  was  eight 
years  old,  my  mother  removed  to  the  Cross-Keys,  princi- 
pally because  she  had  inherited  the  small  cottage  and  gar- 
den frx)m  her  spinster  aunt,  Christina  Hatscfeld.  There 
was  nothing  else,  for  my  great^unt  had  only  a  life-interest 
in  the  main  estate,  which  —  I  do  not  know  precisely  how 
—  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  male  heirs.  My 
mother's  means  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  us  in 
the  simplest  way,  and  she  was  therefore  in  the  habit  of 
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'' taking  in  sewing"  from  the  wives  of  the  neigh  hot  ing 
farmers.  Her  labor  was  often  paid  in  produce,  and  she 
sometimes  received,  in  addition,  presents  of  fruit,  potntoes, 
and  fuel  from  the  kindly-hearted  people.  Thus  we  never 
roAched  the  verge  of  nctiinl  want,  though  there  were  times 
when  our  daily  fare  was  plainer  than  she  cared  to  let  the 
neighbors  see,  and  when  the  new  coat  or  ghawl  had  to  be 
postponed  to  a  more  fortunate  season.  For  at  least  half 
the  year  I  attended  the  village  school,  and  had  already 
learned  nearly  ax  much  as  n^  teacher  hired  for  twenty  dollars 
a  month  was  capable  of  imparting.  The  last  one,  indeed, 
was  unable  to  help  me  tlirough  quadratic  equations,  and 
forced  me,  unwillingly,  upon  a  course  of  Slensnration. 

Between  mother  and  myself  there  was  the  most  entire 
confidence,  except  upon  the  single  subject  of  my  future. 
She  was  at  once  mother  and  elder  sister,  entering  with 
heart  and  soul  into  all  my  childish  plans  of  work  or  play, 
listening  with  cqfial  interest  to  the  stories  I  read,  or  relat- 
ing to  mc  the  humble  incidents  of  her  own  life,  with  a 
sweet,  fresh  sunplicity  of  language,  which  never  Inst  by 
repetition.  Her  large  black  eyes  would  sparkle,  and  her 
round  face,  to  which  the  old-fashioned  puffs  of  hair  on  the 
temples  gave  such  an  odd  charm,  liecame  as  youthful  in 
expres^on,  I  am  sure,  as  my  own.  Her  past  and  her  pres- 
ent were  freely  shared  witli  me,  but  she  drew  back  when  I 
turned  with  any  seriousness  towards  the  future.  At  one 
time,  I  ihink,  she  would  have  willingly  stopped  ihe  march 
of  my  years,  and  been  content  to  keep  me  at  her  side,  a 
boy  forever.  I  was  incapable  of  detecting  this  feeling  at 
the  time,  and  perhaps  I  wrong  her  memory  in  alluding  to 
tt  now.  God  knows  I  have  often  wished  it  could  have 
been  so  !  Whatever  of  natural  selfishness  there  may  have 
been  in  the  thought,  she  weighed  tt  down,  out  of  sight,  by 
iH  those  years  of  self-denial,  and  tlie  final  sacrifice,  for  my 
Bako.  No  truer,  tenderer,  more  single-hearted  mother 
ever  lived  than  Barbara  Godfrey. 
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SliG  ivns  so  cordinUy  esteemed  in  oiir  little  comiDUnltj 
that  no  reproiich,  on  my  aceoutit,  was  allowed  to  reach  hot 
ears.  A  boy  of  my  nge.  who  had  no  settled  occupntlon, 
was  there  considered  to  be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  use- 
less member  of  society  ;  antipathy  to  hard,  coarse  manual 
labor  implied  a  moral  deficiency  ;  much  schooling,  for  one 
without  means,  was  a  probable  evil ;  but  no  one  had  tlie 
heart  to  imsetile  the  widow's  comfort  in  her  child.  Now 
and  then,  perhaps,  a  visitor  might  ask,  "  What  Rre  you 
going  to  make  of  him,  Barbara?"  whereupon  my  mother 
would  answer,  "  He  must  make  himself,"  —  with  a  con- 
ndent  smile  which  put  the  question  aside. 

These  words  came  across  ray  mind  as  I  leaned  against 
the  palings,  tt^ing  to  summon  some  fleeting  outline  of  my 
destiny  from  the  vapory  distance  of  the  landscape.  I  was 
perplexed,  but  not  discouraged.  My  trials,  thus  far,  had 
been  few.  AVhcn  1  first  went  to  school,  the  boys  had  called 
me  "  Bricktop,"  on  account  of  the  auburn  tinge  of  my  hair, 
whicli  was  a  source  of  great  sorrow  imtil  Sam  Haskell, 
whose  head  was  of  fiery  hue,  relieved  me  of  the  epithet 
Emily  Band,  whose  blue  eyes  and  yellow  ringlets  confused 
my  lessons,  (1  am  not  certain  but  her  pink-spotted  calico 
frock  had  something  to  do  with  it,)  treated  me  acomfully, 
and  even  scratched  my  face  when  it  was  my  turn  to  kiss 
her  in  playing  "  Love  and  War,"  The  farmers'  sons  also 
laughed  at  my  awkwardness  and  want  of  muscle ;  but  this 
annoyance  was  counterbalanced  in  the  winter,  when  they 
came  to  measure  another  sort  of  strength  with  me  at  school. 
I  had  an  impression  that  ray  value  in  tlie  neighborhood 
was  not  estimated  very  highly,  and  had  periodical  attacks 
of  shyness  which  almost  amounted  to  self-distnist  On  the 
other  hand,  I  had  never  experienced  any  marked  imkind- 
ness  or  injustice;  my  mother  spoke  ill  of  no  one,  and  I  did 
not  imagine  the  human  race  to  be  olhcrwue  than  honest, 
virtuous,  and  reciprocally  helpful. 

1  sooQ  grew  tirod  of  fltcing  the  sober  aspect  of  reoUQr, 
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10  unoxpuctGcil;  presented,  and  wandered  off,  ns  was  tlic 
habit  of  my  mind,  into  vague  and  splendid  dreams.  K  I 
had  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  —  if  n  great  roc  shoiilil  conic 
sailing  out  of  tlie  vrestcm  sky,  pick  me  up  in  his  claws,  and 
carry  me  to  the  peaks  overlooking  llic  Valley  of  Diamonds, 
—  If  there  were  still  a  country  where  a  eat  might  be  sold 
for  a  ship-load  of  gold,  —  if  I  might  carry  a  loaf  of  bread 
under  my  ann,  like  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  aflcrwarda 
become  rich  and  celebrated,  (the  latter  circumstance  being, 
of  course,  a  reiiult  of  tlie  former,)  —  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty alxiiit  my  fiile.  It  was  hardly  likely,  however,  that 
either  of  these  things  would  happen  tn  me  ;  but  wliy  not 
somellihig  else,  equally  strange  and  fortunate? 

A  hard  %lap  on  a  conspicnous,  but  luckily  not  a  sensitive 
portion  of  my  body  cniised  me  to  spring  almost  over  tlie 
paliug.  I  whirled  aroimd,  and  with  a  swift  instinct  of  re- 
taliation, struck  out  violently  with  both  fists- 

"  No,  you  don't  1  "  cried  Bob  Simmons,  (for  he  it  was,) 
dodging  tlio  blows  and  tlicn  catching  me  by  the  wrists.  "  I 
did  u't  mean  to  sti'ikc  so  hard,  John;  don't  be  mad  about  it. 
I  'm  going  away  soon,  and  came  around  to  tell  you." 

Bob  was  my  special  crony,  Ijccaiisc  I  bad  found  liim  to 
be  the  kindest-hearted  of  all  the  village  boys,  lie  was  not 
bright  at  school,  and  was  apt  to  be  rough  in  his  language  and 
moimcis ;  but  from  the  day  he  first  walked  home  with  me, 
witli  his  arm  around  my  neck,  I  had  faith  in  his  affection, 
lie  seemed  to  h'ke  me  all  the  better  from  my  lack  nf  the 
hard  strength  which  filled  him  from  head  to  foot  He  oiice 
carried  me  ue.arly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  his  arms,  when  I 
hodspmiued  my  ankle  in  jumping  down  out  of  an  apple-tree, 
lie  bad  that  rough  male  nature  which  loves  what  it  has 
once  protected  or  helped.  Besides,  he  was  the  only  com- 
pttiiDn  to  whom  I  dared  confide  my  vague  projects  of  life, 
irith  the  certainty  of  i)cing  not  only  heard,  but  encouraged. 

"  Yes,**  .siud  Bob,  "  I  am  going  away,  maybe  in  a  few 
weeks.' 
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"  Where  ?    Not  going  away  for  good,  Bob  ?  " 

"  Like  as  not  I  'm  nearly  eighteen,  and  Dad  says  it  *8 
dme  to  go  to  work  on  my  own  hook.  The  farm,  you  know, 
is  n't  big  enough  for  him  and  me,  and  he  can  get  along  with 
Brewster  now.  So  I  must  learn  a  trade ;  what  do  you  think 
it  is  ?  " 

"  You  said,  Bob,  that  you  'd  like  to  be  a  mason  ?  " 

"  Would  n*t  I,  though !  But  it 's  the  next  thing  to  it 
Dad  says  there  a'n't  agoin'  to  be  many  more  stone  houses 
built,  —  bricks  has  got  to  be  the  fashion.  But  they  're  so 
light,  it 's  no  kind  o'  work.  All  square,  too ;  you  We 
just  to  put  one  atop  of  f  other,  and  there  's  your  wall. 
Why,  f/ou  could  do  it,  John.  Mort !  Mort !  hurry  up  with 
that  'ere  hqd !  " 

Here  Bob  imitated  the  professional  cry  of  the  bricklayer 
with  startling  exactness.  There  was  not  a  fibre  about  him 
that  shrank  from  contact  with  labor,  or  from  the  rough  tus- 
sle by  which  a  poor  boy  must  win  his  foothold  in  the  world. 
I  would,  at  that  moment,  have  given  my  grammar  and  alge- 
bra (in  which  branches  he  was  lamentably  deficient)  for  a 
quarter  of  his  unconscious  courage.  A  wild  thought  flashed 
across  my  mind :  I  might  also  be  a  bricklayer,  and  his  fel- 
low-apprentice !   Then  came  the  discouraging  drawback. 

"  But,  Bob,"  I  said,  "  the  bricks  are  so  rough.  I  don't 
like  to  handle  them." 

**  Should  n't  wonder  if  i/ou  did  n't  Lookee  there  I " 
And  Bob  laid  my  right  hand  in  his  broad,  hard  palm,  and 
placed  his  other  hand  beside  it  "  Look  at  them  two  hands ! 
they  're  made  for  different  kinds  o'  work.  There  's  my 
thick  fingers  and  broad  niuls,  and  your  thin  fingers  and  nar- 
row nails.  You  can  write  a'most  like  copy-plate,  and  I  make 
the  roughest  kind  o'  pot-hooks.  The  bones  o'  your  fingers 
is  no  thicker  than  a  girl's.  I  dunno  what  I  'd  do  if  mine 
was  like  that" 

I  colored,  from  the  sense  of  my  own  physical  insignifi- 
cance.   "  Oh,  Bob,"  I  cried,  **  I  wish  I  was  strong  I     I  Tl 
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have  to  gel  my  own  Uring,  too,  end  I  don't  know  how  to 
begin." 

"  Oh,  there 's  time  enough  for  you,  John,"  said  Bob,  con- 
solingly. "  Ton  need  n't  fret  your  gizzard  yet  awhile. 
There 's  teachln'  sclioot  is  n't  so  bad  to  start  mtli.  Yon  'U 
ioon  be  fit  to  do  it,  nnd  that 's  what  I  'd  never  be,  I  reckon." 

Wc  went  into  the  little  hny-mow  over  the  stable,  and  snt 
down,  side  by  side,  in  the  dusliy  recess,  where  our  only 
light  cama  through  the  cntcks  between  the  slirunk  clap- 
boanls.  Bob  Imd  brought  a  horse  to  the  smith  to  be  shod  at] 
round,  ond  tlicre  were  two  olliers  in  before  him ;  so  he  could 
count  on  a  good  hour  before  his  turn  came.  It  might  bo 
our  lust  clmt  together  for  n  long  time,  and  the  thought  of 
this  made  our  intercourse  more  frank  and  tender  than  usual. 

"  Tell  me,  Bob,"  said  I,  "  what  you  'U  do  after  you  "ve 
learned  the  trade." 

"  Why,  do  joiimey-work,  to  be  sure.  Tliey  get  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  day,  in  Phildclphy." 

"  Well,— afUr  that?" 

"  Dunno.  P'raps  I  may  be  boss,  and  do  business  on  the 
whoksalc.  Bosses  make  money  liand-over-fist  I  tell 
jou  what,  John,  I  'd  like  to  build  a  house  for  myself  like 
Rand's,  —  heavy  stone,  tn-o  foot  thick,  and  just  such  btg 
willy-trees  before  it,  —  a  hiuidrod  acres  o'  land,  nnd  prime 
ftock  on 't,  i  would  n't  I  king  it,  then !  Dad 's  had  a  hard 
lime,  he  has,  —  only  sixty  acres,  yon  know,  and  a  morgidgo 
on  iL  Don't  yon  tell  nobody, — I'm  agoin' to  help  him 
pay  it  off,  afore  I  put  by  for  m3'self." 

I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  but 
Witt  ashamed  to  ask  for  iuformaU'on.  Sometimes  I  had 
looked  down  on  Bob  from  the  heights  of  my  superior 
leamlng,  but  now  he  seemed  to  overtop  me  in  everyiliing, — 
in  strengih,  in  courage,  and  In  practical  knowledge.  For 
Uu)  first  time.  I  would  Iiavo  been  willing  to  change  places 
iritli  him,  —  ah,  how  many  times  aAerwards! 

When  we  went  down  out  of  the  hay-mow  it  was  nearly 
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evening,  and  I  hurried  back  to  our  cott^e.  The  fire  which 
I  was  accustomed  to  make  in  the  little  back-kitchen  was  al- 
ready kindled,  and  the  table  set  for  supper.  Mother  was 
unusually  silent  and  preoccupied ;  she  did  not  even  ask  me 
where  I  had  been.  After  the  simple  meal  —  made  richer 
by  the  addition  of  four  of  Neighbor  Niles's  rusks  —  was 
over,  we  took  oiu*  places  in  the  sitting-room,  she  with  her 
lap-board,  and  I  with  "  Sandford  and  Merton."  She  did 
not  ask  me  to  read  aloud,  as  usual,  but  went  on  silently 
and  steadily  with  her  sewing.  Now  and  then  I  caught  the 
breath  of  a  rising  sigh,  checked  as  soon  as  she  became 
conscious  of  it  Nearly  an  hour  passed,  and  my  eyelids 
began  to  grow  heavy,  when  she  suddenly  spoke. 

**  Put  away  the  book,  John.  You  're  getting  tired,  I  see, 
and  we  can  talk  a  little.    I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

I  shut  the  book  and  turned  towards  her. 

"  It  *s  time,  John,  to  be  thinking  of  making  something  of 
you.  In  four  or  five  years  —  and  the  time  will  go  by  only 
too  fast  —  you'll  be  a  man.  I'd  like  to  keep  you  here 
always,  but  I  know  that  can't  be.  I  must  n't  think  of  my- 
self: I  must  teach  you  to  do  witliout  me." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  do  without  you,  mother ! "  I  cried. 

"  I  know  it,  Johnny  dear ;  but  you  must  learn  it,  never- 
theless. Who  knows  how  soon  I  may  be  taken  from  you  ? 
I  want  to  give  you  a  chance  of  more  and  better  schooling, 
because  you  're  scarcely  strong  enough  for  hard  work,  and 
I  think  you  're  not  so  dull  but  you  could  manage  to  get 
your  living  out  of  your  head.  At  least,  it  would  n't  be 
right  for  me  not  to  help  you  what  little  I  can.  I  've  looked 
forward  to  it,  and  laid  by  whatever  I  could,  —  dear  me,  it 's 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  we  must  be  thankful  for  what's 
allowed  us.  I  only  want  you  to  make  good  use  of  your 
time  while  it  lasts ;  you  must  always  remember  that  every 
day  is  an  expense,  and  that  the  money  was  not  easy  to  get" 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  mother  ?  "  I  asked,  after 
a  pause. 
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"  I  have  been  talking  with  Neighbor  Niles  about  it,  and 
slie  seenis  to  see  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do.  She 's  a 
good  neighbor,  and  &  sensible  woman.  Chiirley  Rand's 
ialiier  is  going  to  send  lum  this  winc^r  lo  Dr.  Dymond's 
school,  a  mile  the  otiier  side  of  Honeybrook.  It 's  the  best 
in  Uie  neighborhood,  and  I  would  n't  irant  you  to  be  far 
aw»y  &x)m  me  yet  awhile.  They  ask  seventy-five  dollars 
for  the  session,  but  Charley  goes  for  sixty,  having  his  wash- 
ing and  Sunday's  board  at  home.  It  seems  like  a  heap  of 
money,  John,  hut  I  've  laid  away,  every  year  since  we  came 
b«re,  twenty  dollars  out  of  the  interest  on  the  fineen  hun- 
dred yottr  lather  lefl  me,  and  that's  a  hundred  and  six^. 
Perhaps  I  could  make  out  to  let  you  have  two  years' 
schooling  if  I  find  that  you  get  on  weJl  with  your  studies. 
1  'm  afraid  that  I  could  n't  do  more  than  that,  because  I 
don't  want  to  touch  the  capital.  It's  all  we  have.  Not 
that  yon  would  n't  be  able  to  earn  jour  living  in  a  few 
jeans,  but  we  never  know  what's  in  store  for  us.  Tou 
might  become  sickly  and  unable  to  follow  any  regular 
business,  or  I  " 

Here  my  mother  suddenly  stopped,  clasped  her  hands 
tightly  together,  and  turned  pale.  Her  tips  were  closed, 
as  If  In  pain,  and  1  could  see  by  the  tension  of  the  muscles 
of  her  jflws  that  the  teeth  were  set  hard  upon  each  other. 
Of  late,  I  had  several  times  noticed  the  same  action.  I 
could  not  drive  away  the  impression  that  she  was  endeavor- 
ing not  to  cry  out  under  the  violence  of  some  mental  or 
phyaical  torture.  After  a  minute  or  two,  the  rigidity  of 
her  face  sollened ;  she  heaved  a  sigh,  which,  by  a  transition 
infinitely  touching,  resolved  itself  into  a  low,  cheerful 
laugh,  and  said, — 

"  But  there  's  no  use,  after  all,  in  worrj-ing  ourselves 
by  imagining  what  may  never  happen.  Only  I  think  it 
best  not  to  touch  the  capital ;  and  now  you  itnow,  Johnny, 
what  you  have  to  depend  on.  There 's  the  money  that  1  've 
been  saving  for  you,  and  you  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it. 
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every  penny.  Some  folks  would  say  it's  not  wisely  spent, 
but  it 's  you  must  decide  that  by  the  use  you  make  of  it. 
If  I  can  see,  every  Saturday  night  when  you  come  home, 
that  you  know  a  little  more  than  you  did  the  week  before, 
I  shall  be  satisfied." 

I  was  already  glowing  and  tingling  with  delight  at  the 
prospect  held  out  to  me.  The  sum  my  mother  named 
seemed  to  me  enormous.  I  had  heard  of  Dr.  Dymond's 
school  as  a  paradise  of  instruction,  unattainable  to  common 
mortals.  Hie  boys  who  went  there  were  a  lesser  kind  of 
seraphs,  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  perennial  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. "With  such  advantages,  all  things  seemed  suddenly 
possible  to  me ;  and  had  my  mother  remarked,  ^'  I  expect 
you  to  write  a  book  as  good  as  'The  Children  of  the 
Abbey,'  —  to  make  a  better  speech  than  Colonel  McAllis- 
ter, —  to  tell  the  precise  minute  when  the  next  eclipse  of 
the  sun  takes  place,"  —  I  should  have  answered,  "  Oh,  of 
course." 

"  When  am  I  to  go  ?"  I  asked. 

"  It  will  be  very  soon,  —  too  soon  for  me,  for  I  shall  find 
the  house  terribly  lonely  without  you,  John.  Charley 
Rand  will  go  in  about  three  weeks,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  you  ready  at  the  same  time." 

^  Three  weeks ! "  I  exclaimed,  with  a  joyous  excitement, 
which  I  checked,  feeling  a  pang  of  penitence  at  my  own 
delight,  2^  I  looked  at  mother. 

She  was  bravely  trying  to  smile,  but  there  were  tears  in 
her  black  eyes.  One  of  her  puffs  fell  out  of  its  place ;  I 
went  to  her  and  put  it  back  nicely,  as  I  had  often  done 
before,  —  I  liked  to  touch  and  arrange  her  hair,  when  she 
would  let  me.  Then  she  began  to  cry,  turning  away  her 
head,  and  saying,  "  Don't  mind  me,  Johnny ;  I  did  n't 
mean  to." 

It  cost  me  a  mighty  effort  to  say  it,  but  I  did  say,  —  "If 
you  'd  rather  have  me  stay  at  home,  mother,  I  don't  want 
to  go.  The  cow  must  be  milked  and  the  garden  looked 
«fter,  anvhow.    I  did  n't  think  of  that" 
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"  But  I  did,  my  child,"  she  said,  viplng  her  eyes  with 
her  apron.  "  Neighbor  NUes  will  take  Mulej,  and  give  me 
half  the  milk  every  day.  Then,  you  know,  aa  you  will  not 
be  here  on  week-days,  I  shall  need  less  garden-stuffi  It's 
all  fixed,  and  must  n't  be  changed.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
it  years  ago,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  've  lived  to 
cany  it  out    Now,  pull  off  your  shoes  and  go  to  bed." 

I  stole  up  the  narrow,  creaking  ladder  of  a  st^rcase  to 
my  pigeoQ-hole  under  the  roo£  That  night  I  turned  over 
more  than  once  before  I  fell  asleep.  I  was  not  the  same 
boy  that  got  out  of  the  little  low  bed  the  morning  before, 
and  never  would  be  again. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

DESOBIBINa   MT  INTRODUCTION    INTO    DR.    DTMOND's 

BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

From  that  day  the  preparations  for  my  departure  went 
forward  without  interruption.  Mother  quite  recovered  her 
cheerMness,  both  permitting  and  encouraging  my  glowing 
predictions  of  the  amount  of  study  I  should  perform  and 
the  progress  I  should  make.  The  jacket  was  finished,  still 
retaining  its  perverse  tendency  to  fly  open,  which  gave  me 
trouble  enough  afterwards.  I  had  also  a  pair  of  trousers 
of  the  same  material ;  they  might  have  been  a  little  baggy 
in  the  hinder  parts,  but  otherwise  they  fitted  me  very  well. 
A  new  cap  was  needed,  and  mother  had  serious  thoughts 
of  imdertaking  its  construction.  My  old  seal-skin  wa3 
worn  bare,  but  even  a  new  one  of  the  same  material 
would  scarcely  have  answered.  Somebody  reported  from 
Honeybrook  that  Dr.  Dymond's  scholars  wore  stylish  caps 
of  blue  cloth,  and  our  store-keeper  was  therefore  commis- 
sioned to  get  me  one  of  the  same  kind  from  Philadelphia. 
He  took  the  measure  of  my  head,  to  make  siu*e  of  a  fit ;  yet, 
when  the  wonderfiil  cap  came,  it  proved  to  be  much  too 
large.  "  'T  will  all  come  right  in  the  end,  Mrs.  Godfrey,** 
said  the  store-keeper ;  "  his  head  '11  begin  to  swell  when  he 's 
been  at  school  a  few  weeks."  Meanwhile,  it  was  carefully 
accommodated  to  my  present  dimensions  by  a  roll  of  paper 
inside  the  morocco  lining.  A  pair  of  kip-skin  boots  —  real 
top-boots,  and  the  first  I  ever  had  —  completed  my  outfit 
Compared  with  my  previous  experience,  I  was  gorgeously 
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smyed.  It  was  fortunate  that  my  Sundays  were  to  be 
spent  at  borne,  as  a  second  suit,  much  less  a  better  one. 
was  quite  beyoad  my  mother's  means. 

Mr,  Sand,  Charley's  father,  made  all  tlie  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  Dr.  Dymond,  and  kindly  offered  to  take 
me  over  to  the  school  in  his  "  rockaway,"  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  November.  The  days  dragged  on  with  double  slow- 
ness to  mc,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  rushed  past  like  a 
whirlwind  to  mother.  I  did  everything  I  could  to  arrange 
for  her  comfort  during  my  absence,  —  put  the  garden  In 
winter  trim,  sawed  wood  and  piled  it  away,  sorted  the  sup- 
plies of  potatoes  and  tiunips  in  the  cellar,  and  whatever 
else  she  suggested,  —  doing  these  taskswithafeverish  haste 
and  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  energy.  Whenever  I 
bad  a  chance.  I  slipped  away  lo  talk  over  my  grand  pros- 
pects with  Dave  Niles,  or  some  other  of  the  half-dozen  vil- 
li^ boys  of  my  age.  I  felt  for  them  a  certain  amount  of 
commiseration,  which  was  not  lessened  by  their  sneers  at 
Dr.  Dj-mond's  school,  and  the  damaging  stones  which  they 
told  about  the  principal  himself.  I  knewthatanyofthem — 
unless  it  was  Jackson  Reanor,  the  tavern-keeper's  son  — 
oould  have  been  glad  to  stand  in  my  new  boots. 

"  I  know  all  about  old  Dymond,"  said  Dave ;  "  he  licks 
awfully,  and  not  always  through  your  trousers,  neither. 
Charley  Rand  'd  give  his  stdn  if  fie  had  n't  to  go.  His  fa- 
ther makes  biro." 

"  Now,  that's  a  lie,  Dave,"  I  retorted.  (We  boys  used 
the  simplest  and  strongest  terms  in  our  conversation.)  "  Old 
Band  would  n't  let  Charley  be  Ucked ;  you  know  he  took 
him  away  from  our  school  when  Mr.  Kendall  whacked  his 
hands  wilh  the  ruler." 

"  Then  he  11  have  to  take  him  away  from  Dymond's  too, 
I  guess,"  said  Dave.  "  Wait,  and  you  II  see.  Maybe 
th«i«  11  be  two  of  you." 

I  turned  away  Indignantly,  and  went  to  see  Bob  Shn- 
aoitt,  whose  hearty  sympathy  was  always  a  healing-plaster 
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for  the  moral  bruises  inflicted  by  the  other  boys.  Bob  was 
not  very  demonstrative,  but  he  had  a  grave,  common -sense 
way  of  looking  at  matters  which  sometimes  brought  me 
down  from  my  venturesome  flights  of  tm agination,  but  left 
me  standing  on  firmer  ground  tlian  before.  When  I  6rfit 
told  him  of  my  mother's  plan,  he  gave  me  a  thundering 
slap  on  the  I>ack,  and  exclaimed, — 

■'  She 's  a  brick  I  It  "s  the  very  thing  for  yon,  Johnny. 
Come,  old  fellow,  you  and  me  'II  take  an  even  start,  —  your 
he;id  a^nsC  my  hands.  I  would  n't  stop  much  to  bet  on 
your  head,  though  I  do  count  on  my  hands  doin'  a  good  deal 
for  me." 

Finally  the  appointed  Monday  arrived.  I  was  to  go  in 
the  afternoon,  and  mother  had  dinner  ready  by  twelve 
o'clock,  so  that  Mr,  Rand  would  not  be  obliged  to  wait  a 
mmute  when  he  called.  Her  plump  little  body  was  in  con- 
stant motion,  dodging  back  and  forth  between  the  kitchen 
and  sitting-room,  while  she  talked  upon  any  and  every  sub- 
ject, as  if  fearful  of  a  moment's  rest  or  silence.  "  It  will 
only  be  until  Saturday  night"  she  repeated,  over  and  over 
again.  How  little  I  understood  all  this  intention.il  bustle 
at  the  time,  yet  how  distinctly  I  recall  it  now. 

After  a  while,  there  was  a  cry  outside  of  "  Hallo,  the 
house ! " —  r|uite  unnecessary,  for  I  liad  seen  Rand's  rocka- 
way  ever  since  it  turned  out  of  the  lane  beyond  Reanor's 
stables.  I  hastily  opened  the  door,  and  shouted,  "  I  'm  com- 
ing!" Mother  locked  the  well-worn,  diminutive  carpet- 
bag which  I  was  to  take  along,  gave  me  a  kiss,  saj-ing 
cheerfully,  "Only  till  Saturday  night  1  "  and  then  followed 
me  out  to  the  gate.  Mr.  Band  and  Charley  occupied  the  only 
two  seats  in  the  vehicle,  but  there  was  a  small  wooden  stool 
for  me,  where  I  sat,  wedged  between  their  legs,  holding  the 
GKrp«t-bag  between  mine.  Its  contenla  consisted  of  one 
shirt,  one  pair  of  stockings,  a  comb,  looth-bniah  and  piece 
of  aoaj),  a  bos  of  blacking  and  a  brush-  I  hud  never  heard 
of  a  night^irt  at  that  time.    When  I  opened  the  bag,  xfler- 
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wardSi  I  discovered  two  fall  pippins  and  a  paper  of  cakes 
snugly  stowed  away  Id  one  corner. 

"  Good-day,-  Mrs.  Godfrey  !  "  said  Mr.  Rand,  squar- 
ing himEelf  on  his  seat,  and  drawing  up  the  reins  for  a 
start ;  "  1 11  call  on  tUe  way  home,  and  tell  you  how  I 
left  'em." 

"  I  shall  be  $0  much  obliged,"  my  mother  cried.  "  Do 
jrmi  hear,  Johnny  ?  I  shall  have  word  of  you  to-night 
now,  good-bye ! " 

Looking  back  as  we  drove  away,  I  saw  her  entering  the 
cottago-door.  Then  I  looked  forward,  and  my  thoughts 
also  went  forward  to  the  approaching  school-life.  I  felt  the 
joy  «nd  the  fear  of  a  bird  that  has  just  been  tumbled  out 
of  the  nest  by  its  parent,  and  flutteringly  sustains  itself  on 
its  own  wings.  I  did  not  see.  as  I  now  can,  my  mother 
glance  pidfully  around  the  lonely  room  after  she  closed  the 
door ;  carefidly  put  awny  a  few  displaced  articles ;  go  to  the 
window  and  look  up  the  road  by  which  I  had  disappeared  ; 
and  then  sink  into  her  quaint  old  rocking-chair,  and  cry 
without  stint,  until  her  heart  recovers  its  patience.  Then  I 
see  her  take  up  the  breadths  or  a  merino  skirt  for  Mrs. 
Rennor,  and  begin  sewing  them  together.  Her  face  is  calm 
and  pale ;  she  has  rearranged  her  disordered  puffs,  and 
seems  to  be  awaiting  somebody.  She  is  not  disappointed ;  the 
gate-latch  clicks,  the  door  opens,  and  good  Neighbor  Niles 
comes  in  with  a  half-knit  stocking  in  her  hand.  This  means 
Ua,  and  so  the  aitemoon  passes  cheerfully  away.  But  when 
the  fire  Is  raked  for  the  night  on  the  kitchen-hearth,  mother 
looks  or  listens,  forgetting  afresh  every  few  minutes  that 
there  will  be  no  sleeper  in  the  little  garret-room  to-night ; 
takes  up  her  lamp  with  a  sigh,  and  walks  wearily  into  her 
chamber ;  looks  long  at  the  black  silhouette  of  my  iather, 
hung  over  the  mantel-piece  ;  murmurs  to  herself,  —  is  it  a 
pmyer  to  Our  Father,  or  a  whisper  to  the  beloved  Spirit? 
—and  at  last,  still  niurmnring  words  whose  import  I  may 
guen,  and  willi  tears,  now  sad,  now  grateful,  lies  down  in 
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her  bed  and  gives  her  sonl  to  the  angels  that  protect  the 
holy  Sleep ! 

Let  me  return  to  my  own  thoughtless,  visionary,  confident 
self.  Charley  and  I  chattered  pleasantly  together,  as  we 
rode  along,  for,  although  he  was  no  great  favorite  of  mine, 
the  resemblance  in  our  destined  lot  for  the  next  year  or 
two  brought  us  into  closer  relations.  Being  an  only  son, 
he  had  his  own  way  too  much,  and  sometimes  showed  him- 
self selfish  and  overbearing  towards  the  rest  of  us;  but  I 
never  thought  him  really  ill-willed,  and  I  could  not  help 
liking  any  boy  (or  girl,  either)  who  seemed  to  like  me. 

Mr,  Rand  now  and  then  plied  U3  with  good  advice,  which 
Charley  shook  off  as  a  duck  sheds  water,  while  I  received 
it  in  all  earnestness,  and  with  a  conscientious  desire  to  r«- 
niember  and  profit  by  it  He  also  enlarged  upon  our  fu- 
ture places  in  tlie  world,  provided  our  "  finishing"  at  the 
school  was  what  it  ought  to  be. 

"  I  don't  say  what  either  o*  you  will  be,  mind,"  he  said  ; 
'■  bnt  there 's  no  tellin"  what  you  mighl  n't  be.  Member  o' 
the  Legislatur"  —  Congress  —  President :  any  man  may  be 
President  under  our  institootions.  If  you  turn  out  smart 
and  sharp,  Charley,  I  don't  say  but  what  I  might  n't  let  you 
be  a  Lawyer  or  a  doctor, —  though  law  pays  best  You, 
John,  '11  have  to  hoe  your  own  row ;  and  I  dunno  what 
you  're  cut  out  for,  —  maybe  a  minister.  Tou  've  got  a  sort 
o'  mild  face,  like  ;  not  much  hard  grit  about  you,  I  guess, 
but 't  a'n't  wanted  in  that  line." 

The  man's  words  made  me  fee!  uncomfortable  —  tlie 
more  so  as  I  bad  never  felt  the  slightest  ambition  to  become 
n  clergyman.  I  did  n't  quite  know  what  he  meant  by  "  hard 
grit,"  but  I  felt  that  his  criticism  was  disparaging,  con- 
trasted with  bis  estimate  of  Charley.  My  rcflecdoia 
were  interrupted  by  the  latt«r  saying, — 

"  I  'm  agoin"  to  be  what  I  like  best  Pop  ! " 

I  said  nothing,  but  J  recollect  what  my  tlioughts  were 
"  1  'm  going  to  he  what  I  can  i  I  don't  know  what  i  but  it 
will  be  tomclhinq." 
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From  the  crest  of  a.  long,  rolling  wave  of  fumi-laDd  we 
now  saw  the  Tillnge  of  Honeybrook,  straggling  across  the 
a  shallow  valley,  in  the  centre  of  which,  hard 
t  the  breast  of  a  long,  narrow  pond,  stood  ita  flour- 
f-niilU.  I  knew  the  place,  as  well  from  later  visits 
■gfrom  my  childish  recollections ;  and  I  knew  also  that  the 
heavy  brick  building,  buried  in  trees,  on  a  rise  of  ground 
off  to  tile  northeast,  was  the  Honeybrook  Boar^ng- School 
for  Boys,  kept  by  Dr.  Dymond.  A  small  tin  cupola  (to 
my  boyish  eyes  n  miracle  of  architectural  beauty)  rose 
above  the  trees,  and  sparkled  in  the  sun.  Under  that 
magnificent  star  I  was  to  dwell. 

We  passed  through  the  eastern  end  of  the  village,  and  in 
another  quEUter  of  an  hour  halted  in  a  lane,  at  one  end  of 
the  imposing  establishment.  Mr.  Rand  led  tlie  way  into 
the  house,  Charley  and  I  following,  carpet-bags  in  bond. 
An  Irish  servant-girl,  with  a  face  like  the  rising  moon, 
answered  tlie  bell,  and  ushered  us  into  a  reception-room  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  passage.  The  appearance  of  this 
room  gave  me  a  mingled  sensation  of  delight  and  awe. 
There  wus  a  bookcase,  a  small  cabinet  of  minerals,  two 
large  maps  on  the  walls,  and  a  plaster  bust  of  Franklin  on 
the  mantel-piece.  The  floor  was  covered  with  oU-cloth, 
clieckercd  with  black  and  white  squares,  and  a  piece  of 
green  oil-cloth,  frayed  at  the  edges,  bedecked  the  table. 
The  only  ornament  in  tlie  room  was  a  latge  spittoon  of 
brown  eor^cn-ware.  Charley  and  I  took  our  seats  behind 
UiB  table,  on  a  very  slippery  sofa  of  borse-hur,  while  Mr. 
Rand  leaned  solemnly  against  the  mantel-piece,  making 
ftequent  use  of  the  spittoon.  Through  a  side-door  we 
heard  the  umnistakable  hiunming  of  a  school  in  ftill  blast 

Presently  this  door  opened,  and  Dr.  Dymond  entered. 
I  looked  with  some  curiosity  at  the  Jupiter  Tonans  wiiose 
nod  I  was  henceforth  to  obey.  He  was  nothing  like  so 
large  a  man  as  I  expected  to  see.  He  may  have  been  fif^ 
years  old  -.  his  black  hair  was  well  streaked  with  gray,  and 
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he  stooped  slightly.  His  gray  eyes  were  keen  and  clear, 
and  shaded  by  bushy  brows,  his  nose  long  and  wedge- 
shaped,  and  his  lips  thin  and  firm.  He  was  dressed  in 
black  broadcloth,  considerably  glazed  by  wear,  and  his 
black  cravat  was  tied  with  great  care  under  a  very  high 
and  stiff  shirt-collar.  His  voice  was  dry  and  distinct,  his 
language  precise,  and  the  regular  play  of  his  lips,  from  the 
Centre  towards  the  comers,  suggested  to  me  the  idea  that 
he  peeled  his  words  of  any  roughness  or  inaccuracy  as  they 
issued  from  his  mouth. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Rand? "  he  said,  bowing  blandly  and  shaking 
hands.  "And  these  are  the  boys  ?  The  classes  are  scarcely 
formed  as  yet,  but  we  shall  soon  get  them  into  the  right 
places.  How  do  you  do  ?  This  is  young  Grodfrey,  I  pre- 
sume." 

He  shook  hands  with  us,  and  then  turned  to  Mr.  Rand, 
who  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  produced  two  small  rolls, 
one  of  which  I  recognized  as  that  which  mother  had  given 
to  him  when  we  left  home.  It  was  "  half  the  pay  in  ad- 
vance," in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  institution. 
Dr.  Dymond  signed  two  pieces  of  paper  and  delivered 
them  in  return,  after  which  he  announced :  — 

"  I  must  now  attend  to  my  school.  The  boys  may  remain 
in  the  family-parlor  until  tea,  when  they  will  join  the  other 
pupils.  They  will  commence  the  regular  coiu*se  of  study 
to-morrow  morning." 

He  ushered  us  across  the  passage  into  the  opposite  room, 
bade  good-bye  to  Mr.  Rand,  and  disappeared.  "  Well, 
boys,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  guess  it 's  all  ship-shape  now,  and 
I  can  go.  I  want  you  to  hold  up  your  heads  like  men,  and 
work  like  beavers."  He  shook  hands  with  Charley,  but 
only  patted  me  on  the  head,  which  I  did  n't  like  ;  so,  when 
Charley  ran  to  the  window  to  see  him  drive  down  the  lane, 
I  turned  my  back  and  began  examining  the  books  on  the 
table. 

There  were  "  Dick's  Works,"  and  Dr.  Lardner's  "  Scien- 
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tific  Lectures,"  and  "  Redfield's  Meteorology,"  and  I  dun't 
know  what  besides,  for,  stunibliug  on  Mrs.  Some  nil  le'a 
"*  Physical  Geography,"  I  opened  tliat,  and  commenced  read- 
ing. I  had  a  ravenous  hunger  for  knowledge,  and  my  op- 
{xirtunities  for  getting  books  had  been  bo  few  that  scnrcely 
anyllung  came  amiss.  Many  of  the  technical  t«rms  used  in 
the  book  were  new  to  me,  but  I  leaped  lighUy  over  them, 
fUidii^  plenty  of  stuil'to  keep  my  interest  alive. 

■•  I  say,  Jack,"  Charley  suddenly  called,  "  here  's  one  of 
the  boys  I  "* 

My  curiosi^  got  the  better  of  me.  I  laid  down  the  book, 
and  went  to  the  window.  A  lank  youth  of  about  my  own 
^o,  with  short  brown  hair  and  sallow  foce,  was  leaning 
Hgaiost  iJie  sunny  side  of  a  poplar-tree,  munching  an  apple. 
Prom  tbc  way  in  which  he  made  the  tree  cover  his  body, 
and  the  lurtive  glances  he  now  and  then  threw  towards  the 
house,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  pursuing  the  "  regular 
course  of  study."  We  watched  him  until  he  had  finished 
the  apple  and  thrown  away  the  core,  when  he  darted  across 
lu  the  nearest  comer  of  the  house,  and  crept  along  (he 
wall,  under  the  very  window  at  which  we  were  standing. 
As  he  was  passing  it,  he  looked  up,  dodged  down  suddenly, 
looked  again,  and.  becoming  reassured,  gave  us  an  impu- 
dent wink  as  he  stole  away. 

We  were  so  interested  in  watching  this  performance 
that  a  sharp  "  Ahem ! "  in  the  roont,  behind  us,  caused  us 
both  to  start  and  blush,  with  a  sense  of  being  accessories  in 
the  misdemeanor.  I  turned  and  saw  an  erect,  sparely 
tomuid  lady  of  thirty-five,  whose  clouded  gray  eyes  looked 
upon  me  through  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  Her 
hair  was  brown,  and  hung  down  each  side  of  her  face  in 
three  long  curls.  Her  gown  was  of  a  block,  rustling  stuff, 
which  did  not  seem  to  be  silk,  and  she  wore  a  broad  linen 
colbr,  Blmost  like  a  boy's,  with  a  bit  of  maroon-colored 
fibboii  Ui  front.  If  I  were  an  artist,  I  am  sure  I  could 
dnw  her  entire  figure  nt  this  moment    It  was  Miss  Hitch- 
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cock,  as  I  discovered  next  day, — a  distant  relative,  1 
believe,  of  Dr.  Dymond,  who  assisted  him  in  teaching  the 
younger  boys,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  older  ones.  Her 
specialty  was  mathematics,  though  it  was  said  that  she  was 
tolerably  well  versed  in  Latia  also. 

"  Tou  are  new  scholars,  yomig  gentlemen,  I  see,"  she 
remarked,  in  a  voice  notable,  like  Dr.  Dymond's,  for  its 
precise  enunciation.     "  May  I  ask  your  names  ?" 

Charley  gave  his,  and  I  followed  his  example. 

"  Indeed  1  Godfrey  ?  A  mathematical  name !  Do  you 
inherit  the  peculiar  talent  of  your  famous  ancestor?" 

Her  question  was  utterly  incomprehensible  to  ine.  I 
had  never  even  heard  of  Thomas  Godfrey  or  his  quadrant, 
and  have  found  no  reason,  since,  to  claim  relationship  with 
liim.  I  had  a  moderate  liking  for  abstract  mnthemtt^cSi 
but  not  sufficient  to  be  developed,  by  any  passibility,  into  a 
talent.  Consequently,  after  stanimering  and  hesitating,  I 
finaUy  answered,  "  I  don't  know." 

"  We  shall  see,"  she  said,  with  a  patronizing,  jet  friendly 
air.  "  How  far  have  you  advanced  in  your  mathematical 
studies  ? " 

1  gave  herlhe  fiill  extent  of  my  algebra. 

"  Do  you  know  Logarillims  ?  " 

Again  I  was  cruelly  embarrassed.  I  was  not  eure 
whether  she  meant  a  person  or  a  book.  Not  being  able  to 
apply  the  term  to  anything  in  my  memory,  I  at  last  an- 
swered in  the  negative- 

"You  will  come  to  them  by  the  regular  progreeave 
path,"  she  said.  "  Also  the  Differential  Calculus.  There 
I  envy  you  I  I  think  the  sense  of  power  which  you  feel 
when  you  have  mastered  the  Differential  Calculus  never 
can  come  twice  in  the  course  of  u  mathematical  curriculum. 
1  would  be  willing  to  begin  ngidn,  if  I  were  certain  that 
I  should  experience  it  a  second  time."  Here  she  sighed, 
as  if  recalling  some  vanished  joy. 

For  my  part,  I  began  to  be  nfMd  of  Miss  Hitchcock.    I 
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bad  never  cncounLe red,  much  less  imagined,  such  a  prodigj 
oflciinuDg.  I  despaired  of  being  able  to  understand  her; 
how  she  would  despise  my  ignorance  wlien  she  discovered 
I  afterwards  found  that,  alUiough  she  was  very  fond  of 
expatiating  upon  niathematicnl  regioas  into  which  few  of 
tbo  scholars  ventured,  she  was  a  very  clear  and  capita] 
instructress  when  she  descended  to  the  simpler  branches. 

Turning  from  nie,  she  now  said  to  Charley,  "  Do  you 
ihare  jour  friend's  taste?" 

lie  appeared  do  less  bewildered  than  myself;  but  he 
answered,  boldly,  "  Can't  say  ns  I  do," 

"  Come  to  me,  both  of  you." 

She  bx>k  a  seat,  and  we  approached  her  awkwardly,  and 
with  not  a  little  wonder.  She  stretched  forth  her  hands 
and  grasped  each  of  us  by  the  outer  arm,  stationed  us  side 
by  side,  and  looked  from  one  bo  another.  "  Qnite  a  differ- 
ence in  tlie  heads  ! "  she  remarked,  after  a  full  minute  of 
silent  ipspectjon ;  "  Number  is  not  remarkably  developed 
in  either ;  Language  good  in  both ;  more  Ideality  here," 
(touching  me  on  one  of  the  temples,)  "  also  more  of  the 
Horal  Sentiment,"  (placing  a  hand  on  each  of  our  heads). 
Then  she  began  rubbing  Charley's  head  smartly,  over  the 
eatK,  nnd  though  he  started  back,  coloring  with  anger,  she 
composedly  added,  "  I  thought  so,  —  Acquisitiveness  mx 
plus.  If  not  seven." 

We  retired  to  our  seats,  uot  at  all  ediHed  by  these  caba- 
listic sentences.  She  presently  went  to  a  bookcase,  glanced 
along  the  titles,  and,  having  selected  two  bulky  volumes, 
apprcutched  us,  saying,  "I  should  think  these  works  wotiUI 
teverally  interest  you,  young  gentlemen,  judging  from  your 
developments." 

On  opening  mine,  I  found  it  to  be  "  Blair's  Rhetoric," 
while  Charley's,  as  I  saw  on  looking  over  his  shoulder  al 
the  title,  was  tiie  first  volume  of  "  McCulIoch's  Commercial 
Dictionary."  For  herself  she  chose  a  volimie  of  equal  size, 
sontointng  diagrams,  which,  from  their  irregular  form,  I  am 
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now  inclined  to  think  must  have  been  geological.  Charley 
seemed  to  be  greatly  bored  with  this  literary  entertainment, 
and  I  should  probably  have  been  equally  so,  had  I  not 
found  couplets  and  scraps  of  poetry  on  turning  over  the 
leaves.  These  kernels  I  picked  out  from  the  thick  husks  of 
prose  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  and  relished. 

The  situation  was  nevertheless  tedious,  and  we  were 
greatly  relieved,  an  hour  later,  when  the  dusk  was  already 
falling,  to  hear  the  loud  sound  of  a  bell  echoing  through 
the  house.  Miss  Hitchcock  rose  and  put  away  her  book, 
and  we  were  only  too  glad  to  do  likewise.  The  regular 
tramp  of  feet  sounded  in  the  passage,  and  presently  an  im- 
mense noise  of  moving  chairs  came  from  the  adjoining  room 
on  our  left.  The  door  of  this  room  opened,  and  Dr.  Dy- 
mond  beckoned  to  us.  On  entering,  we  beheld  two  long 
tables,  at  each  of  which  about  twenty  boys  or  young  men, 
of  all  ages  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  were  seated.  Dr. 
Dymond,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  first  table, 
pointed  out  to  us  two  vacant  seats  at  the  bottom  of  the  sec- 
ond, which  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Hitchcock.  All  eyes 
were  upon  us  as  we  walked  down  the  room,  and  I  know  I 
was  red  to  the  roots  of  my  hair ;  Charley  took  the  scrutiny 
more  easily.  It  was  not  merely  the  newness  of  the  expe- 
rience, though  that  of  itself  was  sufficiently  embarrass- 
ing, —  the  consciousness  of  my  new  clothes  covered  me 
awkwardly,  from  head  to  foot  I  saw  some  of  the  boys 
wink  stealthily  at  each  other,  or  thrust  their  tongues  into 
their  cheeks,  and  envied  the  brazen  stare  with  which  my 
companion  answered  them. 

No  sooner  had  we  taken  our  seats  than  Dr.  Dymond 
rapped  upon  the  table  with  the  handle  of  his  knife.  The 
forty  boys  immediately  fixed  their  eyes  upon  their  plates, 
and  a  short  grace  was  uttered  in  a  loud  tone.  At  its  con- 
clusion, the  four  Irish  maids  in  waiting  set  up  a  loud  rat- 
tling of  cups  and  spoons,  and  commenced  pitching  measures 
of  weak  tea  upon  the  table.    I  was  so  amazed  at  the  rapid- 
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tiy  and  apparent  recklessness  with  which  they  flung  the 
cups  down  beside  the  boys,  that  I  forgot  to  help  myself  to 
the  plate  of  cold  meat  until  all  the  best  pieces  were  gone, 
and  I  was  obtigeil  to  choose  between  a  few  fatty  scraps. 
Tilts  dish,  with  some  country-made  cheese,  and  a  moder- 
ate quantity  of  breiul  and  butter,  constituted  the  supper. 
When  Dr.  Dymoud  had  finished,  he  clasped  his  hands 
over  his  stomach,  twirling  one  tJiumb  around  the  other, 
and  now  and  then  casting  a  sharp  glance  at  such  of  the 
boys  as  were  sUU  eating.  The  latter  seemed  to  have  a 
consciousness  of  the  fact,  for  they  hastily  crammed  the  last 
morsels  of  bread  into  their  moutlis  and  gulped  down  half  n 
nip  of  tea  at  a  time.  In  a  few  moments  they  also  crossed 
tlietr  knives  and  forks  upon  their  plates,  and  sat  erect  in 
their  chairs.  Thereupon  Dr.  Dyniond  nodded  down  his 
table,  first  to  the  row  on  his  right  hand,  and  tlien  to  the 
row  on  his  left,  both  of  whom  rose  and  retired  in  the  same 
order.  Miss  Hitchcock  gave  a  corresponding  signal  to  our 
table,  and  I  found  myself,  almost  before  I  knew  it,  in  the 
school-room  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  hall.  Blost  of  the 
boys  jerked  down  tlieir  caps  from  the  pegs  and  rushed  out- 
of-doors,  being  allowed  half  an  hour's  recreation  before 
commencing  their  evening  studies.  With  them  went  Char- 
ley, leaving  me  to  look  out  for  mj-self.  Some  half-dozen 
yoaths.  all  of  them  older  than  I,  gathered  around  the  stove, 
and  I  sat  down  shyly  upon  a  stool  not  far  from  them,  and 
listened  to  tlidr  talk.  Subjects  of  study,  village  news, 
the  private  scandal  of  the  school,  and  "the  girls,"  were 
tlnuigely  mingled  in  what  I  heard ;  and  not  a  few  things 
caused  me  to  o|>en  my  eyes  and  wonder  what  kind  of  fel- 
lows they  were.  I  had  one  comfort,  however  i  they  were 
evidently  superior  to  my  former  associates  at  the  Cross- 
Keya. 

As  they  did  not  seem  to  notice  me,  I  got  up  after  a  while 
and  looked  out  tlie  window  at  the  other  boys  playing. 
Charley  Band  was  already  "  hail-fellow  well-met "  with  the 
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most  of  them.    I  have  oever  since  seen  bis  equal  tot  n 
ing  acqumctaoces. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  few  strokes  of  the  bell  hanging 
under  the  tin  cupola  called  them  all  into  the  school-room. 
Lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  Pnncipal  made  hta  appear- 
ance. His  first  care  was  to  asdgn  desks  to  us,  and  I  wss 
a  little  disappointed  that  Charley  and  I  were  placed  at  dif' 
ferent  forms.  I  found  myself  sandwiched  between  n  grave, 
plodding  youth  of  two-and-twenty,  and  a  boy  somewhat 
younger  than  myself,  who  had  a  disagreeable  habit  of  whis- 
pering his  lessons.  At  the  desk  exactly  opposite  to  me  sat 
a  boy  of  eigliteen,  whose  face  struck  me  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful I  bad  ever  seen,  yet  the  impression  which  it  produced 
was  not  precisely  agreeable.  His  head  was  nobly  balanced 
and  proudly  earned,  the  hair  black  and  crisply  curling,  the 
skin  uniform  as  marble  in  its  hue,  which  was  a  very  pal« 
olive,  the  lips  full,  short,  and  scornfully  curved,  and  the  eyes 
lai^e  and  bright,  but  too  defiant,  for  his  years,  in  their  ex- 
pression.  Beside  him  sat  his  physical  opposite, — a  red- 
cheeked,  blue-eyed,  laughing  fellow  of  fourteen,  as  Oxsh 
and  sweet  as  a  girl,  but  with  an  imp  of  mbchtef  dodging 
about  his  niouth,  or  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  his  li^t- 
brown  locks.  I  bad  not  been  at  my  desk  filleen  minutes 
before  he  stealthily  threw  over  to  me  a  folded  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  he  had  written,  "  What  b  your  name  ?  " 

I  looked  up,  and  was  so  charmed  by  the  merry  brightaeos 
of  the  eyes  which  met  mine  that  I  took  a  pen  and  wrote, 
"  John  Godfrey,     What  is  yours  ?  " 

Back  came  the  answer,  —  "  Bill  Canithers." 

It  was  several  days  before  I  discovered  why  he  and  all 
the  other  boys  who  heard  me  address  him  as  UJIl  Canithers 
laughed  so  immoderately.  The  little  scamp  had  written  the 
name  of  my  grave  right-hand  neighbor,  bis  own  name  be- 
ing Oliver  Tliomton. 

There  was  no  recltfttion  m  the  evening,  so,  after  a  few 
questiona.  Dr.  Dymond  ordered  me  to  prepare  for  the  gtani- 
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iHor  class  in  the  nioming.  I  attended  to  the  task  consciun- 
dousl}',  and  had  even  gone  beyond  it  when  bedtime  came. 
The  Doctor  hiinself  mounted  with  iis  to  the  attic-story, 
which  was  divided  into  four  rooms,  coDtaining  six  beds 
each.  I  bud  expected  to  sleep  with  Chariey  liand,  and  was 
quite  dismayed  to  see  him  go  off  to  another  room  with  one 
ofhb  new  playmntes. 

I  stood,  meanwhile,  lonely  and  itbashed,  with  my  litiJe 
carpet-bag  in  band,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  rooms,  with 
nine  lioys  around  me  in  various  degrees  of  undress.  Dr. 
Dymond  finally  perceived  my  forlorn  plight. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  "  which  beds  here  are  not  lilled.  "  Tou 
must  make  room  for  Godfrey," 

"  Wliilaker's  and  Penrose's,"  answered  one,  who  sat  in 
his  shirt  on  the  edge  of  a  bed,  pulling  off  his  stockings. 

Tbe  Doctor  looked  at  the  beds  indicated.  "  Where  's 
Penrose  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Here,  sir,"  replied  Penrose,  entering  the  room  at  that 
moment     It  was  my  vis'O-vit  of  the  school-room. 

"  Godfrey  will  sleep  with  you." 

Penrose  cast  an  indifferent  glance  towards  me,  and  pulled 
off  his  coat.  I  commenced  undressing,  feeling  that  all  tbe 
boys  in  the  room,  who  were  now  comfortably  in  bed,  were 
leiaurely  watching  me.  But  Dr.  Djmond  stood  waiting, 
lamp  in  hand,  and  I  hurried,  with  numb  fingers,  to  get  off 
mj  clothes.  "  A  slim  chance  of  legs,"  I  heard  one  of  the 
bojB  whisper,  as  I  crept  along  the  further  side  of  the  bed 
and  stole  between  the  sheets.  Penrose  turned  them  down 
immnliately  afterwards,  deliberately  stretched  himself  out 
with  hb  back  towards  me,  and  then  drew  up  the  covering. 
Dr.  Dymond  vanished  with  the  lamp,  and  closed  the  door 
after  him. 

My  situation  was  too  novel,  and  —  let  me  confess  the  exact 
truth  ~  I  was  too  frightened,  to  sleep.  I  had  once  or  twice 
pused  a  night  with  Bob  Simmons,  at  his  father's  house,  but 
<rith  this  exception  had  nlwnyK  slept  alone.     Tbe  silence 
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and  indifference  of  my  bedfeDow  trooMed  me.  I  envied 
the  other  pairs,  wbo  were  wiu^pering  together,  <Hr  slifiii^ 
their  lai^ter  with  the  beddothes,  lest  the  Doctor  might 
hear.  I  tucked  the  edges  of  the  sheet  and  blankets  under 
me,  and  lay  perfectly  still,  lest  I  should  annoy  Penrose, 
who  was  equally  motionless, — but  whether  he  slept  <»*  not, 
I  could  not  tell.  My  body  finally  b^an  to  ache  fitHn  the 
fixed  posture,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  dared  to  turn, 
moving  an  inch  at  a  time.  The  glory  ci  the  school  was 
already  dimmed  by  the  experience  of  the  first  evening,  and 
I  was  too  ignorant  to  foresee  that  my  new  surroundings 
would  soon  become  not  only  familiar,  but  pleasant  The 
room  was  dlent,  except  for  a  chorus  of  deep  breathings, 
with  now  and  then  the  mutterings  of  a  boyish  dream,  be- 
fore I  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  ra. 


[   BEGIN   TO  LOOK    FORWARD. 


The  bell  in  the  cupola  culled  us  from  our  beds  at  the  tirsl 
streak  of  liawn.  The  clang  awoke  me  witli  a  start,  my 
sleep  having  been  all  tlie  more  profound  from  its  delay  in 
cwmiog.  For  a  minute  or  two  I  could  not  imagine  nhere 
or  what  I  was,  and  even  when  the  knowledge  finally  crept 
through  my  brain,  and  I  had  thrust  my  spare  legs  out  from 
under  the  bedclothes,  I  mechanically  kept  my  head  bent 
down  lest  it  should  bump  against  tlic  rallers  in  my  garret 
itt  home.  Penrose,  who  was  already  half  dressed,  seemed 
to  notice  this ;  there  was  a  mocking  smile  on  his  handsome 
lips,  but  be  said  nothing.  The  other  boys  set  up  such  a 
clatter  that  I  was  overlooked,  and  put  on  my  clothes  with 
less  embarrassment  than  I  had  token  them  oIK 

We  then  went  down-stairs  to  a  large  shed  —  an  append- 
age to  the  kitchen  —  at  the  back  uf  the  house.  There 
was  a  pump  in  the  comer,  and  some  eight  or  ten  tin  wash- 
basins ranged  side  by  side  in  a  broad,  shallow  trough.  Four 
endless  towels,  of  coarse  texture,  revolved  on  rollers,  and 
there  was  much  pushing  and  hustling  among  the  boys  who 
cacne  frum  the  basins  with  bent,  dripping  faces,  and  ex- 
teuded,  dripping  hands.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ablutions, 
dry  spots  became  rare,  the  revolution  of  the  towels 
and  the  hist-comers  painfully  dried  tliemselves 
[tfae  edges. 

I  fire  in  the  school-rooni,  but  the  atmosphere 
tru  chilljr,  and  the  dust  nused  by  the  broom  lay  upon  the 
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desks.  My  neighbor  Carulhers,  however,  had  taken  his  « 
and  was  absorbed  in  the  construcdon  of  a  geoDietrical  dia- 
gram. I  made  a  covert  examination  of  bim  as  I  took  my 
place  beside  him.  llis  features  were  pliun,  and  by  no  means 
intellectual,  and  I  saw  that  his  bands  were  large  and  hard, 
showing  that  he  was  used  to  labor.  I  afterwards  learned 
that  be  was  actually  a  caqienter,  and  that  he  paid  for  his 
winter's  instruction  by  the  summer's  carnuigs  at  his  trade. 
He  was  patient,  plodding,  and  conscientious  in  bis  studies. 
His  progress,  indeed,  was  slow,  but  what  he  once  acquired 
was  never  lost  In  the  course  of  time  a  quiet,  (Hcnd^V 
derstanding  sprang  up  between  us  ;  perhaps  we  recogl 
a  simUar  need  of  exertion  and  self-rcb'ance. 

After  breakfast  the  business  of  the  school  commenoe 
in  earnest  with  me.  Dr.  Dymond,  with  some  disqualifica- 
tions, had  nevertheless  correctly  chosen  bis  vocation.  Look- 
ing back  to  him  now,  1  can  see  that  his  attainments  were 
very  superficial,  but  he  had  at  least  a  smattering  of  every 
possible  science,  a  clear  and  attractive  way  of  presenting 
what  he  knew,  and  great  skill  iu  concealing  his  deficiencies. 
Though  he  was  rather  strict  and  exacting  towards  the 
school,  in  its  collective  character,  his  manner  was  usually 
friendly  and  encouraging  towards  the  individual  puri 
He  thus  preserved  a  creditable  amount  of  discipline,  ^ 
out  provoking  impatience  or  insubordination.  He  was 
fond  of  discoursing  to  us,  sometimes  for  an  hour  at  a 
upon  any  subject  which  happened  temporarily  to  iateittt:- 
him  1  and  if  the  regular  order  of  study  was  thereby  inteis 
nipted,  I  have  no  doubt  we  were  gainers  in  the  end.  He 
had  the  knack  of  exciting  a  rltiire  for  knowledge,  which  is 
a  still  more  important  quali^  In  a  teacher  tlian  that  of  im- 
parting it.  In  my  own  cose,  I  know,  what  had  before  been 
a  vague  ambition  took  definite  fttnn  and  purpose  under  the 
Stimulus  of  his  encouragement 

With  tlic  exception  of  Hiss  Hitchcock,  there  was  no  reg- 
ular  assistant.     One  uf  the  oldent  pupils  took  cliarge  (  ~ 
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doeen  of  the  joungest  §cholars,  id  consideratioa  (as  was 
suniiised  in  die  school)  of  being  received  as  a  boarder 
without  pay-  Mrs.  DjrDioud  —  or  Mother  Dymond,  as  the 
boys  called  her  —  was  rarely  seeu,  unless  a  scholar  liap- 
])eiieil  to  Edl  nick,  when  she  invariably  mode  her  appcor- 
rnice  with  a  bowl  of  hot  gruel  or  herb-tea.  She  was  a  mild, 
phlegmatic  creaturu,  with  wealt  eyes,  very  little  hair  on  week- 
days, and  an  elaborate  cap  aud  false  front  on  Sundays.  She 
bad  no  children. 

My  first  timidity  on  entering  the  school  was  considerably 
alleviated  by  the  discovery  that  I  was  not  behind  any  of 
the  scholars  of  my  Eige  in  the  most  important  branches. 
Dr.  Dymond  commended  my  reading,  chirography,  and 
granunar,  and  gave  me  great  delight  by  placing  me  in  the 
*'  ^imposition  "  class.  I  had  a  blank  book  for  my  exerciser, 
which  were  first  written  on  a  slate  and  then  carefully  copied 
in  black  and  white.  The  mysteiies  of  amplification,  con- 
detisadon,  and  transposition  fascinated  me.  I  don't  know 
in  Itow  many  ways  I  recorded  tlie  lact  that  "  Peter,  the 
plouglunao,  ardently  loved  Mary,  the  beautiful  shepherd- 
ess." I  drew  the  stock  comparisons  between  darkness  and 
adveraty,  sunshine  and  prosperity,  plunged  into  antithesiii, 
and  clipped  away  pleonasms  with  a  boldness  which  aston- 
i^ed  tuysel£  Penrose  was  in  the  some  cla&s.  I  thought, 
but  it  may  have  been  fancy,  that  his  lip  curled  a  little  when 
I  went  forward  witli  him  to  the  recitation.  He  looked  at  me 
gravely  and  steadily  when  my  turn  came ;  1  felt  his  eye, 
and  my  voice  wavered  at  the  couunencemenL  It  seemed 
that  we  should  never  become  acquainted,  I  was  too  timid 
to  make  the  least  advance,  tliough  attracted,  in  spite  of  my- 
self by  his  proud  beauty  ;  and  he  retained  the  same  air  of 
baaghty  indifference.  At  night  we  lay  down  silently  sade 
by  sidiB,  ttnd  tt  was  not  unlU  tlie  fourth  morning  that  he  ad- 
dressed a  single  word  to  me.  I  heard  the  bell,  but  lingered 
Sar  one  sweet,  warm  minute  longer.  I'erhaps  he  thought 
lue  asleep ;  for  he  leaned  over  the  bed,  took  me  by  the 
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shoulder,  and  said^  ^  C^et  up  ! "  I  was  so  startled  that  I 
sprang  out  of  bed  at  one  bound. 

I  noticed  that  young  Thornton,  though  a  very  imp  of  mis- 
chief towards  the  other  boys,  never  dared  to  play  the  least 
prank  upon  Penrose.  Something  had  happened  between 
the  two,  during  a  pre\dous  term,  but  what  it  was,  none  ex- 
cept themselves  knew.  No  one,  I  was  told,  could  cope 
with  Penrose  in  muscular  strength,  yet  there  was  nothing 
of  the  bully  about  him.  He  was  respected,  without  being 
popular ;  his  isolation,  imlike  that  of  Caruthers,  had  some- 
thing offensive  about  it  I  was  a  little  vexed  with  myself 
that  he  usurped  so  prominent  a  place  in  my  thoughts :  but 
so  it  was. 

Charley  Rand  took  on  the  ways  of  the  school  at  the 
start,  and  was  at  home  in  every  respect  before  two  days 
were  over.  I  could  not  so  easily  adapt  myself  to  the  new 
circiunstances,  but  slowly  and  awkwardly  put  off  my  first 
painful  feeling  of  embarrassment  Fortunately,  before  the 
week  was  over,  another  new  scholar  was  introduced,  and 
he  served  at  least  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  school  away 
from  me.  I  was  older  than  he  by  three  days'  experience, 
—  a  fact  w^hich  gave  me  a  pleasant  increase  of  confidence. 
Nevertheless,  the  time  wore  away  very  slowly ;  months 
seemed  to  have  interv^ened  since  my  parting  with  my 
mother,  and  I  was  quite  excited  with  the  prospect  of 
returning,  when  the  school  was  dismissed,  early  on  Satur- 
day aflemoon. 

"Oh,  Charley!"  I  cried,  as  we  passed  over  the  ridge 
beyond  Honeybrook,  and  Dr.  Dymond's  school  sank  out  of 
sight,  "  only  think  !  in  an  hour  we  shall  be  at  home." 

*'  If 't  was  n't  for  the  better  grub  I  shaU  get,  Godfrey, 
I  'd  as  lief  stay  over  Sunday  with  the  boys,"  said  he.  He 
had  already  dropped  the  familiar  "  Jack,"  but  this  shocked 
me  less  than  his  indifference  to  the  homestead,  where,  I 
knew,  he  was  always  petted  and  indulged.  It  was  not 
long  before  I,  in  turn,  learned  to  caU  him  "  Rand." 
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He  continually  delnined  me  by  stopping  to  search  fot 
chestnuts  in  the  edges  of  the  groves,  or  to  throw  stones  at 
the  sqiurrels  scampering  along  the  top-rails  of  tlie  fences. 
Finallr  I  greir  impatient,  and  hurried  forward  alone,  for 
the  houses  of  our  little  village  were  in  sight,  and  I  knew 
mother  would  be  expecting  me  every  moment.  I  felt  suie 
that  I  should  see  her  face  at  the  window,  and  considered  a 
moment  whether  I  should  not  jump  into  tlie  next  field  and 
cross  it  to  tlie  rear  of  our  garden,  so  as  to  take  her  by  sur- 
prise. I  gave  up  this  plan,  and  entered  by  the  &ont-door, 
but  I  still  had  my  surprise,  for  she  had  not  expected  me  so 

"  Well,  mother,  have  you  been  very  lonely  ?  "  I  asked, 
as  soon  as  the  finst  joyous  greeting  was  over. 

•"  No,  Johnny,  not  more  than  I  expected ;  but  it 's  nice 
to  have  you  back  again.  I  'II  just  see  to  the  kitchen,  and 
then  you  must  tell  me  everything." 

She  bustled  out,  but  came  back  presently  with  red 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  moved  her  choir  beside  mine, 
and  sud,  "  Kow  "  — 

I  gave  the  week's  history,  from  be^nning  to  end,  my 
mother  every  now  and  then  tilting  up  her  bonds  and  say- 
ing, "  You  don't  say  so  1 "  I  concealed  only  my  own  feel- 
Inipt  of  strangeness  and  embarrassment,  which  it  was  mor- 
tifying enough  to  confess  to  myselt  The  account  I  gave 
of  the  studies  upon  which  I  had  entered  was  highly  satis- 
fiutoiy  to  my  poor  mother,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
pride  she  felt,  or  foresaw  she  should  feel,  in  my  advance- 
ment, hetptKl  her  thenceforth  to  bear  her  self-imposed  sac- 
rifice.  Hy  description  of  Miss  Hitchcock's  singular  ques- 
tions and  phrenological  remarks  seemed  to  afford  her  great 
pleasure,  and  1  am  sure  that  the  picture  which  I  drew  of 
Dr.  Dymond's  erudition  must  have  been  overwhelming. 

"I'm  glad  I  've  sent  you,  Johnny  ! "  she  exclaimed  when 
1  had  nnished.  "  It  seems  to  be  the  right  place,  and  1 
don't  begrudge  the  money  a  bit,  if  it  helps  lo  make  u  man 
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of  you.  I 've  been  more  troubled  this  week  on  your  aoooont 
than  my  own.  Some  boarding-schools  are  rough  places  foi 
a  boy  like  you,  that  has  n't  been  knocked  about  and  made 
to  fight  his  way.  I  was  afraid  I  'd  kept  you  too  long  at 
home^  maybe,  but  I  guess  you  're  not  spoiled  yet,  — •  are 
you?" 

^No,  indeed,  mother!"  I  cried,  jumping  up  to  snsooth 
one  of  her  pufis.  How  glad  I  was  of  the  bit  of  boyish 
swagger  which  had  so  happily  deceived  her. 

We  had  <'  short  cakes  "  and  currant-jam  for  supper  that 
night  How  cosy  and  delightful  it  was,  to  be  sure !  I  had 
brought  along  the  book  in  which  my  exercises  in  composi- 
tion were  written,  and  read  them  aloud,  every  one.  Poor 
mother  must  have  been  bewildered  by  the  transpositions ; 
perhaps  she  wondered  what  upon  earth  it  all  meant ;  but 
she  said,  '^  And  did  you  do  all  that  yoiu'self  ?  "  with  an  air 
of  serious  admiration  which  made  my  heart  glow.  After 
supper.  Neighbor  Niles  came  in,  and  I  must  read  the 
exercises  «aU  over  again  for  her  benefit,  my  mother  eveiy 
now  and  then  nodding  to  her  and  whispering,  ''All  his 
own  doing." 

"  It's  a  deal  for  a  boy  o'  his  age,"  said  Neighbor  Niles; 
''  though,  for  my  part,  I  've  got  so  little  book-lamin',  that  I 
can't  make  head  nor  tail  of  it  Neither  my  old  man  nor 
my  boys  takes  to  sich  things.  Brother  Dan'l,  —  him  that 
went  out  to  the  backwoods,  you  know,  comin'  ten  year  next 
spring,  — he  writ  some  verses  once't  on  the  death  of 'Lijah 
Sykes,  cousin  by  the  mother's  side,  that  was — ^but  I  dis- 
rcmember  'em,  only  the  beginnin' :  — 

'*  Little  did  his  parents  thinkf  and  little  did  his  parents  know, 
That  he  should  so  soon  be  called  for  to  go.** 

If  Dani  'd  ha'  had  proper  schoolin',  he  might  ha'  been  the 
schollard  o'  the  fam'ly.  When  Johnny  gits  a  little  furder, 
I  should  n't  wonder  if  he  could  write  somethin'  about  my 
Becky  Jane,  —  somethin'  short  and  takin',  that  we  could 
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h&ve  cut  OD  her  tombstone.  You  know  it  costs  tbree  cenb. 
a  letter." 

"  Think  of  tliat,  Johnny  I "  criud  tny  niotlier,  triuin- 
phiuiUy :  "  if  you  could  do  that,  now  I  Why.  people  would 
reml  it  long  atler  you  and  1  ore  deud  and  gone  !  " 

My  ambidon  nas  instantly  kindled  to  produce,  in  the 
CDune  of  time,  a  ''  short  and  tokin' "  elegy  on  Becky  Jane. 
Tliis  was  nij  fint  glirapue  of  a  posBible  immortality.  I 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  my  fiune  should  he  estab- 
lished in  ei'cry  household  of  the  Cross-Keys,  to  be  freshly 
reTived  whenever  there  was  a  funeral,  and  the  inscriptions 
the  lontbstones  were  dutiflilly  read.  Perhaps,  even,  I 
might  be  heard  of  in  Honeybrook,  and  down  the  Phila- 
delphia road  as  far  as  Snedikersville  !  There  was  no  end 
to  the  conceit  in  my  abilities  which  took  po.ssession  of  me ; 
I  dunbl  whether  it  has  ever  since  then  been  so  powerful. 
When  I  went  into  the  garden  the  nest  morning,  I  looked 
with  contempt  at  the  little  comer  behind  the  snowball- 
bush.  ^Vhat  a  boy  I  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  ago! — and 
I  was  a  inuD,  or  the  next  thing  to  it.  t  instinctively 
■Iraightcned  myself  in  my  new  boots,  and  felt  either  cheek 
caiefUUy,  tn  the  hope  of  finding  a  nascent  down ;  but.  alas  I 
jione  wits  perceptible.  Bob  Simmons  (old-nie  in  confidence, 
the  last  time  we  met,  that  the  hostler  at  the  Cross- Keys  had 
tliafed  both  him  and  Jackson  Reanor,  and  had  predicted 
thai  be  would  soon  have  a  beard.  I  must  wait  another 
Jfear,  I  feared,  fur  thi3  evidence  of  approaching  manhood. 

Bob,  I  found,  was  not  to  commence  his  apprenticeship 
Itntil  nuiy  in  the  spring.  I  longed  to  see  him  and  talk 
wrer  my  iKhool  esperiences,  but  I  was  not  thoughtless 
enough  to  leave  mother  during  my  first  Sunday  at  home, 
fspudaDy  »  t  saw  that  the  dear  little  woman  was  becom- 
ing moric  and  more  reconciled  to  the  change.  The  day 
««»  paitsed  in  a  grateful  quiet,  and  we  went  early  to  bed, 
111  order  that  I  might  rise  by  daybreak,  and  be  ready  to 
join  Cbariey  Rand. 
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Thus  week  after  week  of  the  new  life  went  by, 
pangs  of  change  were  conquered  to  both  of  us.  I  began  to 
put  forth  new  shoots,  like  a  young  tree  Uiut  has  been  taken 
from  a  barren  hillside  and  set  in  tlie  deep,  mellow  soil  of  a 
garden.  My  progress  for  a  time  was  astonishing,  for  oU 
the  bafSed  desires  of  my  later  childhood  became  so  nmoy 
impelling  forces.  Mother  soon  ceased  to  be  the  oracle  she 
had  once  been ;  but  I  think  she  felt  this  (if,  indeed,  she 
was  aware  of  it)  as  one  joy  the  more.  Her  hope  was  to 
look  up  to  and  be  guided  by  me.  She  possessed  simpl; 
the  power  of  enduring  adverse  circumstances,  not  the 
energy  necessary  to  transfonn  them.  In  my  advancement 
she  saw  her  own  release  from  a  maternal  respoRsibilityi 
always  oppressive,  though  so  patiently  and  cheerfully  borne. 

The  books  I  required  were  an  iteiu  which  liad  been  over- 
looked in  her  estimate  of  the  expenses,  and  wc  had  many 
long  and  anxious  consultations  on  this  subject  1  procured 
a  second-hand  geomelr)*.  at  half-price,  from  Walton,  the 
jroung  man  wlio  taught  for  his  board,  and  so  got  on  with 
my  mathematics ;  but  there  seemed  no  hope  of  my  being 
able  to  join  the  Ladn  class,  for  which  three  new  books  wore 
required,  at  the  start  By  Christmas,  however,  muthier 
raised  the  necessary  funds,  having  obtwned,  as  I  afterwards 
discovered,  a  small  advance  upon  the  annual  interest  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  dolkrs,  which  was  not  due  until  April  This 
money  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  lier  brotlier-in-law, 
Mr.  Amos  Woolley,  a  grocer,  in  Beading,  for  investment 
She  had  never  before  asked  for  any  part  of  tlie  sum  in  ad- 
vance, and  I  suspect  it  was  not  obtained  without  some  ^- 
6culty. 

Dr.  Dymond  was  too  old  a  teacher  to  let  bis  preferences 
be  noticed  by  the  scholars,  but  I  knew  that  both  he  rad 
Miss  Hitchcock  were  kindly  dlspoaed  towards  me.  He  was 
fond  of  relating  anecdotes  of  Franklin,  T^dyard,  Fidlon, 
and  other  noted  men  wlio  bod  risen  from  obscurity,  and  Id- 
ciling  his  pupils  to  imitate  them.    Whaleverfiunc  the  latter 
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migbt  achieve  woiUd  of  course  be  reflected  upon  him  and  his 
Bchool.  The  older  boys  —  who  were  mostly  plodding  souths 
of  limited  menns,  nnibitious  of  culture  —  were  ttlso  friendly 
encouragiog,  and  I  associated  almost  exchisively  with 
them.  The  pranks  of  the  younger  ones  were  no  longer 
formidable,  since  there  was  so  little  opportunity  of  their 
practical  ap]>lication  to  me,  I  had  spirit  enough  to  resent 
imposition,  and  tny  standing  as  a  scholar  prevented  me  from 
be«ioiiag  a  butt  suitable  for  torment :  so,  upon  the  whole, 
tolerably  happy  and  satisfied,  even  witliout  the  exist- 
of  an  inUmate  friendship.  My  childish  faith  in  the 
truth  and  gootlness  of  everybody  had  not  yet  been  shaken. 
Punctually,  every  Saturday  aflemoon.  Cbarley  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  Cross-Keys,  on  foot  when  the  weather  was 
good,  ami  in  Mr.  Rand'n  "  rockaway  "  when  there  was  rahi 
or  mnd.  For  three  weeks  in  succession  the  sleighing  was 
excellent,  and  then  we  had  the  delight  of  a  ride  both  wayK, 
—  once  (shall  I  ever  forget  it?)  packed  in  with  the  entire 
Rand  family,  Emtly,  Charley,  and  myself  on  the  front  seat, 
with  nur  arms  around  each  other  to  keep  from  tumbling  off. 
Emily  was  very  gracious  on  this  occasion ;  I  suppose  my 
blue  cap  and  gray  jarket  made  a  difference.  8hc  wore  a 
crimson  merino  dress,  which  I  thought  tlie  loveliest  thing  I 
Ind  ever  seen,  and  the  yellow  ringlets  gushed  out  on  either 
dde  of  her  fticc.  from  under  the  warm  woollen  hood.  We 
went  home  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  I  forgot  my  car- 
pet-bag, on  reacliing  the  front  gate,  but  Charley  flung  it 
(nlo  I>)Ues')i  yard. 

myself  lingering  on  these  little  incidents  of  my 
clinging  tn  that  free,  careless,  confident  pcriiHl, 
it  to  march  forward  into  the  region  of  diHen- 
le  experiences  of  boys  dificr  perhaps  as 
)Iy  aa  those  of  men.  but  they  float  on  a  narrow  stream. 
id,  thiMigh  come  appriiach  one  bank  and  some  the  other. 
(be  aaiDQ  features  are  visible  to  all.     How  different  from 
Ko,  where  millinntt  of  keels  pass  and  repass  day 
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and  night,  rarelj  WuchJng  the  moriag  circles  of  eacli  o( 
horizons,  —  some  sailing  in  belts  of  prosperous  win^ 
tween  the  tracks  of  tempest,  —  some  foundering  alonoJ 
out  of  sight  of  the  barks  that  would  have  flown  to  thei 
cue  1     I  must  not  forget  that  the  details  of  my  earl^  h' 
are  nntundly  more  interesting  to  myself  than  to  the  p 
and  that  be  is  no  more  likely  to  deduce  the  character  a 
later  fortunes  from  them  than  I  was  at  the  time.     Even"! 
retrospect,  we  cannot  always  decipher  the  history  t 
lives.     The  Child  is  Father  of  the  Man,  it  is  true  :  but  few 
sons  are  like  their  fethers. 

The  only  circumstance  which  has  left  a  marked  inig| 
sion  upon  my  memory  occurred  towards  the  close  ( 
winter.  Both  Dr.  Dymond  and  Miss  Hitchcock  ■ 
obliged  to  leave  the  school  one  afternoon,  on  account  of 
some  important  occurrence  in  Honeyhrook,  —  I  think  a  fa- 
ncral,  though  it  may  have  been  a  wedding.  Walton  was 
tiierefore  placed  at  the  central  desk,  on  the  platform,  and 
we  were  severely  enjoined  to  preserve  order  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  principal  We  sat  very  quietly  until  the  Doc- 
tor's carriage  was  seen  to  drive  away  fi^m  the  door,  where- 
upon Thornton,  Rand,  and  a  number  of  the  other  restless, 
mischievous  spirits  began  to  perk  up  their  heads,  exchange 
winks  and  grins,  and  betray  other  sjTnptoms  of  revolt. 
Walton  knew  what  was  coming :  he  was  a  meek,  amiable 
fellow,  sweating  under  his  responabUity,  and  evidently  be- 
wildered as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  I 
brows  and  tried  to  look  very  severe ;  but  it  was  a  p' 
which  deceived  nobody.  Thornton,  who  had  been  d 
about  and  whispering  among  his  accomplices,  immet 
imitated  poor  Walton's  expression.  The  comigntion  of  M*  ■ 
brows  was  something  preternatural.  The  otliers  copied  his 
example,  and  the  aspect  of  the  school  was  most  IndicrouBi* 
Still,  there  had  been  no  palpable  Wolation  of  the  r 
WulUin  was  puzzled  what  to  do.  To  notice  tlic  ci 
would  be  to  acknowledge  its  correctness.     He  drew  hi 
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shoulder  up  against  his  ear  and  thrust  his  right  hand  Into 
h'ls  back  hair,  —  a  habit  which  was  knowD  to  the  si^hool.  A 
dozen  young  scamps  at  once  did  the  same  thing,  but  with 
extravagant  contortions  and  grimaces. 

Tlie  effect  was  jrresistihle.  There  was  a  rustling  and 
shaking  of  ittipi)ressed  laughter  from  one  end  of  the  school- 
rnuin  to  Uie  other  —  the  first  throes  of  an  approaching 
chaos.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  help  joining  in  it. 
thoagh  aii'mpathizing  keenly  with  Walton's  painfnl  position. 
His  &ce  flushed  scarlet  as  he  looked  around  the  room  ;  but 
the  next  instant  he  became  very  pale,  stood  up,  and  after 
one  or  two  convulsive  cfllbrts  to  find  a  voice,  —  which  was 
very  unsteady  when  it  came,  —  addressed  us. 

**  Boys,"  said  he,  "  you  know  this  is  n't  right  I  did  n't 
bik«  Dr.  IJymond's  place  of  my  own  choice.  I  have  n't  got 
his  authority  over  you.  but  you  'd  be  orderly  if  he  was  here, 
and  he  's  asked  you  to  be  it  while  he 's  away.  It 's  ht's  rule 
you  're  breaking,  not  mine,  I  can't  force  you  to  keep  it, 
hut  I  can  suy  you  're  wrong  in  not  doing  it  I  'm  here  to 
help  any  of  you  in  your  studies  as  far  as  I  can,  and  1 1\  at- 
tend to  that  part  ilutbfiilly  if  you  'U  all  do  your  share  in 
keeping  order." 

He  delivered  these  sentences  slowly,  making  a  long  pause 
between  each.  The  scholars  were  profoundly  silent  and 
attentive.  Thornton  and  some  of  the  others  tried  a  few 
nddJtJona]  winks  and  grimaces,  but  they  met  with  no  en- 
couragement;  we  were  waiting  to  see  what  would  come 
next  When  Walton  finally  sat  down  he  had  evidently  lit- 
tle hope  tliat  his  words  would  produce  much  effect ;  and 
indeed  there  was  no  certainty  that  the  temporary  quiet 
would  be  long  presen-ed. 

We  were  all,  therefore,  not  a  little  startled  when  Pen- 
rose Kuildeuly  arose  from  his  seat,  and  said,  in  a  clear,  firm 
vracOi — "  I  am  sure  I  speak  tlie  sentiments  of  all  my  feJ- 
kw-aichotais,  Mr.  Walton,  when  I  say  that  we  mil  keep 
order." 
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The  older  boys  nodded  their  assent  and  resumed  their 
studies.  Thornton  himg  down  his  head,  and  seemed  to 
have  quite  lost  his  spirits  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  the 
business  of  the  school  went  on  like  clock-work.  I  don't 
think  we  ever  had  so  quiet  an  afternoon. 
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OONTAnflJJG    FEiTa    I 


D  CONVEKSATIONa 


nPOX   THE   ROOF, 


Wits  the  end  of  March  the  mnter  term  of  the  Bchool 
come  to  n  close.  I  had  established  my  position  rs  an  apt 
and  rapidly  advancing  scholar  ;  others  had  the  start  of  me, 
but  no  one  made  better  progress.  I  had  mastered,  among 
Other  things,  Geometry  and  a  Latin  epitome  of  Sacred  His- 
tory. The  mystic  words  — "  Dem  creavil  calutn  et  irrram" 
—  which  I  had  approached  with  wonder  and  reverence,  as 
If  they  had  been  thundered  out  of  aii  unseen  world,  were 
now  become  as  simple  and  familiar  as  anything  in  Peter 
Farley.  Miss  Hitchcock,  with  the  air  of  a  queen  conferring 
the  order  of  the  Shower-Ilath,  promised  me  Cornelius  Ne- 
pos  Knd  Fluxions  for  the  summer  term ;  and  Dr.  Dymond 
hinted  to  the  composition-class  that  we  might  soon  try  our 
hands  at  original  essays.  Something  was  also  said  about  a 
detiating  club.  The  perspective  lengthened  and  brightened 
with  every  forward  step. 

The  close  of  the  term  was  signalized  by  a  school  exhi- 
bition, to  which  were  invited  the  relatives  of  the  pupils  and 
the  principal  personages  in  Honeybrook,  —  two  clergymen, 
ihe  doctor,  the  "  squire,"  the  teacher  of  the  common  school, 
and  «x  retired  families  of  independent  means.  To  most 
of  iia  boys  tt  was  both  a  proud  and  solemn  occa^on.  I  was 
bent  upon  having  mother  to  witness  my  performance,  and 
hoped  she  conld  come  with  tlie  Rands,  but  their  bluest 
■nd  best  carriage  would  hold  do  more  than  themselves. 
kl  the  last  moment  Neighbor  NUes  made  the  oifer  of  an 
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ancient  horse  and  vehicle,  which  she  used  for  her  owii'fl 
casional  visits  in  the  neighborhood.     As  the  horse  had  fre- 
quently been  known  to  stop  in  the  road,  but  never,  of  his 
own  will,  to  go   foster  than  a  creeping  walk,  it  was  aor 
^dered  safe  for  mother  to  drive  him  over  alone  a 
me  home  with  her  for  my  month's  vacation. 

At  the  appointed  time  she  made  her  appearance,  c 
in  the  brown  silk  that  dated  from  her  wedded  days,  e 
venerable  crape  shawl  which  had  once  covered  the  shoul- 
ders of  Aunt  Christina.  She  was  quite  overawed  on  Ijelng 
presented  to  Dr.  Dymond  and  Miss  Hitchcock,  but  made 
speedy  acquaintance  with  Mother  Dymond,  and,  indeed, 
took  3  seat  beside  her  in  the  front  row  of  spectators.  The 
exercises  were  very  simple.  Specimens  of  our  penmanship 
and  geometrical  diagrams  (which  few  of  the  guests  under- 
stood) were  exhibited ;  we  were  drilled  in  mental  arithme- 
tic, and  answered  chemical,  pneumatic,  hydraulic,  and  astro- 
nomical questions.  But  the  crowning  pride  and  interest  of 
the  day  was  reserved  fbr  the  declamations,  tn  which  at  least 
half  the  pupils  took  part.  From  tlie  classic  contents  of  the 
"  Columbian  Orator,"  we  selected  passages  from  Robert 
Emmet,  William  Pitt,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Cicei-o ;  Byron, 
Joel  Barlow,  and  Milton ;  Addison  and  Bed  Jacket  Dr. 
Dymond  assigned  to  me  the  part  of"  David,"  from  Hai 
More's  dramatic  poem.  I  did  n't  quite  like  to  t>e  nddi 
as  "  girl !  "  by  Bill  Dawson,  —  llie  biggest  boy  in  the  « 
who  was  Goliath,  —  or  to  be  told  to 


Aud  luklil  Ibnd 
The  bright  lui 


"Go, 
aUiuicn  vlth  llu  Bjrruui  mwdi : 
(un»i  tiaacc;  aniJ  lei  Uiem  baitl 
riuiCB  of  thy  goldBn  hair," — 


especially  tui  Thornton  and  the  younger  fellows  anickend 
when  he  oune  to  the  last  line.  My  hair  mi^t  sdll  hnYe 
had  a  reddiah  tinge  where  the  mm  struck  across  It,  bnl  it 
was  grtnrtng  dvker  from  year  lo  year.  I  gave  it  back  to 
Goliatlt,  however,  when  it  came  to  my  mm  lo  say,  — 
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or  when,  diluting  into  prophecy,  I  screamed,  — 

■■  Nor  (liee  alone,  — 
Ths  mingled  carcBStw  of  your  llilck  bests 
Shu!)  ^leid  the  plaini)  of  Elah '. " 

I  think  I  produced  an  eETect  I  know  that  mother  looked 
triiimphiuit  when  I  swung  a  piece'  of  leather  with  nothing 
id  Bill  Da\Tson  tumbled  fidl  length  on  the  piatTomi. 
CKcasioning  mild  exclamations  and  shuddering  among  the 
female  spectatora  ;  and  I  fancied  that  Kmilj  Rand  (in  the 
crimson  merino)  must  have  been  favorably  impressed.  I 
certainly  made  a  better  appearance  than  Charley,  who 
rushed  through  bis  share  of  the  debate  in  the  Boman  Sen- 
e,  in  this  wise,  — 

"  Myth  DiighuImiiBtceiifeuiu'etiiraedonpeace,  '* 
The  great,  the  auspicious  day  of  Cato  and  of  Rome  came 
to  an  end.  I  said  good-bye  to  the  boys  :  Caruthers  was  go- 
ing off  to  his  carpenter-work,  and  woidd  not  return.  I  liked 
him  and  was  sorry  to  lose  him.  We  never  met  agiun,  but 
I  have  ^nce  heard  of  him  as  State  senator  in  a  Western 
capital.  Even  the  dark  eyes  of  Penrose  looked  upon  me 
Inadly  as  he  shook  hands,  bestowing  a  side-bow,  as  he  did 
■o,  upon  my  mother.  Miss  Hitchcock  gave  me  a  parting 
ii^unctioa  of  "  Remember,  Glodfrey !  — Fluxions  and  Cor- 
nelius Nepos ! "  and  so  we  climbed  into  the  creaking  vehi- 
cle and  set  ofThomewards. 
We  might  have  walked  with  much  more  speed  and  com- 
le  horse  took  up  and  put  down  his  feet  as  gently 
rerc  siifTering  from  corns  ;  at  the  least  rise  in  the 
iMopped.  looked  around  at  us,  and  seemed  to  expect 
it,  heaving  a  deep  aigh  when  forced  to  resume  his 
Then  he  had  an  insane  desire  of  walking  In  the 
gutter  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  and  all  my  jerking  of 
the  r«na  and  flourishing  of  a  short  dogwood  switch  pro- 
duced  not  tlie   slightest  effect     He  merely  whisked  his 
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stumpy  tail,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  HuU  for  you  !  We 
reached  the  Cross-Keys  at  last,  long  after  sunset;  but  the 
abominable  beast,  who  had  been  so  ready  to  stop  anywhere 
on  the  way,  now  utterly  refused  to  be  pulled  up  at  our  gate, 
and  mother  was  obliged  to  ride  on  to  the  bars  at  the  end 
of  Niles*s  lane,  before  she  could  get  down.  Our  good 
Neighbor  thereupon  sallied  out  and  took  us  in  to  tea ;  so 
the  end  of  the  joiuney  was  pleasant 

The  vacation  came  at  a  fortunate  time.  I  succeeded  in 
getting  our  garden  into  snug  trim :  the  peas  were  stuck  and 
the  cabbages  set  out  before  my  summer  term  commenced ; 
nor  were  the  studies  neglected  which  I  had  purposed  to 
continue  at  home.  Bob  Simmons  had  finally  left,  and  I 
missed  him  sadly :  Rand's  great  house,  whither  I  was  now 
pri\nleged  to  go  occasionally,  with  even  the  attraction  of 
Emily,  could  not  fill  up  the  void  left  by  his  departure.  I 
was  not  sorry  when  the  month  drew  to  an  end.  The  little 
cottage  seemed  to  have  grown  strangely  quiet  and  lonely ; 
my  nest  imder  the  roof  lost  its  charm,  except  when  the 
April  rains  played  a  pattering  lullaby  upon  the  shingles ; 
looking  forward  to  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Fluxions,  I  no 
longer  heard  my  mother's  antiquated  stories  with  the  same 
boyish  relish,  and  something  of  this  new  unrest  must  have 
betrayed  itself  in  my  habits.  I  never,  in  fact,  thought  of 
concealing  it  —  never  dreamed  that  my  mind,  in  breaking 
away  from  the  government  of  home  ideas  and  associa- 
tions, could  give  a  pang  to  the  loving  heart,  for  which  I 
was  all,  but  wliicli,  seemingly,  was  not  all  for  me. 

I  returned  to  Or.  Dyinond's  with  the  assured,  confident 
air  of  a  boy  wlio  known  the  ground  upon  which  he  stands. 
My  rulation.M  with  thr  principal  had  been  agreeable  from 
the  coniinrnrpMiont,  and  tho  contact  with  my  fellow-stu- 
dcnU  hiul  Ifinjj  nhwp  rpn<<pd  1o  itwpire  mo  with  shyness  or 
dread.  1  hrul  nmny  iniMlp»"rtfp  Mpiulship!*  among  them,  but 
wa»  Htriinply  alfrarlpd  ♦ovri^nls  Ufinp,  Pi<i*opl,  perhaps,  him 
whofK*  hnuKhfy  «?old«e«««  !-t»ppll<»d  \\\^.   \  wa»  lit  ft  loss,  then,  to 
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com  prebend  this  m&gnetistn  luow  it  has  ceased  to  be  obscure 
I  wiLs  impressed,  fur  more  powerful];  than  I  suspected,  by 
hia  physic^  beauty.  Htid  those  short,  full,  clearly-cut  lips 
smiled  upon  me.  I  should  not  have  questioned  whctlier  the 
words  that  came  from  iheni  were  good  or  eril.  His  influ- 
ence over  me  might  have  been  boundless,  if  he  had  so 
willed  it  —  but  he  did  not.  The  tenderer  shoots  of  feeling 
were  nipped  as  fust  as  they  put  forth.  He  was  always  just 
And  coDsidenle.  and  perhaps  as  communicative  towards 
myself  03  towards  any  of  the  other  boys ;  but  tliis  was 
for  frutn  being  it  Irnnk,  cordial  companiunsliip.  Ills  reti- 
cence, liowevcr,  occasionally  impressed  me  as  not  being 
entirely  natuni ;  there  was  about  him  an  air  of  some  sad 
])rcninture  exi>erience  of  life. 

Few  of  the  quiet,  studious,  older  pupils  remained  during 
the  summer,  while  there  was  an  accession  of  younger  ones, 
pnodpally  from  Philadelphia.  The  tone  of  our  society 
tliUB  became  gay  and  lively,  even  romping,  at  times.  I 
iras  heardly  (bnd  of  sport,  and  I  now  gave  myself  up  to  it 
vhoUj  during  play-hours.  1  was  always  ready  for  a  game 
of  ball  on  the  green  ;  for  a  swim  in  the  shallow  upper  part 
<rf  Honcybrook  Fond ;  for  an  excursion  to  the  elearingt 
wherti  wihl  strawberries  grew  ;  for  —  not  at  first,  I  honestly 
declare  find  not  without  cowardly  terrors  and  serious 
twinges  of  conscience  —  for  a  midnight  descent  into  the 
cellar,  fl  trembling  groping  in  the  dark  until  the  pies  were 
ihund.  and  tlien  a  rapid  transfer  of  a  brace  of  them  to  our 
attic  The  perils  of  tlie  latter  exploit  made  it  fearfully  at- 
tractive, llad  the  pies  been  of  the  kind  wliich  we  nbomi- 
naled,  —  dried-apple,  —  we  should  have  stolen  them  all  the 
■Bine.  I^'ay,  such  is  the  natural  depravity  of  the  human 
beart,  that  no  pies  were  so  good  (or  ever  have  been  since) 
**  thoeo  which  we  divided  on  the  top  of  a  trunk,  and  ate 
by  moonlight,  sitting  in  uur  shirts. 
'  The  empty  dishes  of  course  told  the  tale,  and  before 
nany  days  a  stout  wooden  grating  was  erected  across  the 
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cellar,  in  fix)nt  of  the  pastry  shelves.  This  device  merely 
stimulated  our  ingenuity.  Various  plans  were  suggested, 
and  finally  two  of  the  boldest  boys  volimteered  to  descend 
and  test  a  scheme  of  their  own.  They  were  absent  half 
an  hour,  and  we  were  beginning  to  be  more  amused  than 
apprehensive  at  their  stay,  when  they  appeared  with  the 
coveted  pies  in  their  arms.  They  had  secreted  matches 
and  a  bit  of  candle,  found  the  oven-shovel,  and  thrust  it 
through  the  grating,  after  which  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
reach  the  dish,  withdraw  the  pie  perpendicularly,  and  re- 
place the  dish  on  the  shelf.  I  fancy  Mother  Dymond  must 
have  opened  her  silly  eyes  unusually  wide  the  next  morning. 
The  enemy  now  adopted  a  change  of  tactics  which  came 
near  proving  disastrous.  Thornton  and  myself  were  chosen 
for  the  next  night* s  foray.  We  had  safely  descended  the 
stairs  (which  would  creak  tremendously,  however  lightly  you 
stepped),  and  I,  as  the  leader,  commenced  feeling  my  way 
in  the  dark  across  the  dining-room,  when  I  came  unexpect- 
edly upon  a  delicately  piled  pyramid  of  chairs.  I  no  sooner 
touched  the  pile  than  down  it  crashed,  with  the  noise  of  ar- 
tillery. Thornton  whisked  out  of  the  door  and  up-stairs 
like  a  cat,  I  following,  completely  panic-struck.  I  was  none 
too  quick,  for  another  door  suddenly  opened  into  the  pas- 
sage and  the  light  of  a  lamp  struck  vengefiiUy  up  after  us. 
By  this  time  I  had  cleared  the  first  flight,  and  all  that  Dr. 
Dymond  could  have  seen  of  me  was  the  end  of  a  flag  of 
truce  fluttering  across  the  landing-place.  He  gave  chase 
very  nimbly  for  his  years,  but  I  increased  the  advantage 
already  gained,  and  was  over  head  and  ears  in  bed  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  the  attic-floor.  Thornton  was  already 
snoring.  The  Doctor  presently  made  his  appearance  in 
his  dressing-gown,  evidently  rather  puzzled.  He  looked 
from  bed  to  bed,  and  beheld  only  the  innocent  sleep,  knit- 
ting up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care.  If  he  had  been  familiar 
with  Boccaccio  (a  thing  not  to  be  for  a  moment  suspected), 
he  might  have  tried  the  stratagem  of  King  Agilulf  with 
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triumpliaiit  success.  Even  the  test  which  Lady  Derby  ap- 
plied to  Fcncllu  might  have  been  sufficient  I  fUncy.  how- 
ever, liiiit  be  fdt  silly  in  being  foiled,  and  thought  only  of 
retreHtJDg  with  dignity. 

He  Goully  broke  silence  by  exclaiming,  in  a  stem  voice, 

Who  was  it?" 

Bill  Dawson,  who  had  really  been  asleep,  started,  rubbed 
bis  «)-««,  and  finally  sat  up  in  bed,  looking  red  and  flustered. 
The  Doctor's  face  brightened!  he  moved  a  step  nearer  to 
Bill,  and  again  ashed  :  "  Who  made  the  disturbance  ?  " 

"  I  —  I  'ni  sure  I  don't  know,"  Bill  stammered :  "  I  did 
n't  bear  «nything." 

"  You  did  not  hear  ?  There  was  a  dreadful  racket,  sir, 
I  Uiou^it  tiie  house  was  coniing  down.  It  roused  me  out 
of  my  sleep  "  (as  if  he  had  not  been  watching  in  the  ad- 
joiaiag  room  !  )  "  and  then  I  heard  somebody  running  up 
mnd  down  stairs.    Take  care,  Dawson ;  this  won't  do." 

Dili  made  a  confused  and  incoherent  protestation  of  in- 
nocence, which  the  Doctor  cut  short  by  exclaiming :  "  Don't 
let  it  happen  again,  sir  I "  and  vanisliing  with  hia  lam]). 
Vhelher  be  was  really  so  little  of  a  detective  ns  to  suspect 
Ihfi  first  boy  whom  his  voice  brought  to  life,  or  merely  made 
Use  of  Dawson  as  a  telegraphic  wire  to  transmit  messages 
Id  the  rest  of  us,  I  will  not  decide.  At  dinner  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  for  several  succeeding  days.  Bill  was  furnished, 
In  accordance  with  private  instructions  to  the  waiting-maids, 
with  an  immense  slice  of  pie,  which  he  devoured  in  con- 
vulsive hsste.  Dr.  Dymond's  sharp  eye  on  him  all  the  time, 
«nd  Dr.  Dymond's  thumbs  revolving  around  each  other  ot 
double  speed.     It  was  great  fim  for  us,  although  It  put  a 

3p  to  our  midnight  excursions  to  the  cellar. 

A  few  weeks  later,  however,  we  found  tt  substitute  which 

w  more   innocent,   although   qtrite  as  irregular.      The 

Mtber  had  become  very  hot,  and  our  atdc  was  bo  Insuffer- 
■Uy  cbMe  and  sultry  that  we  not  only  kept  the  window  open 
nlgliL  but  kicked  off  the  bedclothes.     Frefjuently  ooe 
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or  the  other  of  us,  unable  to  sleep,  would  sit  in  the  n 
and  cool  his  heated  body.  And  so  it  happened  one  night, 
whcii  we  were  all  tossing  restlessly  and  eschanging  lamen- 
tations, that  Thornton's  voice  called  in  to  us  from  the  outer 
air,  "  I  say,  boys,  come  out  here  ;  it 's  grand." 

The  roof  of  the  bouse  was  but  slightly  pitched,  with  a 
broad  gutter  at  the  bottom.  Thomiou  had  stepped  into 
this  and  wallted  up  to  the  comb,  where  he  sat  in  his  breezy 
drai)erj-,  leaning  against  a  chimney.  The  prospect  was  so 
tempting  that  all  of  us  who  were  awake  followed  him. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  night  The  moon,  steeped  in 
hazy  warmth,  swam  languidly  across  the  deep  violet  sky,  in 
which  only  the  largest  stars  faintly  sparkled.  The  poplar- 
leaves  rocked  to  and  fro  on  their  twisted  stems  and  coun- 
terfdted  a  pleasant  breeze,  though  but  the  merest  breath 
of  air  was  stirring.  Stretcliing  away  to  the  south  and 
southwest,  the  whole  basin  of  the  valley  was  visible,  its 
features  massed  and  balanced  with  a  breadtli  and  beauty 
which  the  sun  could  never  give.  The  sin^c  spire  of  Flon- 
eybrook  rose  in  darker  blue  above  the  shimmering  pearly 
gray  of  the  distance,  and  a  streak  of  purest  silier  was 
drawn  across  the  bosom  of  the  pond.  Thtse  delicate,  vol- 
atile perfumes  of  grass  and  leaves  and  earth  which  are 
only  called  forth  bj  night  and  dew,  Hied  tlie  air.  On  such 
a  night,  our  waste  of  beauty  in  the  unconsciousness  of  slum- 
ber seems  little  less  than  sin. 

We  crowded  together,  sitdng  on  the  sharp  comb  (which, 
gradually  cutting  into  the  unprotected  flesh,  suggested  the 
advantage  of  being  a.  cherub)  or  lying  at  fidl  lengtlion  tlic 
gentle  slope  of  the  roof,  and  unanimously  declared  that  il 
was  better  than  bed.  Our  young  brains  were  warmed  and 
our  timcieE  stimulated  by  the  poetic  influences  of  the  nighl. 
We  wondered  whetlier  the  moon  was  inliabitcd,  and  If  »«. 
what  sort  of  people  they  were  ;  and  finally,  whether  the 
lunar  schuol-boys  played  bull,  and  bought  piUMtulS  vidi 
their  pocketinoney,  and  slole  pies. 
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"  By  George ! "  exclaimed  one  of  the  composition -class, 
that  ^  ■  good  idea !  Next  week,  ttie  Doctor  says,  n-e  may 
choose  our  own  subjects  to  write  about.  Now  I  'm  going 
tn  write  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  because,  jou 
know,  a  fellow  can  say  just  what  he  pleases,  iiurl  who  's  to 
prove  It  may  n't  be  true  ?  " 

•■  I  guess  1 11  write  a  poem,  or  a  tragedy,  or  something 
of  that  sort,"  saiil  Brolherton,  sticking  up  one  leg  into  the 
idr  ns  he  In;  upon  his  back. 

"  What  is  a  tragedy  ?  "  asked  Jones. 
^"Psliaw!  don't  you  know  that?"  broke  in  Thornton, 
*ith  an  idr  of  contempt  "  They  're  played  in  the  theatres. 
1  've  seen  'em.  Where  the  people  get  stabbed,  or  poisoned, 
and  everything  comes  out  dreadfiil  at  the  end,  it  "s  tragedy  ; 
«nd  where  they  laugh  all  the  time,  and  play  tricks,  and  get 
married,  and  wind  up  comfortable,  it 's  comedy." 

But  I  was  at  tlie  theatre  once,"  said  Brotherton.  "and 
two  of  them  were  killed,  and  he  and  she  got  married  for 
all  that  T  tell  yoii,  she  wa.s  a  beautj-l  Now,  what  would 
you  call  that  sort  of  a  play  ?  " 

"  Why,  a  comic  tragedy,  to  be  sure."  answered  Thornton. 

"  Where  do  the  theatres  get  them  ?  " 

■■  Ob,  they  have  men  hired  to  write  them,"  Thornton 
continued,  proud  of  a  chance  to  show  his  superior  knowl- 
edge. "Kly  brother  Eustace  told  me  all  about  it  He  's  a 
lawyer,  and  has  an  office  of  his  own  in  Seventh  Street  He 
knows  one  of  the  men,  and  I  know  him  too,  but  I  foi^et 
ids  name.  I  was  in  Eustace's  office  one  afternoon  when  he 
■eome  t  lie  Itad  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  ;  be  was  a  tragedician. 
A  tragedician  's  a  man  that  writes  only  tragedies.  Comedi- 
dans  write  comecUes ;  it 's  great  fun  to  know  them.  They 
can  mimic  anybody  they  choose,  and  change  their  faces  intc 
a  hundred  different  shapes." 

"  How  mucb  do  they  get  paid  for  their  tragedies  ?  "  asked 
the  iaquisidve  .loucs, 

"  Very  likely  a  hundred  dollars  a  piece,"  I  su^eated. 
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^  A  hundred  dollars  I "  sneered  Thornton;  ''tell  that  to 
the  marines !  Why,  I  suppose  my  brother  Eustace  could 
write  one  a  day,  —  he  writes  like  a  book,  I  tell  you,  —  and  ' 
he  'd  make  tragedies  quick  enough,  at  that  price.  We  had 
a  boy,  once,  in  father^s  store,  that  swept  and  made  fires, 
and  he  went  into  the  theatre  for  a  soldier  in  the  fighting- 
plays,  for  two  dollars  a  week,  —  uniforms  found.  I  should 
think  if  a  regular  tragedician  got  twenty  dollars  a  week, 
he  'd  be  lucky." 

"  Why  don't  your  brother  write  them  ?  "  I  asked* 
'^  He  ?    Oh,  he  cotdd  do  it  easy,  but  I  guess  it  is  n't 
exactly  respectable.   A  lawyer,  you  know,  is  as  good  as  any 


man." 


"  Shut  up,  you  little  fool  I "  exclaimed  a  clear,  deep  voice, 
so  good-humored  in  tone  that  we  were  slightly  startled,  not 
immediately  recognizing  Penrose,  who  had  come  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  dormer-window,  and  was  seated  in  the 
hip  of  the  roof  His  shirt  was  unbuttoned  and  the  collar 
thrown  back,  revealing  a  noble  neck  and  breast,  and  his 
slender,  symmetrical  legs  shone  in  the  moonlight  like 
golden-tinted  marble.  His  lips  were  parted  in  the  sensu- 
ous delight  of  the  balmy  air-bath,  and  his  eyes  shone  Uke 
dark  fire  in  the  shadow  of  his  brows.  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  any  human  being  so  beautiful. 

**  You  forget,  Oliver,"  he  continued,  in  a  kindly  though 
patronizing  tone,  '*  that  Shakspeare  was  a  writer  of  trage- 
dies." 

'<  I  know,  Tonroso,"  Thornton  meekly  answered,  ''  that 
Shakspeiiro  wtis  a  groat  man.  His  books  are  in  my 
brother's  libmry  at  the  ofiico  in  Seventh  Street,  but  I  'yo 
never  road  any  uf  'oiu.  Kustace  says  I  could  n't  under- 
stand 'om  yet" 

*<  Nor  he,  either,  I  dare  trny,"  Penrose  remarked. 

<<  Boys,"  ho  adiled,  after  a  pauats  *'  Rrothcrton  has  had 
an  idea,  and  now  I  've  got  one.  'i'hlN  is  a  good  time  and 
place  for  selecting  our  thtunei*  thr  umuiMMtUon.    We  are  in 
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the  higlier  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  where  the  air 
exiKinds  I  should  n't  wonder  if  the  brain  expanded  too 
Tkloonlight  brings  out  our  thoughts.  Who  'd  have  supposed 
that  Thornton  knew  so  much  about  '  tragedictons '  and 
•  conicdicians '  ?  " 

We  all  hiughed,  even  Thornton  himseli^  although  he 
was  n't  sure  but  that  Penrose  might  be  "  chaffing"  him. 
The  latter's  suggestion  was  at  once  taken  up,  and  the 
themes  discussed  and  adopted.  I  believe  mine  was  "  The 
Influence  of  Nature,"  or  something  of  the  kind. 

"  Why  could  n't  we  get  up  a  Fourth-of-July  Celebratiou 
mntoug  ourselves  ?  We  have  lots  of  talent,"  Penrose 
further  suggested,  in  a  mocking  tone;  but  we  took  it  seri* 
ously  and  responded  witli  great  enthusiasm.  We  appealed 
to  him  as  an  authority  for  the  order  of  exercises,  each  one 
ftiudoua  for  a  prominent  part 

"  It  nught  do,  after  all,"  he  said,  reflectively ;  "  they 
usually  arrange  it  so :  —  First,  prayer ;  tliat  's  Dr.  Dyniond, 
of  course,  always  provided  be  's  willing.  Then,  reading  the 
Declaration  ;  we  want  a  clear,  straightforward  reader  for 
that" 

"You're  the  very  fellow!"  exclaimed  Thornton.  We 
all  thought  and  said  the  same  tiling. 

**  Well  —  I  should  n't  mind  it  for  once,  —  so  you  don't  ask 
me  to  spout  and  make  pump-handles  of  my  arms.  That 's 
fixed,  we  11  say.  What's  next?  Song  —  'Tlie  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,'  of  course ;  hard  to  sing,  but  four  voices 
win  do.  if  we  can  get  no  more.  Then  the  Oration ;  don't 
all  speak  at  once  I  I  think,  on  the  whole,  Marsh  would  do 
tDlcrably." 

"Marsh  ia  n't  here,"  Jones  interrupted. 

"What  if  he  is  n'tl  Are  we  to  have  a  school  celebra- 
tion, or  only  a  fi'penny-bit  concern,  got  up  by  this  bare- 
logged  committee,  holding  a  secret  session  on  tlie  Academy 
roof?  Let  me  alone  till  1  've  finished,  and  then  say  and 
*)  what  yoti   please.     Oration — after  that,  recitation  of 
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What-d'-you-caU-liiin'B  'Ode  to  the  Ameiican  Eagle' 
or  two  more  addresses  —  short  —  to  give  the  other  Daniel 
Webstors  a  chance ;  then,  we  ought  to  have  an  origiDol 
poem,  but  who  'd  write  it  ?  " 

Tfiis  seemed  to  ua  bejond  the  combined  powers  of  the 
school.     We  were  silent,  and  Penrose  continued,  — 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  I  'in  sure.  But  it 's  part  of 
the  regular  programme,  —  no  gentleman's  Fourth  of  Juljr 
complete  without  it.  If  Godlre;  would  try,  perhaps  he 
might  grind  out  something." 

"Godfrey?"  and  "Me?"  were  simultaneous  excluma' 
tions,  uttered  by  Jones,  Brotherton,  and  myself. 

"Yes,  I  can't  think  of  anybody  else.  Tou  could  try 
your  hand  at  the  thing,  Godfrey,  and  show  it  to  Dr.  Dy- 
mond.  lie  II  put  a  stopper  on  you  if  you  don't  do  credit 
to  the  school.  There  's  nothing  else  that  I  know  of^  ex- 
cept a  song  to  wind  up  with  ;  •  Old  Hundred  *  voidd  do. 
But  before  anything  more  is  done,  we  must  let  the  rest  of 
the  boys  know  i  that 's  all  I  've  got  to  say." 

While  the  others  eagerly  entered  into  a  further  discus- 
sion  of  the  matter,  I  rolled  over  on  the  roof  and  gave  my- 
self up  to  a  fascinating  reverie  about  the  proposed  poem. 
How  grand,  how  glorious.  I  thought,  if  I  could  really  do 
such  a  thing!  —  if  I  could  imitate,  though  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance, the  majesdc  march  of  Barlow's  "  Viaon  of  C-oliun- 
bus"I  "Marco  Boizaris"  I  considered  hopelessly  beyond 
my  powers.  The  temptation  and  die  dread  were  about 
equally  balanced;  but  the  idea  was  like  a  tropical  sand- 
flea.  It  had  got  under  my  skin,  and  the  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge it  opened  the  germs  of  a  hundred  otiiers.  I  had 
never  seriously  tried  my  hand  at  rhyme,  for  the  school-hoy 
doggerel  in  which  "  Honeybrook"  was  coupled  witli  ■'  fliony 
brook  "  and  "  Oymond  "  with  "  printing,"  was  conteinpUblD 
stui^  I  am  glad  that  die  f<Mregoiag  terminations  tre  ail 
that  I  remember  o(  it. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  before  the  excitement  sui>- 
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^ded.  Two  boys,  who  had  meanwhile  gone  to  sleep  on 
their  bocks,  with  their  faces  to  the  moon,  were  aroused 
mid  we  reniraed  through  the  window.  I  got  into  bed, 
already  linking  -'glory "  with  "story,"  tliough  stdl  trem- 
blingly uucertain  of  my  abiJity. 

-  Oh,  Penrose,"  I  whispered,  as  I  lay  down  beside  my 
bedfeUoir,  "do  you  really  think  I  can  do  it?" 

"  Don't  bother  me  1 "  was  all  the  encouragement  he  gave, 
then  or  afterwards. 

Our  airy  conclaves  were  repeated  nightly,  as  long  as  the 
warm  weatlier  lasted.  The  boys  in  the  other  rooms  were 
let  Into  the  secret,  and  issued  (ram  their  respective  win- 
dows to  join  us.  I  remember  as  many  as  twenty-five, 
scattered  about  in  various  pictiu^sque  and  sculpturesque 
allitude*.  Dr.  Dymond,  apparently,  did  not  suspect  this 
new  device  :  if  we  sometimes  fell  asleep  over  our  books  in 
the  aftcmooD,  the  sultry  weather,  of  course,  was  to  blame. 
We  aftenrards  leanied,  however,  tluit  we  had  been  once 
or  twice  espied  by  late  travellers  on  the  neighboring  high- 
iray. 

The  plan  of  our  patriotic  celebration  matured  and  was 
finally  carried  out  in  a  modified  form.  Our  principal  made 
no  objection,  and  accepted  our  programme,  with  a  few 
Blight  changes,  such  ns  the  substitution  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lttogworthy,  of  Honeybrook,  for  himself,  in  the  matter  of 
thu  prayer.  There  was  some  competition  in  regard  to  the 
vraliotn,  but  Mar^  jusliiied  Penrose's  judgment  by  pro- 
Aicing  the  best.  No  one  competed  with  me.  nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  one  supposed  I  would  be  successful.  It 
was  a  terrible  L-iak.  1  had  both  ardor  and  ambition,  but 
a  *erj  limited  vocabulary,  and,  unfortunately,  an  ear  for  the 
IS  of  poetry  tar  in  advance  of  my  power  to  create 
After  trying  the  heroic  and  failing  utterly,  I  at 
l^ion  an  easy  Hemans-y  form  of  verse,  which  I 

icd  t«  wanuge.     I  was  very  well  satisfied  with 

Out  result.     It  was  a   glorification  of  tlie   Revolutionary 
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heroes,  in  eight-line  stmisas,  with  a  refrain,  which  is  | 
only  portion  of  it  I  can  remember, — 

"  Give  honor  to  out  fkthcn'  ntnie, 
Strike  up  llic  glorious  la7: 
Sonnd  high  ftar  them  the  tinmp  of  liune,  - 
'T  is  Fr«cdani*s  umal  day  1  " 

"  Not  bad,  not  bad,"  said  Dr.  Dymond,  when  he  had  |l 

ished  reading  this  effusion,  and  I  stood  waiting,  with  fiut 
beating  heart,  to  hear  his  decision.  " '  Great  oaks  from 
little  acorns  grow,'  even  if  the  acorn  is  not  perfectly  round. 
Ha ! "  he  continued,  smiling  at  the  smartness  of  his  own 
remark,  "  the  Academy  has  never  yet  turned  out  a  poet. 
We  have  two  Members  of  Congress  and  severiU  clergy- 
men, but  we  are  not  yet  represented  hi  the  world  of  let- 
ters. It  is  ray  rule  to  encourage  native  genius,  not  to 
suppress  it;  so  I'll  give  you  a  chance  this  time,  Godfrey. 
Mind,  I  don't  say  tliat  you  are,  or  can  be,  a  genuine  poet ; 
if  it 's  in  you,  it  will  come  out  some  day,  and  when  that  day 
comes,  remember  that  I  did  n't  crush  it  in  the  bud.  These 
verses  are  fair, — very  fair,  indeed.  They  might  be  pruned 
to  advantage,  here  and  there,  but  you  can  very  well  repeat 
them  as  they  are,  only  changing 'was'  into  'were,'  —  sub- 
junctive mood,  you  knovr,  —  and  'them'  into  'they'  — 
'did'  understood.  The  line  will  read  so  :  — 
" '  If  't  TTcra  given  (o  us  lo  fight  as  Ibey.' 
And.  of  course,  you  must  change  the  rhyme.  '  Diad 
must  come  out:  put  'ray'  ('of  glory,'  understood), 
America  —  poetic  license  of  prouimeJation.  I  could  teadi 
you  the  laws  which  govern  literal^  performances,  but  it  is 
not  included  in  tlie  design  of  my  school." 

Miss  Hitchcock  would  have  preferred  one  of  the  classic 
metres,  only  I  was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  compre- 
hend them.  She  repeated  to  me  Coleridge's  translatkn 
of  Schiller's  illustrations  of  beiaraeler  and  penta 
I  thought  they  ninst  be  very  fine,  because  I  had  i 
least  idea  of  tlic  meaning. 
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When  I  took  the  verses  home  to  mother,  she  thought 
them  almost  as  good  as  "Alcanzor  and  Zayda,"  the  only 
poem  she  knew.  I  was  obliged  to  make  her  an  elegant 
copy,  in  my  best  hand,  which  she  kept  between  the  leaves 
of  the  fiunily  Bible,  and  read  aloud  in  an  old-fashioned 
chant  to  Neighbor  Niles  or  any  other  female  gossip. 

When  the  celebration  came  off,  the  effect  I  produced 
was  flattering.  The  excitement  of  the  occasion  made  my 
declamation  earnest  and  impassioned,  and  the  verdict  of 
the  boys  was  that  it  was  ^'  prime."  Penrose  merely  nodded 
to  me  when  I  sat  down,  as  if  confirming  the  wisdom  of  his 
own  suggestion.  I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  what- 
ever praise  the  gesture  implied,  for  I  got  nothing  else. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WHICH  BRINGS  A  STERNER  CHANGE  IN  MT  FORTUNES. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  was  both  proud  and 
vain  of  the  little  distinction  I  had  achieved.  My  pulse 
began  to  flutter  with  coy  expectation  whenever  any  of  the 
boys  mentioned  the  poem,  —  which  happened  several  times 
during  the  two  succeeding  days.  I  was  backward  to  say 
much  about  it  myself,  but  I  dearly  liked  to  hear  others 
talk,  except  when  they  declared,  as  Bill  Dawson  did,  ^  Oh, 
he  got  it  out  of  some  book  or  other."  It  was  the  author's 
experience  in  miniature,  —  extravagant  praise,  conceit,  cen- 
sure, exasperation,  indifference. 

Of  course,  I  made  other  and  more  ambitious  essays. 
Several  of  the  boys  caught  the  infection,  and  for  a  fort- 
night the  quantity  of  dislocated  metre,  imperfect  rhyme,  and 
perfect  trash  produced  in  the  Honeybrook  Academy  was 
something  fearful.  Brotherton  attempted  an  epic  on  the 
discovery  of  America,  which  he  called  "  The  Ck)lumbine  " ; 
MtiTHh  wrote  a  long  didactic  and  statistical  poem  on  '^  The 
Wonders  of  Astronomy  " ;  while  Jones,  in  whom  none  of 
us  had  previously  detected  the  least  trace  of  sentiment, 
brought  fortli,  with  much  labor,  a  lamentable  effusion, 
entitled,  **  The  Deserted  Maiden,"  commencing,  — 

**  lie  haa  left  me  i  oh,  what  Mdness, 
What  reflecUona  fill  my  breaatl  " 

Gradually,  however,  the  malady,  like  measles  or  small- 
pox, ran  its  course  and  died  out,  except  in  my  own  case, 
which  threatened  to  become  chronic.     My  progress  in  the 
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graver  studies  was  somewhat  interrupted  thereby,  but  I 
proiiecuted  Latin  with  ardor,  tempted  by  the  promise  of 
Virgil,  and  began  to  crave  a  higher  literary  culture.  I  am 
not  sure  but  tliat  it  was  a  fortunate  accideut  which  turaed 
my  uiind  in  this  direction.  The  course  of  study  at  Honey- 
brook  was  neither  thorough  nor  methodical.  A  piece  of 
knowledge  was  hacked  off  this  or  that  branch,  and  thrown 
to  us  in  Imups.  There  was  a  lack  of  some  solvent  or  as- 
umilating  element,  to  equalize  our  mental  growth,  and  my 
'IKibition,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplied  the  need. 

10  after  the  Fourth,  three  of  us  had  pcmiis- 
go  to  Honeybrook  during  the  noon  recess.  My 
ran  to  buy  a  lead-pencil  for  three  cents,  and  Thoni- 
tou's  to  spend  his  liberal  supply  of  pocket-money  tn  pea- 
nuts and  candy,  wblch  he  generously  shared  with  us.  As 
we  were  returning  up  the  main  street,  we  paused  to  look 
U  B  Dew  brick  house,  -~  an  unusual  sight  in  the  quiet 
vQlagc,  —  the  walb  of  which  had  just  reached  the  second 
Gtury.  A  ringing  cry  of  "  Mort  I ''  at  the  same  moment 
cune  from  an  active  workman,  who  was  running  up  one  of 
the  comets.  I  recognized  the  voice,  and  cried  out  in  great 
joy,  "  Bob !  oh,  Bob,  is  that  you  ?  " 

He  dropped  his  trowel,  drew  his  dusty  sleeve  across  his 
brow  to  clear  his  eyes  from  the  streanung  sweat,  and  looked 
down.  The  dear  old  fellow,  —  what  a  grin  of  genuine  de- 
light sprc.id  over  his  face  !  '"  Blast  me  if 't  is  n't  John !  " 
he  cried.     "  Why.  John,  how  're  you  getdn'  on  ?  " 

"  Oh.  finely.  Bob,"  I  answered  ;  "  may  I  come  np  there 
and  shake  hands  with  you  ?  " 
"  No !  I  'U  come  down." 

He  was  down  the  gangway  in  three  leaps,  and  gave  me  a 
cnishing  grip  of  his  hard,  brick-dusted  hand.  "  I  've  only 
got  a  minute,"  he  said  ;  '■  the  boss  is  comin'  up  the  street. 
Row  you  've  growed  '  and  1  hear  you  're  a  famous  scholar 
•Irtady.  Well  —you  're  at  your  trade,  and  I  "m  at  mine. 
I  like  it  better  'n  1  thought  I  would.     I  can  lay.  and  p'int. 
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and  run  vp  corners,  right  smart     That  'i  my  cOmer :  i 
it  pretty  tolerable  straight  ?  " 

I  looked  at  it  with  tLe  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  and  i 
Diarked,  "  It's  very  well  done,  indeed,  Bob." 

''  Well,  good-bye.  I  've  got  a-uother  thousand  to  lay  be- 
fore I  knock  oS.     Take  care  of  yourself  1 " 

He  was  back  on  the  scaffold  in  do  time.  My  two  com- 
panions, standing  beside  me,  had  witnessed  our  interriew 
with  curiosity ;  so  I  said,  by  way  of  explanation,  as  we 
moved  on,  "  It 's  Bob  Simmons ;  he  'a  a  first-rate  fellow." 

"  A  relation  of  3'ours,  Godfrey  P  "  asked  Thornton,  rather 
inipertineatly. 

"Oh,  no!  I  wish  be  was.  I  bare  no  relations  except 
mother,  and  my  uncle  and  aunt  in  Reading." 

"  I  've  got  lots,"  Thornton  as.serted.  "  Six  —  no,  five 
uncles  and  six  &mits,  and  no  end  of  cousins.  I  don't  think 
a  fellow 's  worth  much  that  has  n't  got  relations.  Where 
are  you  going  to  get  your  money  if  they  don't  leave  it  to 
you?" 

"  I  must  earn  mine,"  I  said,  though,  I  am  ashamed  to 
Bay,  vith  a  secret  feeling  of  humiliation,  as  I  contrasted  my 
dependence  with  Thornton's  assured  position. 

"  Earn  ?  "  sneered  Thornton.    "  You  11  be  no  better  than 
that  bricklayer.     Catch  me  earning  the  money  I  s 
I  "m  going  to  be  a  gentleman  1 " 

1  might  here  pause  in  the  reminiscences  of  my  ti 
daj-s,  and  point  a  mora]  from  poor  Thornton's  aS\ 
but  to  what  end?     Some  destinies  are  congenital,  and  i 
their  way  straight  through  all  the  circumsUtnceg  of  11 
their  end  is  involved  in  their  beginning.    Let  me  r< 
ber  only  the  blDoming  face,  tlie  laughing  eyes,  at 
sunny  locks,  nor  imagine  that  later  picture,  which,  t 
God  !  /did  not  see. 

Iliornton  did  not  1^1  to  describe  my  interview  with  I 
with  his  own  cmbclti*hmenls.  after  our  return ;  and  m 
of  the  boys,  ledng  that  I  was  annoyed,  tonnented  mo  « 
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Ironical  rerorences  to  my  friend.  The  annoyance  was  leas, 
jver,  ibon  U  would  have  been  in  a  more  aristocratic 
school,  for  wc  had  not  only  tlie  sons  of  farmers,  but  some- 
tiauti  actual  mechanics,  ninong  us.  It  was  rumored,  in- 
de.ii,  IhRt  Dr.  Djmond,  now  an  LL.  D.  of  the  Lackawanna 
Universi^,  had  commenced  life  as  a  chnlr-malcer  in  Con 
necticut 

So  my  school-life  went  on.  Tlie  summer  passed  away, 
,ud  the  autumn,  and  the  second  winter.  My  meatfll 
gruwtli  was  so  evident,  that,  although  the  e;[pea5eB  of  the 
Bchool  proved  to  be  considerably  more  than  had  been 
e-ttunnted,  my  mother  could  not  think  of  abridging  the  full 
time  she  had  assigned  to  my  studies.  The  money  was 
forthcoming,  and  she  refused  to  tell  me  whence  it  came. 

You  shall  help  me  to  pay  it  back,  Johnny,"  was  all  she 
would  say. 

I  believed,  at  least,  that  she  was  not  overtasking  her  own 
■Irengtii  in  the  effort  to  earn  it  There  was  but  limited 
nnptoyment  for  her  needle  in  so  insignificant  a  place  as 
tiie  Croas-Keys.  and  she  was,  moreover,  unable  at  this  time 
to  do  OS  much  as  formerly.  The  bright  color,  I  could  not 
bdp  noticing,  had  faded  from  her  face,  and  was  replaced 
by  a  lirid,  waxen  hue ;  thick  strealis  of  gray  appeared  in 
her  dark  puffs,  and  her  round  forehead,  once  so  smooth, 
bpgaa  to  show  lines  which  hinted  at  concealed  suffering. 
She  confessed,  indeed,  that  she  had  "spells  of  weakness" 
nwr  and  then ;  "  but,"  she  added,  with  a  smile  which  teas- 
lured  roe,  "it's  nothing  more  than  I've  been  expecting. 
W©  old  people  are  subject  to  such  things.  There  's  Neigh- 
bor Niles,  now,>-to  bear  her  talk,  you  would  think  she 
never  had  a  well  day  in  her  life,  yet  what  a  deal  of  work 
she  does!" 

This  was  true.  Our  good  neighbor  was  never  free  from 
soma  kind  of  "  misery,"  as  she  expre^ively  tenned  it.  One 
day  siio  would  have  it  in  the  small  of  the  back ;  then  it 
would  minmt  to  a  spot  between  the  shoulder-blades  ;  next, 
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perhaps,  she  would  find  it  in  her  legs,  or  elbovH,  or  t 
on  the  top  of  her  head.  After  a  day  of  hard  scnibbl 
she  would  run  over  to  our  cottage,  drop  into  mother's  n 
ing-chair,  and  esclajm,  "  I  feel  powerful  weak ;  the  i 
ery  's  just  got  into  every  bone  o'  my  body." 

Thus,  though  at  times  I  noticed  with  apprehension  ij 
change  in  my  mother's  appearance,  the  feeling  was  speefl 
dismissed.  My  own  prospects  were  so  secure,  so  ^owi 
that  any  shadow  of  unwelcome  change  took  from  them  ■ 
illuminated  edge  as  it  approached-  But  there  came,  in  m 
b^inning  of  summer,  one  Sunday,  when  a  strange,  rcstq 
spirit  seemed  to  have  entered  the  cottage.  Every  iDcid|' 
of  that  day  is  burned  upon  my  memory  in 
legible  that  to  recall  them  brings  back  my  own  uncoinpf 
hended  pain.  The  day  was  hot  and  cloudless ;  every  p 
bush,  and  tree  rejoiced  in  the  perfect  beauty  of  its  I 
foliage.  The  air  was  filled,  not  with  any  distinct  fmj^ 
but  witli  a  soft,  all-pervading  smell  of  life.  Bees  i 
everywhere,  —  in  the  locust-blossoms,  in  the  stairy  t 
trees,  on  the  opening  pinks  and  sweet-williams  of  die  a 
den  ;  and  the  cat-bird  sang  from  a  bursting  throat,  oaM 
perch  among  the  reddening  mayduke  ctierries.  Tlie  h 
mony  of  such  a  day  is  so  exquisite  that  the  discord  t 
mood  which  cannot  receive  and  become  a  portion  o 
torture  scarcely  to  be  home. 

This  torture  I  first  endured  on  that  day.  What  I  feared 
—  whether,  in  fact,  I  did  fear —  I  could  not  tell, 
smothering  weight  lay  upon  my  heart,  and,  though  I  c 
not  doubt  that  mother  shared  the  same  intolerable  a 
it  offered  no  form  sufficientiy  tangible  for  expression 
insisted  on  my  reading  from  the  Psalms,  as  usual  whea  A 
did  not  go  to  church,  liut  interru]>ted  me  every  few  II 
utes  by  rising  from  her  scat  and  going  into  her  own  i 
or  the  kitchen,  or  the  garden,  without  any  clear  read 
Sometimes  I  caught  her  looking  al  nir  with  ores  thai 
positively  ipoifl  that  I  asked,  Involuntanly.  "  Uolber,  j 
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jou  taj  luiyUung?  "  Then  a  faint  color  would  come  itito 
her  face,  wliicli  hod  lost  none  of  its  roundness,  so  that  she 
snddeRl;  seemed  to  be  her  old,  bright,  clieerful  self. 

t  bclieTD  T  wtu  going  to  say  somelliing.  Johnnj',"  she 
would  atiKwcr,  "  but  it  cim't  make  much  odds  what  it  was, 
for  1  've  forgotten  it  already." 

As  the  day  wore  on,  her  restlessness  increased.  When 
was  necessary  for  her  to  leave  the  room,  on  some  house- 
hold errand,  she  would  call  to  me,  soon  afterwards,  "John- 
ny, are  you  there  ?  "  or  come  back  to  the  room  in  flushed 
haste,  as  if  fearful  of  some  impending  catastrophe.  Slie 
prepared  our  tea  with  a  feverish  hurry,  talking  all  the  time 
of  my  hunger  (though  I  had  not  the  least)  and  my  appe- 
tite, and  bow  pleusant  it  was  to  have  me  there,  and  how 
■be  always  looked  forward  to  Sunday  evening,  and  how 
fiist  the  time  Itad  gone  by.  to  be  sure,  since  I  first  went  to 
Dr.  Oymond's  school,  and  what  progress  I  had  made,  and 
■ht  wished  she  could  send  me  to  college,  but  it  could  n't 
be,  no,  there  was  no  use  in  thinking  of  it  —  with  such 
earnestness  and  so  many  repetitions  that  I  became  at  last 
quite  confiised.  Yet,  when  we  sat  down  to  the  table  she 
became  ^lent,  and  her  face  resumed  its  waxen  pallor. 

During  the  evening  she  still  talked  about  the  school, 
and  what  I  should  du  the  following  winter,  after  leaving  it, 
"  Perhaps  Dr.  Dyraond  might  want  an  assistant,"  she  said  i 
"you're  young,  John,  it's  true,  but  I  should  think  you 
could  do  as  well  as  Walton,  and  then  you  could  still  study 
between  whiles.  I  wouldn't  have  you  mention  It — the 
idea  just  came  into  my  head,  that 's  all.  If  you  were  only 
two  years  older  I     I  'm  sure  I  'd  keep  you  there  longer  if  I 

could,  but" 

"Don't  think  of  that,  mother  I"  I  interrupted  i  "we 
noiljr  can't  afford  it" 

"No,  we  can'C  she  sighed,  "not  even  if  I  was  to  give 
op  the  cottage  and  go  somewhere  as  housekeeper.  I  did 
tiUtik  of  that,  once,  but  it 's  too  lat«.  Well,  you  'II  have  the 
bra  years  1  pnjmised  you,  Johnny." 
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Much  more  she  said  to  the  same  purport,  intemiptiiig 
herself  every  now  and  then  with,  <'  Stop,  there  was  some- 
thing else  I  had  to  say  I "  —  which,  when  recalled,  generally 
proved  to  be  something  already  mentioned. 

When  I  went  to  bed,  I  lay  awake  for  a  long  time,  trying 
to  explain  the  singular  unrest  which  had  come  upon  the 
house.  It  finally  occurred  to  me  that  mother  had  probably 
gotten  into  some  trouble  on  account  of  the  expense  of  my 
schooling.  I  could  hear  her,  in  the  room  below  me,  walk- 
ing about  uneasily,  opening  and  shutting  drawers,  talking 
to  herself,  it  seemed.  Once  or  twice  something  like  a 
smothered  groan  reached  my  ear.  I  resolved  that  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  should  not  go  by  without  my  knowing  to 
what  extent  she  had  drawn  upon  her  resources  for  my 
sake,  and  that  the  drain  should  be  stopped,  even  if  I  had 
to  give  up  the  remainder  of  my  simuner  term.  After  con- 
gratulating myself  on  this  heroic  resolution,  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  came  down  stairs  in  the  morning,  I  found  that 
breakfast  was  already  prepared.  Mother  seemed  to  have 
recovered  from  her  restiess,  excited  condition,  but  her  eye- 
lids were  heavy  and  red.  She  confessed  that  she  had 
passed  a  sleepless  night  When  I  heard  Charley  Rand's 
hail  from  the  road,  I  kissed  her  and  said  good-bye.  She 
returned  my  kiss  silentiy,  and  went  quietiy  into  her  bed- 
room as  I  passed  out  the  door. 

The  vague  weight  at  my  heart  left  me  that  morning,  to 
return  and  torment  me  during  the  next  two  days.  It  was 
but  a  formless  shadow,  —  the  very  ghost  of  a  phantom,  — 
but  it  clung  to  and  dulled  every  operation  of  my  mind, 
muffled  every  beat  of  my  heart 

Wednesday  evening,  I  recollect,  was  heavy  and  overcast, 
with  a  dead,  stifling  hush  in  the  atmosphere.  The  tension 
of  my  unnatural  mood  was  scarcely  to  be  endured  any 
longer.  Oh,  if  this  be  life,  I  thought,  let  me  finish  it  now  ! 
There  was  not  much  talk  in  our  attic  that  night :  the  other 
boys  tumbled  lazily  into  bed  and  soon  slept    I  closed  my 
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eyes,  but  no  sleep  came.  The  constriction  about  my  heart 
crept  tip  townnls  my  tfiroiit  and  choked  me,  I  clenched 
my  hands  and  ground  my  teeth ;  the  muscles  of  my  face 
twitched,  nnd  with  a  spnsm  which  shook  me  from  head  to 
foot  and  took  away  my  breath.  I  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
I  hid  my  head  miderthc  bedclothes,  and  strove  to  stifle  the 
gasps  that  threatened  to  become  cries — to  subdue  the 
violence  of  the  crisis  which  had  seized  me.  Penrose  was 
itich  s  quiet  bedfellow  that  I  forgot  his  presence  until  I 
felt  that  he  was  turning  over  towards  me.  Then,  thor- 
oughly alarmed,  I  endeavored  to  lie  still  and  counterfeit 
sleep:  but  it  was  impossible.  I  could  no  longer  control 
the  sobs  that  shook  my  body. 

IVcsently  Penrose  stirred  again,  thrust  himself  down  in 
th«  bed,  and  I  beard  lus  voice  under  the  clothes,  almost  at 

"  Godfrey,"  he  whispered,  with  a  tender  earnestness, 
"  what  is  tlie  matter  ?  " 

"  Mf  mother ! "  was  all  the  answer  I  could  make. 

"  Is  she  sick  —  dangerous  ?  "  he  whispered  again,  laying 
one  arm  gently  over  my  shoulder.  Its  very  touch  was 
soothing  and  comforting. 

"  I  don't  know,  Penrose,"  I  SMd  at  last  "  Something  is 
Ae  matter,  and  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Mother  has  a  hard 
time  to  raise  money  for  my  schooling :  I  am  afraid  it  "s  too 
hard  for  her.  I  did  n't  mean  to  cry,  but  it  came  all  atoncc. 
I  think  I  should  have  died  if  it  had  n't" 

He  drew  me  towards  him  as  if  I  had  been  a  little  child, 
and  laid  my  head  against  his  shoulder.  "  Don't  be  afraid," 
he  then  whispered,  "  no  one  has  heard  you  hut  myself  We 
are  an  so,  at  times.  I  recollect  your  mother ;  slie  is  a  good 
woman  ;  she  reminds  me,  somehow,  of  mine." 

Hy  right  hand  sought  for  Penrose's,  which  it  held  firmly 
clasped,  and  I  lay  thus  until  my  agitation  had  subsided.  A 
gnieM  sense  of  sympathy  stole  into  my  heart ;  the  strange 
mist  which  seemed  to  have  gathered,  blotting  out  my  fii- 
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turc.  began  to  lift  before  a  breere  wbidi  blew  from  i 
stronger  nature  beside  me.  At  last,  with  a  final  pressure. 
which  ■was  answered,  I  relcnsed  his  hand  and  turned  to  my 
own  pillow.  Next  morning  he  was  silent  as  ever,  but  his 
silence  no  longer  repelled  or  annoyed  me,  I  was  bi^nniag 
to  learn  that  the  heart  lies  much  deeper  than  the  lips. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  DjTnond  vras  called  into  the  recep- 
tion-room. I  paid  no  attention  to  this  circumstance,  for  it 
was  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  when  he  opened  the  door 
directly  afterwards  and  called  "  Godfrey  ! "  I  started  as  if 
Struck.  Penrose  darted  a  glance  of  keeu,  questioning  in- 
terest across  the  intervening  desk,  and  I  felt  that  his  eye 
was  following  me  as  I  walked  out  of  the  school-room. 

I  was  quite  surprised  to  find  "  Old  Dave,"  as  we  gener- 
ally called  him,  —  Neighbor  Niles's  husband,  —  waiting  for 
me.  He  was  standing  awkwardly  by  the  table.,  his  battered 
beaver  still  upon  his  head. 

"  Well,  Johnny,"  said  he,  giving  me  his  hand,  which  felt 
like  a  piece  of  bark  dried  for  tanning,  "  are  you  pretty  well  ? 
I  've  come  for  to  fetch  you  home,  because,  you  see — well, 
your  mother —  she  's  ailin'  some,  that  is,  and  so  we  thought 
the  Doctor  here  'd  let  yon  off  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  Dr.  Dymond  bowed.  "  Godfrey,  this 
gentleman  has  explained  to  me  the  necessity  of  allowing 
you  to  be  absent  for  a  short  time  dnring  tlie  term.  I  sin- 
cerely regret  the  occasion  which  calls  for  it  Tou  need  not 
return  to  tlie  school-room.     Good-bye,  for  the  p 

I  took  his  hand  mechanically,  ran  up-ataira  and  bro 
my  litlle  carpet-bag,  and  was  very  soon  seated  at  1 
side,  bouncing  down  the  lane  in  a  light,  open  wagon. 

"  I  took  the  brawn  mare,  you  see,"  he  said,  as  wi 
Into  the  liighway.  "  She  's  loo  free  for  the  old  wi 
drive,  but  she  knows  my  hand.  This  in  Kcanor's  □ 
he  lent  it  to  me  at  once't     Rolls  easy,  don't  h?  " 

"But,  Davo! "  I  cried, in  an  agonyof  anxiety, "yon  ll 
not  told  me  what  has  happened  to  motlior ! " 
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He  iidgeted  uneasily  on  his  seat,  addressed  various  re- 
mitrks  to  iJie  brown  mare,  and  finally,  wfacn  my  patience 
nils  almost  exliuusted,  said,  in  a  confused  way,  "  Well,  you 
see,  it  hss  n't  jist  happened  altogether  now.  'Pears  it 's 
been  com  in*,  on  a  good  while,  —  a  year  or  two,  maybe 
mofe>  The  Doctor  says  it  ought  to  ba'  been  done  sooner. 
but  I  dnn't  wonder  much  if  she  could  n't  make  up  her  mind 
to  it." 

My  distress  increased  with  every  one  of  these  slowly 
drawled,  incoherent  sentences.  "  For  God's  sake,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  tell  me  what  ails  her ! " 

Dave  started  at  my  vehemence,  and  blurted  out  the 
drendful  truth  at  once.  "  Cancer ! "  said  he :  "  they  cut  it 
out,  yisterday  —  Dr.  Rankin,  and  Dr.  Lott,  here,  in  Honey- 
brook.  They  say  she  bore  it  oncommon,  hut  she  's  mighty 
low,  thLs  momin'." 

I  tni-ned  deathly  sick  and  faint.  I  could  not  utter  a  word, 
but  wrung  my  hands  twgetlier  and  groaned.  Dave  pulled 
a  small,  flat  bottle  out  of  his  breast-pocket,  drew  the  cork 
with  his  teeth,  and  held  the  mouth  to  my  lips,  saying, 
"  Take  a  swaller.  You  need  n't  say  anything  about  it  be- 
fore the  old  woman." 

The  fluid  fire  which  went  down  my  throat  partially  re- 
stored mc ;  hut  tbe  truth  was  still  too  horrible  to  be  fully 
cmnprehended.  In  spite  of  tbe  glowing  June-day.  a  chill 
Struck  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones,  as  I  thought  of  my  poor, 
dear  little  mother,  mangled  by  surgeons'  knives,  and  per- 
iiapB  at  that  very  tooraenl  bleeding  to  death.  Then  a  bitter 
reeling  of  rage  and  resistance  took  possession  of  my  heart. 
"Why  does  God  allow  such  things?"  cried  the  inward 
vrico !  "  why  make  her  suffer  such  tortm^s,  who  was  alwaj-s 
to  pure  and  pious,  — who  never  did  barm  to  a  single  creat- 
UTO?"  The  mystery  of  the  past  four  days  was  now  clear 
to  me :  hnt  how  blind  tlie  instinct  that  predicted  misfortune 
and  could  not  guess  its  nature '.  If  mother  had  but  told 
nei  or  I  had  not  postponed  the  intended  explanation  I     It 
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wttfi^  DOW  too  late :  I  dared  not  chide  her  who  had  endured 
9i>  fearfully.  If  any  such  thought  arose,  I  asked  pardon  for 
it  of  the  same  Grod  I  had  accused  a  moment  before.  But 
the  Recording  Angel  does  not  open  his  book  for  the  Uind 
words  of  the  young. 

Dave  had  been  talking,  I  suppose,  but  I  was  unconscious 
of  his  words.  Now  that  the  truth  had  been  told,  he  was 
ready  enough  to  give  all  the  particulars',  and  even  attempt, 
in  his  rough  way,  to  administer  consolation. 

^  You  must  n't  take  on  so,"  he  said,  patting  me  on  the 
knee  ;  '*  niaybc  she  '11  git  well,  after  all.  While  there  's  Hfe 
there  's  hope,  you  know.  Some  has  been  cured  that 
seemed  jist  about  as  bad  as  they  could  be.  The  wust  of 
cancer  is,  it  mostly  comes  back  agin.  It 's  like  Canada 
thistles :  you  may  dig  trenches  round  'em,  and  bum  'em, 
and  chop  the  roots  into  mince-meat,  and  like  as  not  you  've 
got  'em  next  year,  as  thick  as  ever." 

His  words  made  me  shudder.  ^Please  go  on  £as% 
Dave,"  I  entreated ;  "  never  mind  telling  me  any  more ;  I 
want  to  get  home." 

'^  So  do  I,"  he  answered,  urging  the  mare  into  a  rapid 
trot  "  I  did  n't  much  keer  to  come,  but  there  was  nobody 
else  handy,  and  th'  old  woman  said  you  must  be  fetched, 
right  away." 

As  we  approached  the  cottage.  Neighbor  Niles  came  out 
and  waited  for  us  at  the  gate.  Her  eyes  were  red,  and  they 
hi^^au  to  flow  again  when  I  got  down  from  the  wagon. 
She  Nhipod  them  with  her  apron,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
>i.i;vl,  ill  u  whUper  louder  than  the  ordinary  voice  of  most 

I  \i  j;v^  iu  and  tell  her  you  're  here.  Wait  outside  un- 
..  :  .vuwo  biwk.    The  Doctor  's  with  her." 

^  ^.4A  uot  l^uig  before  she  returned,  followed  by  Dr. 
\s  •  v>^     ^  kuvw  him,  fVom  the  days  of  my  sprained  ankle, 

,  ^  ^v  s^vsiik^  hhn  with  a  hasty  greeting,  when  he  seized 
.^    ^.     ,V    UA*»»    '^iVntrol  yourself,  my  boy  I"  said  he; 
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I  walked  into  the  bedroom.  It  was  very  well  to  saj, 
"  Control  yourself  I  "  but  the  sight  of  my  mother,  with  Lalf- 
closcd  eyes,  her  face  as  white  as  the  pillow  beneath  it,  so 
uuuened  lue  Uiat  I  sank,  trembling,  upon  the  chiur  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly.  I  felt  her 
fingers  upon  iny  hair ;  "  Poor  boy !  "  she  sighed. 

"  Oh,  mother !  "  I  cried,  "  why  did  n't  joii  tell  me  ?  " 

"  'T  would  have  done  no  good,  Johnny,"  she  feebly- 
answered.  "  I  was  glad  to  know  that  you  were  unconscious 
and  happy  all  the  tiine.  Besides,  it 's  ouly  tlits  spring  that 
I  grew  BO  much  worse.  I  tried  to  bear  tip,  my  dear  child, 
diat  I  might  see  you  started  in  life ;  but  I  am  afraid  it 's 
not  to  be." 

■*  Don't  say  that,  mother.     I  can't  Kve  without  you," 

"  I  have  lived  ten  years  without  your  father,  child, — and 
they  were  not  unhappy  years.  God  does  not  allow  us  to 
grieve  witliout  ceasing.  Tou  will  have  some  one  to  love, 
as  I  have  had  you.  Tou  wilt  soon  be  a  man,  and  if  I 
■faould  live,  it  would  be  to  see  some  one  nearer  to  you  than 
I  am.  I  pray  that  you  may  be  happy,  John  ;  hut  you  will 
not  forget  yom*  old  motlier.  When  you  have  children  of 
jour  own  upon  your  knees,  you  wUI  talk  to  them  some- 
times —  will  you  not  ? —  of  the  Grandmother  Godfrey  who 
died  before  she  could  kiss  and  bless  them  for  your  sake  ?  " 

Iler  own  tears  flowed  freely  as  sbe  ceased  to  speak, 
exhausted,  aud  paused  to  recover  a  little  strength.  "  I  've 
been  blessed,"  sbe  said  at  last,  "  and  I  must  not  complain. 
Tou  've  been  a  good  boy,  Johmiy  ;  you  've  been  a  dutiful 
■ad  afibcdonate  son  to  me.  Tou  're  my  joy  and  my  pride 
now,  —  it  can't  be  wrong  for  me  to  take  the  comfort  God 
MndA.  Tliere  would  be  light  upon  the  way  I  must  go,  if  I 
knew  th»t  you  could  feel  some  of  the  resignation  which  I 
IiBTC  learned." 

"Motlier,"  I  sobbed,  "I  can't  be  resigned  to  lose  you.  I 
will  stay  with  you,  and  take  care  of  you.  I  should  never 
Have  gone  away  to  school.  —  but  I  thought  only  of  my- 
«elf!" 
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Her  face  was  suddenly  touched  with  a  Bolemn  beai 
and  her  gentle  voice  had  a  sacred  authority  wbich  I  ac- 
cepted as  if  it  had  truly  spoken  across  the  mysterious  gulf 
which  was  soon  to  separate  ua.  "Hy  dear  child,"  she  said, 
"  listen  to  me>  I  know  how  you  feel  in  this  moment.  I 
can  foresee  that  jou  may  torture  yourself  after  1  am  gone 
with  the  recollection  of  this  or  tJiat  duty  omitted,  of  some 
hasty  word  spoken,  perhaps  some  impatient  thought  which 
merely  passed  through  your  mind.  After  your  fulher  died, 
I  called  aloud,  in  anguish  and  prayer,  for  his  spirit  to  speak 
down  from  lieuven  and  foi^ve  me  all  things  wherfin  I  had 
fiuled  of  my  duty  towards  hini.  But  T  know  now  that  the 
imperfections  of  our  conduct  here  are  not  remembered 
against  us,  if  the  heart  be  faithful  in  its  love.  If  you  were 
ever  undutiful  in  word  or  thought,  the  sim  never  went 
down  and  left  you  unforgiven.  Remember  this,  and  that 
all  I  have  tried  to  do  for  you  has  been  poor  payment  fin 
the  blessing  you  have  always  been  to  me  !  " 

Blessed  words,  that  fell  like  balm  on  my  overwhelming 
Borrow !  I  took  Uiem  to  my  heart  and  held  them  there,  as 
if  with  a  presentiment  of  the  precious  cans4)lation  they 
were  thenceforth  to  contain.  I  pressed  her  pale  band  ten- 
derly, laid  my  cheek  upon  it,  and  was  silent,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  tliat  im  angel  was  indeed  present  in  the  little  room. 

After  a  while,  Neighbor  Niles  softly  opened  the  door, 
drew  near,  and  whispered,  "  Mr.  Woolley 's  bere  —  fVom 
Eeadin' ;  —  shall  I  bring  him  in  ?  " 

Jdy  motlier  assented. 

I  had  not  seen  my  micle  for  some  years,  and  retained 
but  an  inilistinct  recollection  of  his  appearance.  He  hud 
been  sent  for,  early  in  the  morning,  at  my  mother's  nrgent 
request,  as  !  afterwards  learned.  When  tlie  door  opened. 
I  saw  a  portly  figiu'e  advancing  tlirough  the  gathering  dosk 
of  the  room,  bend  over  my  head  towoi-da  my  mothi 
say.  in  a  husky  voice, "  How  do  you  fevl.  Bnrbani  i"' 

»  r  am  very  we»k,"  mother  replied.     "  Thk  is 
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Ajuok.  John,  shake  handa  with  your  uncle.  tLcd  then  leave 
taa  fur  a  little  while.     I  have  something  to  say  lu  liim." 

I  rose.  A  fat  hand  closed  upon  mine,  imd  again  1  heard 
the  husky  voice,  "  Well,  really,  as  tall  as  this?  1  had  no 
idea,  Barbara." 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  aware  of  my  mother's 
oondidon.  Perhaps  not;  hut  it  was  impossible  for  me,  at 
the  moDiont,  to  credit  him  with  the  doubt.  To  my  ear,  his 
words  expressed  a  cruel  coldness  and  indifference  ;  and  I 
went  forth  ft-om  the  room  with  a  spark  of  resentment 
klreudy  kindled  in  the  midst  of  my  grief.  I  threw  myself 
into  my  accustomed  seat  by  the  front  window,  and  gave 
myself  Dp  to  the  gloomy  chaos  of  my  emotions. 

Neighbor  NiJes  was  preparing  the  table  for  supper, 
stoppiag  now  and  then  to  wipe  her  eyes,  and  "sniiBing" 
vith  a  loud,  spasmodic  noise,  which  drove  me  nearly  to  dis- 
tmctiou.  Sly  excited  nerves  could  not  bear  it.  Once  she 
put  down  a  plate  of  something,  crossed  the  room  to  my 
duur,  and  laid  her  huid  on  my  shoulder.  ''Johnny,"  — 
■he  began  — 

"Let  me  be  I  "  I  cried,  fiercely,  turning  away  from  her 
with  a  jerk. 

The  good  woman  burst  into  frosh  tears,  and  instantly 
left  me.  "  Them  's  the  worst,"  I  heard  her  mutter  to  her- 
self; "I  'd  ruthor  he  'd  half  break  his  heart  a-cryin'." 
And,  indeed,  1  was  presently  sorry  for  the  rude  way  in 
iriiidi  I  had  repelled  her  sympathy,  though  I  could  not 
eocoumge  her  to  renew  it. 

Supper  wna  delayed,  nearly  an  hour,  waiting  for  my 
uncle.  When  he  appeared,  it  was  with  a  grave  and  sol- 
emn (iountennnce.  I  took  my  scat  be^de  him  very  reluc- 
tuitly :  it  Heemed  dreadful  to  me  to  eat  and  drink  while  my 
mother  might  be  dying  in  the  next  room.  Neighbor  HUes, 
lumvcr,  would  hear  of  nothing  else.  She  had  already 
lifted  the  tea-pot,  in  her  haste  to  serve  us.  when  my  uncle 
tuddenly  bowed  his  head  and  commenced  a  grace.    Neigh- 
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bor  Niles  was  so  confused  tbat  she  stood  vith  the  t«a-[>ol 
suspended  in  the  air  unlil  he  had  finished.  I,  who  with 
difficulty  swallowed  a  little  tea,  was  shocked  at  the  appetite 
lie  displayed,  foi^ctting  that  he  was  human,  and  that  it  was 
a  long  drive  from  Reading. 

"  I  am  afraid,  John,"  he  finally  sdd,  "  that  the  Lord  is 
about  to  chasten  you.  It  is  some  comfort  to  know  that 
your  mother  seems  to  be  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind.  Her 
ways  were  never  the  same  as  mine,  but  it  is  not  too  lute, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  accept  the  grace  which  b 
freely  ofiered.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  she  will  be  saved.  I  trust  that  you  will  not  delay  to 
choose  the  safe  and  the  narrow  patli.  Do  you  love  your 
Saviour  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  —  somewhat  mechanically,  I  fear. 

"  Are  you  willing  to  give  up  everything  and  follow 
Him?" 

"  Uncle  Amos,"  I  said,  "I  wish  you  would  n't  ask  me 
any  more  questions."  I  left  the  table,  and  stole  quietly 
into  mother's  room.  As  I  was  passing  out  of  the  door  I 
heard  Neighbor  Niles  say,  *'  This  b  no  lime  to  be  preachin' 
at  the  poor  boy." 

Tbat  night  my  uncle  took  possessbn  of  my  bed  in  the 
attic  I  refused  to  sleep,  and  the  considerate  nurse  ailowed 
me  to  watch  with  her.  Mother's  condition  seemed  to  be 
stupor  rather  than  healthy  slumber.  There  was  no  recu- 
perative power  left  in  her  system,  and  the  physician  had 
already  declared  that  she  would  not  recover  from  the  shock 
of  the  operation.  He  informed  me,  afterwards,  that  the 
strength  of  her  system  had  been  reduced,  for  years,  by  tlit 
lack  of  rich  and  nourishing  food,  —  which  circumstance,  if 
It  did  not  create  the  ^scatie,  bad  cert^nly  vei^  much  accel 
erated  its  progress.  "  She  was  not  a  plant  that  would 
thrive  on  a  poor  soil,"  be  said,  in  his  qumnt  way;  "iibit 
ought  to  have  been  planted  in  fowl  and  veolsoD,  and 
watered  with  Fort." 
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Tbe  long,  long  night  dragged  away,  and  wheu  tlic  black 
ouus  of  the  liluc-bush  at  tlie  window  bcg;m  to  gltmtuer  in 
dtuky  green,  and  sutue  awaktiniiig  birds  ubceped  in  tbe 
brnuLhes  of  tlie  plum-tree,  mother  seemed  to  revive.  1 
wn  •  .iboclied  to  see,  iu  the  van  light,  how  her  round  cheeka 
hud  alrt^ndy  rullcn  in,  and  what  a  ghastly  dimness  dwelt  in 
Iicr  dork  eyes,  Tlie  nurse  administered  some  stimulating 
mixture)  smoothed  the  pillow,  and,  obeying  some  tender 
instinct,  left  115  together.  Mother's  eyes  called  me  to  heri 
I  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  lips. 

"  John,"  she  said,  "  I  must  t«ll  you  now,  while  I  have 
strength,  what  your  uncle  and  I  have  agreed  upon.  The 
money,  you  know,  is  in  his  hands,  and  it  is  better  that  ho 
should  keep  it  in  trust  until  you  are  of  age.  Tou  are  to 
Etay  at  school  unlil  the  fall.  I  borrowed  the  money  of 
Mr.  Rand.  There  is  a  mortgage  on  the  house  and  lot,  and 
the  doctors  must  be  paid  :  so  all  will  be  sold,  except  some 
little  tilings  that  you  may  keep  for  my  sake.  When  you 
Itsave  school,  your  uncle  will  take  you.  He  says  you  can 
Kssist  in  bis  store  and  learn  something  about  business. 
Your  aunt  Peggy  is  my  sister,  you  know,  and  it  will  be  a 
borne  for  you.  I  could  n't  bear  to  think  that  you  must  go 
among  strangers.  Wlien  you  're  of  age,  you  'II  have  a 
little  something  to  start  you  in  tlie  world,  and  if  my  bless- 
ing can  reach  you,  it  will  rest  upon  you  day  and  night" 

The  prospect  of  living  with  my  uncle  was  not  pleasant, 
but  it  seemed  natural  and  proper,  and  not  for  worlds  would 
I  have  deprived  tbe  dear  sufferer  of  the  comfort  which  she 
drew  from  this  disposition  of  my  fortunes.  She  repeated 
bei  words  of  consolation,  in  a  voice  tliat  grew  fainter  and 
more  broken,  and  Uien  lay  for  a  long  time  Klent,  with  her 
band  in  mine.  Once  again  she  half  opened  her  eyes,  and, 
■rillte  at  brief,  shadowy  smile  flitted  about  her  lips,  whispered 
"Jobony !" 

"I  au  her«,  with  you,  mother,"  I  said,  fondling  the  list* 
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She  did  not  reply:  this  was  the  last  sign  of  conscious- 
ness she  gave.  The  conquered  life  still  lingered,  hour 
after  hour,  as  if  from  the  mere  mechanical  habit  of  the 
bodily  Amotions.  But  the  delicate  mechanism  moved  more 
and  more  slowly,  and,  before  sunset,  it  had  stopped  forever. 
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CHAPTER  VT. 

IH  WmCB  I  DISCOVER  A  NEW  RELATIVE. 

Wnr  should  I  enter  into  all  the  dreary  details  of  the 
funeral  preparadons,  —  of  those  black  simuner  days,  which 
elill  lie,  an  unfaded  blot,  in  the  soft  and  tender  light  of 
re^gnation  now  shining  over  my  sorrow  ?  I  passed  through 
the  usual  experience  of  one  struck  by  sudden  and  bitter 
calamity :  my  heart  was  chilled  and  benumbed  by  its  inabil- 
ity to  comprehend  the  truth.  My  dull,  silent,  apathetic 
mood  must  have  seemed,  to  the  shallow-judging  neighbors, 
a  want  of  feeling;  only  Neighbor  Ntles  and  her  husband 
guessed  the  truth.  I  saw  men  and  women,  as  trees,  come 
and  go ;  some  of  them  spoke  to  me,  and  when  I  was  forced 
to  speak  in  turn,  it  was  with  painful  unwillingness.  I 
beard  my  voice,  as  if  it  were  something  apart  from  myself; 
I  enm  seemed,  through  some  strange  extraverted  sense,  to 
vtand  adde  and  contemplate  my  own  part  in  the  solem- 
nities. 

When  I  look  back,  now,  I  see  a  slender  youth,  dressed 
m  an  ill-fitting  black  suit,  led  through  the  gate  in  the  low 
chiircbyju-d  wall  by  my  uncle  Woolley.  It  is  not  myself; 
but  I  feel  at  my  heart  the  numb,  steady  ache  of  his,  which 
"Jiall  outlast  a  sharper  grief.  His  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
ground,  but  I  know  —  for  I  have  often  been  told  so  —  that 
they  are  like  my  mother's.  Hb  hair  cannot  be  described 
by  any  other  color  than  dark  auburn,  and  haugs,  long  and 
loose,  over  his  ears;  his  skin  is  fair,  but  veiy  much 
(Vcckled,  and  his  features.  I  fancy,  would  wear  an  earnest, 
Mger  expression  in  any  happier  mood.     I  see  this  boy  as 
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some  mysterious  double  of  mine,  standing,  cold  and  pale, 
beside  the  open  grave ;  but  the  stupor  of  his  grief  is  harder 
to  bear,  even  in  memory,  than  the  keen  reality  to  which  I 
afterwards  awoke. 

I  let  things  take  their  course,  knowing  that  the  circum- 
stances of  my  immediate  future  were  already  arranged. 
My  uncle  Woolley,  as  my  guardian  and  the  executor  of  my 
mother's  little  estate,  assumed,  without  consulting  me,  the 
disposal  of  the  cottage  and  furniture.  Mr.  Rand  purchased 
the  former,  as  a  convenient  tenant-house  for  some  of  his 
farm-hands,  and  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  mother's 
rocking-chair,  which  she  bequeathed  to  Neighbor  Niles,  was 
sold  at  auction.  This,  however,  took  place  after  my  return 
to  the  school,  and  I  was  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  my  home 
broken  to  pieces  and  its  fragments  scattered  to  the  winds. 
My  uncle  probably  gave  me  less  credit  for  a  practical  cmn- 
prehension  of  the  matter  than  I  really  deserved.  His  first 
conversation  with  me  had  been  unfortunate,  both  in  point 
of  time  and  subject,  and  neither  of  us,  I  suspect,  felt  in- 
clined, just  then,  to  renew  the  attempt  at  an  intimacy  befit- 
ting our  mutual  relation. 

In  a  few  days  I  found  myself  back  again  at  Honeybrook 
Academy.  The  return  was  a  relief,  in  every  way.  The 
knowledge  of  my  bereavement  had,  of  course,  preceded  me, 
and  I  was  received  with  the  half-reverential  kindness  which 
any  pack  of  boys,  however  rough  and  thoughtless,  will  never 
fail  to  accord,  in  like  circumstances.  Miss  Hitchcock,  it  is 
true,  gave  me  a  moment's  exasperation  by  her  awkward  at- 
tempt at  condolence,  quoting  the  hackneyed  ^^  pallida  mar Sy* 
&c.,  but  Mother  Dymond  actually  dropped  a  few  tears  from 
her  silly  eyes  as  she  said,  "  I  'm  so  sorry,  Godfrey ;  I  quite 
took  to  her  that  time  she  was  here." 

Penrose  met  me  with  a  long,  silent  pressure  of  the  hand, 
and  the  stolid  calm  with  which  I  had  heard  the  others 
melted  for  the  first  time.  My  eyes  grew  suddenly  dim,  and 
I  turned  away. 
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I  had  alreadj  profited  by  nearly  two  years'  expericDceof 
huTDflQ  n&Cure,  or,  rather,  boy-nature,  and  was  careful  not 
to  let  my  knowledge  of  his  sympathy  lead  me  into  advances 
which  might,  notwithslandiug  all  that  had  happened,  be 
repelled-  I  had  a  presentiment  that  he  esteemed  me  be- 
cause I  iniitated  his  own  reticence,  and  that  he  was  sus- 
pidons  of  any  intimacy  which  did  not  proceed  from  hhnself. 
In  spite  of  bis  beauty,  which  seemed  to  be  dimly  felt  and 
respected  by  the  wbolc  school,  and  the  tender  spot  in  my 
heart,  kindling  anew  whenever  I  recalled  the  night  be  had 
taken  me  to  his  breast,  I  was  not  sure  that  I  could  wholly 
like  and  trust  liira  —  could  ever  feel  for  him  the  same  open, 
unquestioning  afiectlon  whtcb  I  bestowed,  for  example,  on 
Bob  Simmons. 

In  my  studies  I  obtained,  at  least,  a  temporary  release 
from  sorrow.  The  boys  found  it  natural  that  I  should  not 
join  in  the  sports  of  play-hours,  or  the  wild,  stolen  expedi- 
dons  in  which  I  had  formerly  taken  delight  When  I  closed 
my  Lempriere  and  Leverett,  I  wandered  off  to  the  nearest 
bit  of  woodland,  flung  myself  on  the  brown  moss  under 
some  beech-tree,  and  listened  idly  to  the  tapping  of  the 
woodpecker,  or  the  rustle  of  squirrels  through  the  fallen 
leaves. 

There  was  a  Uttie  shaded  dell,  in  particular,  which  was 
my  fkvoritc  haunt  A  branch  of  Cat  Creek  (as  the  stream 
in  the  valley  was  called)  ran  tlirough  it,  murmuring  gently 
over  stones  and  dead  tree-trunks.  Here,  in  moist  spots, 
the  trQlium  hung  its  crimson,  bell-like  fruit  under  the  hori- 
zontal roof  of  its  three  broad  leaves,  and  the  orange  orchis 
shot  up  feathery  spikes  of  flowers,  bright  as  the  breast  of 
an  oriole.  In  the  tldckest  shade  of  this  dell,  a  large  tree 
had  fiillen  across  the  stream  from  bank  to  bank,  above  a 
dark,  glassy  trout-pool.  One  crooked  branch,  rising  in  tlie 
middle,  formed  the  back  of  a  rough  natural  chair :  and  hidier 
I  cune  habitually,  bringing  some  work  borrowed  from  Dr 
Drmond's  library.      I  remember  reading  there  Mrs.  He 
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mans's  "  Forest  Sanctuary,"  with  a  delight  which,  alas !  the 
poem  can  never  give  again,  even  with  such  accessories. 

One  day  I  was  startled  from  my  book  by  hearing  the 
dead  twigs  on  the  higher  banlc  snap  under  the  step  of  some 
one  descending  into  the  glen.  I  looked  up  and  saw  Pen- 
rose coming  leisurely  down,  cutting  now  and  then  at  a  wood- 
moth  or  dragon-fly  with  a  switch  of  leather-wood.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  he  espied  me. 

"  Hallo,  Godfrey  !  Are  you  there  ?  **  he  said,  turning 
towards  my  perch.  "  You  show  a  romantic  taste,  upon  my 
word  I " 

The  irony,  if  he  meant  it  for  such,  went  no  further.  The 
mocking  smile  vanished  from  his  lips,  and  his  face  became 
grave  as  he  sprang  upon  the  log  and  took  a  seat  carelessly 
against  the  roots.  For  a  minute  he  bent  forward  and  looked 
down  into  the  glassy  basin. 

"  Pshaw ! "  said  he,  suddenly,  striking  the  water  with  his 
switch,  so  that  it  seemed  to  snap  like  the  splitting  of  a  real 
mirror,  —  "  only  my  own  face !     I  'm  no  Narcissus." 

"  You  could  n't  change  into  a  flower,  with  your  complex- 
ion, anyhow,"  I  remarked. 

"  Curse  my  complexion  I "  he  exclaimed ;  "  it 's  a  kind 
that  brings  bad  blood,  —  my  father  has  it,  too ! " 

I  was  rather  startled  at  this  outbreak,  and  said  nothing. 
He,  too,  seemed  to  become  conscious  of  his  vehemence. 
"  Gk>dfrey,"  he  asked,  "  do  you  remember  yoiu*  father  ? 
What  kind  of  a  man  was  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  remember  him  very  well.  I  was 
eight  years  old  when  he  died.  He  was  quiet  and  steady. 
I  can't  recall  many  things  that  he  said ;  but  as  good 
and  honest  a  man  as  ever  lived,  I  believe.  If  he  had  n't 
been,  mother  could  n't  have  loved  him  so,  to  the  very  end 
of  her  life." 

*^  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  said,  afler  a  pause,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself;  '^  there  are  such  men.  I  'm  sorry  you 
lost  your  mother, — no  need  to  tell  you  that    You  're  go- 
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ing  to  le«vo  school  at  the  end  of  the  tenn.  Wliere  will 
ynii  go  ?    You  have  other  relations,  of  course  ?  " 

Encouraged  hy  the  interest  which  Penrose  showed  in  my 
condition,  I  related  to  him  what  had  been  decided  upon  by 
my  mother  and  my  utide,  without  coticeailng  the  unfavora- 
hlc  impression  which  die  latter  had  made  upon  me,  or  my 
dUtaste  at  the  prospect  before  me. 

"  But  you  mxist  have  otiier  aunts  and  uncles,"  he  said, 
"  or  relatives  a  little  further  off.    On  your  father's  side,  for 


"  I  suppose  50,"  I  answered ;  "  but  they  never  visited 
mother,  and  I  shall  not  hunt  them  up  now.  Aunt  Peggy  is 
mother's  only  living  sister.  Grandfather  Ilntefeld  had  a 
son, —  my  micle  John,  after  whom  1  was  named,  —  but  he 
never  married,  and  died  long  ago." 

"  ITatzfcId  ?     Was  your  moUier's  name  Hatzfeld  ?  *' 

"Yes." 

Penrose  relapsed  into  a  fit  of  silence.  "  It  would  he 
stnngc,"  he  siud  to  himself;  then,  lifting  his  head,  asked : 

"  Had  your  gmndfatber  Hatefcld  brothers  and  sisters  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  Aunt  Christina  was  his  sister :  she  left  mother 
Bur  little  place  at  tlie  Gross-Keys  when  she  died.  Now,  I 
recollect,  I  have  heard  mother  speak  of  anotlier  aunt,  Anna, 
who  married  and  settled  somewhere  in  New  Jersey ;  I  for- 
get her  name,  —  it  began  mth  D.  Grandfather  had  an 
older  brother,  too,  but  I  think  he  went  to  Ohio.  Mother 
Dever  talked  much  about  him :  he  did  n't  act  fairly  towards 
graodihther." 

•^  D  ?  "  asked  Penrose,  with  a  curious  interest  "  Would 
you  know  the  name  if  jou  were  to  hear  it?  Was  it  Den- 
ning?" 

"  Ye*,  that  "s  it  I "  T  exclaimed ;  "  why,  how  could  you 
gUMS"  — 

"  Betaiuie  Anna  Denning  was  my  grandmother — my 
molheKs  motlicr  !  When  yon  mentioned  the  name  of  Ilnti- 
fUd,  it  all  I 


s  into  my  mind   at  < 


Wlty,  Godfrey, 
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your  mother  and  mine  were  first  cousins,  —  we  are  cousns. 
therefore ! " 

He  sat  upright  on  the  log  and  stretched  out  his  hand, 
which  I  took  and  held.  "  Penrose ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  can  it 
be  possible  ?  " 

"  Plain  as  a  pike-staff." 

"  Oh,  are  you  serious,  Penrose  ?    I  can  hardly  believe  it" 

I  sdll  held  his  hand,  as  if  the  newly-foimd  relationship 
might  slip  away  on  releasing  it  The  old  mocking  light 
came  into  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  show  the  strawberry-mark  on  my 
left  arm  ?  "  he  asked  ;  "  or  a  mole  on  my  breast,  with  three 
long  black  hairs  growing  out  of  it?  Cousins  are  plenty, 
and  you  may  n't  thank  me  for  the  discovery." 

'^  I  am  so  glad  I  '*  I  cried ;  '*  I  have  no  cousin :  it  is  the 
next  thing  to  a  brother  1 " 

His  face  softened  again.    "  You  're  a  good  fellow,  Grod- 
frey,"  said  he,  "  or  Cousin  John,  if  you  like  that  better.  ■ 
Call  me  Alexander,  if  you  choose.     Since  it  is  so,  I  wish  I 
had  known  it  sooner." 

"  If  my  poor  mother  could  have  known  it  1 "  I  sighed. 

"That 's  it  I "  he  exclaimed,  —  "  the  family  likeness  be- 
tween your  mother  and  mine.  It  puzzled  me  when  I  saw ' 
her.  My  mother  has  been  dead  three  years,  and  there 's 
a  —  I  won't  say  what  —  in  her  place.  As  you  're  one  of 
the  family  now,  Grodfrey,  you  may  as  well  learn  it  from  me 
as  from  some  one  else,  later.  My  father  and  mother  did  n't 
live  happily  together ;  but  it  was  not  her  fault  WhUe  she 
lived,  my  sister  and  I  had  some  comfort  at  home ;  she  has 

it  yet,  for  that  matter,  but  I There  's  no  use  in  going 

over  the  story,  except  this  much :  it  was  n't  six  months  after 
my  mother's  death  before  my  father  married  again.  Mar- 
ried whom,  do  you  think  ?  His  cook !  —  a  vulgar,  brazen 
wench,  who  sits  down  to  the  table  in  the  silks  and  laces  of 
the  dead!  And  worse  than  that, — the  marriage  brought 
shame  with  it,  —  if  you  can't  guess  what  that  means,  now, 
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I  yon  11  find  out  after  a  while ;  don't  ask  me  to  say  anything 
I  more  !     I  am  as  proud  as  my  mother  was,  and  do  j'ou  think 
I  could  forgive  my  tatlier  tbb,  even  if  lie  had  not  always 
treated  me  like  a  brute  ? " 

Penn»c'K  eyes  flashed  through  the  indignant  moisture 
which  gathered  in  them.  The  warm  olive  of  his  skin  had 
turned  to  a  livid  paleness,  and  his  features  were  hard  and 
craeL     I  was  almost  afraid  of  him. 

"  He  to  demand  of  me  that  I  should  call  her  '  mother  ' ! " 
he  broke  out  again,  his  lip  qiuvering,  but  not  with  tender- 
ness,— "it  was  forbearance  enough  that  I  did  not  give  her 
the  name  she  deserved!  And  my  sister,  —  hut  I  suppose 
she  is  like  most  women,  bent  in  any  direction  by  anybody 
stronger  tlian  liiemselves.  She  staj's  at  home,  —  no,  not  at 
home,  but  with  them, —  and  writes  me  letters  full  of  very 
^Mi  advice.  Oh.  yes,  she  "s  a  miracle  of  wisdom !  She  "s 
ayoang  lady  of  twenty-one,  and — and — The  Cook  finds 
it  rery  convenient  to  learn  fasliionable  airs  of  her,  and  how 
to  est.  and  to  enter  a  room,  and  hold  her  fan,  and  talk  with- 
out yelling  as  if  at  the  house-maid,  and  all  the  rest  of  their 
danmnble  folly  I  There  !  How  do  you  like  being  related 
to  such  a  pleasant  family  as  that  ?  " 

I  tried  to  stay  the  flood  of  bitterness,  which  revealed  to 
me  a  fate  even  more  desolate  than  my  own.  *'  Penrose,"  I 
■old,  —  "  Cousin  Alexander,  j-ou  are  so  strong  and  brave, 
you  can  make  your  own  way  in  the  world,  without  their 
help.  I  'ro  less  able  than  you,  yet  I  must  do  it.  I  dou't 
koow  why  God  allows  some  things  to  happen,  unless  it  s  to 
try  Its." 

"None  of  that!"  he  cried,  though  less  passionately; 
"I'vB  worried  my  brain  enough,  thinking  of  it.  I've 
eoine  tn  tlie  conclusion  tliat  most  men  are  mean,  contenip- 
We  creatures,  and  their  good  or  bad  opinion  is  n't  worth 
>  curee.  If  I  take  care  of  myself  and  don't  sink  down 
among  the  lowest,  I  shall  he  counted  honest,  and  virtuous, 
and  tiiG  Lord  knows  what;  but  I  sometimes  think  that,  if 
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there  are  such  things  as  honesty  and  vutue,  we  must  look 
for  them  among  the  dregs  of  society.  The  top,  I  know,  is 
nothing  but  a  stmking  scum." 

I  was  both  pained  and  shocked  at  the  cynicism  of  these 
utterances,  so  harshly  discordant  with  the  youth  and  the  glo- 
rious physical  advantages  of  my  cousin.  Yes !  the  moment 
the  new  relation  between  us  was  discovered  and  accepted, 
it  established  the  bond  which  I  felt  to  be  both  natural  and 
welcome.  It  interpreted  the  previous  sensation  which  he 
had  excited  in  my  nature.  Some  secret  sympathy  had 
bent,  like  the  hazel  wand  in  the  hand  of  the  diviner,  to 
the  hidden  rill  of  blood.  But  the  kinship  of  blood  is  not 
always  that  of  the  heart  ^'A  friend  is  closer  than  a 
brother,"  say  the  Proverbs;  I  did  not  feel  sure  that  he 
could  be  the  friend  I  needed  and  craved,  but  cousinship 
was  a  familiar  and  affectionate  tie,  existing  without  our  vo- 
lition, justifying  a  certain  amount  of  reciprocal  interest, 
and  binding  neither  to  duties  which  time  and  the  changes 
of  life  might  render  embarrassing.  The  confidence  which 
Penrose  had  reposed  in  me  came,  therefore,  in  some  de- 
gree, as  the  right  of  my  relationship.  I  had  paid  for  it,  in 
advance,  by  my  own. 

Hence  I  was  saved,  on  the  one  hand,  from  being  drawn, 
during  the  warm,  confiding  outset  of  life,  into  a  sneering 
philosophy,  which  I  might  never  have  outgrown,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  from  judging  too  harshly  of  Penrose's  inherent 
character.  It  would  do  no  good  at  present,  I  saw,  to  pro- 
test against  his  expressions ;  so  I  merely  said,  — 

"  You  know  more  of  the  world  than  I  do,  Alexander ; 
but  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  strain." 

"  Perhaps  you  're  right,  old  fellow,"  said  he ;  "  any  way, 
I  don't  include  you  among  the  rabble.  I  might  have  held 
my  tongue  about  my  grandmother,  if  I  had  chosen  ;  but  I 
guess  you  and  I  are  not  nearly  enough  related  to  fall  out 
There  goes  the  bell ;  pick  up  yoiu*  Eclogues,  and  come 
along  I " 
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We  went  back  to  the  school,  arm  in  arm,  taHdng  famil* 
iarly.  From  that  time  forward  the  recognized,  mysterious 
circle  of  Family  enclosed  us,  and  Penrose's  manner  towards 
me  was  commensurate  with  the  change.  Never  demonstra- 
tive,  never  even  jwsiUvely  aSecUonate,  he  stood  at  least  on 
level  ground  with  me,  and  there  was  no  wall  between  us. 
The  other  boys,  of  course,  noticed  the  difierence  in  our 
relations,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  inqiusitive  Thorn- 
ton said. — 

"  I  say.  Pen,  how  is  it  that  you  've  got  to  colling  Godfrey 
'  Jdw,'  all  at  once  ? " 

*"  Because  be  is  my  cousin." 

Thornton's  eyes  opened  very  wide.  "  The  devil  he  Is  I " 
he  exclaimed.  (Thornton  was  unnecessarily  profane,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  made  him  seem  more  important) 
"Wlien  did  you  find  that  out?" 

"It 's  none  of  your  business,"  said  Penrose,  turning  on 
his  heel.  Thornton  thereupon  went  off,  and  communicated 
tlie  &ct  to  the  whole  school  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

After  tills,  my  cousin  and  I  frequently  walked  out  to  the 
g^n  together.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  kinship,  so  inex- 
presEtbiy  welcome  to  myself  was  also  satisfactory  to  him, 
Hit  first  fiagmentary  confidence  was  completed  by  the  de- 
tails of  his  life,  as  he  recalled  Ihem  fi^m  time  to  time ;  but 
his  bitter,  disappointed,  unbelie\-ing  mood  always  came  to 
the  surface,  and  I  be^n  to  fear  that  it  had  already  prede- 
termined the  character  of  his  after-life. 

One  day,  when  he  had  been  unusually  gloomy  in  his 
utterances,  he  handed  me  a  tetter,  saying,  "  Read  that"  It 
was  from  his  sister,  and  ran,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  as 
fbUows: — 

" Stroei,  Phil»aelpliiii. 

"Mt  DEA.n  BnoTUEE, — Yours  of  the  10th  is  received 
I  BID  DOW  so  accustomed  to  your  sarcastic  style,  that  I  al- 
ways know  what  to  expect  when  I  open  one  of  your  epis- 
tle*.    T  wish  you  joy  of  your  —  well,  I  must  say  otir  new 
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cousin,  though  I  am  sorry  you  did  aot  let  vac  know  of  the 
discoveiy  before  telliog  Aim.  He  muEt  be  gauche  and  un- 
presentable in  a  degree ;  but  then,  I  suppose,  there  'b  no 
likelihood  of  his  ever  getting  into  our  tel.  It  is  time  youi- 
schooling  was  finished,  so  that  I  might  have  jou  for  awliile  as 
my  chevalier.  Between  ourselves,  I  'm  rather  tired  of  gtniig 
about  with  "  (here  the  word  "  Mamma  "  had  evidently  been 
written  and  then  blotted  out) "  Hra.  Penrose.  Not  but 
what  she  continues  to  improve,  —  only,  I  am  never  certmn 
of  her  not  committing  some  maiserie,  which  quite  puts  me 
out.  However,  she  behaves  well  enough  at  home,  and  I 
hope  you  will  overcome  your  prejudice  in  the  end,  for  my 
sake.  When  you  kuow  as  much  about  Society  as  I  do,  you 
will  see  that  it 's  always  beat  to  smooth  over  what 's  irrev- 
ocable. People  are  beginning  to  forget  the  scandal,  since 
that  afihir  of  Denbigh  has  given  them  something  else  to 
talk  about.  We  were  at  Mrs.  Delane's  ball  on  Wednes- 
day; I  made  her  put  on  blue  cut  velvet,  and  she  did  not 
look  so  bad.  Mrs.  Tane  nodded,  and  of  course  she  waa 
triumphant  I  think  Papa  ^ves  me  the  credit  for  all  that 
has  been  done.  —  I  'm  sure  I  deserve  it.  It 's  a  race  be- 
tween Mrs.  P.  and  myself  which  shall  have  the  new  India 
shawl  at  Stokes's ;  but  I  shall  get  it,  because  Mrs.  P.  knows 
that  I  could  teach  her  to  blunder  awfully  as  well  as  to  be- 
have correctly,  and  would  do  it,  in  spite  of  Papa's  swearing, 
if  she  drives  me  to  desperation.  By  the  by,  he  bos  just 
come  into  the  room,  and  says,  '  Tou  are  writing  to  the  eob, 
as  usual,  I  suppose,  Matilda.'  So  there  you  have  him,  to 
the  life." 

There  was  much  more,  in  the  some  style.  I  mast  hu^p 
colored,  with  olfended  pride,  on  reading  the  opening  lines, 
(br  on  looking  up,  involuntarily,  I  saw  my  coiuin  smile,  but 
EO  fVankly  and  pleasantly  that  it  instantly  healed  the  wmiiid 
his  sister  made.  I  confess  the  letter  dutgintcd  me;  but  ll 
was  written  by  my  own  cousin  also,  and  I  did  not  dan>  *o 
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express  to  ber  brother  what  I  felL  I  handed  the  letter 
back  to  him  in  silence. 

"  Gome  now,  John,"  said  he,  — "  out  with  the  truth  1 
Would  you  not  as  lief  be  out  of  our  femily  again  ?  " 

**  Not  while  jou  are  in  it^  Alexander,"  I  replied. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

IN   WHICH   UNCLB   AND   AUNT  WOOLLEY   TAKE   CHAB01B 

OF  ME. 

As  the  close  of  my  last  term  at  the  Honeybrook  Acad- 
emy approached,  I  felt  none  of  the  eagerness  for  change, 
of  the  delight  in  coming  release  from  study,  which  would 
have  been  natural  to  a  boy  of  my  age.  On  the  contrary,  I 
grew  more  and  more  reluctant  to  leave  a  spot  which  was 
now  so  familiar,  and  to  give  up  the  advantages  of  instruc- 
tion at  a  time  when  I  began  to  understand  their  impor- 
tance. Both  Miss  Hitchcock  and  Dr.  Dymond  were  sorry 
to  lose  me,  —  the  former  because  there  was  no  other  Latin 
pupil  far  enough  advanced  to  read  her  expurgated  Horace, 
and  the  latter  because  my  original  dialogues  and  speeches 
were  beginning  to  constitute  a  feature  in  the  semi-annual 
exhibitions.  If,  among  the  boys,  I  had  contracted  no 
strong,  permanent  friendship,  I  had  at  least  encoimtered 
no  more  than  transient  enmities ;  besides,  I  was  getting  to 
be  one  of  the  older  and  more  conspicuous  scholars,  and 
thus  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  authority. 

It  was  hardest  of  all  to  part  with  Penrose.  I  could  talk 
with  him  of  my  mother,  —  could  ask  his  counsel,  as  a  rela- 
tive, in  regard  to  my  proposed  plans  of  life.  The  latter  were 
still  indefinite,  it  is  true ;  but  they  pointed  towards  teaching 
as  a  preliminary  employment  Behind  that  crowded  a 
host  of  ambitious  dreams,  upon  which  I  secretly  fed  my 
mind.  Penrose,  however,  was  to  leave  the  school  in  the 
spring,  and  I  should  therefore  have  lost  him  six  months 
later,  in  any  case. 
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Od  the  last  Snbbath  before  my  departure,  I  walked  oveT 
In  llie  Cross- Keys,  and  spent  the  day  with  the  NUe.s  family 
The  shutters  of  the  little  cottage  were  stiU  closed ;  T  was 
glad  of  it.  If  strange  feces  had  gazed  from  the  windows,  I 
ahindd  have  passed  with  averted  head  ;  but  I  could  now 
stop  and  look  over  tlie  paling,  and  peer  rnider  the  boughs 
of  the  plum-tree  for  a  glimpse  of  the  garden  in  the  rear. 
Weeds  were  gro*ring  apace,  and  in  the  narrow  strip  of  the 
"  front  yard  "  I  missed  a  dain^  little  rose-bush  —  mother's 
pet  —  which  used  tn  be  covered  with  diminutive  double 
crimson  blossoms.  Neighbor  Niles  always  called  it  the 
"  fi'peimy-bit  rose-"  I  afterwards  found  it  in  the  church- 
jartl,  so  carefully  transplanted  that  it  was  already  blooming 
on  mother's  grave.  It  was  not  necessary  in  ask  whrus'' 
piuus  hand  had  placed  it  tliere. 

The  gpud  Neighbor  and  "  Dave  "  gave  me  an  honest  and 
hearty  welcome.  She  insisted  on  opening  the  best  room, 
though  I  would  have  preferred  the  kitchen,  where  I  could 
hear  her  cheery  voice  alternately  from  the  vicinity  of  cook- 
Rtovc,  cupboard,  and  talile.  For  dinner  we  had  the  plain, 
jret  most  bountiful  fare  «f  the  country,  and  she  heaped  my 
plaie  tar  beyond  my  powere  of  eating,  saying,  with  every 
added  spoonful,  "  I  exjwct  yon  're  half  starved  at  the 
scbnol." 

"  Dr.  Oymood  does  n't  look  as  if  ^0  ett  much,  anyhow," 
Duvc  remarked,  with  a  chuckle. 

"  It  seems  quite  natural  to  have  you  here  ag'in.  Johmiy," 
said  the  Neighbor.  "  Denr  me  !  to  think  how  things  has 
changed  in  the  last  two  year.  Poor  Neighbor  Godfrey!  — 
as  good  a  woman  as  ever  lived,  though  I  say  it  to  your  face, 
—  dead  and  gone,  and  you  movin*  away  to  Readin',  like  as 
not  never  to  come  back  ag'in.  Well,  you  must  n't  forgit 
jwir  old  neighbors,  them  that  's  always  wshcd  you  well. 
Out  of  right  out  of  mind,  they  say;  but  I  guess  it  don't  hold 
Ime  irtth  everybody, — leastways  not  with  nie,  I  can't 
1^  over  thiokin'  about  Becky  Jane  yit :  it  comes  on  to  me 
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powerfiil  hard  sometimes.     She  'd  Ua"  been  dsteca  1 
August,  if  she  'd  ha'  lived.    I  often  go  up  and  scrub  off  hor 
tombstone,  and  scrape  the  rust  out  o'  the  letters," 

"  Oh.  Neighbor  Niles  ! "  I  cried,  "  you  anked  me  once  to 
write  a  few  lines  to  put  on  the  stone.    I  'II  do  it  yet,  before 

The  good  woman's  face  glowed  with  gratitude.  " 111 
see  that  it 's  put  on  —  whatever  you  write,"  she  said,  "  if  it 
takes  the  vally  of  every  turkey  I  've  nused !  " 

I  kept  my  promise.  Four  lines,  containing  a  simile 
about  a  broken  flower  being  laid  beneath  this  sod,  to  bloom 
above  in  the  garden  of  God,  were  sent  to  Neighbor  NUes, 
and  whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  visit  Cross-Keys  ckurcb- 
yard  will  find  them  oh  Becky  Jane's  tombstone  to  this 
day. 

It  was  some  twenty  miles  to  Beading,  and  accordingly, 
on  the  day  after  the  closing  exhibition  at  the  academy,  a 
horse  and  light  vehicle,  despatched  by  my  uncle,  arrived  to 
convey  me  to  my  new  home.  Nearly  all  the  scholars  were 
leaving  for  the  autumn  vacation,  and  my  departure  lost  its 
solemnity  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  that  prevailed.  Pea- 
rose  promised  to  correspond  with  me,  and  Cliarley  Itand 
said,  "  Don't  be  astonished  if  you  find  me  in  Beading  next 
summer."  Mother  Dymond  gave  me  sometliing  wrapped 
up  in  a  newspaper,  saying,  "Take  it,  now;  yuu  'II  want 
fliem  before  you  get  there."  "Them"  proved  to  be  six 
large  and  very  hard  ginger-cakes.  My  trunk  —  an  old 
one,  which  had  once  belonged  to  my  father  —  was  tilted 
up  on  end  In  front  of  the  seat,  occasioning  much  misery 
both  to  my  legs  and  the  driver's;  and  sol  left  Honey- 
brook,  the  magniliceut  tin  cupola  sparkling  a  Anal  farewell 
as  we  dasJied  up  the  •*  Rending  pike  " 

The  inevitable  step  liaving  been  token, — tlie  fibres  I  had 
put  out  during  the  second  stage  of  my  boyhood  torn  looK, 
—  I  began  to  speculate,  with  some  curiosity,  on  tho  coming 
phase  of  my  life.     I  found  this  attvacdon  at  loast :  Ii^KMiltl 
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Bye  in  a  much  larger  and  more  important  town  than  I  hud 
eT«r  visited  —  a  town  with  a  river,  a.  canal,  and  a  new  rafl- 
rmul.  At  the  Cross-Keys,  people  always  spoke  of  Reading 
as  being  inferior  only  to  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  Hon- 
eyhrook  Iwj-s,  Detweiler,  hotly  and  constantly  proclmmed 
its  glories,  to  the  discontfitKre  of  March,  who  was  from  Lan- 
caster. As  the  aflemoon  wore  away,  and  the  long  miles 
slowly  diminished  down  the  teens,  and  then  more  slowly 
down  tlie  units,  and  the  unsocial  driver  fell  asleep  every 
ten  uiinutcs,  of  which  fact  tlie  horse  took  base  advantage, 
I  grew  weary  and  impatient  My  uncle's  house  became  a 
less  luiwelcome  terminus  to  the  journey. 

At  last  we  approached  some  bold  hills  —  wonderful,  as- 
tonishing mountains,  I  thought  them.  Our  road  stretched 
forward  through  a  hollow  between ;  a  scattering  vfll^e 
came  into  Yiew,  and  a  toll-gate  barred  the  road.  The 
driver  awoke  with  a  start.  "  Here  'a  Gibraltar !  "  he  said  ; 
"  we  11  soon  be  there,  now .' " 

"  Are  those  the  Alleghany  Monntains  ?  "  I  asked. 

*•  Guess  you  're  green  in  these  parts,"  said  he  :  "  them 
a'n't  mountains." 

"  Well,  what  are  their  names  ?  "  I  asked  ^mu,  in  much 
humiliation. 

"  This'n  ha'n't  no  proper  name,  — '  Penn's  Mount '  some 
call  it.  T'  other,  on  the  left,  is  Xeversink.  You  II  see 
Beodin'  in  two  minutes." 

We  presently  emerged  upon  a  slope,  whence  a  glorious 
londtcupe  opened  upon  my  eyes.  Never  had  I  seen  or 
Imagined  anything  so  beautiful.  The  stately  old  town  lay 
below,  stretched  at  full  length  on  an  inclined  plane,  rising 
from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  ;  the  river, 
winding  in  abrupt  curves,  disclosed  itself  here  and  there 
through  the  landscape  ;  hills  of  superb  undulation  rose  and 
fen.  in  interlinking  lines,  through  the  middle  distance, 
ScuU't  Hill  boldly  detaching  itself  in  front,  and  Eir  in  the 
north  the  Blue  Ridge  lifted  its  dim  wall  against  the  sky. 
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The  sinking  sun  turned  the  smokes  of  the  town  and  the 
vapors  of  the  river  to  golden  dust,  athwart  which  faintly 
gleamed  the  autumn  coloring  of  distant  woods.  The  noises 
of  the  scene  were  softened  and  mellowed,  and  above  them 
all,  clear,  sweet,  and  faint,  sounded  the  bugle  of  a  boatman 
on  the  canal.  It  was  not  ignorant  admiration  on  my  part ; 
for  one  familiar  with  the  grandest  aspects  of  Nature  must 
still  confess  that  few  towns  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are 
so  nobly  environed. 

As  we  entered  the  place  I  could  scarcely  turn  my  head 
rapidly  enough  to  the  right  and  left,  in  my  inspection  of 
signs,  houses,  and  people.  The  brick  sidewalks  seemed  to 
be  thronged,  but  nobody  paid  any  particular  attention  to . 
us.  In  Honeybrook  every  one  would  have  stopped  and 
looked  at  us,  so  long  as  we  were  in  sight  The  driver  turned 
into  the  broad  main  avenue  of  Penn  Street,  with  its  central 
line  of  mai'kets,  then  downward  towards  the  river,  and  drew 
up,  a  few  blocks  further,  at  a  comer.  It  was  a  low,  old- 
fashioned  brick  house,  with  a  signboard  over  the  front  door 
and  window,  upon  which  was  inscribed,  in  faded  letters, 
"A.  Woolley's  Grocery  Store."  There  were  boxes  of 
candles,  some  bottles,  a  rope  of  onions,  half  a  dozen  with- 
ered lemons,  and  a  few  other  articles  in  the  window ;  a 
woman  was  issuing  from  the  door  with  a  basket  full  of 
brown  paper  parcels  on  her  arm.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
portly  window  a  narrow  door  was  squeezed  into  the  wall. 
The  driver,  having  alighted,  jerked  my  trunk  out  of  the 
wagon,  brought  it  down  with  a  crash  on  the  upper  step,  and 
rang  the  bell.  The  door  was  opened  by  Aunt  Peggy,  in 
person :  she  had  been  one  of  the  shadows  which  had  haunted 
my  mother's  funeral,  and  I  therefore  recognized  her. 

My  trunk  was  brought  in  and  stood  on  end  in  the  nar- 
row passage,  which  it  jdmost  blocked  up.  "  You  won't  want 
it  before  bedtime,  I  reckon,"  said  my  aunt ;  "  so  leave  it 
there,  and  Bolty  will  help  you  carry  it  up.  Come  into  the 
setdn'-room." 
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Pollowing  her  I  found  myself  presently  in  n  snuill  roon; 
behind  tbo  store.  It  vas  comfortably  furnished,  bitt  Hotne 
wbut  diill  and  unfriendly  in  its  atmosphere,  — stilT,  almost, 
although  nothing  could  have  been  less  so  lli»n  my  aunt's 
n]>peanince.  Slie  wore  a  limp  calico  dress,  of  sonic  dark 
pattern,  and  a  cup,  the  strings  of  which  were  untied  and 
Inmg  over  her  breast.  Herfacewas  long  and  lhin,and  her 
hwr,  many  shades  lighter  than  my  mother's,  fell  in  straight, 
luik  lines  over  her  ears.  There  was  usually  a  luil  of  it 
Sticking  ont  somewhere  about  the  back  of  her  neck.  Her 
eyes  were  small  and  gray,  her  nose  long  and  pointed,  and 
ber  lips  thin  and  simken  at  the  comers,  from  the  loss  of 
most  of  her  back  teetb.  Add  to  this  a  weak,  lamenting 
vtHCe,  —  rather,  indeed,  a  whine,  —  and  it  will  readily  be 
coocdved  tlint  my  aunt  Feggj'  was  not  a  person  to  inspire 
a  young  man  witli  enthusiasm  for  the  female  sex.  Never 
were  two  listers  more  unlike  than  she  and  mother.  I  pre- 
smne  there  must  have  been  a  family  likeness  somewhere, 
but  I  was  really  unable  to  discover  it. 

In  a  few  iiiinntes  Uncle  Amos  came  in  from  the  store- 
Re  sliouk  bands  with  me  witli  more  cordiality  than  I  had 
antidpated.  "  We  11  have  things  fixed,  in  the  course  of  i 
day  or  two,"  he  said.  "  Now,  Peggy,  I  guess  you  had  bet- 
ter get  tea  ready :  iTohn  will  be  hungry,  after  his  ride.  WDI 
ynu  comQ  into  the  store,  John,  and  look  around  a  little  ?  " 

I  preferred  that  to  sitting  alone  in  the  back  room.  AJler 
Btumbling  over  some  coffee-bags,  —  for  it  was  getting  dusky, 
ud  the  lamps  were  not  yet  lighted,  —  I  came  forth  into  the 
opeo  space  behind  the  counter,  where  a  boy  of  my  own  age 
WM  very  busily  engnged  in  weighing  and  "  doing  up"  vari- 
otn  msterials.  Uncle  Amos  stepped  forwanl  to  assist  him, 
leaving  me  to  play  the  spectator.  For  a  little  while,  both 
wtre  actively  employed  ;  then,  the  rush  of  custom  having 
suddenly  Bubwided,  my  uncle  said,  "  Here,  Uolty,  this  is  my 
■vpbew,  John  Godfrey.  John,  thia  ts  my  osustant,  Rolty 
Hbnpcl." 
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Dolty  grinned  and  nodded,  but  eaid  tiotlilng.    Hfi  w 
Inrgcr  in  every  way  than  myself,  but  looked  younger.    H 
hair,  so  blond  as  to  be  almost  white,  wrs  cut  close  to  I: 
head ;  his  forehead  was  low,  Uis  eyes  large,  wide  a 
pale  blue ;  his  nose  short,  thick,  and  flattened  in  thi 
and  Ilia  mouth  large  and  partly  open.     He  was  of 
peasant-blood  of  Southern  Germany,  his  name,  Bolty,  1 
ing  simply  a  contraction  of  Leopold,  with  a  little  confusion 
of  kindred  eonsonuuts.     I  was  a  good  deid  surprised  at  my 
uncle's  choice  of  an  assistant,  but  1  nflerwards  found  that 
Bolty   understood   the  business,  and   nothing  else.      His 
round,  unmeaning  face  was  a  perpetual  advertisement  of 
simple  honesty  to  the  customers.     He  knew  it,  and  profited 
thereby.     Besides,  he  spoke  fluently  that  remarkable  lan- 
guage, tlie  Pennsylvania  German,  —  a  useful  accomplish- 
ment in  a  town  where  many  native  &mil!es  were  almost 
wholly  ignorant  of  English. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  my  stmt  whined  out  c 
gloom  at  the  back  of  the  store,  "  Tea,  Amos  1 "  ai 
obeyed  the  melancholy  siunmons.    The  tabic  was  i 
the  kitchen  behind  the  ^tting-room,  and  so  near  tl 
that  Aunt  Peggy  could  reach  the  hot  water  with  h 
hand,  witliout  rising  from  her  chair.     The  board  lot 
very  scantily  supplied,  to  my  eyea,  accustomed  to  ccnintlT 
profVisencss,  but  there  proved  to  be  enough. 

Aflcr  we  were   seated,   Uncle    Amos   bent,  ( 
plimged  forward,  over  hb  plate,  waving  his  bonds  with 
palms  outward,  before  bringing  them  K^etber  In  th 
tude  of  prayer.     There  was  a  ccrt^un  ostentalion  i 
gesture,  which  struck  me  at  once.    It  seemed  t 
"  Take  notice.  Lord :  I  am  about  to  ask  Thy  ble; 
This  was  a  very  Irreverent  fancy  of  mine,  I  confess]! 
there  it  was :  I  could  n't  help  it. 

Most  people — as  we  find  them  —  would  luircc 
Uncle  Amos  a  man  of  imposing  presence^  He  w 
tall  and  ^toiit.  and  the  squaretieita  In  his  oiUlbmi.  fa 


liecd  and  body,  sTiggeated  a  rough,  massive  strength.  His 
hcjut  wan  bald  from  the  forehead  to  the  ci'owii.  but  the 
side-hair  was  combed  upwards  so  as  to  oveilaji  and  par- 
tltiUy  conceal  it.  His  eyes  were  hard,  and  mIkjI  forth  a 
steely  twiokio  from  under  their  fat  lids ;  the  tomers  were 
channelled  with  a  multitude  of  short,  sly  wrinkles.  The 
skin  of  his  cheeks  was  unpleasantly  threaded  here  and 
tiiere  tij  fine,  ilark-purple  veins,  and  always  had  a  gloss 
like  varnish  when  he  was  freshly  shaven.  I  half  suspect, 
now,  lliat  part  of  rny  instinctive  dblike  to  him  arose  from 
the  jar  which  his  appearance  occasioned  to  my  sense  of 
beon^.  As  a  matter  of  conscience,  I  tried  to  like  him ; 
but  I  am  afraid  the  exertion  was  not  very  severe. 

After  tea.  1  went  back  to  the  sitting-room,  while  my 
UDcle  look  Bolt/s  place  and  allowed  the  latter  to  get  his 
meal  in  turn.  Tlien  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
store  should  be  closed  for  the  night,  and,  to  divert  the 
time.  Aunt  Peggy  brought  me  the  "  Life  of  Henry  Martyn," 
which  I  read  with  hearty  interest  "  A  good  model,"  siud 
my  uncle,  looking  over  my  shoulder,  as  he  came  in,  after 
the  shutters  had  been  duly  fastened  and  bolted. 

"  Shirt  it  up  now."  he  continued.  "  We  go  early  to  bed, 
and  get  up  early,  in  this  house.  Bolty,  come  here,  and 
help  John  np-stairs  with  his  tnmk." 

Bolty  seized  one  end  of  the  unwieldy  box,  and  we  slowly 
bmnpcd  and  stumbled  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  into  a  large 
room  under  the  roof,  with  a  single  window  in  the  gable.  I 
remarited,  with  n  dis^rceable  senmtion,  that  there  was 
only  one  bed,  and  that  one  not  remarkably  broad.  The 
big,  coarse  fellow  would  be  sure  to  u-iurp  the  most  of  it, 
■od  his  broad  nose  and  open  mouth  indicated  an  immense 
O^ndty  for  snoring.  Be^des,  I  was  always,  from  a  very 
ctnd,  exceedingly  sensitive  to  what  I  may  call,  for  want  of 
a  better  term,  human  electricity  ;  tliat  is  to  say.  certain 
ftnam  attract  me.  or  impart  a  sense  of  comfort,  by  their 
physical  tiearnpy*.  while  others  repel  or  convey  an  iropres- 
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sion  of  vague  discomfort  This  feeling  seems  to  have  no 
connection  with  beauty  or  ugliness,  health  or  disease,  or  even 
affection  or  enmity.  It  arises  from  some  subtie  affinity  of 
physical  temperament,  like  that  which  we  occasionally  no- 
tice in  the  vegetable  world.  There  are  certain  plants  which 
flourish  or  droop  in  the  neighborhood  of  certain  others.  I 
think  tills  delicate,  intangible  sense  is  general  among  culti- 
vated  persons,  but  I  have  never  found  it  developed  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  my  own  case. 

I  could  not  justiy  class  Bolty  Himpel  among  those 
strongly  repellant  natures  whose  approach  to  me  was  like 
that  of  a  poisonous  wind,  but  there  was  sufficient  of  the  feel- 
ing to  make  the  necessity  of  lying  all  night  in  his  ^  atmos- 
phere "  very  distasteful.  However,  there  was  no  help  for 
it ;  he  had  already  asked  me,  — 

"Which  side  'U  you  take ?" 

I  chose  that  nearest  the  window,  and  soon  fell  asleep, 
wearied  with  the  changing  excitements  of  the  day.  It  was 
not  long,  apparentiy,  before  the  bedstead  creaked  and 
shook,  and  a  loud  voice  yelled,  "  Tumble  out ! " 

The  dawn  was  glimmering  through  the  window.  Bolty 
was  already  hauling  on  his  trousers,  and  I  rose  and  looked 
out  To  my  delight  I  could  see  the  long,  majestic  outline 
of  Penn's  Mount  above  the  houses,  its  topmost  trees  mak- 
ing a  dark  fringe  against  the  morning  sky.  The  view  be- 
came a  part  of  my  garret-furniture,  and  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  room  at  once. 

"  Boss  is  pretty  sharp,"  said  Bolty  to  me,  as  I  commenced 
dressing ;  "  he  opens  half  an  hour  sooner  and  keeps  open 
half  an  hour  later  than  any  other  grocery  in  the  town. 
'T  a*n't  a  bad  plan.  People  get  to  know  it,  and  they  come 
to  us  when  they  can't  go  nowhere  else.  It  keeps  us  on  the 
go,  though.  You  ha'n*t  done  nothin'  at  business,  ha'n't 
you  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  "  I  've  been  at  school.  'T  was  Uncle 
Amos's  plan  that  I  should  come  here,  and  I  don't  know 
how  I  'U  like  it" 
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<-  Ok,  you  'U  soon  git  the  hang  of  it  I  don't  e'pose  he  'II 
put  jou  to  rollin'  o'  bar'b  and  openin'  o'  boxes.  Y'  a'n't 
built  for  tlmL" 

Wlwreupuii  Bolly  deliberately  squeeied  and  twisted  the 
muaclcs  of  my  upper  arm,  in  such  wise  that  they  were  sore 
flirthe  rest  of  the  day.  "That's  the  crow-bar,"  said  he, 
g  and  stiffening  bis  own  right  arm,  until  the  flexor 
I  uu  arch ;  "  and  tJieui  's  the  death-mauls,"  shak- 
b  clenched  fists.  These  expressions  lic  had  evideiiUj 
Hd  up  &om  BOiue  caiial  bonbiian.  Their  force  and 
fierceness  contrasted  comically  with  the  vacant  good-humor 
written  on  his  face. 

We  went  down  to  the  shop  and  opened  the  shutters. 
There  was  little  custom  before  breakfast,  so  I  lounged 
about  behind  the  counter,  pulling  open  drawers  of  spices 
and  reading  the  labels  on  bottles  and  jars.  After  all,  I 
thought,  there  are  more  disagreeable  avocations  in  the 
world  than  that  of  a  grocer,  —  bricklaying,  for  instance.  I 
detennined  to  do  my  share  of  the  work  faithfully,  whether 
I  Uked  it  or  not.  I  was  in  tny  nineteenth  year,  and,  at  the 
wont,  would  be  nij  own  master  at  twenty-one. 

Bolty  was  right  in  his  conjecture.  He  had  nut  only  more 
■trmgtfi  than  myself,  hut  greater  mechanical  dexterity,  and 
eonsei)ueutly  the  heavy  work  fell  to  his  share.  My  uncle, 
Sndiog  that  I  wrote  a  neat  hand  and  was  a  good  arithm&- 
ticiat).  gnuluolly  initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  day-book 
and  ledger,  I  also  assisted  in  waiting  upon  the  customers, 
and  in  a  few  days  became  suificiently  expert  at  sliding 
tagu  or  coCec  out  of  the  scoop,  so  as  to  turn  tlie  scale  by 
llu!  weight  of  tt  grain  or  single  bean,  settling  the  contents 
in  piper  bags  and  tjing  tliem  squarely  and  compactly.  My 
lUKle  wns  tim  shrewd  a  business-man  to  let  me  learn  at  the 
expense  of  customers  :  I  was  required  to  cover  the  couuler 
with  [ULcknges  of  various  weights,  the  contents  of  wluch 
were  afterwards  returned  to  the  appropriate  bins  or  barrels. 
Thus,  while  I  WHS  working  ofTniy  awkwardness,  the  grocery 
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presented  an  air  of  uausual  patronage  to  its  innocent  vis- 
itors. 

Many  of  our  customers  were  farmers  of  the  viciui^,  who 
brought  their  eggs,  butter,  and  chcew3,  to  exchange  for  gro- 
ceries. This  was  a  profitable  part  of  tlie  bu^ness,  as  ve 
gained  both  in  buying  and  selling.  There  was  a  great  de- 
mand among  these  people  for  patent  medicines,  which 
formed  a  very  important  bnincli  of  my  uncle's  stock,  and 
he  could  have  found  no  better  salesman  than  Bolty  Uimpel. 
The  latter  discovered,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  from 
what  neighborhood  a  new  customer  came,  and  immediately 
gave  an  account  of  the  relief  which  somebody,  living  in  an 
opposite  direction,  had  derived  from  the  use  of  certain  pills 
or  plasters. 

"  Weakness  o'  the  back,  eh  ? "  he  would  say  to  some  mel- 
anchoIy-&ccd  countrywoman  j  "  our  Balm  of  Gilead  's  the 
stuff  for  thaL  Only  three  levies  a  bottle ;  rub  it  in  with 
flannel,  night  and  momin'.  Kfr.  Henipson — you  know 
him,  p'r'aps,  down  on  Poplar  Neck? — was  bent  double 
with  the  rheumatiz,  and  two  bottles  made  him  as  straight 
as  T  am.  Better  take  some  o'  the  Perurian  Preventative, 
while  you  're  about  it.  ma'am,  —  keeps  off  chills  and  fevers. 
Deacon  Dingey  sent  all  the  way  down  from  Port  Ointoa 
f  other  day  for  some :  they  don't  keep  it  there.  Uvea  in 
a  ma'shy  place,  right  on  fo  the  river,  and  they  La'n't  had  a 
chill  in  the  family  since  they  use  'em.  I  reckon  we  've 
sold  wheelbarra  loads." 

I  noticed,  in  the  couree  of  time,  that  Uncle  Amos  never 
interfered  witli  Bolt's  loquacity,  unless  {which  happened 
very  rarely)  his  rccommendatioD  was  overdone  and  the  cus- 
tomer became  suspicious.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  said,  witli 
a  gravity  not  wholly  natural,  "  Bather  too  strong.  Dont 
tell  more  tlion  }i>u  know." 

'■  Oh,"  Bolty  would  answer,  "  't  won't  kill  if  It  don't  cure." 

This  youth  had  an  astimishing  memory  of  names  and 
-B  faculty  in  which,  probably  from  want  of  practice, 
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I  HU&  tlvficicDt  I^Iis  German  also  mnde  hiin  imlitipunsa- 
ble  to  niaoy  of  the  country  people.  My  uncle  possessed  a 
tolerable  smattering  of  the  language,  sind  juiiistcd  tlmt  I 
should  endeavor  to  leara  il.  "  It 's  more  use  ih&n  the  bea- 
tbenish  Lutiu  you  learned  in  school,"  said  he. 

"IVhy,  Uocle  Aiuos,"  1  retorted,  "1  read  Sacred  His- 
tory in  LaUii." 

"Theu  it  wasn't  the  Word  of  God,  which  was  inspired 
in  Hebrew,"  he  nnswered. 

1  had  deturroined  to  go  on  alone  with  my  Latin  studies, 
And  his  disapprobation  of  the  language  troubled  nie.  I 
could  nut,  as  I  proposed,  bring  the  books  down  to  the  desk 
behind  the  counter,  and  devote  the  end  of  the  evening  to 
them,  without  incurring  his  pious  censure.  Against  Ger- 
num  he  would  have  no  such  scruples,  and  I  decided,  though 
with  regret,  to  take  that  language  instead.  I  remembered 
that  Grandfiilher  Hatrfeld,  who  had  been  educated  in 
fiethlehem,  sjioke  it  habitually,  and  tliat  my  mother  re- 
tained her  knowledge  of  it  to  tiie  last.  Among  her  books 
was  an  old  edition  of  Herder  and  Liebeskind's  ■'  Palrablat- 
ler,"  which  she  had  often  read  to  me,  as  a  child,  and  I  had 
then  understood.  This  early  knowledge,  however,  had  long 
since  fiided  to  a  blank,  but  it  left  the  desire  to  be  renewed, 
and  perhaps  unconsciously  smoothed  the  first  difficulties  of 
the  study. 

I  snw  little  of  Aunt  Peggy,  except  at  meals  and  on  Sun- 
dayH.  Having  never  had  any  children  of  ber  own,  she 
would  scnrtelv  have  been  able  to  assunie  a  motherly  atti- 
tude towards  me  ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  tried.  Her  shore 
In  the  conversation  was  generally  of  a  discouraging  cast, 
ud  the  subject  which  most  seemed  to  excite  her  interest 
wu  B  case  of  backsliding  which  bad  recently  occurred  in 
my  uncleV  church.  For  several  days  the  latter  added  to 
his  tri-daily  grace  a  prayer  "that  tliem  which  have  forsaken 
the  light  may  be  brought  back  to  it,  and  that  them  which 
mnder  in  darkness  msy  be  led  to  seek  it ! "     lie  was  tm- 
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doubtedly  sincere  in  this  prayer,  and  I  could  have  joined 
in  it,  had  I  not  been  suspicious  enough  to  guess  that  the 
latter  clause  must  be  aimed  at  myself. 

On  Sundays,  Bolty  and  I  went  twice  to  church  with  my 
uncle  and  aunt,  dutiMly  joining  in  the  hymns,  as  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  with  my  mother.  I  declined  taking 
a  class  in  the  Simday-school,  much  to  my  imcle's  displeas- 
ure ;  but,  after  being  confined  to  the  store  all  the  week,  I 
felt  an  lu'gent  craving  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  and  the 
freedom  of  the  landscape.  Sometimes  I  climbed  high  up 
the  sides  of  Moimt  Penn,  whence  the  brown  tints  of  the 
coming  winter  vanished  far  off  in  delicious  blue ;  but  more 
frequently  I  walked  northward  to  the  knoll  now  covered 
by  the  Cemetery,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  wide  look- 
out on  all  sides.  In  the  evening,  Bolty  was  allowed  to  visit 
his  father,  an  honest,  hard-working  shoemaker,  living  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  town,  and  I  occasionally  accompa- 
nied him.  The  &mily  conversation  was  entirely  in  Ger- 
man, so  that  these  visits  were-  not  much  of  a  recreation, 
after  alL 

I  soon  saw  that  the  literary  performances  which  had 
been  my  pride  and  delight  at  school  must  be  given  up,  at 
least  for  the  winter.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  garret  bed- 
room, and  I  was  not  likely  to  be  left  in  possession  of  the 
sitting-room  behind  the  store  more  than  once  a  month. 
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CHAPTER   Vni- 
oesosiBnto  certjus  lyciDEXTs  of  mt  life  ra  readino. 

Thx  winter,  having  fairly  set  in,  dragged  on  its  monoto- 
0009  roand>  During  the  cold  veather  there  was  less  to 
do  in  the  store,  and  I  had  frequent  hours  of  leisure,  which  I 
pvned  on  my  high  stool  at  the  desk,  reading  such  books  as 
I  could  procure,  and  a  few  which  I  bought.  The  sale  of 
the  cottage  snd  flimiture  left  a  surplus  of  sixty-seven  dol- 
Ure.  after  paying  the  expenses  of  my  mother's  funeral  and 
my  last  temi  at  Dr.  Djinond's.  On  making  this  statement, 
u  my  gunrdiun,  ray  uncle  said,  — 

**  You  don't  need  any  more  clothes  this  winter,  and  you  'd 
better  let  me  put  this  out  for  you.  Tou'll  have  no  eic- 
peosea  here,  as  I  count  that  what  you  do  in  the  store  will 
about  balance  your  bonrd." 

I  greatly  longed  to  have  the  whole  sum  in  my  hands,  but 
ofl*ered  to  let  liim  "  put  out "  Itdy  dollars  and  give  me  the 
remainder.  He  consented,  though  with  an  ill  grace,  say- 
Ing,  "  It  Is  n't  good  to  give  boys  the  means  of  temptation." 

I  hitd  never  before  had  one  tenth  part  as  much  money 
in  my  pocket,  and  it  gave  me  a  wonderfully  comfortable 
feeling  of  wealth  and  independence.  My  first  step  was  to 
bay  an  octavo  volume,  containing  the  poems  of  Stilton, 
Young,  Gray,  Beattie.  and  Collins,  every  word  of  which  I 
Guthfully  read.  (I  wonder  whether  anybody  else  ever  did 
the  same  thing-)  I  also  purchased  a  blank  diary,  with 
headidgH  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  kept  it  in  the  breust- 
poclcet  of  my  coat,  with  fear  and  trembling  test  it  should 
be  left  Ijiitg  where  my  uncle  might  find  and  read  it.     For 
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ft  month  or  two  the  entries  were  very  regular,  then  I 
and  more  fragmentary,  and  before  sunimer  tliey  censed 
altogether.  The  little  volume,  with  its  well-worn  cover 
and  embrowned  paper,  is  now  lying  before  me.  !  turn  its 
pages  with  a.  smile  at  its  extravagant  sentiment  and  imma- 
ture reflections.  Can  it  be  that  I  really  wrote  stick  stufT 
as  this?  — 

"Jan.  28.  —  Cold  and  cloudy — emblematic  of  my  life. 
In  the  afternoon,  gleams  of  sunshine,  flashing  like  tlie 
wings  of  angeU.  Would  I  too  could  toar  above  tliese  sub- 
lunary cares  I  Bead  '  Childe  Harold '  while  uncle  was 
out  Is  it  wrong  to  $ltal  one's  intellectual  food  ?  No ;  the 
faminhing  sou!  must  have  nourishment ! " 

As  I  became  familiar  with  the  routine  of  my  duties,  and 
Uncle  Amos  found  that  the  accounts  could  be  safely  in- 
trusted to  my  care,  he  frefiuently  left  the  store  to  Bolty 
and  myself,  and  made  short  trips  into  tlie  coiratrj-  fnr  the 
purpose  of  procuring  supplies  and  perfecting  his  system  of 
exchange.  In  this  way  he  snapped  up  many  a  pound  of 
butter  and  dozen  of  eggs,  which  would  have  found  their 
way  to  other  groceries ;  and  during  the  season  when  tho»e 
articles  were  rather  scarce  he  was  always  well  supplied,  — 
a  fact  which  soon  became  known  and  brought  a  notable 
increase  of  custom.  He  also  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  make 
hb  purchases  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  person,  instead 
of  ordering  them  by  letter.  We,  of  course,  felt  a  greater 
responsibility  during  his  absence,  and  were  very  closely 
Gonfi]ied  to  our  duties.  Bolty  had  no  other  ambition  than 
to  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  some  day  ;  it  was  an  aim 
he  never  lost  sight  of,  and  I  was  sure  he  would  reach  it. 
For  my  part,  having  been  forced  into  my  present  position, 
I  longed  for  the  coming  of  the  day  which  would  release 
me,  but  I  was  too  conscientious  either  to  break  loose  from 
it  or  to  slight  my  share  of  the  labor. 

Almut  the  buginntng  uf  April,  either  frnui  the  c 
£neiuent  wllhin-dooni  to  wliieb  I  had  been  mi 
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some  change  in  my  gjstem,  —  for  I  was  still  gra'^ppig,  and 
had  now  miained  the  average  height  of  men.  —  I  iffls- at- 
tacked with  fever.  The  malady  wus  not  severe  nur-ijov- 
gerous,  but  stuliborn  ;  and  though,  afler  a  week's  conifile-. 
ment  to  the  spnre  bedroom  on  the  second  story,  I  was  at>l«' 
to  sit  up  and  move  about  again,  the  physician  prescribed 
rest  for  a  fortnight  longer,  with  moderate  exercise  when 
the  weatlier  was  fine.  Aunt  Peggy  waited  upon  me  as  well 
U  sho  was  able :  that  is,  when  her  household  duties  had 
been  performed,  she  brought  her  knitting  and  sat  by  the 
stove  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  asking  occasionidly,  in  a  tear- 
All  Toice.  "How  do  you  feel,  John?"  Fortunately,!  re- 
quired no  watching  at  night,  for  there  was  no  element  of 
tenderuesa  in  the  house  to  make  it  endurable.  My  uncle 
look  my  place  in  the  store,  though  it  must  have  been  a  seri- 
oiH  tnleiTuptJon  to  his  outside  plans.  He  acquiesced,  with- 
out apparent  impatience,  in  the  doctor's  prescription  of 
fartlicr  rest. 

Ouring  those  days  of  convalescence  I  experienced  a 
delJdous  relief  and  lightness  of  heart  Spring  had  burst 
suddenly  upon  the  land  with  a  balmy  brightness  and 
wunnth  which  lingered,  day  after  day,  belying  the  fickle 
iame  of  the  month.  'Walliing  down  Penn  Street  and  cross- 
big  the  bridge.  I  would  liod  a  sunny  seat  on  the  top  of  the 
giay  cliff  beyond,  and  bask  in  the  soft  awakening  of  the 
landscape  around.  The  bluebird  sang  like  the  voice  of 
the  senson  ;  below  me,  in  gardens  and  fields,  I  saw  how  the 
(lurk  brown  of  the  mellow  earth  increased  for  the  planting. 
and  Iww  sheets  or  cloudy  wofte  of  green  settled  over  the 
bafrenacsH  of  winter.  Again  T  became  hopeful,  joyous, 
confident  of  the  future.  Time  and  the  tenderness  of  mem- 
ory had  softened  my  grief:  I  often  recalled  mother's  words 
an  her  death-bed.  and  allowed  no  unavaiUng  sting  of  re- 
mofse  for  neglected  duties  to  cloud  the  serenity  of  my  resig- 
■wtloD.  It  was  Uius.  1  felt,  that  she  would  have  me  to  feel, 
aixl  her  sidnted  spirit  must  rejoice  in  the  returning  buoy- 
ucy  of  mine. 
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Oii-Clie^ T>f  those  lovely  April  afternoons, as  Twos  mut 
va  IIn  ctifT,  —  my  thoaghta  taking  a  vague,  wandering 
rh]<bRi  from  the  sound  of  a,  boatman's  horn  dovti  the 
riyec,  —  the  idea  of  writing  something  for  publicntion  came 
int»  my  mind.  A  poem,  of  course,  —  for  "  Childe  Harold," 
.._** Manfred,"  and  "The  Corsair"  bad  turned  the  whole  drift 
■of  my  ideas  into  a  channel  of  imagined  song.  To  write 
some  verses  and  have  them  prinledwouldbe  joy— 
—  glory.  The  idea  took  possession  of  me  with  trresisfl 
force.  Two  dollars  out  of  my  seventeen  had 
BubscriplJon  to  the  Saturday  Evtning  Post, — 
at  which  Uncle  Amos  had  grumbled,  until  he  found  \ 
Aunt  Peggy  took  stealthy  delight  in  perusing  the  | 
In  its  columns  I  found  charming  poetry  b;^  Bessie  Buln 
and  Adelizn  Chonte,  besides  republications  from  conte 
rary  English  literature,  especiallj  Dickens.  B,  Siiuod 
T,  K.  Hervey,  and  Charles  Swain  became,  for  me,  i 
gods  of  song:  I  could  only  conceive  of  them  us  s 
ungs,  of  lof^'  stature  and  majestic  beauty.  I  had  i 
en  a  man  who  had  written  a  book.     Even  ihe  t 

the   Gasettc  and  Adlrr,  in    Reading,  were   personl 
liose  acquaintance  I  did  not  dare  to  seek.     Thereil 
'ays  a  half-colimin   in  the  PoU,  addressed  "To  1 
pondents,"  containing  such  messages  as, — "  IvanH 
.uTV  contains  some  sweet  passages,  but  lacks  incidents 
cliiied  with  llianks;"  or.  "The  '  F (dry's  Bower.'  by  1 
cilia.'  i*  a  poem  of  much  promise,  and  will  appear  i 
week."     I  Invariably  read  the  articles  thus  accepted,^ 
•Uilfl  I  rrcoguized  their  great  merit,  (for  were  thej 
i...nL.'<l  '1  it  •H'l'iiicd  to  me  tiiat,  by  much  enertion.  I  a 
ilif  right  to  appear  in  their  ranks, 
i  <  L'lk  hospitality  to  the  idea.  I  carried  J 

■■'Ui  me,  and  devoted  several  Bft^mon 

ll  wan  entitled,  "  The  Unknown  Bard  "  (n 
C  <tf  roimc),  written  in  heroic  line*,  aftw  14 
)  tlm  Spenserian  xlanxa.    As  neoi'Ijr  m 
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can  rftcollect,  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  lines  of  it,  describing 
tny  int«ilectHa1  isolation,  and  how  1  must  stifle  the  burning 
thoughts  tlint  filled  my  bosoni,  lest  the  cold  world  should 
crush  me  with  its  envenomed  scorn !  I  signed  myself 
"  S^lim,"  a  name  which  1  found  in  Collins's  First  Eclogue, 
and  purlJcuUrly  admired.  How  I  used  to  wish  that  some 
Kood  genius  had  inspired  my  mother  to  give  me  the  nami; 
"f  "  Selim,"  or  "  Secander,"  instead  of  "John"!  However, 
as  "  Selim  "  I  would  be  known  in  the  world  of  letters  and 
on  th«  tablets  of  fame  —  Selini.  the  Unknown  Bard  t 

Finished,  nt  last,  and  copied  in  my  distinctest  hand,  there 
come  the  question  —  how  should  I  send  it?  The  clerk  at 
flie  post-office  knew  me,  because  I  went  there  for  my  un- 
cle's letters,  and  also,  weekly,  for  mj  beloved  newspaper. 
PerhnpH  he  also  read  the  paper,  and  would  be  sure  to  find 
a  connection  between  my  letter  nnd  the  editorial  answer  to 
Selim  of  Rending.  Not  for  the  world  would  I  have  in- 
tnuted  the  awful  secret  to  a,  single  soid,  —  not  even  to  Pen- 
rose or  Bob  Simmons.  Perhaps  I  should  still  have  nin 
the  risk,  as  I  fancied  it  to  be,  of  using  the  post  bi '  for  n 
most  lucky  and  imexpected  chance.  Uncle  Amos  sug- 
gested that  I  should  go  to  Philadelphia  in  his  stead,  on 
some  business  relating  to  sugar,  with  the  details  of  which  I 
was  acquainted.  T  was  almost  too  demonstrative  in  my 
delight :  for  my  suspicious  uncle  shook  his  head,  and  made 
it  a  condition  that  I  should  go  down  in  the  moming-train, 
accomplish  my  mission  nt  once,  and  return  the  same  even- 
ing. 

On  reaching  the  right-angled  city,  I  found  my  way  with 
little  difficulty  to  "Simpson  &  Brother,"  Market  Street, 
BL-nr  Second,  and.  alter  very  (kitlifully  transacting  the  busi- 
neas.  had  still  two  hours  to  spare  before  the  departure  of 
the  retum-lniln.  Tlie  newspaper  office  was  near  at  hand, 
—  Chestnut,  above  Third,  —  and  thither  I  repaired,  with 
flashed  &ce  and  beating  heart  the  precious  epistle  held 
Guit  in  n>j  hand,  yet  carefully  concealed  under  my  sleeve, 
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lest  any  one,  in  passing  by,  should  read  the  s 
and  guess  the  conteuts.  I  do  not  smile  at  myself,  as  1 1^ 
call  this  experience.  The  brain,  like  the  heart,  has  its  vir- 
ginity, and  its  first  earnest  utterance  is  oflen  as  tremulously 
shy  as  the  first  confession  of  love< 

My  iutendon  had  been  to  deliver  the  letter  at  the  office 
of  the  paper,  as  if  I  had  been  simply  its  heai^r  Mid  not  its 
author.  But  after  I  had  mounted  two  dark,  sleep  flights 
of  steps,  and  foimd  myself  before  the  door,  my  courage 
£tiled  me.  I  heard  voices  within :  there  were  several  per- 
sons, then.     They  would  be  certain  to  look  at  me  sharply 

—  to  notice  my  agitation  —  perhaps  to  question  me  al>out 
the  letter.  While  I  was  staniUng  thus,  twisting  and  turn- 
ing it  in  my  hand,  in  a  veritable  perspiration  from  encite- 
uent,  I  heard  footsteps  descending  from  an  tipper  story. 
Desperate  and  panic-stricken,  I  laid  the  letter  hastily  on 
the  floor,  at  the  door  of  the  office,  and  rushed  down  to  the 
street  as  rapidly  and  silently  as  possible.  Without  looking 
around,  I  walked  up  Chestnut  Street  with'  a  fearful  impres- 
sion that  somebody  was  following  me,  and  turning  ibe  cor- 
ner of  Fourth,  began  to  read  the  titles  of  the  books  in 
Hart's  vrindow.  Five  minutes  having  elapsed,  I  knew  tliat 
I  was  not  discovered,  and  recovered  my  composure  ;  though, 
now  that  the  poem  had  gone  out  of  my  hands.  I  would 
have  given  anything  to  get  it  back  again. 

When  tlie  nest  number  of  the  paper  arrived.  I  tore  off 
the  wrapper  with  trembling  fingers  and  turned  bo  the  &te- 
fiil  coluum  on  the  second  page.  But  I  might  as  well  have 
postponed  my  excitement :  there  was  no  noUce  of  the  poem. 
Perhaps  they  never  received  the  letter,  —  perhaps  it  had 
been  trodden  upon  and  defuced,  and  swept  down-staira  by 
the  office-hoy  I     These  were,  at  least  consoling  posubillties, 

—  better  that  tlian  to  be  contemptuously  ignored.  By  the 
following  week  my  fever  was  nearly  over,  and  I  opened  the 
paper  trilh  but  a  (tuul  expeolation  of  finding  nnytlitng ;  but 
In  1  there  it  was.  —  "  Selun  "  at  the  very  head  of  the  m- 
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nouncements  I  These  were  the  precious  vrords  :  "  We  are 
obliged  to  '  Selim '  for  bis  poem,  which  we  shall  publish 
sfaortJj.  It  shows  the  hand  of  youth,  but  evinces  a  flatter- 
ing pronuEe.  X^t  him  trim  the  midnight  lamp  with  dili- 
gence." 

If  (he  sinking  sun  had  wheeled  about  and  gone  up  the 
wtsura  sky,  or  the  budding  trees  had  snapped  into  full  leaf 
in  live  minutes,  I  don't  believe  it  would  have  astonished 
ine.  I  was  on  my  way  home  from  the  post-office  when  I  read 
the  lines,  and  I  remember  turning  out  of  Penn  Street  to  go 
hy  a  more  secluded  and  circuitous  way,  lest  I  should  be 
tempted  to  cut  a  pigeon-wing  on  the  pavement,  in  the  sight 
of  the  multitude.  1  passed  a  little  brick  building,  with  a  tin 
sign  on  the  shutter,  —  "  D.  J.  Mulford,  Attomey-at-Lnw." 
"Pooh!"  Isaid  to  myself;  "what's  D.J.  Mulford?  ffe 
never  jublished  a  poem  in  his  life!"  As  I  caught  a 
gUinpee  t,'  his  head,  silhouetted  against  the  back  window, 
I  fimnd  mytelf,  nevertheless,  rather  inclined  to  pity  him  for 
bdng  unco uBcious  that  the  authorof"  The  Unknown  Bard" 
was  at  that  moment  passing  his  door. 

This  disproportionate  exultation,  tlie  reader  will  say.  be- 
tcayed  shallow  waters.     Wliy  should  I  not  admit  the  fact  ? 

My  mind  teat  exceedingly  shallow,  at  that  time,  but, 
thank  Heaven  !  it  was  limpid  as  a  mountain  brook.  It 
could  have  floated  no  craft  heavier  than  a  child's  toy-sloop, 
but  the  sun  struck  through  it  and  filled  its  bed  witli  light 
If  it  i«  expected  that  we  should  feel  ashamed  of  our  intel- 
lectual follies,  we  must  needs  regret  that  we  were  ever  young. 

When  the  poem  at  last  appeared,  aAer  a  miserably  weary 
int«rval  of  two  or  three  weeks,  I  was  a  little  mortified  to 
Rnd  that  some  liberty  had  been  taken  with  the  language. 
When;  I  Imd  written  "  hath  "  I  found  "  has  "  substituted, 
■nd,  what  was  worse, "  Fame's  flemal  brow,"  which  I  thought 
BO  grand,  was  changed  into  "  Fame's  resplendent  brow." 
The  poem  did  n't  seem  quite  mine,  with  these  alterations : 
th^  took  the  keen  edge  off  my  pride  and  my  happiness. 
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However,  Selimwns  at  lost  the  companion,  if  not  the  a 
of  Bessie  Bulfinch  and  Adeliza  Choate,  —  that  was  a 
point  gained.     I  determined  that  he  should  not  relapse  into 
silence. 

My  nest  essay  was  a  tale,  called  "  Envy  ;  or,  the  Maiden 
of  Eavenna,"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  placed  the  city 
upon  the  summit  of  a  frightful  precipice,  the  hase  of  which 
was  washed  by  the  river  Arno  !  Laureiia,  the  rndden  of 
the  story,  fell  from  the  awful  steep,  hut  fortunately  alighted 
on  Ihe  branch  of  sweeping  willow,  which  gently  transferred 
her  to  the  water,  whence  she  was  rescued  by  the  EJught 
Grimaldi.  But  this  slory  proved  too  much  even  for  the 
kindly  editor,  who^  reitisal  was  so  gentle  and  courteous 
that  it  neither  wounded  my  pride  nor  checked  my  ambit 
tion. 

One  day  in  early  summer  I  happened  to  pass  « 
the  office  of  D.  J.  Mulford.  I  glanced  at  the  s 
chanicaljy,  and  was  going  on,  when  a  terrible  tlium 
the  window-panes  startled  and  arrested  me.  I  stoppc 
window  was  suddenly  rabed,  and  who  but  Cbariey  | 
poked  his  head  out  I 

"  I  say,  Gkidfrey  !  "  he  cried  ;  **  come  in  here  a  t 
Mulford  's  out,  and  I  have  the  office  to  myself." 

"  Why.  Rand,"  said  I,  as  he  opened  the  door  f 
"  how  did  yoH  get  here  ? " 

"  Sit  down,  and  I  '11  tell  you  all  about  iu     Father^ 
you  know,  tliat  1  might  be  a  lawyer,  if  I  had  a  mind, 
this  spring,  when  he  found  I  had  Latin  enough  to  tt 
what /i(>«>c  comitatus  meant,  and  tcirt  faeiaii,  and  c 
«x]>onat,  nod  «>  on,  —  such  as  you  see  in  tlie  sheriff's : 
tuwnients,  —  he  thought  I  was  ready  to  begin  the 
had  no  objections,  for  I  knew  that  the  school  would  b 
with  Penrose,  Marsh.  BrolherUm,  and  most  of  U 
boys  gone,  and,  bejudcK,  it 's  time  I  was  seeing  a  lit 
llfci.    Many  fellows  set  up  in  IiunaesH  for  thcmselveci  ■ 
age.     Mulford  *«  father's  Uwyer,  whenever  bu  's  obllf 
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btvc  one;  I  suppose  he  'II  be  my  first  client,  afli'r  I  pass 
I  've  b«en  her«  tea  days,  and  was  jusL  thinkiog  ]  must  find 

out,  when  I  saw  you  go  bj  the  window.    Have  a  cigar  ?  " 

dediQed  the  ofier,  and  politely,  considering  my  abhor 

ce  uT  the  custom. 

You  've  grown,  Godfrey,"  Band  conUnued,  hauling  a 
second  chair  towards  hini  and  boiating  bis  feet  upon  the 
and  I  see  you  're  getting  some  fuza  on  your  chin. 
You  '11  be  a  man  soon,  and  I  should  n't  wonder  if  you  *d 
make  your  mark  some  day." 

crlooked  the  patronizing  manner  of  this  remark  in  ila 
^recable  substance.  And  here  I  should  explain  that  Char- 
ley Raud  was  now  by  no  means  the  same  youth  as  on  the  day 
whco  we  were  together  intrusted  to  Ur.  Dyiiiond's  care. 
Until  then  he  hod  hcen  petted  and  humored  in  every  pos- 
lible  way,  and  was  selfish  and  overbearing  in  his  manner. 
A  few  months  among  forty  or  fifty  boys,  however,  taught 
him  to  moderate  liis  ulums.  He  was  brought  don-n  to  the 
common  level,  and  with  tbat  flexibility  of  nature  which  was 
bis  peculiar  talent,  or  faculty,  leaped  over  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  smootli-tongued  subservience.  What  he  had 
ceased  to  gain  by  impudence,  he  now  endeavored  to  obtain 
by  eaaxing.  Battering,  and  wheedling.  In  the  latter  art  he 
soon  became  an  adept.  Many  a  time  have  I  worked  out 
ri>r  him  liome  knotty  problem,  in  violation  of  the  ndes  of 
ibe  school,  and  in  violation,  also,  of  my  own  sense  of  nght, 
cajoled  by  his  soft,  admiring,  affectionate  accents.  I  do  not 
dettcribe  his  charw:ter  as  I  understood  it  then,  but  as  I 
■flennirds  learned  it     I  was  still  his  dupe. 

Id  the  space  of  half  an  hour  he  managed  to  extract  from 
mu  the  particulars  of  my  life  and  occupation  in  Reading. 
H«  alnndy  knew,  in  ten  days,  much  more  about  the  prin- 
cipal &nuliea  of  the  place  than  I  had  learned  in  eight 
inoMh&  After  this  interview,  I  soon  got  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing arnuud  to  Mulfurd's  office  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
an  hour  or  two  with  him.    Wc  sat  in  the  back- 
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room,  which  opened  ou  a  little  yard  covered  with  i     

boards,  nod  brokett  bottles,  so  that  the  proprieties  of  dltt 
street-side  of  the  building  were  carefully  respected.  I 
felt  less  lonely,  now  that  there  was  a  schoolmate  within 
hail. 

fn  my  uncle's  house  things  went  on  very  much  as  usual. 
Bolty  and  I  had  scarcely  any  taste  in  common,  (unless  it 
was  a  fondness  for  pea-nuls,  which  I  retain  to  this  day.) 
but  we  never  quarrelled.  As  we  were  strictly  attentive  to 
our  respective  duties,  my  uncle  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with 
us,  and  was,  for  this  reason  perhaps,  forbearing  in  other 
respects.  Aunt  Peggy  adhered  to  her  monotonous  house- 
hold round,  and  made  no  attempt  to  control  my  actions, 
except  when  1  bought  white  linen  instead  of  nankeen,  for 
sununer  wear.  "  There  'II  be  no  end  to  the  washiii'  of  it," 
she  s^d,  in  a  voice  so  suggestive  of  tears  that  I  expected 
to  see  her  take  out  her  handkerchief! 

It  was  plain  to  me  that  Uncle  Amos  intended  to  enlarge 
his  business  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  his  prudent 
and  cautious  habits.  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  ray 
services  were  included  in  his  plana ;  yet,  though  I  was 
more  firmly  fixed  than  ever  in  my  determinatioii  to  leave 
when  his  legal  guardianship  should  cease,  I  judged  it  best 
to  be  silent  ou  this  poinL  It  would  only  lead  to  tedious 
sermons,  —  discussions  in  which  neither  could  have  the 
least  sympathy  with  tlie  other's  views,  and  possibly  a  per- 
manent and  very  disagreeable  disturbance  in  our  relations 
towards  each  other.  I  do  not  think  he  recognlMd,  as  I 
did,  that  I  had  quietly  established  an  armistice,  which  I 
could  at  any  time  annul. 

In  one  sense,  Bolty  was  my  aid.  He  never  mentioned 
the  subject,  but  I  understood  then  as  well  as  I  do  now  thai 
he  knew  ray  want  of  liking  for  the  business,  and  was  satis- 
fied that  it  should  be  so.  After  the  weather  grew  wann 
enough,  I  resumed  my  Latin  studies  in  the  garrot ;  tliithor 
also  I  took  prohibited  books,  xnd  filled  qiures  of  paper  with 
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extracts  and  oomnentB,  feeling,  instiiictively,  that  my  com- 
puiioQ  would  never  betray  me. 

lliia  sort  of  life  was  not  what  I  would  have  chosen.  It 
was  &r  fitMQ  satiB^ing  the  cravings  of  heart  and  brain ; 
bat  I  bore  it  with  patience,  looking  forward  to  the  day  of 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

n  VmOH  1  ODQBT   TO   BB   A   SHEEP,   BUT  PBOTB  1 
A,  GOAT. 

T'bbbe  was  one  point  upon  which  I  was  always  &| 
hensive  that  Uncle  Amos  would  assail  me.  It  dated  front 
tliat  first  evening  in  the  little  cottage  at  the  Cross- Keys 
tlie  previous  summer.  Wliat  I  have  said  of  my  shrinking 
delicacy  of  feeling  with  regard  to  my  poetic  attempts  will 
equally  apply  to  the  religious  sentiment  A  dear  and  ten- 
der Irieud  might  have  found  me  willing  to  open  my  heart 
to  him  concerning  sacred  things ;  but  I  could  m)t,  dared 
not,  admit  a  less  privileged  person  to  the  sanctuary.  I  had 
not  the  courage  or  the  independence  necessary  to  arrest 
my  uncle's  approach  to  the  subject,  and  was  tlierefore  pre- 
tematuratly  watchful  and  alert  in  retreating.  Very 
I  suspect,  I  fancied  an  ambush  where  none  existed, 
uncle  probably  saw  that  he  must  tread  cautiously, 
his  way  by  degrees,  for  I  only  remember  one  convei 
in  the  course  of  the  simimer  which  really  disturbed 

My  poor  mother  had  been  an  earnest  Lutheran, 
hearty,  cheerful,  warm-blooded  German  sort.  She  almsn 
preferred  thanksgiving  for  God's  mercies  to  fear  of  Hia 
wrath,  and  bad  brought  me  up  in  the  faith  that  the  beauties 
and  blessings  of  this  life  nught  be  enjoyed  without  forfeit- 
ing one's  title  as  a  Christian.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  I 
had  been  confirmed,  and  was  therefore  to  be  considered  aa< 
a  member  of  the  Church.  At  least.  I  supposed 
principal  religious  duty  thenceforth  required  of  ine 
follow  God's  comniandmcnU  as  nearly  os  my  im] 
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buman  nature  would  allow.  I  never  closed  my  eyes  in 
sleep  without  invoking  the  protection  of  my  only  Father, 
with  a  gratefiil  feehng  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  He  did 
indeed  bear  and  heed  nie.  I  did  not  fear  damnation, 
because  I  had  not  the  slightest  lifting  for  the  Devil. 

I  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  slight  partitions  which 
divide  the  multitudinous  sects  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
was  not  the  least  troubled  iu  conscience  at  attending  my 
uncle's  church  instead  of  my  own.  Whatever  was  doc- 
trinal in  the  latter  I  had  foi^otten  since  my  confirmation, 

probably  because  it  had  then  made  very  little  impres- 
sion un  my  mind.  My  uncle's  clei^yman  was  a  mild,  ami- 
able man.  whose  goodness  it  was  impossible  to  doubt,  and  I 
listened  to  his  sennons  with  proper  reverence. 

Something,  I  know  not  what,  —  possibly  some  memory 
of  my  mother,  —  led  me,  one  Sunday  in  summer,  to  attend 
the  Lutheran  church.  The  well-known  hymns  fell  on  my 
ear  with  a  home-Hke  sound,  and  the  powerfirl  tones  of  the 
organ  seemed  to  lift  me  to  new  devotional  hcighLs.  In  the 
semion  I  felt  the  influence  of  a  strong,  massive  intellect, 
the  movements  of  which  I  could  not  always  follow,  but 
which  stimulated  and  strengthened  me.  After  this,  I 
divided  my  Sundays  nearly  equally  between  the  two 
churches.  On  informing  my  uncle  and  cunt,  at  dinner, 
where  I  had  been,  the  former  was  at  first  silent ;  but,  after 
■OIDC  grave  reflection,  asked  me,  — 

"  Are  JOB  a  member  of  that  persuasion  ?  " 

"Oh.  yes."  I  answered,  "just  the  same  as  mother  and 
Amt  Pc^y-" 

1  struck  a  blow  without  intending  it.  Aunt  Peggy 
looked  startled  and  uneasy ;  a  strong  color  came  into  her 
Sure :  then,  after  a  quick  glance  at  uncle,  she  lifted  her 
handa  and  exclaimed,  "  No  I  Praise  and  Glory,  not  now!" 

"  Hem  !  "  coughed  Uncle  Amos  ;  '■  never  mind,  Peggy ; 
UbumI  are  them  that  see  1 "  Then,  turning  to  me,  he 
m  mean  that  you  have  professed  faith  and 
tiud  ?  " 
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"  I  was  baptized  when  I  was  a,  baby,"  I  answered,  ** 
confirmed  when  I  was  fourteen." 

"  Have  you  esperienced  a  change  of  heart  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  boldly  said,  thinking  that  he  meant  to  indicate 
infidelity,  or  some  kind  of  backsliding,  by  this  term. 

Uncle  Amos,  to  my  surprise,  uttered  a  loud  groan,  and 
Aunt  Peggy  made  that  peculiar  clucking  noise  with  her 
tongue  against  her  teeth,  which  some  women  employ  to 
ugnify  disaster  or  lamentation. 

"  You  feel,  then,"  sdd  Uncle  Amos,  after  a  long  pause. 
"  that  your  nature  is  utterly  corrupt  and  sinful.  Do  you 
not  see  what  a  mockery  it  is  to  claim  that  you  are  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Lamb?  " 

■'  No,  uncle ! "  I  cried,  indignantly  ;  "  I  am  not  corrupt 
and  sinful.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  saint,  but  no  one  has  a 
right  to  call  me  a  sinner,  I  have  kept  all  the  command- 
meots,  except  tlie  tenth,  and  I  never  broke  that  without 
repenting  of  it  afterwards.  Mother  belonged  to  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  and  I  won't  hear  anything  sdd  against 
itl" 

For  a  moment  an  equally  earnest  reply  seemed  t 
hovering  on  my  uncle's  tongue ;  but  he  checked  I 
irith  a  strong  eSbrt,  groaned  in  a  subdued  way,  : 
marked  with  unusual  gravity,  "  Darkness  1  darkness  1 " 
manner  towards  me,  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  was  q 
Bually  solemn.     The  exigencies  of  business,  however)  I 
restored  our  ordinary  relations. 

In  the  autumn,  my  imcle's  church  was  visited  by  a 
"  revival "  preacher,  whose  coming  had  been  b 
some  time  in  advance.     He  was  a  Kenluckiau,  of  c 
erable  fame  in  his  own  sect,  and  even  beyond  its  boid 
so  that  his  appearance  never  failed  to  draw  crowds  U 
As  this  was  his  first  visit  to  Reading,  it  was  an  e 
which  could  not.  of  course,  be  allowed  to  go  by  w" ' 
ing  the  church  the  (till  benefit  of  the  impression  ho  si 
produce,  and   a   large   tncrcaso   of  the  cnngregntioi 
counted  uixiu  as  a  sure  result. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Brandredi,  the  resident  clergyman,  an- 
nounced with  unusual  nnetion  that  "  on  the  nest  Sabbath. 
Brother  Mellowby  would  occupy  the  pulpit."  The  news  ini- 
mediately  spread  through  the  town,  nnd  was  duly  announced 
in  the  papers.  When  the  day  and  hour  arrived,  the  church 
WM  so  crowded  that  extra  benches  were  brought  and  placed 
lengthwise  along  the  aisles.  Expectation  was  on  tiptoe, 
when,  after  the  hj-nm  had  been  sung  and  Mr.  Brandreth 
hid  made  a  prayer  in  which  the  distinguished  brother  was 
not  fitrgotten,  a  tall  form  arose  and  stood  in  the  pulpit. 
Brother  Mellowby  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  rather 
lank,  but  with  broad,  square  shoulders  and  massive  face. 
His  eyes  were  large  and  darlc,  and  his  black  hair,  growing 
stnJght  upward  from  his  forehead,  turned  and  fell  on  either 
ade  in  long  locks,  which  tossed  and  waved  in  the  wind  of 
his  eloquence.  [lis  cheek-bones  were  prominent,  bis  mouth 
laige  and  expressive  (that  of  Michael  Angela's  "  Kloses" 
Btill  reminds  me  of  it),  and  his  cliin  square  and  strong. 
Altogether,  evidently  a  man  of  power  and  of  purpose,  but 
with  more  iron  than  gold  in  his  composition.  He  looked,  to 
me,  as  if  he  bad  atone  time  been  nearenough  to  Hell  tnfeel 
the  scorch  of  its  flames,  and  bad  thence  fought  his  way  to 
Heaven  by  sheer  force  of  a  will  stronger  than  the  Devil'a. 

The  commencement  of  his  sermon  was  grave,  earnest, 
uid  deliberate.  It  held  the  attention  of  the  congregation 
rather  by  the  clear,  fiill.  varied  music  of  his  voice  than  by 
■nj  peculiar  force  of  expression.  Towards  the  close,  liow- 
ever.  as  he  touched  upon  the  glories  of  the  Christian's  fu- 
ture reward,  the  vronderful  power  of  bis  voice  and  the 
warmth  of  his  personal  magnetism  developed  themselves. 
Loidciag  upwards,  with  rapt  ecstatic  gaze,  he  seemed  verily 
to  behold  what  he  described,  —  the  clouds  opening,  the 
glory  breaking  through,  the  waving  of  golden  palms  in  the 
hands  of  the  congregated  angels,  the  towers  of  the  New 
Jenwdem,  shining  far  off,  in  deeps  of  infinite  lustre,  the 
green  Eden  of  Heaven,  watered  by  the  River  of  Life, — 
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and  then,  glory  surpassing  all  these  glories,  the 
able  radiance  of  the  Throne.  Still  pointing  upwards,  u  he 
approached  tlie  awful  light,  he  suddenly  stopped,  covered 
his  eyes,  and  in  a  voice  of  tremulous  awe,  eiclabied,  "  The 
Seraphs  vdl  dieir  brows  before  Him,  —  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
deemed souls  dare  not  look  upon  His  countenance, —  the 
nund  clothed  in  corrupting  flesh  cannot  imagine  His  glory ! " 

The  speaker  sat  down.  I  had  scarcely  breathed  during 
this  remarkable  peroration,  and,  when  his  voice  ceased, 
seemed  to  drop  through  leagues  of  ilhuninated  air,  to  find 
myself,  with  a  shock,  in  my  uncle's  pew.  For  a  few  seconds 
the  silence  endured;  then  a  singular,  convulsive  sound,  which 
was  not  a  cry.  yet  could  scarcely  be  called  a  groan,  na 
through  the  chiu'ch.  Some  voices  exclaimed  "  Glory 
vomen  reused  their  handkerchiela  totlieir  faces,  and 
accustomed  light  shone  from  the  eyes  of  the  men. 
hymn  commencing,  "  T'lrrn  to  the  Lord  and  seek  saltfotii 
then  arose  from  the  congregation  vrith  a  fervor  which  made 
it  seem  the  very  trumpet-call  and  battle<harge  of  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Cross. 

I  did  not  go  to  church  in  the  evening,  but  I  heard  tliat 
the  impression  produced  by  Mr.  Mellowbj's  first  sermon 
was  still  further  increased  by  his  second.     Several  "  hop^ 
ful "  cases  were  already  reported,  and  the  services  wer8_ 
nounced  to  continue  through  the  week.    My  uncle  prO] 
that  Bolty  and  I  should  relieve  each  other  alternately, 
evenings,  so  that  we  might  l>oth  attend.     1  was  pre^ 
however,  from  going  again  until  Wednesday,  by  which 
he  had  decided  to  put  up  the  shutters  an  hour  earlier, 
at  the  loss  of  some  little  custom. 

On  this  occasion,  Bolty  and  I  went  together.     Whi 
entered  the  church,  we  found  it  well  filled,  and  the 
phere  almost  stifling.     Brother  Mellowljy  was  "  esbi 
but,  from  a  broad  cnws-aisle  in  front  of  the  pews,  up 
down  which  he  walked,  pausing  now  and  then  to  ttun 
hurl  Impas^oned  appeals  to  his  puditors.    Whenc 
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Stopped  >  moment  to  recover,  breath,  &  wild  chonis  of  cries 
niid  grouis  nixjse,  niingled  with  exclamntions  of  "Amen  !  " 
"  Glory  I  "  "  Go  on,  Brother  ! "  Speaker  and  hearers  were 
evidently  strung  to  the  same  pitch  of  exciieiuent,  and  mut- 
imllj  inspired  each  other,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Uncle  Amofs. 
and  several  prominent  membersof  the  congregation  walked 
tip  and  down  the  aisles,  seizing  upon  the  timid  or  hesitating, 
plodng  their  arms  about  the  necks  of  the  latter,  gently 
coaxing  tl)em  to  kneel,  or,  when  wholly  successful,  leading 
them,  sobbing  and  howlmg,  to  the  •*  anxious  seat  "  in  fVont 
of  the  ptdplL  Tliese  intermediate  agents  were  radiiuit  with 
satisfaction  ;  the  atmosphere  of  tlie  place  xeemed  to  exhila- 
rate and  ngreeably  excite  them.  For  my  pnrt,  I  looked  on 
the  scene  with  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  a  sense  of  pain. 

Brother  Jlellowby  had  been  apparently  engaged  in  per- 
suasi%-e  efforts  up  to  the  time  of  my  entrance.  Some  twelve 
or  Rfleen  persons  had  been  moved,  and  were  kneeling  in 
various  attitudes  —  some  prostrate  and  silent,  some  cr^ng 
and  flinging  up  their  arms  convulsively  —  at  the  anxious 
seat.  Oltiers  were  weeping  or  groaning  in  their  seats  in  the 
pews,  but  still  hung  back  from  the  step  which  proclaimed 
them  confessed  sinners,  seeking  for  mercy.  It  was  to  these 
latter  that  the  speaker  now  addressed  himself  with  a  new 
and  more  powerful  effort 

I  can  only  attempt  to  describe  it.  To  my  sendtive, 
beauty-loving  nature,  it  was  awfiil,  yet  pervaded  with  a 
wondrrfiil  fascination  which  held  me  to  listen.  He  painted 
lli«  f\ilure  condition  of  the  unconverted  with  an  imagina- 
tion ns  terrible  as  his  vision  of  the  Christian's  Heaven  had 
been  dauling  and  lovely.  It  was  a  feat  of  word-painting, 
accompanied  with  dramatic  gestures  which  brought  the 
wfalte-hot  sulphur  of  Flell  to  one's  very  feet,  and  with  in- 
tonations of  voice  which  suggested  the  eternal  despair  of 
the  damned. 

"There ! "  he  cried,  lifting  his  long  arms  high  above  his 
hwd,  and  then  bringing  them  down  witli  a  rushing  swoop 
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until  his  liands  nearly  louched  the  floor, — "  Sinners,  d 
is  your  bed  I  In  tlie  burning  late  —  in  the  bottomless  sen* 
of  fire,  —  where  the  Evil  that  now  flatters  you  with  hon- 
eyed kisses  shall  sting  and  gnaw  and  torture  forever, — 
where  the  fallen  angels  themselves  shall  laugh  at  your  ago- 
nies, and  the  burning  remorse  of  millions  of  ages  shall  not 
avail  to  open  the  gates  of  the  pit !  For  you  will  be  forever 
sinking  down  —  down  —  down — DOWN,  in  the  eternity 
of  Hell  I  ■' 

He  shouted  out  the  last  words  as  if  crjing  from  the 
deptJis  of  anguish  he  had  depicted.  His  fuce  was  like  that 
of  a  lost  angel,  grand  and  awful  in  its  gloomy  light  Ex- 
clamations of  "Lord,  have  mercy!"  "Lord,  save  met" 
arose  all  over  the  church,  and  some  of  the  moumere  in 
front  became  frantic  in  their  despairing  appeals.  Bolt;, 
at  my  side,  was  sohhing  violently-  For  myself,  I  fell  op- 
pressed and  bewildered  ;  my  mind  seemed  to  be  narcotised 
by  some  weird  influence,  though  I  was  not  conscious  of  any 
terror  on  my  soul's  nccoimt. 

Brother  Mellowby'a  tone  suddenly  changed  again. 
Stretching  forth  his  hands  imploringly,  he  called,  in  ac- 
cents of  piercing  entreaty,  "  Why  do  ye  delay  ?  See,  the 
Redeemer  stands  ready  to  receive  you  1  Now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time,  and  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  Kneel  down 
at  His  feel,  acknowledge  Him,  lay  your  burden  into  His 
willing  hands.  Oh,  were  your  sins  redder  than  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  washed  white ;  oh,  were  the  gates  now  yawn- 
ing to  receive  you.  He  would  snatch  you  as  a  brand  from 
the  burning;  oh.  if  your  hearts  are  bruised  and  bleeding, 
they  will  he  healed ;  oh,  the  tears  will  be  wiped  fk»m  yoar 
eyes ;  oh,  your  souls  will  rejoice  and  will  ang  aloud  in  g 
itude  and  triumph,  and  you  will  feel  the  blessed  ossuri 
of  salvation  which  the  world  cannot  take  awnj  ! " 

Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  HtteR>d  these  wor3 
*  softer  yet  not  less  powerful  influence  swnj^d  tbc  doubdii] 
mourners.     They  shook  as  reeds  in  the  wind,  and  tme  by 
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i,  amid  shouts  of  "  Glory  I  glory ! "  totlered  forward  and 
sank  domi  among  the  other  Euppliant&. 
I  1  could  not  doubt  the  solemn  reality  of  the  scene.  The 
preacher  felt,  with  every  fibre  of  his  body,  that  he  was  an- 
wnincmg  God's  tnith,  and  the  "mourners,"  as  they  were 
called,  were,  for  the  hour  at  least,  sincere  in  their  self-accu- 
■atioDH  aad  di«ur  cry  for  some  evidence  of  pardon.  I  com- 
prehended also,  from  what  I  saw  and  heard,  that  there  was 
indeed  a  crisis  or  turning-point  of  tlie  excitement,  beyond 
which  the  cries  of  penitence  and  supplication  became  joy- 
flil  hosanims.  There,  before  me,  human  souls  seemed  to 
be  hovering  in  the  balance,  each  fighting  for  itself  the 
dread  battle  of  Armageddon,  the  issue  of  which  was  to  fix 
its  eternal  fate.  Some  were  crouching  in  guilty  fear  of  the 
Wrath  they  had  invoked,  while  others  sprang  upward  with 
ndiant  laces,  as  if  to  grasp  the  garments  of  the  invisible 
faersld  of  mercy.  The  tragedy  of  our  spiritual  nature,  in 
>U  its  extremes  of  agony  and  joy,  was  there  dimly  enacted. 

It  was  impossible  to  stand  still  and  behold  all  this  un- 
moved. I  was  not  conscious  of  betDg  touched,  either  by 
the  Terror  or  tlie  Promise  ;  but  a  himian  sympathy  with  the 
pwBion  of  the  fluctuating,  torn,  and  shattered  spirits  around 
me  —  drifted  here  and  there  like  the  eddies  of  ghosts  in 
th«  circles  of  Dante's  "  Purgatorio  "  —  filled  me  with  bound- 
less pity.  The  tears  were  running  down  my  face  before  I 
knew  it  Yet  I  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment when  I  saw  the  impassive  Bolty  led  forward  weeping 
and  roaring  for  mercy,  and  bend  down  his  bullet-head  in 
the  Dudst  of  the  mourners. 

Presently  Uncle  Amos  came  towards  me.  He  laid  his 
band  aflectionately  upon  my  shoulder,  and  said,  with  a  tone 
In  which  there  was  triumph  as  welt  as  persua^on.  "  Ah,  I 
see  you  are  touched  at  last,  John.  Now  you  will  know 
#hat  it  is  to  experience  Religion.  The  gates  are  opened 
fti»  night,  and  there  is  joy  and  glory  enough  for  all.  Come 
forward,  and  let  us  pray  tt^ether." 
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He  took  hold  of  my  arm,  but  I  drew  back.  I  could  not 
plunge  into  that  chaos  of  shrieks  and  sobbing,  around  the 
'*  anxious  seat" 

"  How  ?  "  said  my  uncle,  in  grave  surprise :  "  with  all  this 
testimony  of  the  saving  power  of  Grace,  you  are  not  willing 
to  pray  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  willing  to  pray." 

«  Come,  then." 

^  I  need  not  go  there  to  do  it  I  can  pray,  in  my  heart, 
here,  just  as  well." 

"Ah!"  he  exclsumed,  "it  was  thus  that  the  Pharisee 
prayed ;  but  the  poor  publican,  who  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  and  cried,  <  Grod,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! '  made 
the  prayer  which  was  accepted." 

"No,  Uncle  Amos,"  I  retorted,  "the  publican  did  not 
throw  himself  upon  the  ground.  The  Bible  says  he  stood 
afar  off,  and  smote  upon  his  breast" 

I  was  perfectly  earnest  and  sincere  in  what  I  said,  but  I 
verily  believe  that  my  uncle  suspected  a  hidden  sarcasm  in 
my  words.  He  left  me  abruptly,  and  I  soon  saw  him  in 
conversation  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brandreth,  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  aisle.  It  was  not  long  before  the  latter,  stopping 
by  the  way  to  stoop  and  whisper  encouragement  into  the 
ears  of  some  who  were  kneeling  in  the  pews,  approached 
the  place  where  I  stood.  I  knew,  immediately,  that  he  had 
been  sent,  but  I  did  not  shrink  from  the  encounter,  be- 
cause, so  far  as  I  knew  him,  I  had  found  him  to  be  an  ami- 
able and  kindhearted  man.  My  tears  of  sympathy  were 
already  dry,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  trembling  and  excited. 

"  Brother  Godfrey,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  are  you  ready, 
to-night,  to  acknowledge  your  Saviour  ?  " 

"  I  have  always  done  it,"  I  answered ;  "  I  belong  to  the 
Lutheran  Church." 

"  You  are  a  professing  Christian,  then  ?  " 

I  did  not  precisely  know  what  meaning  he  attached  to 
the  word  "  professing,"  but  I  answered,  "  Yes." 
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"  We  accept  all  such  to  free  communion  nith  us.  Come 
and  unice  with  us  in  prayer  for  these  perishing  souls  I" 

I  again  declined,  giving  him  the  same  reason  as  I  had 
giveo  to  mj  uncle.  But  the  clergyman's  reply  to  this  plea 
was  not  so  easy  to  evade. 

"  In  the  hearing  of  God,"  said  he,  "  your  prayer  may  be 
Just  as  fervent ;  but,  so  far  as  your  fellow-mortals  are  con- 
cerned, it  \s  lost.  While  you  stand  here,  you  are  counted 
tmong  Qie  cold  and  the  indifferent.  Give  a  visible  sign  of 
your  pious  interest,  my  brother;  think  that  some  poor, 
timorous  soul,  almost  ready  to  acknowledge  its  sin  and  cry 
nloud  for  pardon,  may  be  helped  to  eternal  salvation  by 
jour  example.  Come  forward  and  pray  for  and  with  them 
wbo  are  just  learning  to  pray.  If  you  feel  the  blessed 
tecurit)-  in  your  own  heart,  oh,  come  and  help  to  pour  it 
into  the  hearts  of  others ! " 

He  said  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  and  I  found  it 
very  difficult  to  answer  him.  I  was  bewildered  and  dis- 
tressed, and  my  only  distinct  sensation  was  that  of  pain. 
The  relipoiis  setitiment  in  my  nature  seemed  to  be  raked 
and  tortured,  not  serenely  and  healthfully  elevated.  But  I 
*ra»  too  young  to  clearly  comprehend  cither  myself  or 
Others,  and  I  saw  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma  except  to 
kneel,  as  Mr.  Erandreth  insisted,  and  pray  silently  for  the 
rest  of  tlie  evening. 

I  therefore  allowed  him  to  lead  me  forward.  The  con- 
gregation, of  course,  supposed  that  I  came  as  another 
mourner,  —  another  treasure-trove,  cast  up  from  the  rag- 
ing deeps,  —  and  greeted  my  movement  with  fresh  shouts 
and  hosonnas.  Uncle  Amos  gave  a  triumpliant  exclama- 
tion of  "  Glory  1 "  or,  rather,  "  Gullow-ry  ! "  as  he  pro- 
nounced it,  in  the  effort  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out 
of  the  word.  Brother  Mellowby  tossed  back  his  floating 
hdr,  threw  out  his  long  arms,  and  cned,  "Another  —  sdll 
inother !  Oh,  come  all !  this  night  there  is  rejoicing  in 
Hcareo  I    TlUs  night  tlie  throne  of  Hell  totters  1 " 
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The  "  anxious  seat  "  vas  painful  to  contemplate  at  k  d 
tance,  but  there  was  something  terri^ng  in  a  nearer  view. 
A  girl  of  twenty,  whose  comb  bad  been  brolien  in  tearing 
off  her  bonnet,  leaped  up  and  down,  with  streaming  hair, 
clapping  her  hands,  and  shouting,  or  rather  chanting, 
"  Praise  the  Lord,  prtuse  the  Lord,  0  my  soul  1 "  Another 
lay  upon  her  back  on  the  floor,  screaming,  while  Aunt 
Peggy,  leaning  over  the  back  of  the  nest  pew,  tanned  her 
face  with  a  palm-leaf  fan.  The  men  were  less  violent  in 
their  convulsions,  but  their  terrible  weeping  and  sobtung 
was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear  to  liear. 

I  was  glad  to  sink  into  some  vacant  place,  and  bury  mjr 
fece  in  my  hands,  that  I  might  escape,  in  a  measure,  from 
the  curious  eyes  of  the  unconverted  spectators  and  the  mis- 
taken rejoicings  of  the  church-members.  On  either  side 
of  me  was  a  strong,  full-grown  man,  —  one  motionless,  and 
groaning  heavily  from  time  to  time,  while  the  other,  after 
spasms  during  which  he  threw  up  his  head  and  arms,  and 
literally  howled,  fell  down  again,  and  confessed  hb  secret 
wns  audibly  at  my  very  ear.  He  was  either  unconscious 
of  the  proximity  of  others,  or  carried  too  far  in  his  excite- 
ment to  care  for  it  I  could  not  avoid  hearing  the  man's 
aclcnowledged  record  of  guilt,  —  let  not  the  reader  im^ine 
that  I  ever  betrayed  him,  —  and  I  remember  thinkiDg, 
even  in  the  midst  of  my  own  bewilderment,  that  he  was  a 
very  venial  sinner,  at  the  worst,  and  his  distress  was  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  his  offences.  God  would  cer- 
tunly  pardon  him.  This  thought  led  me  to  an  examination 
of  my  own  life.  To  Uncle  Amos  1  had  rather  iodignaitlly 
repelled  the  epithet  of  "  sinner,"  hut  might  I  not,  after  nJ], 
be  more  culpable  than  I  had  supposed  ?  Vfas  there  noth- 
ing on  account  of  which  1  might  not  plead  for  the  Divine 
pardon? 

But  I  was  not  allowed  tn  proceed  fax  in  this  silent  sur- 
vey of  my  life.  Supposing,  afler  my  convurwtion  with  Mr. 
Brandreth,  that  the  attitude  and  fiicl  of  prayer  was  nil  UuM 
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s  Kquired  of  me,  as  an  evidence  of  sympathy  and  a  pos 
inble  help  to  some  hesitating  soul,  I  made  do  further  dem- 
onstrntioDS,  but  knelt,  with  m;  arms  upon  tlie  bench  and 
tnirrorehea*}  bowed  npon  them.  I  was  beginning  to  collect 
tay  conlu'ed  thoughts,  when  a  lamenting  female  voice  was 
beard  at  my  ear,  •*  How  do  you  feel,  John  ?  " 

If  a  feeling  of  exasperation  at  such  a  place  and  time  was 
■in&l,  I  sinned.  "  Aunt  Peggy,"  I  said,  somewhat  sternly. 
—  (for  I  knew  that  unless  I  made  answer  the  question 
iTould  be  repeated,)  —  "  Aunt  Peggy,  I  am  trying  to  pray." 
She  lefl  me,  but  I  was  not  long  alone.  As  soon  as  I 
1  n  combined  creaking  of  boot-soles  and  knee-joints 
behind  me,  1  knew  whose  voice  would  follow.  I  was  patted 
0n  the  back  by  a  large,  dumpy  hand,  and  Uncle  Amos  siud, 
a  hollow  undertone,  "  That 's  right ;  John,  pray  on  I  shall 
[  help  yoii  to  throw  down  your  burden  ?  " 
My  Bcn-es  twitched  and  drew  back,  as  his  heavy  arm 
e  across  my  neck.  This  was  the  climax  of  my  distress, 
md  I  plucked  up  a  desperate  courage  to  meet  it  "  Uncle 
Lmos,"  said  I,  "  I  can  neither  pray  nor  think  here,  among 
bese  people.  Let  me  go  home  to  my  room,  and  I  promise 
you  that,  before  I  sleep  to-night,  I  will  know  what  is  in  my 
beart  and  what  are  its  relations  to  God !  " 

Mr.  Brandreth  was  standing  near,  and  heard  my  words. 
kx  least,  some  voice  which  I  took  to  be  his,  whispered,  **  I 
|hink  It  will  be  best."  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  getting 
t  of  the  church  by  the  door  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit;  of 
ny  aunt  walking  home  beside  me,  under  the  starry  sky. 
Uttering  lamentationa  to  which  I  paid  oo  heed  ;  of  rushing 
breathlessly  up  the  staircase  to  my  garret,  opening  the  win- 
low,  drawing  s  chair  beade  it,  resting  my  chin  on  the  win- 
low^ill,  and  shedding  tears  of  pure  joy  and  relief  on  find- 
■  myself  alone  tn  the  holy  peace  and  silence  of  the 
Tlie  presence  of  God  came  swiftly  down  to  me 
D  the  aUrry  deepa.  "  Here  is  my  heart  1 "  cried  a  voice 
D  mjr  bnaat  i  "  look  at  it.  Father,  and  tell  me  what  I  am !  " 
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Then  I  seemed  to  behold  it  myaelt  and  strove  W  a 
tangle  the  roots  of  Self  from  the  memory  of  my  boyish  \9Bt, 
that  I  might  stand  apart  and  judge  it.  I  found  pride,  im- 
patience, folly ;  but  they  were  as  light  surface-waves  which 
disappeared  with  their  cau^e.  I  found  childish  likes  an-l 
dislikes ;  silly  little  enmities,  which  had  leH  no  sting ; 
pranks,  instigated  by  the  spirit  of  Fun  rather  than  that  of 
Evil ;  and  later,  secret  protests  agninst  the  sorrows  and 
tiials  of  my  life.  But  all  these  things  gave  nie  less  trouble 
than  one  little  incident  which  perversely  clung  to  my  mem- 
ory, and  sUI]  does,  with  a  sense  of  shnme  which  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  overcome.  Several  of  us  boys  were  play- 
ing about  the  tavern  at  the  Cross-Eeys,  one  afternoon  in 
August,  when  a  dealer  in  water-melons  came  by  with  a  cart- 
load of  them  for  sale.  We  looked  on,  vrith  lunging  eyes 
and  watery  mouths,  while  he  disposed  of  several  j  and  at 
last  the  dealer  generously  gave  us  one  which  had  been  sev- 
eral times  "  plumed,"  and  was  cracked  at  one  end.  We 
hurried  under  tlie  barn-bridge  with  our  treasure,  and  agreed 
to  take  **  slice  about,"  so  as  to  have  an  equal  division.  The 
crack,  however,  divided  the  solid,  sweet,  crimson  centre 
from  the  seedy  strip  neirt  the  rind  —  so  we  commenced  with 
the  latter,  leaving  a  tower  of  delicious  aspect  standing  m 
the  midst  of  the  melon.  I  looked  at  it  until  I  became 
chamicd,  entranced,  insane  with  desire  to  crush  its  cool, 
sugared  dligree  upon  my  tongue,  and  when  my  next  turn 
come,  stretched  forth  a  daring  hand  and  cut  off  the  tower  1 
The  other  boys  looked  at  each  other:  one  gave  a  long 
whistle  ;  one  exclaimed  "  Goy  !  "  and  the  tJtird  added  the 
climax  by  the  sentence,  "  What  a  hog ! "  Before  1  h«j<ftl»  ] 
ished  eating  the  tower  it  had  turned  to  gall  and  worn 
in  my  mouth.  I  choked  it  down,  however,  and  wentfl 
without  touching  the  melon  again. 

That  night  as  I  leaned  upon  the  window-sill,  and  r< 
my  faults  and  frailties,  this  incident  caxue  back  and  fJaced 
itself  in  the  front  rank  of  my  ofibnces-    I  could  look  cnlm^ 
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or  with  a  scarcely  felt  remaiader  of  penitence,  upon  nli 
else,  but  my  bimuHatioa  for  this  act  burned  as  keenly  as 
on  the  fir^t  day.  It  so  wearied  me,  finally,  that  I  gave  up 
the  retrospect  I  was  satisfied  that  God's  omnipotent  love, 
Dot  his  wrath,  overhung  and  embraced  me  ;  that  my  heart, 
though  often  erring  and  clouded,  never  consciously  lusted 
after  Evil.  I  longed  for  its  purification,  not  for  its  change. 
I  should  not  shrink  &om  Death,  if  he  approached,  through 
fear  of  the  Hereafter ;  I  might  receive  a  low  seat  in  Para- 
disc,  but  I  certainly  had  done  nothing — and  would  not, 
with  God's  help  —  to  deserve  the  awful  punishment  which 
Brother  Mellowby  had  described. 

In  relating  this  portion  of  my  life,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not 
he  miauuderstood.  I  owe  reverence  to  the  spirit  of  Devo* 
lioo,  in  whatever  form  it  is  manifested,  and  have  no  inten- 
tion of  assailing,  or  even  undervaluing,  that  which  I  have 
I  jnst  dcAcribcd.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  natures  which  can 
I  only  be  reached  by  brandishing  the  menace  of  retribution, 
—  perhaps,  also,  by  the  agency  of  strong  physical  excite- 
ment I  do  not  belong  to  such.  Religion  enters  my  heart 
through  the  gateway  of  Love  and  not  that  of  Fear.  The 
latter  entrance  was  locked  and  the  hey  thrown  away,  al- 
most  before  I  can  remember  it  Brother  SleUowby's  revi- 
val had  an  influence  upon  mj  after-fortunes,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  and  I  therefore  relate  it  precisely  as  it  occurred. 
Two  hours  passed  away  while  I  sat  at  die  opta  window. 
I  cannot  now  reproduce  all  the  movements  of  my  mind,  nor 
follow  the  devious  ways  by  which,  at  the  last,  I  reached  the 
important  result — peace.  When  it  was  over.  I  felt  languid 
I  In  body,  but  at  heart  immensely  cheered  and  strengthened. 
1  foresaw  that  Iroubte  awaited  me,  but  I  was  better  armed 
I  to  meet  it 

I  had  scareeJy  gone  to  bed,  before  Bolty  made  his  ap- 

l  penrancc.     From  the  suppressed  shouts  of  "  Glory  1  GIo- 

Lljrf  M  be  was  ascending  the  last  flight  of  stairs,  I  knew 

•  bid  "  got  through,"  —  to  use  Uncle  Amos's  expres- 
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sion.  I  therefore  counterfeited  sleep,  and  was 
snatches  of  triumpfaant  hymns,  and  a  very  long  and  hoare^  ' 
audible  prayer,  delivered  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  before  he 
became  subdued  enough  to  sleep.  The  powers  of  bU  big 
body  must  have  been  severely  taxed,  for,  when  I  arose  in 
the  morning,  he  still  lay  locked  in  n  slumber  as  heavy  and 
motionless  as  denth.  In  fact,  he  did  not  awake  until  nearly 
noon,  Uncle  Amos  not  allowing  bim  to  be  disturbed.  The 
latter  looked  at  me  sharply  and  frequently  during  the  day, 
but  he  had  no  opportunity  for  reference  to  my  spiritual  con- 
dition, except  in  the  course  of  tlie  unusually  prolonged 
grace  at  dinner.  He  prayed  with  unction  both  for  Bolty 
and  myself. 

In  the  evening,  when  he  announced  that  we  might  again 
put  up  the  shutters  at  eight  o'clock,  in  order  to  attend  the 
services,  I  quietly  said,  — 

"  It  is  n't  necessary.  Uncle  Amos.  I  am  not  going  to 
your  church  this  evening." 

He  grew  very  red  about  the  jaws,  and  the  veins  on  his 
forehead  swelled.  '■  Whnt  did  jou  promise  me  last  even- 
ing ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  have  kept  my  promise,"  I  answered.  "  It  would  be 
a  mockery  if  I  should  go  forward  with  the  rest  to  repent  of 
Bins  which  have  been  already  forgiven.  I  understand,  now, 
what  you  mean  by  a  change  of  heart,  but  I  do  not  need  it." 

Uncle  Amos  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  "  Lord, 
deliver  me  from  vani^  of  heart  1 "  Aunt  Peggy,  in  her 
dingy  bombazine  bonnet,  fell  into  spasms  of  clucking,  and 
this  time  did  really  shed  a  few  tears  as  she  cried,  "  To  tlunk 
that  one  o'  my  family  should  be  so  hardened  ! " 

■'  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  Pharisees  are  now  1 " 
I  cried,  liot  with  anger. 

"  Come,  wife,  —  let  us  pray  to-night  for  the  obdoorate 
sinner  1 "  said  my  uncle,  taking  her  by  tlie  arm.  Bolty  fol- 
lowed, and  they  all  went  to  church,  leaving  me  in  the  store. 

Ailer  I  had  closed  fur  the  night,  I  resumed  my  posti^.j 
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die  bedroom-iritidow,  and  reflected  upon  my  probable  po- 
nlion  in  the  house.  It  had  hitherto  been  barely  endurable 
to  a  youth  of  my  tastes  and  my  ambition,  but  now  I  foresaw 
that  it  would  become  insupportable.  Neither  uncle  nor 
mat,  I  was  sure,  would  ever  look  upon  me  whh  favor;  and 
even  Bolty,  who  had  thus  far  tacitly  befriended  me,  might 
think  it  his  duty  to  turn  infonner  and  persecutor.  I  much 
more  tlian  earned  my  board  by  my  services,  and  therefore 
recognized  no  moral  obligation  towards  my  uncle.  The  Ie< 
^  one  BtiU  existed,  but  U  could  not  force  me  to  lead  a 
■Isrisb  and  mibappy  life  against  my  will,  t  should  not  get 
posseasion  of  ray  little  property  for  a  year  and  a  half;  but 
I  could  certainly  trust  to  my  own  resources  of  hand  or  brain, 
m  the  meantime.  The  matter  was  soon  settled  in  my  mind : 
I  would  l«ive  "A.  Woolle/s  Grocery  Store  "  forever. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OOKCEBNINa  MT   ESTABLISHMENT  IN  UPPER  SAMAJSLIL, 

I  DEVOTED  my  first  leisure  hour  to  a  confidential  visit  to 
Charley  Rand.  His  smooth,  amiable  ways  had  done  much 
to  make  our  intercourse  closer  than  it  ever  had  been  at 
school,  though  there  was  still  something  in  his  face  which 
led  me  occasionally  to  distrust  him.  His  mottled  gray 
eyes,  which  could  look  at  one  steadily  and  sweetly,  were 
generally  restless,  and  the  mellowness  of  his  voice  some- 
times showed  its  want  of  perfect  training  by  slipping  into 
a  harsher  natural  tone.  Besides,  he  was  a  little  too  demon- 
strative. His  habit  of  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
and  commencing  a  remark  with  (emphasizing  every  word) 
"My — DEAR  —  FRIEND,"  made  me  feel  uncomfortable. 
Nevertheless,  his  presence  in  Reading  was  a  satisfaction  to 
me,  and  I  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  friendly  affection  upon 
him  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  one  else  to  whom  I 
could  give  it 

To  him,  then,  I  related  all  that  had  happened.  The 
habit  of  the  future  lawyer  seemed  to  be  already  creeping 
over  him.  He  interrupted  my  narrative  with  an  occasional 
question,  in  order  to  make  certain  points  clearer,  and,  when 
I  had  finished,  meditated  a  while  in  silence.  "  It 's  a  pity," 
he  said  at  last,  '*  that  I  'm  not  already  admitted  to  practice, 
and  sporting  my  own  shingle.  I  should  like  to  know  your 
uncle,  anyhow :  can't  you  introduce  me  ?  " 

I  felt  a  great  repugnance  to  this  proposal,  and  urged 
Rand  not  to  insist  upon  it 

"Oh,  well,"  said  he,  carelessly,  "it's  of  no  oonsequenoey 
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except  on  ^iifr  account  I  'm  sure  I  have  no  inclination  to 
meet  the  old  porpoise.  But  I  'd  advise  you  to  worit  along, 
the  best  way  you  can,  until  you  can  get  a  better  hook  on 
him  than  you  have  now." 

"  No,  Rand  !  "  I  interrupted,  "  my  mind  is  made  up.  t 
shall  leave  his  house." 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Rand  had  managed  to 
extract  from  me  the  amount  of  my  own  little  property,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  interest  due  the  previous  spring, 
the  greater  part  of  which  I  had  allowed  my  uncle  to  rein- 
vest. He  also  questioned  me  concerning  the  latter'a  for- 
tune, and  seemed  desirous  to  know  a  great  many  partic- 
ulars which  had  no  apparent  bearing  on  the  present  crisis 
in  my  fortunes.  Our  talk  ended,  however,  in  my  repeat- 
ing my  determination  to  leave, 

"  I  hoped,  Rand,"  I  added,  "  that  you  could  advLse  me 
what  to  do.  I  can  only  think  of  two  things, —  teaching  a 
coimtry  school,  or  getting  a  situation  in  another  store.  Of 
course,  I  siiould  rather  teach." 

"Then,  if  you  are  bent  upon  it,  Godlrey,  I  think  I  can 
help  you.  One  of  Mulford's  clients,  from  Upper  Samaria 
township.  —  not  far  from  Cardiff,  you  know,  —  was  talking 
about  a  teacher  for  their  school,  three  or  four  days  ago. 
He  's  a  director,  and  has  the  most  say,  et  he  's  a  rich  old 
fellow.  I  'II  tell  Mulford  to  recommend  you,  if  you  've  a 
mind  to  try  it,  and  meanwhile  you  can  write  to  Dr.  Dymond 
for  a  certificate  of  your  fitness.  If  the  plan  succeeds — ■ 
and  I  don't  see  why  it  should  n't — you  niay  say  good-bye 
to  the  old  porpoise  in  less  than  ten  days." 

I  seized  Rand's  hand  and  poured  out  my  gratitude  ;  here 
was  a  way  opened  at  once !  I  should  have  pleasant  em* 
ployment  for  the  winter,  at  least,  and  a  little  capital  in  the 
spring  to  pursue  my  fortune  further.  The  same  evening  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Dymond,  and  in  four  days  received  a  stiffly- 
worded  but  very  flattering  testimony  of  my  capacities.  In 
{he  beginning  of  the  next  week,  Mulford's  client,  a  Ur. 
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Bratton,  came  again  to  Reading,  and  Rand  was  as  good  u 
hi§  word.  He  recommetided  me  so  strongly  that  Mr.  B. 
requested  an  interview,  which  was  At  once  arranged.  Rand 
CEune  for  me,  and  we  met  in  Mulford's  back-office. 

The  director,  upon  whom  my  success  mainly  depended, 
was  a  blufr,  hearty  man,  with  a  pompous  and  patroninog 
manner.  "  Ah,  you  are  the  young  man."  he  said,  stretch* 
ing  out  his  hand,  and  surveying  me  the  while  from  head  to 
foot,  —  "  should  have  liked  n  little  more  signs  of  authoriQr, 
— very  necessary  where  there  are  big  boys  in  the  school. 
However,  Mine  is  not  b  rough  neighborhood,  —  very  much 
in  advance  of  Lower  Samaria." 

I  handed  him  Dr.  Dymond's  letter,  which  he  ran  throt^fa, 
with  audible  comments!  —  "'promising  scholar'  —  good, 
but  hardly  enough  for  Me; — 'thorough  acquaintance  witt 
grammar '  —  ah,  very  good  —  My  own  idee ;  — '  talent  for 
composition,'  'Latin,'  —  rather  ornamental,  ra-a-/Aer ; "- 
bem,  '  all  branches  of  arithmetic '  —  that  *s  more  like  busi- 
ness. A  very  good  recommendation,  upon  the  whole.  How 
much  do  you  espect  to  be  pmd  ?  "* 

I  replied  that  I  wanted  no  more  than  the  usual  remunei^ 
alioti,  admitting  that  I  had  never  yet  taught  school,  but 
that  I  should  make  every  effi)rt  to  give  satisfaction. 

"  We  pay  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  month," 
said  he  ;  "  but  yoii  could  n't  expect  more  than  twenty  at  flie 
start     You  're  a  pig  in  a  poke,  j^u  know." 

This  was  not  very  flattering ;  but  as  I  saw  that  no  oflenM 
was  intended,  1  took  none.  Nay,  I  even  smiled  good- 
humoredly  at  Mr.  Bratton's  remark,  and  thereby  won  bis 
good-will.  When  we  parted,  the  engagement  was  iilmoet 
made. 

"  For  form's  sake,"  said  he, "  T  most  consult  the  oAer 
directors :  but  I  venture  ta  say  (hat  Uy  recommendatioii 
will  be  sufficient  If  you  come,  I  shall  depend  upon  yon 
to  justify  My  seleedou." 

I  now  judged  it  neccssu?  to  inform  niy  uncle  of  the  cob- 
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templated  step.  I  presume  the  idea  of  It  had  never  en- 
tered his  head ;  his  surprise  was  so  great  that  he  seemed 
at  a  loss  what  course  to  take.  Wlien  he  Tound  that  both 
opposition  and  ridicule  were  of  no  avail,  he  tried  persua- 
sion, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  me  immunity  from 
persecution  in  religious  matters. 

"  We  will  let  that  rest  for  the  present,"  said  he.  "  My 
ways  a'n't  your'n,  though  I  've  tried  to  hring  you  to  a  proper 
knowledge  of  your  soul,  for  your  own  good.  I  promised 
your  mother  I  "d  do  my  dooty  by  you,  but  you  don*t  seem 
to  take  it  in  a  numble  spirit.  But  now  you  're  -acquainted 
with  business,  in  a  measure,  and  likely  to  turn  out  well  if 
you  stick  to  it  I  'd  always  reckoned  on  paying  you  a  scl- 
ery  after  you  conie  of  age :  it 's  a  sort  of  apprenticeship 
till  then.  And  you  've  a  little  capital,  and  can  moke  it 
more.  X  don't  say  but  what  I  could  n't  take  you,  in  the 
course  of  time,  as  a  pardner  in  the  concern." 

I  tried  tn  explain  thnt  my  taste  and  ambition  lay  in  a 
totally  opposite  direction,  —  that  I  neither  could  nor  would 
devote  my  life  to  the  mysteries  of  the  grocery  business.  It 
required  some  time  to  make  my  uncle  comprehend  my  sin- 
cerity, lie  looked  upon  the  matter  as  the  temporary  whim 
of  a  boy,  ^Vlien.  at  last,  he  saw  that  my  determination 
was  indexible,  bis  anger  returned,  more  violently  than  at 
first 

"  Go,  then  I "  he  cried  ;  "  I  wash  my  hands  of  you  I  But 
this  let  me  tell  you  —  look  out  for  yourself  till  you  're 
twcntj-one  !  Not  a  penny  of  your  money  will  1  advance 
till  the  law  tells  me,  —  and  more,  not  a  penny  of  mine  will 
you  get  when  I  die  I  " 

These  words  roused  an  equal  nnger  in  my  heart  I  felt 
myself  turning  white,  and  my  voice  trenibled  in  spite  of 
myself  as  1  exclaimed,  "  Keep  your  accursed  money  I  Do 
you  tlunk  I  would  soil  my  fingers  with  it  ?  Holy  as  you 
ore,  nnd  sinful  as  I  am,  I  look  down  upon  you  and  thank 
God  no  mean  thoughts  ever  entered  my  heart ! " 
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The  breach  was  now  impassable.  I  had  cut  off  the  last 
bridge  to  reconciliation.  Nothing  more  was  said,  and  I 
quietiy  and  speedily  made  my  preparations  for  leaving  the 
house*  Bolty,  whose  manner  had  become  exceedingly 
mild  and  subdued  since  his  conversion,  did  not  seem  much 
surprised  by  the  catastrophe.  Perhaps  he  regretted  the 
loss  of  a  companion,  but  his  personal  emotions  were  too 
shallow  to  give  him  much  uneasiness.  I  watched,  with 
some  ciuiosity,  to  see  whether  he  would-  still  recommend 
his  patent-medicines  in  the  accustomed  style;  but  even 
here  he  was  changed.  With  an  air  of  quiet  gravity,  he 
affirmed,  <<  The  pills  is  reckoned  to  be  very  good ;  we  sell 
a  great  many,  ma'am.  Them  that  cares  for  their  perishin' 
bodies  is  relieved  by  'em." 

This  mode  of  recommendation  seemed  to  be  just  as  ef- 
fectual as  the  former. 

Two  days  afterwards  a  note  arrived  from  Mr.  Bratton 
and  I  left  my  uncle's  house.  There  were  no  touching  fare- 
wells, and  no  tears  shed  except  Aunt  Peggy's,  as  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  would  n't  have  believed  it  of  you ;  but  you  11 
rue  it  1  —  ts,  ts,  ts,  ts,  —  you  '11  rue  it,  too  late  1 "  In  spite 
of  this  evil  prediction,  I  think  she  must  have  felt  a  littie 
shame  at  seeing  her  sister's  child  leave  her  doors  in  the 
way  I  did. 

A  rude  mail-coach  took  me  as  far  as  Cardiff,  where  I 
left  my  trunk  at  tiie  tavern,  and  set  out  on  foot  for  the  res- 
idence of  Mr.  Bratton.  It  was  Friday ;  I  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  directors  on  Saturday,  and  to  open  school  on 
Monday.  Upper  Samaria  was  only  three  miles  from  Car- 
diff, —  the  latter  place,  a  village  of  some  four  hundred  in- 
habitants, being  the  post-office  for  die  r^on  round  about 

It  was  a  bright,  cheery  day.  A  bracing  wind  blew  from 
the  northwest,  shaking  die  chestnuts  from  their  burrs  and 
the  shell-barks  from  their  split  hulls.  The  farmers  and 
their  men  sat  in  tiie  fidds,  each  before  his  overturned 
shock,  and  husked  the  long,  yellow  ears  of  com.    I  passed 
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a  load  of  apples  od  their  way  to  the  cider-press,  and  thu 
smiburat  driver  grinned  with  simple  good-will  as  he  tossed 
me  a  ruddy  "  wine-sap."  Never  before  had  I  breathed  so 
ex(iuisiCe  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  1  stood  at  last  on  my 
own  independent  feet,  in  the  midst  of  the  bright  autumnal 
worid.  Wind  and  sun,  the  rustling  trees  and  the  hasten- 
ing waters,  the  laborers  looking  up  as  I  passed,  and  some- 
where, deep  in  the  blue  overhead,  the  Spirit  tliat  orders 
and  upholds  every  form  of  life,  seemed  to  recognize  me  as 
Q  creature  competent  to  take  charge  of  his  own  destiny. 
Od  the  hQllops  I  paused  and  stretched  forth  my  arms  like 
a  discoverer  taking  possession  of  new  lands.  The  old  con- 
tinent of  dependence  and  subjection  lay  behind  me,  and  I 
saw  the  green  shores  of  the  free,  virgin  world. 

irappy  ignorance  of  youth  that  grasps  life  as  a  goldea 
bounty,  not  as  a  charge  to  be  guarded  with  sleepless  ej-ea 
and  weary  heart !  Surely  some  movement  of  Divine  Pity 
granted  us  that  blindness  of  vision  in  which  we  only  see 
the  bloom  of  blood  on  cheek  and  lip,  not  the  dark  roots 
that  branch  below  —  the  garlanded  mask  of  joy  hiding  the 
tragic  mystery  ! 

After  a  white  the  rolling  upland  over  wliich  I  had  been 
waodering,  sank  gently  towards  the  southeast  into  a  broad, 
BofU;  outlined  valley,  watered  by  a  considerable  stream. 
The  landlord  at  Cardiff  had  given  me  minute  directions, 
so  that  when  I  saw  a  large  mill-pond  before  me,  with  a  race 
leading  to  an  old  stone-mill,  a  white  house  behind  two  im- 
mense weeping- willows  on  the  letl.  and  a  massive  brick 
house  on  the  right,  across  the  stream,  I  knew  that  the  lat- 
ter edifice  must  be  the  residence  of  Mr.  (or  "  Squire " ) 
Septimus  Bratton.  The  main  highway  followed  the  base 
of  some  low,  gradual  hills  on  the  lefl  bank,  and  a  furlong 
beyond  "  Yule's  Mill,"  as  the  place  was  called,  I  noticed  a 
vijunre,  one-story  hut,  with  pyramidal  roof,  which  I  Was 
son  must  be  the  school-house.  A  little  further,  nnolher 
rood  came  across  the  hills  from  the  eastward,  and  at  th« 
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junction  there  were  a  dozen  buildings,  comprising,  as  1 
afterwards  discovered,  the  store,  blacksmith's  and  shoe- 
maker's shops,  and  the  "  Buck  "  Tavern,  where,  on  election- 
days,  the  polls  for  Upper  Samaria  were  held.  Down  the 
stream,  the  view  extended  for  two  or  three  miles  over  rich 
and  admirably  cultivated  &rm-land,  interspersed  with  noble 
tracts  of  wood,  and  with  climips  of  buttonwood-  and  ash- 
trees  along  the  course  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  Bratton's  house  stood  upon  a  knoll,  commanding  a 
very  agreeable  view  of  the  valley.  It  was  a  large  cube  of 
red  brick,  with  high  double  chimneys  at  each  end,  and  a 
veranda  in  front  supported  by  white  Ionic  columns  of 
wood.  A  dense  environment  of  Athenian  poplars  and  sil- 
ver-maples buried  the  place  in  shade,  while  the  enclosure 
sloping  down  to  the  road  was  dotted  with  balsam-fir  and 
arbor-vitae.  The  fact  that  this  lawn  —  if  it  could  be  so 
called  —  covered  an  acre  of  ground,  and  was  grown  with 
irregular  tufts  of  natural  grass,  instead  of  being  devoted 
to  potatoes,  indicated  wealth.  In  the  rear  rose  a  huge 
bam,  with  a  stable-yard  large  enough  to  hold  a  hundred 
cattle. 

I  walked  up  a  straight  central  path,  trodden  in  the  grass, 
and  ungravelled,  to  the  front-door,  and  knocked.  Foot- 
steps sounded  somewhere  within  and  then  died  away  again. 
After  waiting  ten  minutes,  I  repeated  the  knocking,  and 
presently  the  door  was  opened.  I  beheld  a  lovely  girl  of 
seventeen,  in  a  pale  green  dress,  which  brought  a  faint  rose- 
tint  to  a  face  naturally  colorless.  Her  light  gray  eyes  rested 
gently  on  mine,  and  I  know  that  I  blushed  with  surprise 
and  confusion.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  embar- 
rassed, but  stood  silently  waiting  for  me  to  speak. 

"  Is  Mr.  Bratton  at  home  ?  "  I  finally  stammered. 

"  Pa  and  Ma  have  gone  to  Carterstown  this  afternoon," 
scud  she,  in  the  smoothest,  evenest,  most  delicious  voice  I 
had  ever  heard.  ^  They  will  be  back  soon  ;  will  you  walk 
in  and  wait  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  if  you  please,"  I  answered.  "  I  thtiik  Mr.  Brat- 
ton  expects  me  ;  my  nanie  is  Godfrey." 

I  am  sure  she  had  already  guessed  wliu  I  was.  She  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  the  fact,  however,  but  demurely  led  the 
way  to  a  luaifurlnltle  sitting-room,  asked  ine  tu  take  a  seat, 
and  retired,  leaving  me  alone.  I  stole  across  the  carpet  to 
a  sniall  mirror  between  the  windows,  stnutened  the  bow  of 
my  cravat,  ran  ray  fingers  through  my  hair  to  give  it  a 
graceful  deposition,  and  examined  my  features  one  by  one, 
imagining  how  they  would  appear  to  a  stranger's  eye. 

I  had  scarcely  resumed  my  seat  before  Miss  Bratton  re- 
turned, with  a  blue  pitcher  in  one  hand  and  a  tumbler  in 
the  oUter. 

"  Will  jou  have  a  glass  of  new  cider,  Mr.  Godfrey  ? " 
she  asked,  dropping  her  eyes  an  insljmt.  ■■  It 's  sweet," 
she  added  i  "  you  can  take  it  wiUiout  breiikiug  the  pledge." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  I  answered  ;  for,  althougli  I  was  not  a 
member  of  a  Temperance  Society,  I  thought  lAe  might  be. 
She  stood  near  me.  holding  the  pitcher  while  I  drank,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  noise  of  deglutition  in  my 
throat  which  might  he  heard  all  over  the  house. 

She  took  a  scat  near  the  opposite  window,  witli  some  sort 
of  net-work  in  her  hand.  I  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
me  to  commence  the  conversation,  which  I  did  awkwardly 
enough.  I  suppose,  her  slow,  even,  liquid  words  forming  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  my  rapid  and  random  utterances. 
At  length,  however,  I  got  so  far  as  to  inform  her  that  I 
hoped  to  teach  in  the  neighboring  school-house  during  the 
coming  winter. 

"  Ind-e-e-ed  I "  she  exclaimed,  in  an  accent  of  pohte, 
Bubdued  interest  "Then  we  shall  be  neighlwrs;  for  I 
suppose  you  will  board  at  Yule's.  All  the  schoolmasters 
do." 

"The  white  house  with  the  willows?" 

"Yes.  Mr.  Yule  is  Pa's  miller.  He  has  been  there 
twenty  yeai-s,  I  think  Pa  said.     1  'm  sure  it  was  long  before 
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I  was  born.  They  are  very  respectable  people,  and  h*a 
nicer  there  than  to  board  at '  The  Buck.'  ** 

I  was  about  to  reply  that  the  choice  of  the  directors 
must  be  made  before  I  could  engage  board  anywhere,  when 
she  interrupted  me  with,  ^  Oh,  there 's  Pa's  carriage  just 
turning  the  comer.  Excuse  me  I "  and  walked  from  the 
room  with  a  swift,  graceful  step. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  a  heavy  foot,  followed  by  a 
rustling,  along  the  veranda,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Septimus 
Bratton  entered  the  room.  The  former  greeted  me  with 
stately  cordiality.  ^  I  see,"  said  he,  <*  that  you  have  already 
made  my  daughter's  acquaintance.  My  dear,  this  is  Mr. 
Grodfrey,  whom  /  have  recommended  as  our  teacher  this 
winter." 

Mrs.  Bratton,  a  sharp-featured  little  woman,  swathed  in 
an  immense  white  crape  shawl,  advanced  and  gave  me  her 
hand.  '*  How  d'  ye  do,  sir  ?  "  she  piped,  in  a  shrill  voice ; 
<<  hope  you  've  not  been  kept  long  a-waitlng  ?  " 

Then  she  and  the  daughter  retired,  and  Mr.  Bratton 
flung  his  hat  upon  the  table  and  sat  down.  '*I  guess 
there  '11  be  no  difficulty  to-morrow,"  he  remarked ;  **  I  've 
seen  Bailey,  one  of  the  directors,  and  he 's  willing  to  abide 
by  Mc.  As  for  Carter,  he  thinks  something  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  always  has  a  few  questions  to  ask  ;  but  we  had  a 
poor  shoat  last  winter,  of  his  choosing,  and  so  you  '11  have 
the  better  chance.  You  '11  board  at  Yule's,  but  you  may  as 
well  stay  here  till  to-morrow,  after  we  meet  'T  is  n't  good 
luck  to  give  a  baby  its  name  before  it 's  christened.  You 
can  send  up  to  Cardiff  for  your  things  when  the  matter  is 
settled." 

We  were  presently  simurioned  to  the  early  tea-table  of 
the  country.  When  Mrs.  Bratton  was  about  to  take  her 
seat,  her  daughter  murmured  —  oh,  so  musically  I  —  '*  Let 
me  pour  out,  Ma  —  you  must  be  tired." 

'^  Well,  have  your  own  way,  'Manda,"  said  the  mother; 
^  you  'U  be  getting  your  hand  in,  betimes." 
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I  was  first  served,  the  lovel.v  Amanda  kindly  asking  me 
"  Shall  I  season  your  tea  for  you.  Mr.  Godfrey  ?  " 

It  was  tiie  sweetest  cup  I  had  ever  tasted. 

"  Where  's  Sep  ?  "  suddenly  asked  Mr.  Bratton. 

"  1  've  sent  out  to  tlie  bam  and  down  to  tlie  mill,  but 
they  don't  seem  to  find  him."  his  wife  remarked. 

"  I  '11  go  to  '  The  Buck,'  then ;  but  I  won't  go  much 
ofWner." 

T  saw  wife  and  daughter  suddenly  glance  at  him,  and  he 
said  DO  more.  But  he  was  in  a  visible  ill-humor.  There 
was  a  lack  of  lively  conversation  during  the  evening,  yet  to 
me  the  time  passed  delightfully.  Miss  Bratton,  1  discov- 
ered, had  just  returned  from  the  celebrated  School  for 
Toung  Ladies  at  Bethlehem,  and  was  considered,  in  Upper 
Samaria^  as  a  model  of  female  accomplishment.  She  had 
learned  to  «Tite  Italian  band,  to  paint  tulips  and  roses  on 
white  velvet,  to  make  wax-flowers,  and  even  to  piny  the 
piano  (  and  an  instrument  ordered  by  her  futher,  at  the  im- 
mense price  of  two  hundred  dollars,  vias  then  on  'tis  wsy 
from  Philadelphia.  These  particulars  I  learned  nflerwards 
from  Mrs.  Yule.  During  that  evening,  however,  I  saw  and 
admired  the  brilliant  bouquets  in  raaht^any  frames  which 
adorned  the  parlor-walls. 

At  nine  o'clock.  Mr.  Bratton.  who  had  already  several 
times  yawned  with  aloud,  bellowing  noise,  rose,  took  a  candle, 
and  Bhowed  ine  to  a  Int^  and  very  gorgeous  chamber.  The 
bedxtead  had  pillars  of  carved  mahogany,  supporting  a  can- 
opy with  curtains,  and  I  sank  into  the  huge  mass  of  Peath- 
S  into  a  sun-warmed  cloud.  I  stretched  myself  out  in 
rections,  with  the  luxurious  certainty  of  not  encuimter- 
lolty  Ilimpel's  legs,  composed  my  mind  to  an  unspoken 
,  and  floated  into  dreams  where  Aunt  Peggy  and 
JGb8  Amanda  Bratton  had  provokingly  changed  voices. 

The  next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  directors  met  at 
the  achool-hoase.  Mr.  Bratton,  who  had  chai^  of  the  key, 
opened  the  shutters  and  let  out  the  peculiar  musty  smell. 
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suggestive  of  mould,  bread  and  butter,  and  greasy  spelling- 
books,  which  had  accumulated.  He  then  took  his  seat  at 
the  master's  desk,  and  laid  the  proposal  before  Messrs. 
Bailey  and  Carter.  He  read  Dr.  Dymond's  letter  of  rec- 
ommendation, and  finished  by  saying,  ^  Mr.  Grodfrey,  I  be- 
lieve, is  ready  for  any  examination  you  may  wisk  to  make.** 

Mr.  Bailey  remarked,  in  a  sleepy  voice,  ^  I  guess  that  11 
do ; "  but  Mr.  Carter,  a  wiry,  nervous  littie  man,  pricked 
up  his  ears,  stroked  his  chin,  and  said,  ^'  I  *ve  got  a  few 
questions  to  put     Spell  *  inooendo.'  ** 

I  spelled  in  succession  the  words  ^*  innuendo,"  ^  exhila- 
rate," ^  peddler,"  and  ^  pony,"  to  the  gentieman's  satis&c- 
tion,  and  gave,  moreover,  the  case  of  the  noun  ^  disobe- 
dience," in  the  first  line  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  the  verb 
which  governed  it  Then  I  calculated  the  number  of 
boards  ten  feet  long,  thirteen  inches  wide,  and  one  inch 
thick,  which  could  be  sawed  out  of  a  pine  log  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  seventy  feet  long ;  then  the  value  of  a  hun- 
dred dollars,  at  compound  interest,  six  per  cent,  for  twenty 
years ;  and,  finally,  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  a  man 
to  walk  a  mile,  supposing  he  made  ten  steps,  two  feet  long, 
in  a  minute,  and  for  every  two  steps  forward  took  one  step, 
one  foot  long,  backwards.  I  think  Mr.  Carter  would  have 
been  vexed  if  I  had  not  made  a  mistake  of  three  cents  on 
the\;ompound  interest  question.  Furthermore,  I  wrote  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  "  Avoid  haughtiness  of  behavior  and  affec* 
tation  of  manners"  as  a  specimen  of  my  penmanship,  and 
read  aloud  parts  of  a  speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  from  the 
**  Columbian  Orator."  Geography  and  the  various  branches 
of  natural  philosophy  were  passed  over  in  silence,  and  I 
was  a  littie  surprised  that  the  fact  of  my  never  having 
taught  school  before  was  not  brought  forward  in  objection. 
After  Mr.  Carter  had  exhausted  his  budget  of  questions,  I 
was  requested  to  step  outside  for  a  few  minutes  while  the 
directors  consulted. 

When  Mr.  Bratton  called  me,  I  saw  by  his  slightiy  in- 
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creased  pomposity  that  I  was  accepted.  His  choice  was 
confirmed  ;  and  as  the  "  poor  shoat "  of  the  previous  win- 
ter had  been  taken  on  Carter's  recommendation,  it  was 
now  my  patron's  turn  to  triumph.  My  salary  was  fixed 
at  twen^-five  dollars  a  month,  and  I  was  gratified  to  find 
that  my  board  and  washing  at  Yule's  would  cost  me  but  a 
dolhir  and  a  half  per  week.  This  secured  me  the  prospect 
of  a  coital  of  some  fifty  or  siz^  dollars  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Bratton  completed  his  patronage  by  presenting  me 
to  the  Tule  family.  The  plain,  honest  face  of  the  old  miller 
made  a  fatherly  impression  upon  me,  and  Mrs,  Yule,  a 
bustling,  talkative  woman,  —  a  chronicle  of  all  the  past  and 
present  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  —  accepted  me  an  a 
predestined  member  of  the  family.  She  had  already  put 
-  the  master's  room  "  in  order,  she  said  ;  it  never  went  by 
any  other  name  in  the  house,  and  she  allowed  a  fire  m  cold 
weather,  only  "  the  master "  always  carried  up  his  own 
wood,  and  kindled  it,  and  raked  the  ashes  carefully  before 
going  to  bed  ;  and  Daniel  was  going  to  Cardiff  that  very 
night  for  the  paper,  and  he  should  take  the  light  cart  and 
bring  my  trunk.  —  so  I  could  stop  then  and  there,  while  I 
was  about  it     Which  I  did. 

"  Daniel "  was  the  older  son,  —  a  tall,  lusty  fellow  of 
tvesty-four.  There  was  a  younger,  Isaac,  about  my  own 
age,  aiid  a  daughter,  Susan,  between  the  two.  I  met  the 
wbolfl  family  at  dinner,  and,  before  the  meal  was  over,  felt 
that  I  was  fast  becoming  an  Upper  Samaritan. 


CHAFTES  XL 
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Whi7  I  cg«Ded  sicbxi  on  Mco&it  ww—^Mg  I  bad 
rv^efiiT  pcqCjSL  xaKdr  ibepooBger  dukireii  of  tbene^hbor- 

SE^  cuTDers..  Tbe  Iise  aimiiTi  vm!>  mmsuDT  dour  md 
m^  3Qd  tbe  lir^er  boTs  v«f«  ssfll  needed  in  ibe  fidUb.  I 
w  g^i^  of  this  chiDce.  jks  it  enabled  me  ibe  nioi«  essflr  to 
get  the  nsachinenr  c^  tbe  school  in  mcPDon  and  fci-aMfj^ 
mvseif  wvh  m j  duties^  I  recollected  enot^  of  oo*  som- 
xneDcement-davs  at  die  Cioss^KeTs  to  Ibnn  mj  piqifls  into 
classes  and  arrange  die  order  of  exercises^  So  fiu*  as  the 
giring  of  instnxrtioD  vns  coDcemed.  I  had  no  nusghingSy 
hut  I  feared  the  natmal  and  universal  rebellion  of  children 
against  rules  which  impose  quiet  and  application  of  mind. 
Accordingly.  I  took  the  master  s  seat  at  mv  desk  on  a  small 
raised  platfonn.  with  stem  gravity  of  countenance,  and  in- 
standy  checked  the  least  tendency  to  whi^^er  or  giggle 
among  my  subjects.  The  process  was  exhausting,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  which  side  felt  die  greatest  relief  when 
the  first  day  came  to  an  end. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  as  I  came  to  know  the  faces 
and  dispoHitions  of  the  children,  I  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
lax ftr>mcthing  of  this  assumed  strictness.  Dr.  Dymond*s 
methml,  which  1  hwl  found  so  pleasant,  seemed  to  me  bet- 
ter adafytttd  U)  thi«lr  immmIw,  AlMo,and  I  frequentiy  interrupted 
the  re^ihir»i«c|iinnro  of  (lii!  IrPiwmH  In  order  to  communicate 
geneml  lnU!lllj(i>nro,  wippclwlly  of  «  f(rof(raphical  or  histor- 
ical chan4cU«r.  whprohi  Ihpy  were  nil  Innwntably  deficient. 
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[  bad  a  great  liking  for  oral  oarrative.  and  perhaps  some 
talent  in  constructing  it,  for  I  always  found  tliese  breaks 
more  efficient  to  preserve  order  than  my  sternest  scolding. 

I  soon  saw  thai  the  children  eojoyed  my  method  of  in- 
struction. Many  a  bell-flower  and  fall  pippin  was  laid  upon 
my  desk  in  the  morning,  and  some  of  the  girls,  noticing 
that  I  gathered  gentians  and  late  asters  in  the  meadows 
during  their  nooning,  brought  me  bunches  of  chrysanthe- 
mutns  from  their  mothers"  flower-beds.  I  should  have  soon 
found  my  place  insupportable,  bad  1  been  surrounded  by 
hostile  hearts,  children's  though  they  were,  and  was  there- 
fore made  happy  by  seeing  that  my  secret  favorites  returned 
my  affection  in  their  own  shy  way.  Mrs.  Yule,  who  had  a 
magnetic  ear  for  hearing  everything  that  was  said  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles,  informed  me  that  I  was  much  better 
liked  by  the  pupib  than  last  winter's  master,  though  some 
of  the  parents  thought  that  I  told  them  too  many  "  &ncy 
things." 

This  was  the  sunny  side  of  the  business,  so  far  as  it  had 
one.  On  the  other  hand  I  grew  weary  to  death  of  enlight- 
ening the  stupidity  of  some  of  the  boys,  and  disgusted  with 
their  primitive  habits.  I  shuddered  when  1  was  obliged  to 
touch  their  dirty,  sprawling,  warty  hands,  or  when  my  eyes 
fell  upon  the  glazed  streaks  on  their  sleeves.  They  sur- 
rounded me  with  unwashed  smells,  and  scratched  their 
heads  more  than  was  pleasant  to  behold.  Physical  beauty 
was  scarce  imong  them,  and  natural  refinement,  in  any  sen- 
sible degree,  entirely  absent.  A  few  had  frank,  warm 
hearts,  and  hints  of  undeveloped  nobility  in  their  natures, 
but  coarseness  and  selfishness  were  predominant.  My  ex- 
perience convinced  mc  that  I  should  never  become  a  bene- 
factor of  tlie  human  race.  It  was  not  the  moral  sentiment 
in  the  abstract,  but  that  of  certain  individuals,  which  in- 
vpired  me  with  interest 

My  home  at  the  white  house  behind  the  willows  was  a 
very  agreeable  one.     There  was  a  grand  old  kitchen,  paved 
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viA  fl^-stofies.  and  witk  m  dunmey  luige  enoi^  to 
tain  a  h^li4MKrked  wooden  settle,  on  ettker  side  of  the  fire. 
Here  the  old  miller  and  I>an  smoked  tfieir  pipes  after  tnp- 
per.  while  Mrs.  Tale  and  Susan  pared  i^plesy  or  set  the 
bread  to  rise,  or  mixed  lNickwlieat4iatler  lor  next  mora- 
ing^scakes.  I  could  plaoemjtBllov-candleinalitllenidie^ 
or  pocket,  of  the  jamb,  and  read  andistmbedf  mitfl  some 
quaint  lore  of  the  neighborhood  drew  me  fixxn  the  boc^L 
Tlie  windows  of  mv  room  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the 
house  were  wrapped  about  widi  the  trsHing  wi]low4xNigii8 ; 
but,  as  their  leaves  began  to  fidl,  I  disooTered  diat  I  should 
have  a  fine  winter  view  down  the  valley. 

The  miller  was  one  of  those  quiet,  unmarked  natures^ 
which,  like  certain  gnijs  in  painting,  are  i^reeable  through 
their  very  lack  of  positive  character.  He  suggested  health 
—  nothing  else  ;  and  his  son  Dan  was  made  in  his  likeness. 
I  did  not  know,  then,  why  I  liked  Dan,  but  I  su^)ect  now 
it  must  have  been  because  he  had  not  an  over-sensitive 
nerve  in  his  body.  His  satisfied  repose  was  the  fitfthest 
vibration  from  my  restless,  excitable  temperament  Susan 
was  a  bright,  cheerful,  self-possessed  ^rl,  in  whose  presence 
the  shyest  youth  would  have  fislt  at  ease.  She  was  not  cul- 
tivated, but  neither  was  she  ashamed  of  her  ignorance. 
Her  only  aesthetic  taste  was  for  flowers ;  there  were  no  such 
pot  gillyflowers  and  geraniums  as  hers  in  all  Upper  Sama- 
ria. She  sewed  buttons  on  my  shirts  and  darned  the  heels 
cf  my  stockings  before  my  very  eyes.  It  was  rumored  that 
she  was  engaged  to  Ben  Hannaford,  a  young  farmer  over 
the  hill  to  the  north  ;  but  she  spoke  of  him  in  so  straight- 
forward and  unembarrassed  a  way  that  I  judged  it  could 
not  be  possible.  Still,  it  was  a  fiwjt  that  a  fire  was  made  in 
the  best  sitting-room  every  Sunday  night,  and  that  both 
Ben  and  Susan  somehow  disappeared  fix>m  the  kitchen. 

The  ways  of  the  neighborhood  were  exceedingly  sodal. 
There  were  frequent  **  gatherings  *  (^getherin's  "  was  the 
popular  term)  of  the  younger  people,  generally  on  Saturday 
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evenings.  Tlie  first  which  I  attended  was  given  by  Miss 
Anianda  Bratton,  about  three  weeks  after  my  nrrival.  The 
impulse  thereto  was  fiimlshed,  I  im&gine,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  new  piano  from  Philadelphia.  Everybody  on  the  mntn 
road,  from  CarterstowB  up  to  the  Buck  Tavem,  had  seen 
the  wagon  with  the  great  bos  lying  on  trusses  of  straw,  as 
it  passed  along,  and  the  news  had  gone  far  to  right  and  left 
before  it  was  announced  that  "  Squire  Bratlon's  "  house 
would  be  open.  Pianos  were  not  common  in  Upper  S^ 
luarin :  indeed  there  were  none  nearer  than  Carterstown, 
and  the  young  men  and  women  were  unaccustomed  to 
other  Tnusic  than  the  flute  and  violin.  Miss  Amanda,  on 
her  father's  hint,  was  profuse  in  her  invitations  ;  he  knew 
that  the  party  would  be  much  talked  about,  both  before 
and  after  its  occurrence. 

I  walked  over  with  Dan  and  Susan  Yule,  at  dusk,  and 
found  the  company  already  arriving.  The  hall-door  was 
open,  and  we  were  received  at  the  entrance  to  the  parlor  by 
Miss  Amanda,  who  looked  lovely  in  a  pole-violet  silk.  ■  She 
gave  me  her  hand  with  the  composure  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  I  took  it  with  a  thrill  of  foolish  happiness. 

"  H«  'fi  not  come  yet,  Sue,"  siud  she.  "  Mr,  Godfrey,  let 
me  introduce  you  to  the  gentlemen." 

I  was  presented  to  five  or  six  stiu-dy  fellows,  each  of 
whom  gave  me  a  tremendous  grip  of  a  lai^,  hard  hand,  and 
then  sat  down  in  silence.  They  were  ranged  along  one  side 
of  the  parlor-wall,  while  the  ladies  formed  a  row  on  the  op- 
pOHte  side,  occasionally  i^bispering  to  each  other  below 
their  breath.  I  took  my  seat  at  one  end  of  the  male  col- 
umn,and  entered  into  conversation  with  my  neighbor,  which 
he  accepted  in  a  friendly  and  subdued  manner.  No  one,  I 
think,  quite  ventured  to  use  his  natural  volume  of  voice  ex- 
cept young  Septimus,  or  Sep  Bratton,  who  dodged  bock 
and  forth  with  loud  vxploslnns  of  shallow  wit  and  unjustifi- 
«1ile  luighter.  Many  eyes  were  directed  to  the  piano,  which 
ttood  open  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  it  was  evident  that 
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Uie  tone  of  the  compuiT  would  be  soleBiii  ezpectatkNi  ttntfl 
the  instrnment  had  been  heftr^ 

Squire  Bratton.  in  m  high  tiUxk  and  duvp^  standing  ool* 
lar.  mored  nuyesdcallT  about  gieeling  each  fiesh  aimal 
with  a  mixture  of  urbamtr  and  condeacensioQ.  When  all 
the  chairs  which  could  be  comfortablj  placed  were  filled 
and  the  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  standi  the  company 
began  to  break  into  groups  and  grow  more  animated. 
Then  Miss  Amanda  was  importuned  to  plaj. 

**  Oh.  I  m  really  afraid,  before  so  manj ! "  die  exclaimed, 
with  a  modestr  which  charmed  me :  "*  besidea>  the  piano  la 
hardlT  fit  to  be  pUyed  on,  is  it  Fa?  "^ 

-  lim  — welL"  said  her  &ther,  ^I  belieTO  it  Is  a  little 
out  of  chune«  ftvMu  being  jolted  on  the  road,  but  I  guess  our 
friends  wvHild  luake  allowance  for  diat" 

*"  Oh.  yes !  **  "^  We  sha  n't  notice  it !  *  eagerly  burst  firom 
a  doxen  voices. 

After  s^Hue  further  solicitation.  Miss  Amanda  took  her 
seat:  ami  a  bivathlesss  silence  filled  the  room.  She  struck 
two  or  thive  chords,  then  suddenly  ceased,  saying,  "  Oh,  I 
c;iu  t :     1  shall  shock  you :  the  G  is  *»  flat ! " 

^  Go  on !  **  **  It  *s  splendid !  *  and  Tarious  odier  encour- 
a^jiiu:  cricji  a^in  arojse^ 

I  happened  to  be  standing  near  the  piano,  and  she 
caught  luy  ex-e.  expressiong  its  share  of  die  general  expect- 
ancy, 

-Mnsi  h  indtvd.  Mr.  injdfrey?"  she  asked,  in  a  help- 
less. ap(vaUu^  tK^ew  *•  What  shall  it  be  ?  * 
*•  }\*ur  ^vorite  air.  Miss  Bratton."  I  answered. 
She  tunu\i  t\)  the  keys  again,  and.  after  a  short  prelude, 
(4aye\l  the  Druids'  Maivh  ftv«i  •"  Xorma."  boldly  and  wiA 
a  str\vn^ly  acceute\l  rhythnv  I  wus  astonished  at  the  ddi- 
cacv  of  her  oar.  ti\r  I  should  not  ha\-e  known  but  diat  tiie 
instruuH'iit  was  in  \enr  good  tunev 

Whei\  she  had  finished,  the  ex^^e^^ns  of  ddight  were 
Umd  aiui  long,  and  •  moiv  "^  was  imperious^  demanded, 
coupled  with  a  w^ueal  for  a  sm^. 
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This  time  sbe  gnve  us  "  Oh,  come  o'er  the  Moonlit 
Sea,  Love,"  and  "The  Dream  b  Past" ;  and  I  knew  not 
which  most  to  admire,  —  the  airy,  dancing,  tinkling  brill* 
iancy  of  the  first,  or  the  passion  and  sorrow  of  the  second. 
No  one,  I  thought,  could  sing  that  song  without  feeling  the 
words  in  their  tragic  intensity  :  Miss  Bratton  must  have  a 
heart  like  Zuleika  or  Gulnare. 

I  believe  I  made  a  good  appearance,  as  contrasted  with 
the  other  young  men  presenL  I  had  fastened  my  cravat 
with  a  sinuil  coral  pin  which  had  belonged  to  my  mother, 
and  this  constituted  a  distinguishing  niark  which  drew 
many  eyes  upon  me.  Litde  by  little,  I  whs  introduced  to 
all  the  company,  and  was  dravni  into  the  lively  chatter 
which,  in  such  communities,  takes  the  place  of  wit  and 
sentiiuent.  Among  others,  Susan  Yule  presented  ine  to 
Miss  Verbena  Cuff,  a  plump,  rattling  girl,  who  was  not 
afraid  to  poke  a  fellow  in  the  ribs  with  her  forefinger,  and 
B«y,  ■'  Oh,  go  'long,  now  I  "  when  anything  funny  was  said. 
She  hod  the  fullest,  ripest  lips,  the  largest  and  whitest 
teeth,  and  the  roundest  chin,  of  any  girl  there. 

After  the  refreshments  —  consisting  of  lemonade,  new 
cider,  and  four  kinds  of  cakes  —  were  handed  around,  we 
all  became  entirely  merry  and  uuconstnuned-  I  had  never 
before  "  assisted  "  at  a  party  of  the  kind,  except  as  a  juve- 
nile •pectator,  and  my  enjoyment  was  therefore  immense. 
Nothing  more  was  needed  to  convince  me  that  I  was  a  fidl- 
growii  man.  Whenever  I  put  my  hand  to  my  chin  I  was 
conscious  of  a  delightful,  sand-papery  fueling,  which  showed 
that  the  down  I  so  carefully  scraped  off  was  beginning  to 
tcquire  strength,  and  would  soon  display  masculine  sub- 
stance and  color.  My  freckles  were  all  gone,  and,  as 
Neighbor  Niles  had  always  prophesied,  lefl  a  smooth,  &ir 
skin  behind  them.  1  was  greatly  delighted  on  bearing  one 
of  the  girls  whisper,  "  He  's  quite  good-looking,'"  Of  course 
■btt  refiifTcd  U>  me. 

Mla»  Ainanda'a  album,  gilt-edged  and  gorgeously  bound 
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in  red  morocco,  lay  upon  a  side-table  under  the  minor.  I 
picked  it  up  and  looked  over  its  contents,  in  company 
with  Miss  Verbena  Cufil  The  leaves  were  softly  tinted 
with  pink,  green,  buff,  and  blue,  and  there  were  both  steel 
engravings  and  bunches  of  flowers  lithographed  in  colors. 
Miss  Verbena  stayed  my  hand  at  one  of  the  pictures,  rep- 
resenting a  youth  in  Glengarry  bonnet  and  knee-breeches, 
with  one  arm  round  a  maiden,  whose  waist  came  just  un- 
der her  shoulders,  while  he  waved  the  other  arm  over  a 
wheat-field.  In  the  air  above  them  two  large  birds  were 
flying. 

The  UUe  of  the  picture  was,  "Now  Westlin'  Win's.*' 

^  Mr.  Godfrey,*'  said  Miss  Verbena,  "  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  what  this  picture  means;  she  won't  /say  ^Westlin" 
is  tlic  name  of  one  o'  the  birds ;  they  're  flyin'  a  race,  and 
he  thinks  '  Westlin' '  will  win  it     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  that  ^  she  "  was  standing  near  us, 
listening.  I  smiled  significantly,  with  a  side-glance  at  IkGss 
Verbena.  My  smile  was  returned,  yet  with  an  expression 
of  tender  deprecation,  which  I  interpreted  as  saying, 
^  Don't  expose  her  ignorance."  I  accordingly  answered, 
with  horrid  hypocrisy,  — 

**  You  may  be  right,  Miss  Cuff.  I  never  saw  the  picture 
before."    Again  we  exchanged  delicious  glances. 

I  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  presently  stumbled  on  the 
name  of"  Susan  Yule."     She  had  written  — 

**  Oh,  Amanda,  when  I  *m  far  away, 

To  taste  the  scenes  of  other  climes, 
And  when  fond  Memoiy  claims  its  sway. 

And  tells  thee  then  of  happier  times,  — 
Oh,  let  a  Tear  of  Sorrow  blend 
With  memory  of  thy  absent  Friend." 

I  was  greatly  diverted  with  the  idea  of  good,  plain, 
simple-hearted  Susan  Yule,  whose  thoughts  never  crossed 
the  township-line  of  Upper  Samaria,  going  away  to  taste 
the  scenes  of  other  climes,  but  I  did  my  best,  for  her  sake. 


to  preserve  a  serious  countenance.  1  was  rntber  surprised 
lo  find,  on  looking  further,  that  both  Mattie  McKlroy  and 
Jemima  Ann  Uutchins  hod  written  precisely  the  sanie 
lines. 

"  Why,"  I  exclaimed,  "  here  it  is  again  I  I  thought  the 
verse  was  original.  There  must  be  a  great  scarcity  of 
album  poetry,  Miss  Bratton." 

"Ye-e-es,"  she  answered,  in  a  genUe  drawl.  "We  all 
found  it  so  at  school.  I'm  sure  I  went  over  the  '  Elegant 
Extracts '  ever  so  many  times,  but  there  was  so  little  that 
vt-ould  suiL  I  think  it 's  to  much  nicer  to  have  original 
poetry  1  don't  you  ?  " 

I  assented  most  enthusiastically. 

"  FerliapB  you  write  poetry,  Mr.  Godfrey  ? "  she  con- 
tinued. 

I  blushed  and  stammered,  longing,  yet  shy  to  confess 
the  blissful  truth. 

"  He,  he  I "  giggled  Miss  Verbena  Gu^  giving  me  a 
poke  with  her  forefinger;  "  he  does  I  he  does  I  1 11  bet 
anything  on  it.  Make  him  write  something  in  your  book. 
•Manda!" 

•'  Won't  you  ?  "  murmured  Miss  Amaudo,  fixing  her  soft, 
pale  eyes  full  upon  mine. 

I  blushed  all  over,  this  time.  The  red  flushed  my  skin 
down  lo  my  very  toes.  My  eyelids  fell  before  the  angelic 
gaze,  and  I  muttered  something  about  being  very  happy, 
and  I  would  try,  but  I  was  afraid  she  would  n't  be  satisfied 
with  it  aflerwards. 

"  But  it  must  be  right  out  of  your  own  head,  mind," 
Miss  Cuff  insisted. 

"  Q/* course."  sud  Miss  Bratton,  with  slight  but  very  be- 
coming haiiteur. 

"  And  then  you  must  write  something  for  me.  We  won't 
say  anything  about  it  to  the  other  girls,  'Manda,  till  they  're 


finished." 
Ivi 


n't  very  well  pleased  with  tliis  proposition,  and  It 
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seemed  to  me,  also,  that  the  Dierest  gossamer  of  a  shado 
fiitted  across  Miss  Bratton's  smooth  brow.  Still,  it  was 
impossible  to  refuse,  and  1  endeavored  to  promise  with  a 
good  graoe. 

"  Mine  has  the  language  of  flowers,"  said  Verbena  j  "  I  'm 
BO  sorry  that  the  fioae  is  already  writ  I  'd  have  lilted  you 
to  take  that  There  's  Pink  and  Honeysuckle  lefl,  and 
something  else  that  I  disremcnibcr.  I  'II  show  you  the 
book  first." 

Later  in  the  evening  it  happeued  that  Miss  Bratton  and 
I  came  together  again,  with  nobody  very  near  us.  I  made 
instant  use  of  the  opportunity,  tu  confirm  the  confidentiat 
relation  which  I  imagined  was  already  established  between 
us.  "  I  understood  you,"  I  said ;  "  did  you  ever  hear  such 
an  absurd  idea  as  she  bad  ?  " 

She  was  evidently  puzzled,  but  not  startled.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  seemed  to  a^tate  her  serene,  self-poised,  maidenly 
nature.  "  Oh,  the  picture  P  "  she  said,  at  lost ;  "  very  ab- 
surd, indeed." 

"  You  know  the  poem,  of  course  ? "  I  continued. 

"  Yes,"  (slightly  smiling,)  "  1  read  it,  long  ago,  but  I  've 
forgotten  how  it  goes.     Won't  you  write  it  down  for  me  ?  " 

I  assented  at  once,  though  to  do  so  implied  the  purchase 
of  a  copy  of  Biuds,  which  I  did  not  possess.  How  grate- 
ful it  was  to  find  one  in  that  material  crowd  who  knew  and 
reverenced  the  immortal  bards  among  whom  I  hoped  to 
inscribe  my  name  ! 

"  I  '11  bring  it  over  to  you,  some  evening ! "  I  exclaimed. 

She  smiled  sweetly,  but  said  nothing. 

"  1  am  so  glad  you  are  fond  of  poetry  !  Do  you  ever  see 
the  StUurday  Evening  Pott  f  " 

"  Yes  ;  Pa  lakes  it  for  me.  There  are  sucb  (went  poems 
in  it,  —  and  the  tales,  too  1 " 

Here  we  were  interrupted,  but  I  had  heard  enough  to 
turn  my  head.  She  had  certainly  read  "  The  nnknown 
Bard  "  and  all  the  other  productions  of  "  Selim  "  I    They 
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were  among  the  poems,  and,  of  course,  they  too  were 
"  sweet." 

The  party  broke  up  at  midnight,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  Miss  Verbena  Cuff  across  the  stream  to  Yule's 
Alill,  where  her  brother  Tom  had  left  his  horse  and  vehicle. 
We  started  with  Dud  and  Susan  Yule,  but  had  scarcely 
left  Bratton's  veranda,  before  Aliss  Verbena  took  my  arm 
and  whispered,  "  Let's  bang  back  a  little ;  I  want  to  tell 
you  somethiug." 

I  hung  back,  as  desired,  and  we  were  soon  alone  under 
the  dark,  starry  sky.  1  was  wrapped  in  dreams  of  Miss 
Amanda  Bratton,  the  touch  of  whose  slender  fingers  still 
burned  on  my  right  palm.  Uence  I  did  not  manifest  tlie 
curiosity  which  my  companion  no  doubt  awaited,  for  after 
walking  a  few  rods  in  silence,  she  said,  giving  me  a  jog 
of  ber  elbow, — 

"  Well  —  what  do  you  tliink  it  is  ?  " 

Thus  admonished,  I  confessed  my  inability  to  guess. 

"  I  'II  tell  you,  but  don't  you  tell  nobody.  Tom 's  going 
to  set  the  last  kiln  a-bumlng,  Friday  morning,  and  there  'II 
be  a  bully  blaze  by  Saturday  night.  You  know  our  house, 
don't  you  ?  —  stands  on  the  left^  a  mile  and  a  half  this  «de 
of  Cartcrstown,  —  stone,  with  brick  chimbleys,  and  the  bam 
t'  other  side  of  the  road :  you  can't  miss  it  Now,  I  want 
you  to  come,  and  we  'II  have  some  fun.  There  won't  be 
many,  and  I  don't  want  it  to  get  out,  —  I  'd  rather  it  would 
seem  accidental  hke.  We  had  a  getherin'  three  weeks 
ago,  but,  you  know,  when  the  kiln 's  afire,  it  seems  to  'liven 
people  up.  Some  say,  the  more  the  merrier,  hut  it  a'n't 
always  so." 

Here  she  gave  my  arm  an  iuterrogative  clutch ;  and  I. 
thinking  of  Milton's  "  fit  audience,  though  few,"  answered, 
■*  No,  indeed.  Miss  Cuff;  it 's  also  true  that  the  fewer  the 
nearer  hi  heart" 

-  Then  j-ou  1\  come  ?    You  11  be  sure  and  keep  yom 
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I  bad  not  Tet  giTen  mj  word,  but  die  pnispect  off  a  adeet 
fev  assembled  aroimd  the  bamii^  fime-kfln  was  weirdt 
poetic,  and  bj  no  means  vnvelcoine.  Of  oonrae  Amanda 
Biatton  would  be  one  of  the  few,  and  I  aheadr  qwcnlaied 
bov  wonder&ilT  ber  cabn  £Ke  woidd  iqipear  in  tlie  Une 
gleam  of  the  fire,  against  a  bnckgioimd  of  ugbt  I  tbere- 
Ibre  exdaimecL  — 

-^  Ok  I  sbaU  be  del%bted! " 

**  And  jou  won't  say  anything  ?  ** 

•^Xota  woidl" 

"^  Don't  even  tell  Tales.  I  like  Snsan  Teiy  mnch,  but 
her  fortune 's  made,  they  say.  and  I  only  want  them  that 
can  take  an  intensst  in  each  other.    Too  miderstuid,  dont 

TDU?*" 

Again  I  felt  the  powerful  squee«  of  her  arm.  and  invol- 
untarily retiuned  it.  She  bung  upon  and  leaned  against 
me  quite  alarmingly  after  that  but  a  few  more  steps 
brought  IS  around  the  mQl  to  the  hitching-post  at  Tule's 
gate«  where  Tom  CuC  whip  in  hand,  stood  awaiting  ber. 

**  It 's  late.  Sis.  and  we  must  be  off.  Finish  your  spark- 
in',  quick."  he  growled,  in  a  coarse  vmce. 

He  thereupon  turned  his  back,  and  Miss  Verbena,  giving 
me  her  hand.  looked  into  my  face  in  a  momentary  attitude 
of  expectation  which  I  did  not  understand.  She  jerked 
away  her  hand  again  rather  hastily,  whi^iered  —  ^  Don't 
forget  —  next  Saturday  night '  "  and  then  added,  aloud, 
*^  Good  night,  Mr.  Godfrey !" 

**  Good  night.  Miss  Cuff  I  ^  I  replied,  and  they  drove 
away  as  I  was  mounting  the  projecting  steps  in  the  stone 
wall. 

That  week  I  made  use  of  ^  the  master's"  privilege,  and, 
beside  a  fire  in  my  bedroom,  devoted  myself  to  the  com- 
position of  A  p4)oni  for  Mim  Brntton's  album.  I  wrote  four, 
and  was  tlirn  uncertain  which  to  choose,  or  whether  any 
one  (if  thcrn  wan  worthy  nf  itii  destined  place.  I  finally 
fixed  upon  one  entitled  "  A  Parable/'  which  represented 
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a  wondering  bird  of  sweet  song  in  a  cold,  dark  forest  whera 
the  trees  paid  no  heed  to  hts  liiys.  But  just  as  he  was  be- 
coming silent  forever,  from  despair  of  a  listener,  he  saw  n 
lovely  flower  lift  up  its  head,  open  the  lips  of  its  blushing 
petAls,  and  ask  hini  to  sing;  so  he  built  his  nest  at  her  feel, 
and  piped  his  sweetest  song  in  the  fragrance  of  her  being. 
"  She  will  understand  it !  "  I  said  to  myself,  in  triumph ; 
"  and  to  the  obscure,  unpoetic  minds  around  her  it  will 
simply  be  a  bit  of  fancy.  What  a  godlike  art  is  the  Poef  a ! " 
Then  I  sang,  to  a  tune  of  my  own  invention,  — 

"  Drink  to  Iter  who  long 

Hu  wak«d  the  Poet's  ilgh. 
The  ghrl  who  gave  lo  Ming 

What  GoJd  could  nerer  bay !  " 

Meanwhile,  the  week  drew  to  an  end,  and  as  Saturday 
afternoon  was  always  a  holiday  for  the  school,  I  had  ample 
time  to  prepare  myself  for  the  viat  lo  Cuff's.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Yule  family  was  ignorant  of  the  proposed  calcareous 
pftrty,  I  was  a  little  puzzled  how  to  get  away  without  being 
observed.  Also,  how  to  get  into  tlie  house,  if  I  should  not 
return  before  midnigbL  I  made  up  my  mind,  at  last,  to 
inform  Dan,  upon  whose  silence  I  knew  I  could  rely.  I 
found  him  in  the  mill,  white  with  the  dust  of  floating  meal, 
and  the  hopper  made  such  a  clatter  that  I  was  forced  to 
put  my  mouth  to  nis  ear,  and  half  scream  ihe  fact  that  I 
expected  to  be  away  from  home  in  the  evening.  He  nod- 
ded and  smiled,  remarking  the  sheepish  expression  of  my 
face,  and,  coming  close  to  me,  said,  "  Shall  I  leave  the 
back-entry  door  open  ?  " 

"  And  don't  say  anything  about  it,  please  ?  "  I  added. 

His  simple  grin  was  as  good  as  anybody  else's  oath ;  so, 
completely  assured,  I  made  myself  ready  during  the  after- 
noon, tn  every  respect  but  the  coat,  which  I  whipped  on 
after  supper.  Stealing  out  by  the  back  door,  I  jumped 
over  the  garden-waU  and  took  my  way  down  the  valley. 

It  was  a  sharp,  frosty  night  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
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ber,  and  I  walked  briskly  forward,  biisj  widi  imaginary 
scenes  and  conversations,  in  which  Amanda  Bratton  had 
an  important  share.  It  was  a  habit  of  mj  mind  —  and  still 
is  —  to  create  all  presumed  situations  in  advance,  and  pre- 
pare myself  for  the  part  I  expected  to  play  in  them.  I 
must  frankly  confess  to  the  reader,  however,  that  iha  inter- 
ference of  some  avenging  Nemesis  always  darkens  this  vol- 
untary clairvoyance,  and  spoils  my  tags  and  cues.  Hence 
all  my  best  remarks  have  never  been  uttered,  my  most 
brilliant  humor  has  rusted  in  its  sheath,  and  with  imdouhted 
capacity  to  sparkle  in  conversation  (if  the  occasions  would 
only  arise  as  I  project  tbera  in  advance),  I  have  never 
achieved  more  than  an  average  reputation  as  a  talker. 
How  my  anticipations  on  this  particular  evening  were  ful- 
filled, I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate. 

As  the  distance  to  Carterstown  was  four  miles,  CuflT's 
house  and  lime-kiln  must  therefore  be  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Yule's  Mill,  a  walk  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  I 
had  not  been  down  the  road  before,  but  I  supposed  that 
the  biuning  kiln  would  be  as  a  banner  hung  out,  afar  off, 
to  guide  my  steps.  On  I  went,  passing  many  houses  on  one 
aide  of  tlie  road,  with  their  bams  on  the  other,  but  no  blue 
blaze  showed  itself,  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  I  was  on 
the  wrong  road.  A  wide  stream,  coming  down  through  the 
bills  on  the  left,  arrested  mj  way,  until  I  discovered  a  high 
log  and  hand-rail  on  one  side,  and  felt  my  way  over  in  the 
dork.  Just  beyond  this  strean)  stood  another  house  on  the 
left,  on  a  bold  knoll,  through  which  the  road  was  cut  The 
shrubs  in  the  front  yard  rustled  darkly  over  the  top  of  a 
lofty  stone  wall. 

As  I  approached  this  point,  a  huge  dog  sprang  down  from 
above  and  commenced  barking  furiously.  Having  no  means 
of  defence,  I  stood  still,  and  the  animal  planted  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  as  if  determined  to  bar  my  advance. 
Presently  I  heard  a  whbtle  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  a 
stem  female  voice  exclaimed,  "  Be  quiet,  Roger  1 " 
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I  Started.  Tl  wns  surely  the  voice  of  Jtlfis  Verbena  Cuff 
The  next  moment  she  herself  suddenly  appeared  in  th€ 
road  at  my  side,  and  I  heard  a  whisper.  "  Is  it  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  do  you  live  here  ?  1  was  afraid  I  should 
not  find  the  house." 

Taking  my  hand,  she  led  me  to  a  break  in  the  wall,  up 
which  ran  a  steep  flight  of  stuiie  steps.  When  I  had  gained 
the  top,  I  found  myself  on  the  knoll  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  saw  a  flickering  cone  of  blue  and  scarlet  lire  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  beyond. 

"A'n't  that  a  blaze  ?  "  said  Hfiss  Verbena  i  "  I  never  get 
tired  a-lookmg  at  it.  It 's  Toni'a  turn  to  tend  the  fire  to- 
night, so  he  won't  be  in  the  way.  Tom  's  rather  rough,  be 
ia." 

" '  Men  scarcely  know  bow  beautiful  fire  b," "  I  said, 
quoting  Shelley.  "  It  looks  as  if  a  little  volcano  had  broken 
np  out  of  the  earth.  See,  that 's  the  crater,  at  the  top. 
Are  you  nut  afnud  of  the  lava  bursting  out?" 

"  Go  along,  you ! "  was  her  answer,  as  she  gave  me  a  poke 
in  the  ribs.  "  Come  in  tlie  side-door,  into  the  setting-room. 
I  did  n't  make  a  Are  in  the  parlor,  because  I  was  n't  quite 
sure  you  'd  come.  But  I  'U  bring  in  some  wood,  right  away, 
and  then  mn  up^stairs  and  fix  myself  in  no  lime." 

She  ushered  nie  into  the  sitting-room,  which  was  dimly 
lighted  by'a  single  tallow-candle.  An  old  woman,  with  a 
curious  cap  and  no  upper  teeth,  sat  in  a  high-backed  rock- 
ing-chair, knitting.  She  must  have  been  very  deaf,  for 
Hiss  Verbena  stooped  down  and  shouted  in  her  ear, "  Moth- 
er, this  is  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  schoolmaster  at  Yule's  Mill ! " 

The  old  woman  looked  at  nie  with  a  silly  smile,  nodded, 
and  niunaured  to  herself  as  she  resumed  her  knitting, 
"  Yes,  yes;  young  people  will  be  young  people.  I  s'pose 
I  'm  ii)  the  way  now." 

Id  a  few  minutes  she  rose  and  retired  to  the  kitchen,  and 
Miss  Verbena,  following  her,  soon  reappeared  with  an  ann- 
(ul  of  sticks  and  cliips,  and  a  piece  of  candle  which  she 
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managed  to  hold  between  two  of  her  fingers.  I  on^t  to 
have  gone  and  opened  the  parior-door  for  her,  but  I  was 
struck  dumb  at  my  reception,  and  sat  Hke  a  fool  whfle  she 
pressed  down  the  handle  of  the  lock  widi  her  elbow  and 
pushed  the  door  open  with  her  foot  Good  heayens!  I 
thought,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  There  ]s  nobody  else  here, 
and  it  looks  as  if  nobody  was  expected  I  She  is  maldng  a 
fire  in  the  parlor  and  she  is  going  to  <*  fix  herself  in  no 
time  "  —  only  for  me  ?  Why,  when  the  old  woman  goes 
into  the  kitchen,  and  the  big  brother  stays  at  the  lime-kiln, 
and  the  young  man  and  the  young  woman  sit  by  themselves 
in  the  best  parlor,  it  *s  "  keeping  company  "  —  it 's  "  court- 
ing"! 

Instead  of  trembling  with  delight,  I  shivered  with  fear. 
Miss  Verbena  Cuff  was  no  longer  a  buxom,  rollicking  dam- 
sel, but  a  yoimg  ogress,  who  had  lured  me  into  her  den  and 
would  tear  me  with  relentless  claws  until  I  purchased  my 
deliverance  with  sweet  words  and  caresses.  I  knew  that 
'^  courting  "  implied  such  familiarities ;  I  had  often  heard 
that  even  candles  were  not  necessary  to  its  performance ; 
and  in  my  boyish  ignorance  I  had  always  supposed  that  the 
sentiment  of  love,  upon  one  side  at  least,  must  precede  the 
custom.  I  did  not  know  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
it  was  a  common  expedient,  indifferently  practised,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  parties  were  likely  to  love  'each  other. 
A  kiss  or  a  hug,  now  and  then,  was  not  looked  upon  as  a 
committal  of  the  heart  to  a  serious  attachment ;  such  things 
were  cheap  coins,  used  publicly  in  forfeits  and  other  games, 
and  iTMght  be  exchanged  privately  without  loss  to  either's 
emotional  property. 

No ;  I  was  haunted  by  a  softer  and  sweeter  image  than 
that  of  Verbena  Cuff,  —  a  piu^  ideal  flame,  which  her  lips, 
red  and  full  as  they  were,  seemed  pursed  to  blow  out 
Every  fibre  of  my  heart  tingled  and  trembled  with  alarm. 

When  she  returned  from  the  parlor,  she  brought  her 
album  and  gave  it  to  me.    The  back  was  covered  with 
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green  and  brown  calico,  to  preserve  the  morocco  bindiag 
"  Tlmt  's  the  flower  I  could  n't  remember,"  said  she,  open 
ing  the  book  at  a  lithographed  ranunculus ;  "  it  looks  just 
like  our  butter-ball  in  the  garden." 

On  turning  over  the  leaves,  my  eje  caught  the  name  of 
Amanda  Dratton.  Ah,  I  said  to  m^sel^  let  me  read  her 
selection.     It  commenced.  — 


"  Verbena,  when  I  'm  Air 


'■  What  exquisite  irony  I  "  I  thought  "  S?it  is  too  culti- 
vated to  cast  pearls  before  swine." 

All  at  once  Tom  CutTcame  in,  with  a  black  jug  in  one 
himil.  He  twisted  bb  mouth  when  he  saw  me,  but  gave 
me  his  hand  and  said,  "  How  are  you,  Master  Godfrey  ?  " 

I  returned  his  greeting  with  a  dignified  air. 

■'  Sis  !  "  he  called,  "  more  eider !  It 's  mortal  hot  work, 
and  makes  a.  fellow  dry.  Itring  Godfrey  a  swig,  while 
jou  're  about  it" 

The  cider  was  soon  forthcoming,  and  so  sharp  and  hard 
that  it  made  me  wink.  Tom  took  up  his  jug  and  started, 
but  halted  at  the  door  and  said  to  me.  "  When  you  're  tired 
talking  to  Sis,  you  may  come  down  and  look  at  the  kiln. 
I  'vo  put  in  some  big  chunks,  and  it 's  buraiu'  like  all  hell ! " 

"  I  'II  come  !  "  I  answered  ;  "  I  want  to  see  it," 

Here  was  a  chance  of  escape,  and  I  recovered  my  cour- 
age. I  informed  Miss  Verbena  that  I  would  write  some- 
thing for  her  which  would  suit  the  lily  of  the  valley.  I 
should  have  preferred  the  verbena,  but  I  saw  that  some- 
body had  been  before  me, — somebody,  I  added,  who  no 
doubt  had  a  better  right 

"Ob,  go  along,  now!  shut  upl  it  aVt  bo  I"  cried  the 
energetic  maiden,  giving  me  a  poke  which  took  away  my 
breath. 

She  bustled  about  a  little  more,  arranging  some  house- 
hold matters,  and  then  came  and  stood  before  me,  saying. 
"  Now  I  'm  done  work  ;  don't  I  look  like  a  fright  ?  " 
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^  No :  you  could  n't  do  that  if  you  were  to  try,''  I  gil« 
lantly  answered. 

**  None  of  your  soft  soap  so  soon  in  the  evening  I "  sho 
retorted.  **  Now  I  'm  going  up-«tairs  to  fix.  You  'd  better 
sneak  into  the  parlor ;  it 's  nice  and  warm." 

^  I  guess  1 11  step  down  and  call  on  Tom.  I  want  to 
have  a  look  at  the  kiln." 

"  Well  —  don't  stay  more  than  ten  minutes." 

This  I  promised,  solemnly  intending  to  keep  my  word. 
I  went  out  the  opposite  door,  opened  a  gate  in  the  paling 
and  found  myself  in  a  sloping  field.  The  top  of  the  kiln 
glimmered  in  wreaths  of  colored  flame,  just  below  me,  and 
I  could  see  Tom's  brawny  form  moving  about  in  the  light 
which  streamed  from  the  mouth,  at  the  foot  of  the  knoU. 
I  walked  first  to  the  top,  inhaled  the  pungent  gas  which 
arose  from  the  calcining  stones,  and  meditated  how  I  should 
escape.  The  big  dog  had  followed  me,  and  was  walking 
about,  sniffing  suspiciously  and  occasionally  uttering  a  low 
growl.  To  quiet  him,  first  of  all,  I  went  down  to  Tom, 
took  a  pull  at  his  jug,  and  commented  on  the  grandeur  of 
the  fire. 

"  Yes,  it 's  good  now  for  half  an  hour,"  he  said.  "  I  'm 
agoin'  to  take  a  snooze.  You  'd  better  go  back  to  the 
house  —  Sis  '11  be  expectin'  yoiL" 

"  I  will  go  back,**  I  answered. 

He  lay  down  on  a  warm  heap  of  sand  and  slaked  lime, 
and  I  climbed  again  to  the  burning  crest  of  the  kiln.  The 
big  dog  was  there  still !  but  I  saw  a  fence  before  me,  and 
knew  that  the  road  was  beyond.  I  walked  rapidly  away, 
and  had  my  hand  on  the  topmost  rail,  when  the  beast  gave 
a  howl  and  bounded  after  me.  Over  I  sprang,  and  started 
to  run,  but  I  had  totally  forgotten  that  the  road  had  been 
cut  into  the  side  of  the  knoll,  leaving  a  bank  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  deep.  My  first  step,  therefore,  touched  air 
instead  of  earth  :  over  and  over  I  went,  crashing  through 
briers  and  mullein-stalks,  and  loosening  stones,  which  rat- 
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tied  afler  me,  until  I  brought  up,  with  &  tliundering  shock, 
in  the  gutter  below.  I  vas  on  niy  feet  id  on  instant,  and 
tetiring  at  full  speed  past  the  wall  in  front  of  the  house,  on 
the  top  of  which  I  saw  the  dusky  outline  of  the  d(^,  spring- 
ing towards  the  steps.  There  was  a  light  at  on  upper  win' 
dow,  and  I  fancied  that  I  heard  the  sash  raised.  In  less 
time  than  tt  has  taken  to  write  these  lines,  I  had  reached 
the  creek  and  splashed  through  it,  without  taking  time  to 
find  the  log.  The  water,  fortunately,  was  only  raid-leg 
deep.  Then  I  rushed  forward  agtun,  stopping  neitlier  to 
think  nor  take  breath,  until  the  fainter  barking  of  the  dog 
showed  that  he  had  given  up  the  chase. 

Uow  I  had  escaped  cuts,  bruises,  or  broken  bones  seemed 
a  miracle,  but  I  was  sound  in  every  limb.  I  cannot  now 
pretend  to  unravel  the  confusion  of  thought  in  which  I 
walked  slowly  homewards.  Was  my  fine-strung,  excitable 
nature  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ?  Had  I  acted  as  a  wise  man 
or  a  (bol  ?  I  strongly  suspected  the  latter ;  I  had,  at  least, 
betrayed  a  weakness  at  utter  variance  with  my  pretensions 
b>  manhood,  and  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  me 
ever  again  to  meet  either  Verbena  or  Tom  Cuff  without 
feeling  abashed  and  humiliated.  I  had  run  away,  like  a 
coward,  from  the  possibility  of  a  situation  which,  in  itself, 
would  have  been,  at  the  worst,  a  harmless  diversion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  I  was  not  forced  to  bestow  the  kisses 
and  hugs  I  foreboded ;  a  little  self-possession  on  my  part 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  give  the  visit  a  cool,  Platonic 
character,  and  I  should  have  carried  home  my  unprofaned 
ideal.  I  imagined  what  Dan  Yule  woidd  do  in  a  similar 
case,  and  admitted  to  myself  that  he  would  get  out  of  the 
■crape  tn  a  much  more  sensible  way  than  I  had  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aforemenUoned  ideal  was  flat- 
tered. I  had  saved  it  from  even  the  siepicion  of  danger, 
— hod  braved  ridicule,  worse  than  hoeUlity,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  it  pure.  I  was  made  of  better  clay  than  the  men 
MQuad  me,  and  ought  to  be  proud  of  it 
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When  I  reached  home,  the  fiunfly  had  not  yet  gome  tc 
bed.  Nevertheless,  I  entered  by  the  back-entiy  door^ 
which  I  found  unlocked,  stole  to  my  room,  kindled  a  fire, 
and  changed  my  coat,  —  my  best  coat,  alas!  which  was 
much  soUed,  and  torn  in  two  at  three  places.  When  I  had 
become  ciunposed,  I  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  getting  a  glass  of  water,  but  in  reality  to  make  the 
family  suppose  that  I  had  been  spending  the  evening  in  my 
own  room. 

Dan  looked  at  me  with  a  very  queer  expression,  but  he 
asked  me  no  questions,  and  it  was  many  days  before  I  con- 
fided to  him  my  adventure. 


CHAPTER   Xn. 


tS     WmCH     LOVE 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  my  literary  ambition  had 
slumbered  during  all  this  time.  Some  four  or  five  of  my 
poems  had  been  published,  —  the  Inst  two,  to  my  great  sal- 
is&ction,  without  editorial  correction ;  and  moreover,  a 
Btory  of  the  Colonial  days,  entitled  "  The  Wizard  of  Per- 
Itiomen,"  was  announced  as  accepted.  My  first  timidity  to 
be  known  as  an  author  was  rapidly  wearing  away.  I  began 
to  wish  that  somebody  would  suspect  me  of  being  "  Selim," 
but  alas  1  who  was  there  of  sufficient  taste  and  penetration 
to  make  the  discovery  ?  Would  not  Miss  Amanda  Bratton, 
at  least,  recognize  in  the  "  Parable  "  I  had  written  for  her 
album  the  same  strings  which  vibrated  in  the  "  Unknown 
Bard  ?  "  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  however,  I  at- 
tached to  the  next  poero  I  forwarded  to  Philadelphia,  after 
the  signature  of  "  Selim,"  the  local  address,  "  Yule's  Mill, 
Berks  County.  Pa."  This  would  settle  the  matter  for- 
ever. 

My  mind  the  more  easily  habituated  itself  to  literary  es- 
pression  irom  the  isolation,  whether  real  or  imagined,  in 
which  I  lived.  I  learned  to  confide  to  paper  the  thoughts 
which  I  judged  no  one  around  me  (except,  perhaps,  om 
whom  I  dared  not  approach)  was  worthy  to  share.  My 
treasures  accumulated  much  more  rapidly  than  I  could  dis- 
pose of  tltem  ;  but  I  looked  upon  them  as  so  much  availa- 
ble capital,  to  be  used  at  the  proper  time.  I  had  no  further 
doubt  of  my  true  vocation,  but  what  rank  I  should  attain  in 
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P^Pb  ft  question  which  sometimes  troubled  me.  I  lacked 
patlcticc  to  toil  for  years  in  obscurity,  looking  forward  (o 
the  diatnnt  duy  when  recognitioD  mwi  come,  because  it  had 
been  fairly  earoed.  My  energy  was  of  that  kind  which 
flaj{s  witliout  inimedtate  praise. 

There  was  now,  as  the  reader  may  have  suspected,  an 

Kdtlltiotiul  spur  to  mj  impatience.     My  heart  was  pitched 

to  the  key  of  a  certain  sweet,  subdued,  even-toned  voice. 

I  wws  Jubilant  with  the  consciousness  that  the  one  passion 

which  is  not  only  pemiitted  to  authors,  but  is  considered 

wtutUlj'  necessary  to  their  development,  hod  come  at  last 

hi  ^utckou  and  inspire  me.    It  was  a  vogue,  misty,  delicious 

MUMtion,  scorning  to  be  put  into  tangible  form,  or  to  clothe 

^^lUMniings  with  the  material  aspects  of  life.     There  waa 

^^Hnn  in  the  thought  of  settlements,  income,  housekee^nng 

^^^^Bbi  I  turned  away  with  an  inward  shudder,  if  such 

P^Bv  '"^^  Bccidentslly  suggested  to  my  mind.     My  love 

"       tourishcd  itself  upon  dew,  odors,  and  dute-like  melodies. 

I  tovk  the  album  back  to  Miss  Amanda  with  a  tremor 

nf  mingled  doubt  and  hope.     She  read  the  lines  slowly, 

^  gg  she  approached  the  bottom  of  the  page  I  turned 

^nj  my  eyo»  and  wwted,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  for 

"Ok  )l  ^  *"  P'^^'y'"  ^^^  a>id;  "there  is  nothioj^  bo 

.    ^Q  book.    Tou  do  write  beautifully,  Mr.  Oodfrej. 

^         ((i^posedanythingfor  Verbenfl  Cuff?" 

'"^  *^  jjig  question  in  a  careless  way,  which  satisfied 

"**  ^^«  WW  o**'  *''^  ''"'^'  jealousy  or  selfishoesB  in 

So  Cw  "*  "y  hopes  were  concerned,  I  should 

.  satisfied  if  she  had  betrayed  a  slight 

1  i  but,  on  aAer-reflectioo,  I  de> 

•  ^  all  the  better  for  the  uususpi<»o<i» 

urfhcrntturo. 

■wl  b  |ou  know.  aAer  promising,"  Z  uiiL 
1  ut  loe  see  it." 

'     L.^if«pliMll''lMt-llU*»IIW 
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lines  in  m;  head.    I  wrote  them  for  the  lily  of  the  vollej, 
irhicb,  you  know,  means  'Humility';  — 

" '  Wj  dttelliDg  i»  ttie  toiest  shade, 

Beside  the  ttreamlet  vaDdering  free ; 
~  D  moilsH  gieeo  txnytd, 

" '  But  thou  dnet  mske  the  gardcD  lair, 

Where  noondty  lunbeame  niund  thee  rsU ; 
H^iT  tJiauJd  Ibe  ibriuking  Lily  dare 
To  hear  the  gay  VvrbciiB'i  call  7 ' 

Tou  notice  the  irony?" 

"  Tea,"  she  answered,  after  a  pause.  "  It 's  a  Bhame." 
But  she  smiled  sweetly,  as  she  said  so. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know,"  I  cried,  in  transport,  —  "  you  dont 
know.  Miss  Bratton,  bow  grateful  it  is  to  find  a  mind  that 
can  understand  you  1  To  find  intelligence,  and  poetic  feel- 
ing, and  —  and  —  " 

I  paused,  not  knowing  how  to  make  the  clinrnx. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  casting  down  her  eyes,  and  with  a 
mottmftd  inflection  of  voice  which  went  to  my  soid,  "  I  un- 
derstand it,  from  my  own  experience." 

What  more  I  should  have  said,  with  this  encouragement, 
I  know  not,  for  Mrs.  Bratton  put  her  head  into  the  room, 
announcing,  "  Tea,  'Manda.     Ur.  Godfrey,  will  you  let 

This  was  one  of  her  peculiar  phrases,  which  would  have 
provoked  my  mirth,  had  she  not  been  the  mother  of  her 
daughter.  But.  as  she  was,  I  thought  It  quaint  and  ori^- 
nal.  Another  expression  was,  "  Tahe  off  some  o'  the  but- 
ter," or  whatever  dish  it  might  be.  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, although  my  pleasure  at  having  my  tea  "seasoued  " 
by  Miss  Amanda  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  presence  of 
young  Sep,  in  a  slate  of  exhilaration.  He  had  just  come 
up  from  the  Buck  Tavern,  and  was  in  a  humor  for  any 
devilment  It  pleased  him,  in  addressing  me.  to  abbre- 
viate my  family-name  in  a  way  which  made  his  remarks 
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leem  shockingly  profane.  This  be  thought  the  perTccdon 
of  wit,  and  he  roared  every  time  he  uttered  it. 

Miss  Amanda  looked  pained,  as  well  she  might  be,  snd 
over  and  over  again  exclaimed,  '*  Don't,  Sep  I  "  —  but  to 
no  piurpose.  I  thought  this  was  bad  enough,  but  worse  was 
to  come. 

"I  say, ,"  (I  will  not  write  the  syllable  he  used), 

"  I  saw  Tom  Cuff  at  the  Buck  to-day.  He  says  the  lime- 
kiln 's  done  burning."  Then  he  winked  at  me,  and  burst 
into  a  hoarse  laugh. 

I  sat,  frozen  with  horror. 

"Lime-kiln?"  was  all  I  could  say,  hoping  my  confbsion 
might  pass  for  ignorance  in  the  pale,  steady  eyes  which 
must  certainly  be  fixed  on  my  face. 

'■  You  did  n't  know  they  had  one,  I  reckon  I "  he  conliii- 
uCfL  "Well,  —  I  won't  tell  tales  out  of  school,  even 
Sgainst  the  schoolmaster." 

!  caught  Miss  Amanda's  look,  which  asked,  "  Wlwt  does 
he  mean?"  Explanation,  however,  was  impossuble  at  tlie 
time,  and  I  said  nothing.  Sep's  thoughts  presently  turned 
Into  another  channel,  and  my  torment  ceased,  tliougb  not 
my  apprehensions  as  to  the  impres^on  he  had  produced 
on  somebody  else. 

I  did  not  dare  to  call  too  frequently,  and  several  days 
olnpscd  before  I  could  make  an  explanation.  I  approached 
the  subject  chmislly  enough,  feeling  that  my  allusion  to  it 
ims  a  hntf.confoR§ion  of  misdemeanor,  jet  too  dlsturlwd  lu 
tAko  the  opposite  course,  and  ignore  iL  Of  course,  I  omit- 
ted the  cntHstn)pho  of  tlie  evening,  making  the  album  ac- 
count for  my  visit,  onil  hinting,  as  delicately  as  pu<uiilile, 
that  I  had  cxpecti^d  to  meet  Miss  Bratton  at  Cuff's,  ttow 
I  waM  reticved  to  find  lliat  I  hod  niisinterprcti^d  tlie  Intter's 
glance  at  the  tca'tnblc  1  She  had  attached  no  meaning  to 
ht>r  brother's  remark.  —  liud,  in  fiict,  fnrgotli'n  oil  nbnut  itl 
Now  that  I  mentioned  the  matter,  she  had  an  indistinct 
recollection  of  somethhig  about  Tout  Cuff  and  n  lime-kiln  i 
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but  Sep  liad  such  a  way  of  blurting  out  everythiug  that 
canie  into  his  head  I  She  knew,  moreover,  how  "  people  " 
nlwitys  talked,  mokiog  uioimtains  out  of  mole-hilla.  —  hut 
Verbena  Cuff  was  reckoned  to  be  quite  a  nice  girl,  nnd  I 
need  not  object  to  have  it  known  that  I  vi^ted  her  now  and 
tfaeu. 

I  affirmed,  with  great  earaestoess,  that  I  hoped  I  should 
never  see  her  again. 

"Why,  you  seem  to  have  quite  a  prejudice  against  her, 
Mr.  Godfrey."  said  Miss  Amanda.  "  She  is  a  good-hearted 
creature,  I  assure  you,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  —  though 
it  may  be  wrong  in  me  to  say  it —  a  littk  want  of  polish. 
That  is  a  common  want  in  Upper  Samaria,  however,  and 
maylie  we  ail  have  it  in  your  eyes," 

"Oh,  Miss  Amanda — Miss  Bratton!"  I  remonstrated, 
"  not  all.'  You  are  unjust  to  yourself,  and  to  me,  if  you 
imagine  I  could  think  so.  Your  generosity  will  not  allow 
you  to  admit  Yerbcna  Cuff's  coarseness  and  boldness  of 
manner ;  you  cannot  feel  the  contrast  as  /  do.  It  is  just 
because  fmn«  othert  are  cultivated,  and  refined,  and  pure- 
Bptriled,  that  her  ignorance  is  so  repulsive  to  me  !  " 

She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  was  silent  for  a  minute. 
Hen  she  spoke  in  that  gentle,  deliberate  way  which  so 
charmed  me  ;  "  Te-es,  there  are  others  who  have  risea 
«bove  those  who  surround  them.  You  will  find  them  here 
and  there." 

This  was  taking  up  my  words  altogether  too  literally.  I 
had  spoken,  it  is  true,  in  the  plural,  but  my  heart  meant  a 
lungular.  In  her  perfect  modesty,  —  her  ignorance  of  htf 
ami  spiritual  value,  —  she  had  misunderstood  me.  I  did 
not  admire  her  the  less  for  this  quality,  though  I  felt  that 
all  my  indirect  professions,  hitherto,  must  have  failed  to 
rrach  her  miudenly  consciousness. 

While  I  was  uneasily  shifting  my  cap  from  one  hand  lo 
KBOtber,  uncertain  whether  to  continue  the  siilijecl,  "f  (Ita 
oar  conversation  another  direction,  she  took  up  a  impOT 
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wliich  lay  on  the  table  beside  her,  imfckiwi  it^  and  adcedi 
with  a  bewitching  air  of  pleasantly,  — 
^  Mr.  Godfrev.  do  vou  know  iriio  *  Sdini'  is ?  " 
I  had  not  yet  received  my  oopy  from  tbe  post-office 
at  Cardifi^  and  was  therefore  ^norant  that  n^  poon,  enti- 
tled ~  The  Lament  of  Hero,  after  the  Drowning  of  Lean* 
der,"  commencing,  — 


"At,  howi  ye  Hdleipoatic  me 
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had  been  printed  in  the  nmnber  lor  that  week;  but  a 
glance  at  the  first  page,  as  she  held  it  towards  m^  showed 
the  success  of  my  stratagem.  I  was  discovered  at  last 
There,  under  -*  Selim."  was  the  address,  *<  Yule's  Mill, 
Berks  County.**  I  will  not  describe  my  sensations  at  that 
moment.  I  have  understood  ever  since  how  a  young  girl 
must  feel  when  the  man  her  heart  has  chosen  unexpectedly 
declares  his  own  attachment 

"-Have  you  read  it?  Do  you  like  it?"  I  breathlessly 
asked. 

^Yes.  indeed,  —  it  is  /ordfy/  I  knew  you  must  be  a 
poet  Mr.  Godfrey.  I  saw  the  Belvidere  Bard  at  Bethle- 
hem. He  visited  our  school ;  and  he  had  eyes  with  the 
same  expression  as  you  have.  There's  something  about 
poets  that  distinguishes  them  from  conmion  people." 

My  own  thought !  Was  I  not,  like  Byron,  not  altogether 
made  of  such  mean  clay  as  rots  into  the  souls  of  those 
whom  I  sun-ey  ?  And  she,  who  stood  as  far  above  the  rest 
of  her  sex  in  that  secluded  valley  as  I  stood  above  mine^ 
was  the  first  —  the  only  one  —  to  recognize  my  nobility. 
Only  the  exiled  Princess  knew,  under  his  rags,  the  lofty 
bearing  of  the  exiled  Prince !  Oh,  could  I  but  woo  her  to 
return  my  sprouting  love,  I  would  immortalize  her  in  future 
song,  —  she  should  be  my  ELinda,  my  Medora,  my  Astarte, 
my  Ellen  of  the  Lake !  After  Bums  and  his  EUghland 
Mary,  should  be  written  the  names  of  Godfrey  and  his 
Amanda. 
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There  was  no  end,  that  night,  to  my  preposterous  dreamB. 
As  I  recall  them,  I  know  not  whether  to  weep  or  laugh, 
Tlie  puny  lily  of  my  imaginative  faculty  seemed  destined 
U>  fill  the  worid  with  its  fragrance,  and  I  could  not  see  that 
it  was  rooted,  no  less  than  the  pig-weed,  in  the  common 
mud.  I  had  yet  to  leam  that  the  finer  clay,  upon  which  I 
congratulated  myself,  is  more  easily  soiled  by  the  Devil's 
fingers  tlian  one  of  coarser  grit,  —  that  neither  do  such 
natures  as  mine  monopolize  the  heauty,  the  romance,  and 
the  tragedy  of  life,  nor  are  they  exempt  from  the  tempta- 
tions which  assail  the  ignorant,  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  vulgar. 

The  tidings  that  "  the  schoolmaster  wrote  verses  for  the 
papers"  were  soon  spread  through  the  neighborhood.  I 
cannot,  to  this  day,  decide  whether  it  was  an  adviintage  to 
my  repuUition  among  the  people,  or  the  reverse.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  had  little  respect  for  any  talent  which  did 
not  take  a  pracdcal  direction ;  on  the  other,  they  vaguely 
felt  tltat  it  was  a  certain  sort  of  distinction.  The  Vules, 
imd  others,  borrowed  my  copy  of  the  fiaper,  and,  I  am 
bound  to  believe,  dutifully  read  the  poem.  Dan  was  honest 
enough  to  confess  to  me :  "  It  'b  a  pretty  jingle,  but  I  cant 
aay  as  I  know  what  it  all  means."  The  girls,  I  did  not  Ikil 
to  nbsenie,  were  much  more  impressed  by  the  discovery 
than  the  yoimg  men. 

By  degrees,  however,  I  received  encouraging  notices  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  shoemaker  at  the  Uuck,  an  old 
Scotchman,  who  knew  Bums  by  heart  and  sneered  at  Ho- 
mer and  Shakspeare,  was  one  of  my  veiy  first  admirers 
but  he  used  to  say,  "  Te  ha'n't  got  the  Hit,  lad,"  —  which 
was  very  true,  only  I  did  n't  believe  him  at  the  time. 
Squire  Bratton,  being  one  day  at  Cartetstown,  brought  me 
a  measage  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perego,  to  the  effect  that  I 
would  find  sublime  subjects  for  my  muse  in  tlie  Scriptures : 
be  Birggcsted  Moses  on  Pisgah,  and  the  visit  of  Nnnman  to 
EUsha.     I  (lid.  indeed,  commence  a  poem  on  the  fonner 


■Dd  the  wmk 

peveiv  dutt  I  bad  boc  the  kent  to  lefac  I  bave  b» 
d(Nib(  tbit  same  of  mj  BuaKf^ts  ue  iliD  preserved  b^ 
tveen  tbe  leftves  of  old  Family  BOdeii  m  Upper  Samaria. 
Tbe  appficanom  for  alfanm  poedy,  at  fini  ao  agreeable, 
became  at  last  a  puhiiiie  aBiMi3^aiioe»  bccaase  mj  poetic 
apoatrophei  id  Yoodi  mmd  BtmuS^  vere  ahmya  taken  im  a 
literal  and  personal  sense.  One  daj,  in  sbeer  deqieratioi^ 
I  YTOte  in  a  Tolume  sent  to  me^  tbm^gb  Sosan  Yml§^  bj  a 
jnn^g  lady  of  Caniiifl(  — 


Tbe  lady,  of  whose  age  and  cneumstaaoto  I  vaa  ottei!^ 
ignorant,  happened  to  be  yeiging  en  ancient  maidenhood 
much  to  her  own  disgnrt,  and  immediati^  suspected  aie 
of  a  malicious  insinuation.  She  tore  out  and  bmned  tbe 
leai^  and  within  three  days  Mrs.  Yule  picked  up  a  repeit 
that  I  had  written  something  unmentioBably  coarse  and 
prafime.  It  must  have  been  generally  beUered,  for  I  re- 
ceived very  few  albums  afterwards. 

During  this  time  the  number  of  my  pupils  had  been 
gradually  increasing,  until  there  were  ftequently  between 
forty  and  fifty  present  at  once,  and  all  n^  youthfiil  author- 
ity was  required  to  preserve  even  tolerable  order.  I  had 
little  trouble  with  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  but  the  cubs 
between  twelve  and  sixteen  sometimes  drove  me  nearly  to 
distraction.  EeefMng  them  in  after  scbod-hours,  was  more 
of  an  annoyance  to  myself  than  to  them ;  I  had  a  dislike 
to  bodily  punishment,  although  it  was  well  merited,  and 
allowed  by  tbe  custom  of  the  country;  end,  moreover,  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  did  not  feel  sure  of  ^y  sbHity  to  sup- 
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press  a  weIl-org»niKeil  plan  of  rebellion.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  winter,  I  bad  reason  to  believe  that  a  "  barring  out" 
vas  really  contemplated,  and  communicated  my  suspicions 
to  Dan  Yule,  who  was  my  confidant  in  all  external  matters. 

Dan  took  the  matter  miicli  more  coolly  than  I  did. 
"  Boys  will  be  boys,"  said  he  ;  "  they  do  it  every  winter;  — 
fact  is,  I  've  had  a  band  in  it  myself  But  if  you  want  to 
Rt  'em,  I'll  put  you  up  to  a  trick  worth  two  o'  their'n." 

This  struck  me  as  better  than  resistance ;  so,  prompted 
by  Dan,  I  procured  some  large  iron  spikes,  and  prepared 
oblique  holes  in  the  window-frames  to  receive  them.  The 
irindow-shutters  consisted  of  a  smgle  piece,  twited  on  the 
inside.  I  also  went  into  the  loft  and  bored  a  small  hole 
through  tlie  plaster  of  the  ceiling,  just  over  the  stove. 
Then,  with  tranquillity  of  soul,  I  waited  for  tlie  event 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  closed  shutters  of  the  school- 
house  announced  to  me  that  the  barring-out  had  commenced.  - 
I  tried  to  open  the  door,  but  found  it  firmly  fastened  on  tlie 
inner  side.  Then  I  went  to  each  of  the  four  windows,  pre- 
tending to  examine  them,  but  really  inserting  my  spikes. 
Wlien  this  was  done,  I  locked  the  door  from  without,  and, 
with  a  stone,  drove  the  spikes  home.  The  lK>ys  thought  I 
w>s  Attempting  to  force  an  entrance :  I  could  hear  their 
nullcious  laughter.  When  all  was  seciu^,  I  took  a  rail 
from  the  fence  and  placed  it  i^nst  the  gahte.  It  reached 
so  near  the  little  garret-window  that  I  easily  effected  an 
entrance,  and  stole  quietly  along  the  middle  joist  to  the 
hole  in  the  ceiling.  The  boys  were  at  the  windows,  trying 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  me  through  the  cracks  under  the 
shutters.  It  was  a  favorable  moment.  I  hastily  poured  the 
contents  of  a  small  paper  of  ground  cayenne  pepper  down 
through  the  hole  upon  the  stove,  slipped  back  again,  re- 
plac«<]  the  r*il,  and  gave  a  few  more  thumps  on  thi.-  window- 
thutters  by  way  of  farewell. 

Dun  could  not  reast  the  temptation  to  lurk  and  listen 
after  I  reported  that  the  work  was  done,  aud  his  descrip. 
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dttteTenmg.  of  At  flwOQiMidcrinof  AitvcM;  A^ 
smmgger  of  some  bois  and  At  pfnkennr  of  otibans  die 
ccmaahMMos  and  dw  inal  detcrwhiatiOB  to  flnRcnder ;  the 
bewfldennest  and  dmnh  ^mmaj  al  fiading  that  thfj  had 
Bot  only  barred  the  BiMtpr  oaiU  but  the  master  had  barred 
.diem  in,  — occasioned  more  lai^gfitgr  in  die  ftmflj  thaia  I 
bad  heard  since  I  came  to  liTe  vidi  them-  The  efifoits  ut 
die  boTs  to  get  out  lasted  for  some  time,  and  was  only  a^ 
oomplished  at  last  by  wrenching  one  of  the  shutters  off  its 
hinges.  Then  they  scattered  to  their  aevoral  hovney^  Teiy 
sheepish  and  crestfallen. 

On  the  following  Monday  I  opened  school  as  usnaL 
There  was  a  curious  expectancy  among  the  piqpils,  but  I 
made  not  the  slightest  allusion,  then  or  afterwardsi  to  thf 
Saturday's  performance.  Dan  tohl  the  iriiole  story  at  the 
Buck,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  boys  heard  the  hst 
of  it  I  had  much  less  difficulty,  thenceforth,  in  preserving 
order. 

As  week  after  week  of  the  winter  passed  away,  and  apj 
thoughts  turned  from  the  memory  of  autumn  to  the  hope 
of  spring,  the  temporary  character  of  my  occupation  forced 
itself  more  and  more  upon  my  attention.  In  a  short  time 
my  engagement  would  be  at  an  end,  and  I  was  leas  than 
ever  in  the  humor  to  renew  it  What  the  next  step  shouU 
be,  was  yet  undecided,  except  that  it  must  be  forward  and 
upward  into  a  wider  sphere  of  action. 
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I  BATB  already  spokpD  of  the  exceptional  way  in  whicli 
raj  fialure  developed  itself—  by  sudden  bounds,  which,  in 
a  very  short  time,  carried  me  quite  out  of  my  former  selL 
The  twa,orthree,orpo3Eibly  twenty  inherited  elements  were 
not  smoothly  blended  in  my  composition ;  the  blood  of  my 
Ckther's  and  mother's  lines  seemed  only  to  run  side  by  side, 
not  mingle  in  a  new  result,  in  my  veins.  It  was  a  long  time 
—  very  long  after  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  writing — ' 
before  I  could  comprehend  my  own  laws  of  growth  and  be- 
ing, and  reconcile  their  apparent  bconsiatenctes.  As  yet, 
my  power  of  introvcruon  was  of  the  shallowest  kind.  I 
floated  along,  with  closed  eyes,  on  the  current  of  my  sensa- 
tions and  my  fancies. 

Hy  growing  attachment  to  Miss  Amanda  Bratton,  how- 
ever, was  the  means  of  pushing  me  a  long  stride  forwards. 
It  thoroughly  penetrated  me  with  a  sofl,  ideal  warmth,  far 
enough  removed  from  the  strong  flame  of  rijie  masculine 
passion,  and  gently  stimulated  all  niy  mental  nnd  moral  en- 
ergies. My  ambition  began  to  find  its  proper  soil  of  self- 
reliance,  and  to  put  forth  its  roots.  A  new  force  was  at 
work  in  my  IVame,  giving  strengtii  and  elasdci^  to  the  mus- 
cles, "  keying  up  "  many  a  slack  fibre,  lifting  the  drooping 
lid  of  tlie  eye  and  steadying  its  gnse,  and  correcting,  with 
n  clearer  outline,  the  boyish  eonness  of  the  face.  I  no 
longer  shrank  from  the  coming  encounter  with  the  world, 
but  longed  for  the  test  of  courage  and  the  measure  of 
•trvngtb. 


Tec.  in  cot  respect.  I  Ut  »«lf  Mill  a  oofvnd.     AI- 
&(M^  cccTzxxd  cf  &e  etennl  detuliua  of  obt  heart  to 
the  bem>T«d  cc^ect.  I  had  noC  dued  to  dedare  iL    I  sav 
her  fre^jDendr.  uid  our  rriitiao  hfcame  more  and  more 
sveedr  indos&ie  sod  omfidentbl ;  Imt  I  nercr  suifMiaed  a 
bteiL  vheii  I  cizzae.  oor  detected  a  tender  tremor  of  voice 
vhen  I  kfL     Her  Datm«  vas  as  cahn.  and  apparently  ai 
EmpkL  a»  a  shaded  |NM)1  in  the  heart  of  a  fiyrest.     TVhen 
I  kwked  in  her  dear,  onchai^ii^  e3res.  as  they  steadOy 
rested  on  nme.  I  fdh  die  presence  of  a  pore,  nnsaspecting, 
virvni  scKiL    Ii  seoned  to  me  that  my  erer-present  con- 
sckxssess  of  love  was  met  by  as  prafomid  an  unconscioas- 
ness^     I  looked,  yet  dreaded  to  arouse  her  from  her  peace- 
ful and  iniMKi^nt  dr«am. 

The  soludon  of  my  two  mioeitainties  was  hastened  by  an 
unexptected  occurrvnce.  Early  in  March  I  was  surprised 
bv  a  Ttsic  frvxn  Rand,  who  came,  as  he  said,  on  some  busi- 
ness in  which  D.  <T.  Mulfbrd  and  Squire  Bratton  were  both 
concerned.  Of  course  he  was  the  guest  of  the  latter  dur- 
ing the  two  or  thiee  days  of  his  stay.  He  came  over  to  the 
mill  on  the  evening  of  his  arrivaL  and  almost  embraced  me 
in  a  gush  of  affectionate  ardor  when  we  met  I  was  equally 
delighted,  and  took  him  at  once  up  to  my  room  for  a  chat, 
as  on  our  Sunday  afternoons  in  Reading. 

*•  Why,  Godfrey,  old  boy,"  said  he,  lighting  a  cigar  with- 
out ceremony,  "what  a  snug  little  den  you  have!  And 
Bratton  tells  me  you  're  a  good  hand  at  the  school,  and  do 
credit  to  his  choice.  I  must  say  I  'm  glad  it  has  turned  out 
HO,  for  I  took  a  little  of  the  responsibility  upon  myself  in 
i]w  lM;^inninp(,  you  remember.  Bratton  's  a  keen,  long- 
lutfulrd  tiiiin  —  HTimething  of  a  swell,  between  ourselves ; 
hut  9Ui  \h  your  iifTi-ctionate  old  uncle,  for  that  matter.  By 
\\w  wuy,  I  'v<^  iiiiHht  WooIIcy's  acquaintance,  in  the  way  of 
lirornhhiniiu)  IiiimIih'hn  t  —  oil,  you  need  n't  be  alarmed ;  your 
Hulls  liigm'y  liitil  itolhlii}{  U»  do  with  it  I'm  sony  I  can't 
tix|iluhi  iiiyntiir  ihorit  |iNi'(Uiiilurly,  but  these  matters  are  con- 


fidential,  jou  know.  I  'm  posted  up  about  all  tlte  business 
in  Mulford's  hands,  and  he  finds  it  convenient  to  let  me 
help  him  now  and  then.  I  say.  though.  Godfrey,  —  no, 
'Selim,'  I  mean,  —  you  are  getting  famous.  That  Hero 
and  Leander  article  was  copied  into  the  Gamttt,  tlie  other 
day.  Of  course,  when  I  saw  "  Yule's  Mill  "  at  the  bottom, 
I  knew  what  bird  had  whistled.  I  congratulate  you, — 
upon  my  soul  I  do  I " 

I  was  not  proof  against  such  hearty,  outspoken  sympathy. 
Before  Rand  lefl  1  had  confided  to  him  my  must  cherished 
literary  hopes  and  desires,  had  read  to  him  the  best  of  my 
treasures  in  manuscript,  and  asked  his  advice  as  to  the  next 
step  I  ought  to  take. 

"  Leave  here,  by  all  means,"  he  said.  "  Go  to  Philadel- 
phia, or,  still  better,  to  New  York,  where  you  '11  find  the 
right  sort  of  work.  You  may  come  to  write  novels  or  trag- 
edies, in  the  course  of  time,  and  make  as  much  in  a  month 
as  you  would  in  a  year  with  such  a  school  as  this.  I  should 
advise  you,  though,  Selim,"  (he  persisted  in  addressing  me 
BO.)  "  to  get  into  some  newspaper  or  book  business ;  it  'a 
more  solid  and  respectable.  Poets,  you  know,  are  always 
dissipated,  and  finish  with  the  poor-house." 

I  resented  this  statement  with  great  warmth. 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  continued,  "  I  did  n't  mean  that  that 
would  be  your  fate,  Selitn.  Be^des.  it  may  work  off  after 
a  while.  Lots  of  fellows  catch  poetry,  and  have  it  a  year 
or  two,  and  it  don't  seem  to  do  them  any  harm.  Mulford 
wrote  a  song  for  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  to  the  tune 
of  '  TuUahgorum'  and  it  does  n't  sound  so  bad,  when  he 
uogs  it  But,  to  come  to  the  point,  the  city  '»  tlie  place  for 
JOU,  or  any  man  that  wants  to  live  by  his  wita.  Only  keep 
your  eyes  skinned,  and  don't  let  the  hair  grow  >m  jwn 
longuc.  You  must  either  have  gold  in  your  fwjckct.  or  brawi 
in  your  face.     Most  people  can't  tell  oni=  from  t"  othtr," 

Band's  expressions  jarred  harshly  on  my  more  itKlti<«lj| 
nature  ;  but  then,  I  knew  precisely  what  hn  ww, —  ({UMl* 
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bearted,  I  believed,  but  tbornugblj  unideal.  The  nmiii 
tfaiag  was,  his  judgment  coincided  wilb  my  own ;  he,  too, 
recognised  that  I  was  fitted  for  a  more  important  field  of  ac- 
tion. The  very  materialism  of  bis  views  gave  tliem  greater 
practical  vabie  in  my  eyes.  Not  that  I  paid  much  regaid 
to  this  side  of  the  question  ;  but  it  is  always  more  comfort- 
able to  have  the  conclusions  of  Selfishness  with  you  than 
against  you. 

My  first  plan  had  been  to  select  Philadelphia  as  my  fu- 
ture residence.  My  poetical  pseudonym  was  known  to  at 
least  one  literary  paper  tliere,  and  I  might  make  the  Ac- 
quaintance of  Saxon,  author  of  the  series  of  **  Moral  Nov- 
els," and  Brightajte,  who  wrote  the  dramatic  poem  of  the 
"  Traitor  of  Talladega."  On  the  other  hand,  the  liii  mo/'o- 
ret  bad  their  seats  in  New  York;  and  1  fancied  Irving, 
Cooper,  Percival,  and  poets  whose  names  I  will  not  men- 
tiun  because  they  are  still  living,  seated  day  by  day 
around  the  same  Olympian  board,  and  talking  in  splendid 
tropes  and  cadences.  Even  if  they  only  asked  for  pota- 
toes, there  must  he  a  certain  rhythmic  grace  in  the  words, 
with  Cicsural  pauses  falling  at  classic  intervals.  Ye  gods  I 
what  a  fool  I  still  was  I 

There  was  at  that  time  a  monthly  magazine, called  "The 
Hesperian,"  published  in  New  York.  It  was  devoted  to 
Literature  and  Fashion,  and  was  illustrated  both  with  col- 
ored figures  copied  &om  Le  FoUtl,  and  mezzotints  of  mushy 
texture, representing  such  subjects  as  "The Mother's  Bless- 
ing," or  "  He  Comes  Too  Late."  1  looked  upon  the  latter 
as  miracles  of  art,  and  imbibed  the  contributions  as  the 
very  cream  of  literature.  The  names  of  the  writers  were 
printed  in  capitals  on  the  Inst  page  of  the  cover,  and  my 
heart  throbbed  when  I  saw  Adeliaa  Choate  among  them. 
I  wondered  whether  1  could  not  keep  step  with  her  on  the 
Parnassian  steep  ;  to  have  my  name  so  printed  was  a  down* 
right  assurance  of  immortality.  Accordingly,  I  picked  out 
nty  choicest  manuscript  and  forwarded  it  wttb  a  Dcitc,  signtd 
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nidi  my  proper  aame.  By  a  happy  coiDudence,  the  very 
day  after  Rand's  arrival  I  received  a  note  from  "  G.  Jetdcs, 
Publisher,  per  W.  Tinuns,"  stating  that  my  poem  would 
appear  in  the  May  number, — further,  that  it  was  not  O. 
Jenks's  habit  to  pay  a.  nom  de  plume,  but  that  he  would 
send  nie  the  Magarine  gratuitously  for  six  months. 

Tliis  piece  of  good  fortune  decided  me.  Tme,  it  opened 
DO  prospect  of  remunerative  employment,  but  then  I  should 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  for  "  The  Hesperian." 

As  1  was  walking  home  from  school,  reading  the  letter 
over  again,  Rand  and  Squire  Bratton,  coming  up  from  the 
direction  of  the  Buck,  overtook  me.  The  latter  was  un- 
oaually  cordial  and  condescending,  insisting  that  I  should 
take  tea  at  his  house  that  evening,  as  my  fiiend  Rand  was 
to  return  to  Reading  the  next  morning.  Of  course,  I  was 
only  too  willing  to  comply. 

After  tea.  Hiss  Amanda  opened  her  piano  and  sang  for 
us.  My  enjoyment  of  her  talent,  however,  was  a  little  dis- 
turbed by  Rand's  prosaic  whispers  oC  "  She  's  been  put 
through  the  regular  paces  at  school,  and  no  mistake.  That 
s^le  of  thing  was  n't  meant  for  Upper  Samaria." 

At  the  close  of  the  song,  tears  of  feeling  swam  in  ray 
eyes,  but  Rand  loudly  clapped  his  hands-  *'  Tou  liave  an 
exquisite  touch,  Miss  Bratton,"  he  called  acrojM  the  room  ; 
"it's  rare  to  find  so  much  musical  talent" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  hear  much  better  music  in  Read- 
ing, Mr.  Rand,"  she  modestly  replied. 

"  No,  T  assure  you  '. "  be  exclaimed,  in  his  most  enraest 
voice,  starting  from  his  seal  and  approaching  her,  "  The 
Miss  Clevengers  are  called  fine  performers,  but  I  prefer 
your  style.  They  hang  and  hammer  so,  you  can  hardly 
malce  out  what  it  is  they  're  playing.  It  does  n't  touch  your 
feelings." 

Hang  the  fellow !  I  thought  If  I  had  but  half  his  assur- 
uce,  I  should  know  my  fate  before  twenty-four  hours  are 
ov«r.     I  did  not  h^  the  conversation  which  ensued,  for 
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Squire  Bratton  turned  towards  me  with  aooie  qnestioH 
about  the  schocrf ;  but  I  could  nuurk  the  honeyed  softneaB 
of  his  voice,  as  he  hung  over  her  musio-stooL  I  did  not 
know  why  I  should  feel  disturbed.  He  was  a  chance  vis- 
itor —  had  never  seen  her  before,  and  might  never  come 
again.  She  was  boimd  to  treat  him  with  proper  courtesy, 
and  her  manner  was  not  such  as  to  invite  an  immediate  fii- 
nuliarity.  There  was  nothing  wrong  anywhere,  yet  a  fool- 
ishf  feverish  unrest  took  possession  of  me. 

Later  in  the  evening,  the  album  was  produced.  Ifiss 
Amanda  immediately  turned  to  mjf  page,  and  said,  '^Oh, 
Mr.  Rand,  you  must  read  what  Mr.  Godfrey  has  written." 

^  Capital !  ^  he  exclaimed,  after  he  had  perused  the  lines. 
^  What  a  nice  touch  of  fancy !  Godfrey,  you  must  reaUy 
have  been  inspired.  But  such  a  flower  would  make  almost 
any  bird  sing  —  even  a  kiU-deer  like  myself." 

He  looked  full  in  her  face  as  he  uttered  the  words.  In- 
volimtarily,  I  did  the  same  thing,  to  note  how  she  would 
receive  the  brazen  compliment 

^  You  shall  have  a  chance,  then,"  she  quietly  said ;  **  I 
will  bring  you  pen  and  ink  directly." 

'^  Oh,  by  Jove,  that 's  taking  me  up  with  a  vengeance ! " 
Rand  exclaimed.  ^  I  could  n't  do  such  a  thing  to  save  my 
life.     Godfrey,  you  must  help  me." 

"  I  'm  not  a  mocking-bird.    I  can  only  sing  my  own  song." 

She  smiled,  but  without  looking  at  me. 

'^  Well,  then,"  said  Rand,  *^  I  must  get  something  out  of 
my  memory.     How  will  this  do  ? 

" '  My  pen  is  bad,  my  ink  is  pale. 
My  love  to  yon  shaU  never  fail.*  ** 

^  No,"  said  she,  taking  the  book  from  his  hand,  ^  I  wiD 
not  have  anything  of  the  kind.  You  are  making  fun  of 
my  album,  and  I  '11  put  it  away." 

"  Aw,  now,"  groaned  Rand,  assuming  an  expression  of 
penitence.     But  it  was  too  late.    The  book  was  already  re- 
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moved,  and  Hiss  Bratton  came  bock  with  an  arch  tdr  of 
roproof,  sajring  to  him,  "  You  must  behave  better  another 
time." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  always  be  afraid  of  you." 

I  went  home  that  night  with  an  increase  of  hope,  and  a 
growing  determination  to  declare  my  sentiments.  I  scarce* 
ly  slept,  so  busily  was  my  mind  occupied  in  creating  possi- 
ble siluations,  and  enacting  the  tender  drama  in  advance. 
1  succeeded  in  everything  but  her  answers,  which  I  could 
not — through  sj-mpathy  with  myself — make  rejective,  yet 
did  not  dare  to  make  consentive. 

I  had  hoped,  all  along,  that  some  happy  accident  might 
disclose  the  truth,  —  that  some  mutually  felt  warmth  of  long- 
ing might  bring  us  naturally  to  the  brink  where  my  confes- 
sion would  be  the  lirst  step  beyond  ;  but  no  such  came.  I 
must  either  seek  or  make  the  opportuni^.  After  much 
painful  uncertainty  of  mind,  I  hit  upon  what  I  suppose 
must  he  a  very  general  device  of  young  lovers,  —  to  an- 
nounce my  approaching  departure,  and  be  guided  by  the 
manner  in  which  she  should  receive  it 

The  month  of  March  drew  to  a  close,  and  I  had  but  one 
week  more  of  the  school  before  the  coveted  chance  ar- 
rived. It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  one  of  those  deli- 
cious days  of  windless  and  cloudless  sunshine  when  the 
tad-hued  earth  sleeps,  and  sleeping,  dreams  of  siunmer.  I 
walked  up  the  creek,  in  order  to  look  for  arbutus-blossoms 
on  a  wooded  knoll  above  the  mill-dam.  We  had  been  talk- 
ing of  them  a  few  days  before,  and  she  had  told  me  where 
they  grew.  I  found  the  plants,  indeed,  pushing  forth  from 
under  the  fallen  leaves,  but  die  flowers  were  not  yet  devel- 
oped. I  gathered,  instead,  a  bunch  of  cluh-moss,  and  took 
nty  scat  upon  an  old  stump,  to  listen  to  a  bluebird  thai 
la&g  from  the  willow-thicket  below.  Something  in  th«  in- 
dolent quiet  of  the  air  reminded  me  of  the  shady  glen  it 
Honeybrouk,  and  I  thou^t  of  my  cousin  Penrose.  How 
~  r  away  it  seemed  ! 
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After  a  wliile  I  beard  the  sound  of  wheels  appwchtog 
on  the  road  from  CanliS  «Dd  a  tight  open  wagon  came  into 
sight  around  the  bead  oT  the  knoll.  I  recognized  Sep 
Bratton  b;  his  voice  before  I  could  distinguish  bb  figure 
through  the  trees ;  and  the  dark-blue  draperr  beside  him 
—  could  it  be  ? — yes  't  reaHy  was  —  Amanda  I  The  rtwd 
passed  some  thlr^  or  forty  feet  below  me,  but  neither  of 
them  looked  up  in  m;  direcdon. 

"  I  'm  going  down  to  the  Buck,"  1  heard  Sep  say,  "  but 
I  11  let  you  ofi'  at  Die  turning.  Or,  do  you  want  to  slop 
and  see  Sue  Yule  ?  " 

"  Not  to-daj,"  she  answered.  "  But  don't  stay  long,  Sep^ 
You  know.  Pa  don't  like  it." 

T  listened  no  more,  for  a  wild  idea  shot  through  my  brain : 
I  would  cross  the  stream  above  the  dam,  hurry  down  on 
the  opposite  ^de,  and  intercept  berl  As  soon  as  tlie  vehi- 
cle disappeared,  I  bounded  down  the  knoll,  leaped  the  nar- 
row channel,  and  stole  as  rapidly  as  possible,  under  cover 
of  the  thickets,  towards  the  path  she  must  take.  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  recover  my  breath,  for  she  was  still  stand- 
ing beside  the  wagon,  talking  to  Sep.  who  seemed  excited. 
I  could  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  not  the  words. 

At  last,  the  sweet  suspense  terminated.  Sep  drove  off, 
and  1  saw  ber  gradually  approach.  Assuming  a  careless, 
sauntering  nir,  which  belied  my  inward  perturbation,  I 
emerged  into  view,  walked  a  few  steps,  paused  and  looked 
around,  seemed  suddenly  to  perceive  her,  and  then  went 
forward  to  meet  her. 

Never  had  she  looked  so  lovely.  Her  eyes  expressed 
the  same  unchanging  calm,  hannonhiing,  as  I  thought,  with 
the  i)enceful  sky  over  us,  but  the  air  had  brought  a  &int 
tinge  to  her  cheek  and  ruffled  n  little  the  smoothness  of  her 
light-brown  hair.  1  noticed,  also,  the  steady  even  measure 
of  her  step:  if  there  had  been  harebells  in  her  path,  they 
would  have  risen  up  from  it,  eliutic,  xs  from  the  rout  uf  the 
Iddy  of  the  Lake.    She  carried  a  dainty  poruol,  closed. 
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Kod  occii«GDn]l,v  twirled  it  on  her  forefinger  by  an  ivory 
ring  at  the  end  of  the  handle. 

By  the  time  we  had  exchanged  greetings,  and  I  had  spo- 
ken of  the  arbutus  and  given  her  tlie  ctub-moss,  we  passed 
the  dam,  and  the  road  would  soon  bring  us  to  Bratton's 
gate.     What  I  had  to  say  must  be  said  speedily. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  here,  Miss  Bratton." 

"  Inde-e-d  !  So  soon  ?  "  she  excliumed,  pausing  in  her 
w«lk,  as  I  had  done. 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  New  York.  This  may  be  my  last 
walk  with  you.  Let  us  go  down  the  bank,  as  far  as  the  old 
hemlock." 

She  seemed 'to  hesitate.  "I  don't  know,"  she  said,  at 
last-  "  Ma  expects  me."  But  while  she  spoke  her  steps 
hod  turned  unconsciously,  with  mine,  into  the  footpath. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  go,"  I  continued.  "  Not  be- 
cause I  have  not  been  very  happy  here,  but  this  is  not  the 
life  for  me.  I  must  be  an  author,  if  I  can, —  tomelhinff,  at 
any  rate,  to  make  my  name  honorable.  I  feel  that  I  have 
some  little  talent,  and  if  I  am  ambitious  it  is  not  for  mj-self 
alone.     I  want  to  be  worthy  of  my  —  friends." 

"  Oh,  you  are  that  already,  Mr.  Godfrey,"  said  she. 

"  Do  j/ou  think  so.  Miss  Amanda  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

Her  voice  expressed  a  positiveness  of  belief  which  was 
grateful,  but,  somehow,  it  did  not  encourage  me  to  the  final 
avowal.  1  had  reached  the  brink,  however,  and  must 
plunge  now  or  never. 

"  If  I  should  make  myself  a  name,  Miss  Amanda,"  I 
went  on,  with  broken,  trembling  voice,  "  it  will  be  for  your 
sake.    Do  you  hope,  now,  that  I  shall  suuceed  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer. 

"I  mi«(  tell  you,  before  I  go,  that  I  love  you  —  have 
loved  you  since  we  first  met  I  am  presumptuous,  I  know, 
to  ask  for  n  rehim,  but  my  heart  craves  it." 

I  paused.  She  had  partly  turned  away  her  head,  and 
■eemed  to  be  weeping. 
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•Ten  me.  joa  mie  not  offended  by  what  I  haem  add,"  I 


**  Xo.**  she  mummed,  in  a  acaicdiy  aafifale 
A  wild  hope  ^rang  up  in  mj  lieaiC    ''Yoa  do  not  OQm- 
mand  me  to  forget  vour" 

^  Xa"  said  she,  as  fiundy  as  befive. 
-'Tben  may  I  go  and  labor  in  die  blessed  knowledge  that 
yon  think  of  me.  —  that  you  wiD  be  fiudifid  aa  I  am  fiddi- 
fuL — that.  —  O  Amanda!  is  it  reaUy  troe?     Do  joa  ra- 
tum  my  love  ?  " 

She  had  buried  her  fiux  in  her  bandkerchict     I  geniif 
put  one  arm  around  her  waist  and  drew  her  towarda 
Her  head  sank  on  my  shoulder.    ^  Speak,  ^Titwg  I  **  I 
treated. 

**  I  cannotf "  she  whi^>ered,  hiding  her  fiioe  on  my  brosat 
It  was  enough.  A  pulse  of  immeaanrable  joy  throbbed 
in  my  heart  chimed  wonderful  mane  in  my  ears,  and  orei^ 
flowed  in  waves  of  light  upon  the  barren  earth.  The  hill- 
tops were  touched  with  a  nimbus  of  glory,  and  fiur  beyond 
them  stretched  a  shining  world,  wherdn  the  thorns  barsl 
into  muffling  roses*  and  the  sharp  flints  of  the  highway  be- 
came as  softest  moss.    I  loved,  and  I  was  beloved ! 

My  arms  closed  around  her.     My  face  bent  over  her, 
and  ray  lips  sealed  on  hers  the  silent  compact.    I  would 
not  torture  her  pure«  virginal  timidity  of  heart     Her  sweet 
and  natural  surrender  spoke  the  words  which  her  voice 
could  not  yet  utter.    I  repeated  my  own  declaratian,  with 
broken  expressions  of  rapture,  now  that  my  tongue  was 
loosed  and  the  courage  of  love  had  replaced  its  cowardice. 
We  reached  the  old  hemlock,  I  knew  not  how.  and  sat 
down  on  the  bank,  side  by  side.    I  took  and  tenderly  held 
her  hand,  which  trembled  a  little  as  it  lay  in  mine.    Meas- 
uring her  agitation,  as  woman*  by  mine,  as  man.  I  could 
readily  make  allowance  for  all  that  was  pas»ve  in  her  atti- 
tude and  words.    I  had  burst  upon  her  suddenly  with  my 
declaration,  startling  the  innocent  repose  of  her  heart  with 
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the  consciousness  of  lore,  and  she  must  have  time  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  immortal  guest. 

I  ezplBised  to  her  my  plans,  so  far  as  th^y  possessed  a 
definite  shape.  My  success  iu  literature  I  spoke  of  as  a 
thing  assured ;  one  year,  or,  at  most,  two,  would  be  suffi- 
cient lo  ^ve  me  a  sure  position.  Then  I  could  boldly  re- 
turn and  claim  her  as  my  precious  reward.  —  now,  I  must 
be  satisfied  with  my  blissful  knowledge  of  her  love,  upon 
which  I  should  rely  as  upon  my  own.  My  trust  in  her  was 
boundless,  —  if  it  were  not  so,  I  could  not  possibly  bear  the 
pangs  of  absence. 

"We  shall  write  to  each  other,  shall  we  not,  Amanda?" 
I  asked.  "  Our  hearts  can  still  hold  communion,  and  Im- 
part reciprocal  courage  and  consolation.  Promise  me  this, 
and  I  have  nothbg  more  to  ask." 

"If  we  can  arrange  it  so  that  no  one  shall  know,"  she 
answered.  "  I  would  n't  have  Pa  or  Ma  find  it  out  for  any- 
thing. I  'ni  sure  tliey  would  n't  hear  of  such  a  thing  yet 
Kwhile.     But  we  are  both  young,  Jlr.  Godfrey  "  — 

"Call  me  'John,'"  I  murmured,  in  tender  reproach. 

She  beamed  upon  me  a  sweet,  frank  smile,  and  contin- 
ued ;  "  We  are  so  young,  John,  and  we  can  wait  and  hope. 
I  am  sure  if  ever  anybody  was  constant,  you  are.  You 
must  write,  but  uot  very  often.  If  you  could  only  send 
juur  letters  so  that  Fa  or  Sep  should  not  see  them  I  Sep 
would  soon  notice  them,  and  jou  know  how  he  talks  1 " 

1  was  equally  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  keeping  our 
attachment  secret  for  the  present.  The  difficulty  in  rela- 
tion to  correspondence  had  not  occurred  to  me  before.  It 
was  a  new  proof  of  iJie  interest  she  felt  in  the  successful 
Issue  of  our  love. 

"  Uuw  can  it  be  done  ?  "  swd  I.  "  We  might  send  our 
letters  through  somebody  else.  There  '§  Dan  Yule,  as  hon- 
est a  fellow  as  ever  lived !  " 

"  Oh  1 "  she  exclaimed,  •'  nobody  must  know  what  —  what 
JOU  have  said  to  me  1 " 
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'  lie  slwQ  not  know  I "  I  protested  "  I  '11  malce  up  eoini 
story  to  explun  the  iettere  to  Dtm,  and  he  's  so  simple- 
minded,  he  never  suspects  anything.  Or,  ia  ther«  anybody 
else?" 

Mo,  she  could  think  of  no  one,  and  she  finally  coniiented, 
though  with  reluctauce,  to  the  proposal.  She  now  Insbud 
on  returning  home,  and  I  must,  perforce,  be  satisfied  with 
one  more  kiss  before  we  emerged  from  the  screen  of  the 
brook-trees.  On  reaching  the  road,  we  parted  with  a  long 
clasp  of  hands,  which  said  to  me  that  her  heart  now  rec(>g> 
nized  the  presence  of  love,  and  would  be  foithful  forever. 

I  saw  her  twice  again  before  my  departure,  but  could 
only  exchange  a  few  stolen  words,  hot  with  compresaed 
emotion.  Sorrow  for  the  parting,  and  a  joyous  impatience 
to  be  away  and  at  work  for  her  sake,  were  strangely  mia- 
gled  ID  my  heart :  yet  joy  was  most  natural  to  my  temper- 
ament, and  it  now  poured  through  my  days  like  a  freshet, 
flooding  over  and  drowning  every  lingering  barrier  of  doubt 
or  self-distrust. 

When  my  school  closed  and  my  account  witli  the  direc- 
tors was  settled.  1  found  myself  in  possessiou  of  neail; 
seventy  dollars,  as  the  net  result  of  my  winter's  labors.  I 
was  also,  had  I  known  it,  entitled  to  receive  the  annual  in- 
terest on  tl)e  sum  iu  my  uucle's  hands ;  but  I  was  too  titll« 
alive  to  mere  materia]  matters  to  make  any  inquiry  about 
it,  and  supposed  that.  \a  bivaking  away  from  his  guarcUan- 
ship,  I  had  debarred  myself  from  all  claims  of  the  kind, 
until  I  should  be  my  own  master. 

The  arrangement  with  Dan  Yule,  with  regard  to  my  oovw 
respondence  with  Amanda,  was  easily  made.  My  repealed 
declaration  tliat  it  was  mere  friendly  interchange  of  letters 
would  have  made  any  one  else  suspicious,  but  Dan  merclj 
nodded  hla  head,  and  sold,  "  All  right,  —  1 11  'tend  to  iL" 

The  day  of  departure  came,  and,  with  many  a  heai^ 
farewell  and  promise  to  revisit  them,  I  took  tea\'e  nf  Iho 
kiud  Tules,  and  commenced  my  journey  into  ilio  world. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 


Dl   WHICH   I 


Oh  a  cloudy  aftenioon,  in  the  early  part  of  April,  behold 
me  stepping  ashore  on  the  Cotutlandt  Street  pier.  Ironi  the 
Jersey  City  ferry-boat.  Everything  was  new  and  bewilder- 
ing. The  rush  of  my  fellow-po&seogers  j  the  cries  of  the 
hackmen.  brandishing  their  long  whips ;  the  crotrd  of  cartfi,- 
drays,  and  carriages,  and  the  sui^e  and  swirl  of  one  chaotio 
whirlpool  of  Noise,  in  the  vortex  of  which  I  seemed  lo 
stand,  stunned  and  confiised  my  perceptions.  After  nearly 
losing  the  trunk  in  which  my  inestimable  manuscripts  were 
atowed,  and  paying  an  enormous  price  for  its  transfer  to  a 
thick-necked  porter,  who,  I  feared,  would  knock  me  down 
b^ore  T  could  hand  him  the  money,  1  succeeded  in  finding 
quarters  at  Lovejoy's  Flotel,  an  establishment  which  Sep 
Bratton  had  recommended  to  me.  The  ofBciating  clerk, 
who  struck  me  as  a  fellow  of  very  obliging  manners,  gave 
me  a  front  room  on  the  fourth  story,  on  learning  that  I 
should  probably  remain  a  week  or  two.  I  had  neither  an 
acquiuntance  nor  a  recommendatory  letter  to  any  person  in 
the  great  city ;  but  my  funds,  I  supposed,  were  suflicient  to 
support  me  for  two  or  three  months,  and  it  was  quite  im 
possible  that  I  should  not  find  employment  by  that  time. 

I  spent  llie  remainder  of  my  firet  day  in  wandering 
vound  the  Park  and  up  and  down  Broadway,  feasting  my 
eyes  on  tlie  grandeur  and  novelty  of  everything  I  saw.  I 
knew  not  which  was  most  remnrknble  —  the  never-ending 
Ciowd  thai  filled  the  chief  thorough&re,  the  irregular  splen- 
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dor  of  the  shops,  or  the  filtbiness  of  the  pavement, 
the  recollection  of  the  undeviating  Philadelphian  squares 
of  brick  bound  in  white  marble  in  my  mind,  I  could  with 
difficulty  compreliend  that  I  had  not  passed  into  some  S 
eign  country.  I  was  also  favorably  impressed  with  I 
apparent  friendliness  of  the  iidiabttants.  Although  \ 
most  of  them  passed  me  without  even  a  glance,  I  v 
costed  in  the  Park  by  several  gentlemen,  who,  probe 
recognizing  the  stranger  in  my  air,  asked  me  if  I  did  ■ 
wish  to  see  the  city.  Indeed,  they  were  so  importuoi 
that  I  bad  some  difficulty  in  declining  their  proffered  i 
vices.  Then,  as  evening  came  down  on  Broadway,  I  ■ 
quite  surprised  at  receiving  now  and  then  a  greeting  fi 
a  superbly  dressed  lady,  who  certMnly  could  never  ( 
seen  me  before.  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  seemed  t 
the  point  of  speaking  to  me ;  but  as  I  feared  they  had  a 
taken  me  for  some  one  else,  I  hurried  away,  slightly  ei 
rassed. 

I  was  so  impatient  to  explore  the  field  which  I  intent 
thenceforth  to  cultivate,  that,  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  bra 
fast  next  morning  in  the  subterranean  restaurant  of  t 
hotel,  1  set  out  for  the  office  of  "  The  Hesperian,"  <n 
was  near  at  hand,  in  Beekman  Street.     A  small  boy  i 
just  taking  down  the  shutters.     On  my  inquiring  for  ] 
Jenks,  he  informed  me  that  that  individual  would  be  iol 
eleven  o'clock,  when  I  might  call  again,  if  I  wanted  to  « 
him.     During  the  inter\-ening  three  or  four  hours  I  fl 
dered  about,  from  the  Battery  to  Canal  Street,  purchased 
and  read  two  or  three  literary  papers  I  had  nevci'  heard  of 
before,  and  supplied  myself  with  several  manuscripts,  I 
Mr.  Jenks's  inspection. 

On  returning  to  "  Hie  Hesperian  "  office,  I  found  a  t 
thin-faced  young  man,  with  a  black  moustache,  behind  t 
coimtcr.     lie  was  making  up  bundles  of  the  magOEini 
die  nunibor  of  copies  nil  the  jihelves  behind  him  exdi 
my  ainaxement.     If  tl)is  waa  Jetiks,  I  thought,  no  doulit] 
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was  a  young  author  like  myself,  and  would  receive  rae  with 
the  open  arms  of  fraternal  sympathy. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Jenks  ? "  I  asked, 

"  No ;  wish  to  see  him  particular  ?  " 

It  was,  therefore,  only  W.  Tinnns,  the  "  per." 

"  Anything  /  can  do  for  you  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  1,  "  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Jenks 
himself^  a  moment,  if  he 's  in." 

■  By  way  of  answer,  he  twirled  his  left  thumb  towards  the 
back  of  tlie  office,  ^ving  a  jerk  of  his  head  in  the  same 
direction,  as  he  tied  another  bundle. 

Looking  that  way,  1  saw  that  one  comer  of  the  office 
was  partiUoned  oiT  from  the  rest,  mouopoliidng  more  than 
half  the  light  of  the  back-window.  The  door  to  thb  en- 
closure was  open,  and  I  could  distinguish  a  large  head, 
Dioimted  on  a  square  body,  within. 

Mr-  Jenks  was  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  a  newspaper, 
which  he  held  before  him,  finnly  grasped  in  imth  hands,  as 
if  about  to  tear  it  in  twain.  Before  he  looked  up,  I  had 
time  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  his  appearance.  He  was  a 
niBO  of  forty-five,  short,  stout,  gray,  and  partly  bald ;  feat- 
ures keen,  rigidly  marked,  and  with  a  hard,  material  stamp 
— no  gleam  of  taste  or  imagination  anywhere.  He  evi- 
dently noticed  my  entrance,  but  finished  his  sentence  or 
paragraph  before  consenting  to  be  interrupted. 

"Well?"  said  he,  suddenly,  tossing  the  paper  to  one 
aide:  ''what  b  it?" 

"Perhaps  you  remember,"  I  mildly  suggested,  "writing 
to  me  about  my  poem  of  '  Leonora's  Dream,'  which  will  be 
Id  '  The  Hesperian '  for  May." 

"  What 's  your  name  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Godfrey." 

"  What  'b  the  handle  to  your  '  Godfrey '  ?  " 

This  question  was  not  only  rude  but  incomprehensible. 
I  supposed,  afler  a  moment's  reflection,  that  he  must  mean 
taj  buidness  or  vocation,  and  was  about  to  explain,  when  he 
rqieatad, — 
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"  Tour  givtn  auae  ?  " 

He  stretched  forth  his  arm,  t«K>k  a  folio  volume  from  its 
upright  uichc  over  his  desk,  looked  at  it3  index,  lumed 
over  tlie  pages  uotil  he  found  what  was  probiibl;  n  cop^rd 
the  letter,  and  read,  jerking  out  these  words  as  he  did  a 

"  Yes  —  Godfrey  —  May  number  —  magiizino  for  i 
mouths  gratuitously."  Here  he  slapped  the  volume  shtd 
replaced  it,  and  reiterated,  "  Well  ?  " 

"  I  hiive  brought  some  other  poems,"  1  sud.     "  Perhapt 
you  might  like  some  of  them.     1  have  come  to  New  Y 
to  make  literature  my  profession,  and  should  therefore  ( 
pect  to  be  paid  for  my  articles.     Here  is  a  long  niu 
poem,  which  I  think  my  best ;  it  is  a  romantic  subject-4 
'  Osaian  on  the  Hill  of  Morven.'     Would  you  like  to  locdl 
at  it?" 

He  took  the  profiered  manuscript,  t«ffied  over  leaf  after 
leaf  to  see  its  length,  and  then  addressed  me  wtlii 
aary  energy  :  "  Young  man,  this  may  be  apples  of  gold 
pictures  of  silver,  fur  anytliing  I  know, —  but  it  won' 
fur  tne.     It  would  make  ten  pages  of  the  magazine, 
four  a  month  is  as  much  as  I  can  allow  for  poetr)-.     I  have 
a  bushel-basket  full  of  contributions  which  I  can't  use. 
The  public  want  varie^.     It's  a  good  thing  to  encourage 
young  writers,  and  we  reckon  to  do  our  share,  — but  btul> 
ness  is  business." 

Very  much  discouraged,  yet  unwilling  to  give  up  all  hops 
of  literary  occupation,  I  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  fiimish  articles  of  another  character. 

"You're  hardly  up  to  what  I  want,"  said  Mr.  Jenk*^ 
"  I  'd  like  to  have  a  few  short,  sentimeotal  stories,  tc 
out  with  now  and  then,  —  something  light  and  airy,' 
he  made  a  spiral  upward  movement  with  his  forefini 
'mch  as  women  like  to  read, — <nith  a  good  deal  of 
nery  in  them.    It  takes  practice  just  to  hit  the  ouurk  u 
ihese  things." 


Lumed I 

-  erhapt 
Jew  Yoi|^^ 
«fore  e^^H 
norratii^^H 
iubject-^^^H 
e  lo  lod(  I 

af  after  | 

'on't  ^^^^1 
ne,  an^^^^ 

t  use. 
urage 
bud. 

hope 

e  pos- 

Mim-       I 


"1  might  try,  Mr.  Jeots," 

"  As  you  please.  But  I  make  do  engagements  before- 
hand, except  witli  standard  authors.  What  have  you 
there?" 

1  handed  him  the  remaining  sheets,  which  cont-iined 
various  brief  lyrics,  mosdy  of  an  amatory  character.  He 
whirled  thero  over  in  the  same  rapid  way,  reading  a  line 
here  and  there,  and  then  returned  them,  tt^ether  with  mj 
"  Ossiun." 

"One  or  two  tilings  there  might  do,  if  I  wasn't  over- 
slocked,"  he  said.  "  Besides,  you  're  not  known,  and  your 
name  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  Magazine.  Get  a  litr 
tie  reputation,  young  man,  before  you  try  to  make  your  liv- 
ing by  literature.  Write  a  sonnet  on  a  railroad  accident, 
or  soniething  else  that  everybody  will  read,  or  have  one  of 
your  singable  poents  set  lo  music  and  made  fashionable, 
and  then  I  'U  talk  to  you.  You  can't  expect  me  to  pay, 
while  there 's  a  young  and  rising  genius  on  ewnr  bush,  and 
to  be  had  for  the  pickmg." 

As  he  said  this,  he  turned  short  around  to  his  desk,  and 
began  opening  a  pile  of  letters.  Nothing  was  led  to  me 
but  to  retreat,  in  rather  a  disordered  manner.  W.  Timms 
gave  a  significant  glance  at  the  manuscripts  in  my  hand  a» 
I  passed  out  through  the  store,  and  I  hastened  to  hide  them 
In  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat  I  will  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  I  was  deeply  humiliated,  not  so  much  because  my 
poems  were  refused,  as  because  I  had  voluntarily  come 
down  to  the  plane  where  I  most  submit  to  be  tested  by 
coarse,  material  standards.  I  felt  now  for  the  first  time 
tint  there  is  an  Anteros,  as  well  as  an  Eros,  in  literature, 
mad  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  was  too  sudden  to 
be  made  without  a  shock.  I  began  to  fear  that  what  I  be- 
lieved to  he  Inspiration  would  accomplish  little  towards  the 
fiatfaerance  of  my  plans,  unless  it  were  allied  to  what  I 
knew  to  be  Policy  ;  —  in  other  words,  that  my  only  chance 
rf  success  with  "  Tlie  Hesperian  "  lay  in  writing  one  of  the 
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short,  airy.  miUineiy  tales,  which  Mr.  Jenks  could  use  "  1 
piece  out  with." 

The  idea  grew  less  repulsive,  as  I  brooded  over  it 
found  mj'  mind  spontaneously  at  work,  eontriving  cbiira< 
ters  and  situations,  almost  before  I  koew  it.     By  night,  I 
had  wellnigh  decided  to  make  the  attempt.     Meanwhile,  I  1 
recognized  that  there  was  a  grain  of  truth  aniid  the  harsh-  1 
ness  of  Mr.  Jcnks's  concluding  words.     I  should  certainly  f 
have  but  little  chance  of  obtaining  employment  unless  my  I 
name  were  known  to   some   extent     "  Selim,"  of  coune,  j 
must  he  dropped,  and  "  John  Godfrey  "  stand  forth  boldly  I 
ns  the  fatlier  of  his  own  angelic  progeny  ;  hut  even  theiii  I 
I  was  not  sure  that  the  reputation  would  imniedialely  Ibl- 
low.     I  might  plunge  into  the  golden  flood  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  swim,  but  how  could  I  learn  tlie  art  on  the  Axy  luid 
of  poverty  and  obscurity  ?     One  of  the  suggestions  struck 
me  as  being  plausible.    I  knew  how  eagerly  songs  are 
passed  from  voice  to  voice  through  the  country,  and  i 
seemed  a  fitting  adjunct  to  some  of  my  shorter  lyrics.    It,  1 
for  instance,  that  commencing  "  I  pine  for  thee  at  night  J 
and  mom"  were  wedded  to  some  fair  and  tender  melody,  T 
it  alone  might  nuse  ine  In  a  short  time  from  the  i 
of  my  estitc. 

In  the  nilemoon,  therefore,  I  made  another  venture.! 
Not  deterred  by  the  crossed  banjos  in  the  window  of  »'J 
music-store,  and  the  lithograph  of  Christy's  Minstrels,  la  I 
costume,  on  the.  litle-pHge  of  a  publication,  I  cntpred  anH 
ofTemd  my  finer  wares.  I  was  received  w' " 
than  at "  The  Hesperian  "  office,  but  the  result  was  the  si 
The  publisher  dealt  rittlier  in  quadrilles,  polkas,  and  Eth 
pinn  mi*lu<]ics,  tlian  songs  of  a  sentimental  character, 
read  my  poems,  which  he  pronounced  very  sweet  and  ten-  1 
der,  and  thought  they  might  bo  popular, —  but  more  de-J 
pendud  on  tlie  nir  than  ou  the  words,  and  it  was  mther  outJ 
of  his  liuc.     His  politeness  cncounigcil  me  to  use  ■  UUlAfl 

nuanioii,  yet  without  eHect    lie  witt  » 


Hal 


penui 


»  sorry,  { 
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:  circumstances,  etc.,  —  and  I  felt,  finally,  that  tuH 
smooth  manner  covered  a  fixed  decision.  I  went  home 
towards  evening,  with  the  manuscripts  still  in  my  pocket. 

It  b  useless  to  deny  that  my  hopes  were  somewhat  dR§hed  ' 
by  the  da/s  esperience.  Already  the  Iragrance  of  life 
began  to  drift  away,  and  the  purple  bloom  to  &de.  Even 
a  poet,  I  saw,  (and  whether  I  were  one  or  not,  tliis  was  the 
only  character  in  which  I  had  presented  myself,)  met  with 
a  cold  and  questioning  reception  from  the  worid.  What- 
ever I  might  achieve  must  be  the  spoil,  not  the  gift,  of 
Fate  1  I  must  clench  for  a  blow  the  hand  which  I  had 
stretched  out  with  an  open  palm.  All  my  petty  local 
triumphs,  my  narrow  distinctions,  my  honest  fKendships, 
were  become  absolutely  nothing.  I  wore  no  badge  that 
could  be  recognized,  but  stood  naked  before  n  world  that 
would  test  every  thew  of  my  frame  before  it  clothed  me 
with  its  mantle  of  honor. 

Physical  fatigue  and  tlic  reaction  from  my  first  causeless 
yet  inevitable  excitement  added  to  the  gloom  of  the  mood 
that  fell  upon  me.  Let  no  one  tell  me  that  there  are  na- 
tures so  steeled  and  strung  to  their  purpose  that  they  never 
know  discouragement.  Some,  indeed,  may  always  turn  a 
brave  fiice  to  their  fellow-beings ;  a  few,  perhaps,  might 
sooner  die  than  betray  a  flagging  courage :  but  no  bigfa 
prixe  was  ever  reached  by  a  brain  unacquainted  with  doubt. 

I  read  something  —  I  forget  what  —  to  escape  from  my- 
self, and  went  early  to  bed.  There,  I  knew,  I  should  find 
s  certain  balm  ibr  all  moral  abrasions.  With  each  article 
of  clothing  1  laid  aside  a  heavy  thought,  and  when  my  body 
dipped  into  the  air  as  into  some  delicate,  ethereal  fluid, 
everjr  material  aspect  of  life  drifted  away  like  fragmenta  of 
a  wreck  and  left  me  the  pure  sensation  of  existence.  Then 
I  sank  into  my  bed,  as  some  wandering  spirit  might  sink  to 
rest  for  a  while,  upon  a  denser  cloud,  cool  with  dew,  yet 
wsnn  with  rosy  sunshine.  Every  joint  and  muscle  fell  ioto 
■lack,  exquisite  repose,  or,  if  sometimes  a  limb  stretchMl 
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itself  forth  with  an  exploring  impulse,  it  was  simply  to 
joy  more .  ^ly  the  consciousness  of  its  freedom.  My 
breast  grew  light  and  my  heart  beat  with  an  even,  velvety 
throb ;  the  restless  thoughts  laid  themselves,  one  by  one, 
to  sleep,  and  gentle,  radiant  fimcies  whispered  fit>m  the  |nl- 
low.  In  that  sensation  lay  for  me  almost  the  only  pure  and 
perfect  blending  of  body  and  spirit ;  —  their  natural  enmitj 
forgotten,  their  wavering  bounds  of  rule  softly  obliterated, 
they  clasped  each  other  in  a  brief  embrace  of  love- 
Wretched,  thrice  wretched  is  the  man  whose  bed  has 
ceased  to  be  a  blessing — whose  pillow  no  longer  seems, 
while  his  eyes  close  with  a  murmured  word  of  prayer,  the 
arm  of  Grod,  tenderly  upholding  his  head  during  the  help- 
lessness of  Sleep ! 

In  the  morning,  I  put  on  a  portion  of  my  trouble  with 
my  clothes.    I  was  yet  without  a  moral  disinfectant,  and  the 
rustling  of  the  manuscripts  in  my  pocket  brought  back  some 
of  yesterday's  disappointment     I  had  no  intention,  how- 
ever, of  giving  up  the  struggle ;  it  had  become  a  sort  of 
conscience  with  me  to  perform  what  I  had  once  decided 
upon.    The  obligation  was  not  measured  by  the  importance 
of  the  act    I  had  half  made  up  my  mind  to  attempt  a  short 
"  millinery  "  story  for  "  The  Hesperian  "  ;  but,  even  if  this 
should  fail,  there  were  other  literary  papers  and  periodicals 
in  the  city.    My  interview  with  the  music-dealer  had  left  a 
more  agreeable  impression  than  that  with  Mr.  Jejiks.  Gren- 
eralizing  from  single  experiences,  as  a  young  man  is  apt  to 
do,  I  suspected  that  publishers  of  songs  were  a  more  cour 
teous  and  refined  class  of  men  than  publishers  of  maga- 
zines.   I  would  therefore  first  exhaust  this  class  of  chances. 
After  some  search,  I  discovered  another  music-store,  in 
the  lower  part  of  Broadway.    There  was  a  guitar  in  the 
window,  instead  of  banjos,  and  the  title-pages  represented 
yoimg  ladies  gazing  on  the  moon,  bunches  of  forget-me- 
nots,  and  affectionate  pairs  in  crimson  gondolas.     This 
looked  promising,  and  I  entered  with  a  bold  step.     On 


a  counter,  heaped  with  squares  of  n 
sheets,  but  nobody  was  in  attendance.  Beyond  this,  fin 
open  space,  in  which  pianos  stood,  and  there  I  saw  two  gen- 
tlemen, one  seated  and  playing  a  lively  air,  the  other  stand- 
ing near  him.  As  I  advanced  towards  tlieni,  tlie  former 
looked  up  from  his  performance,  addressed  me  in  a  sharp, 
shrill  voice,  with  —  "  Wmt  a  minute,  air ! "  and  went  on 
playing. 

1  leaned  gainst  the  end  of  the  counter,  and  heard  what 
followed. 

"  This  is  the  way  it  should  be  played."  said  the  performer, 
—  "  quite  a  lUSerent  movement,  you  see,  from  yours.  1 11 
sing  two  or  three  lines,  to  show  you  what  1  mean." 

Tliereupon.  clearing  hjs  throat,  he  sang,  with  a  voice 
somewhat  cracked  and  husky, — 


"  There !  "  lie  continued,  "  that 's  about  the  time  I  want,  but 
I  sec  you  have  n't  enough  syllables  for  the  notes.  I  had 
tu  say  '  a-flying '  to  stretch  the  line  out.  There  's  another 
wanted  in  the  first,  after  '  when.'  1 11  put  in  another  '  when, 
and  you  '11  see  how  much  better  it  will  go,  and  faster. 

"'Whenwhen  Iim  dying,  the  MigBla  will  come""  — 

"  If  you  please,"  said  the  other  gentleman,  who,  I  now 
saw,  wna  a  young,  (resh-fhced,  attractive  person,  "  I  will 
show  how  I  meant  the  song  to  he  sung." 

lie  took  his  seat  at  the  piano,  and,  with  a  weak  but  clear 
and  tuneful  voice,  sang  the  same  lines,  but  much  more 
slowly  and  with  a  diSerent  accentuation. 

"Oh,  that  won't  do,  that  will  never  do!"  exclaimed  the 
(iret,  almost  piLshing  him  from  the  stool.  "  tt  would  n't  be 
popular  at  all  -,  it 's  quite  doletiil.  More  spirit,  Mr.  Swans- 
ford!  Listen  ngain. — you  must  see  that  my  idea  is  the 
beat,  only  you  should  change  the  words  and  have  just  as 
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many  s.vllablefi  as  ootes."     Thereupon  he  sang,  to  k  j 
ing  accompanhneat,  fester  than  ever,  —  "^ 


The  youug  man  looked  dejected,  and  I  conld  see  Oat  bal 
was  not  m  the  least  convinced.  "  If  yon  insist  upon  hating  j 
it  so,  Mr.  Kettlewell,"  said  he,  "  I  must  rewrite  the  a 

"  I  have  nothing  against  the  mu^c.  Mr.  Swansford,"  said 
the  publisher,  as  I  now  conjectured  him  to  be:  "it'soolj 
the  tiaif.  You  might,  perhaps,  put  a  little  more  bfilliant 
fingering  in  the  accompaniment, — it  would  be  more  pop- 
ular. The  more  showy  music  is,  the  better  it  sells.  Think 
over  the  matter,  while  I  attend  to  this  gentleman." 

He  rose  from  the  piano  and  came  towards  me-  Be  was 
a  small  man.  with  lively  gray  eyes,  a  hooked  nose,  and  a 
ghrivelled  throat  "  Business  "  was  written  upon  his  &ce 
no  less  distinctly  than  on  that  of  Mr.  Jenks,  tliougb  in  dif- 
ferent hieroglyphics.  He  was  easier  to  encounter,  but,  I 
feared,  more  difficult  to  move.  I  told  him  in  a  few  worda 
what  I  wanted,  and  offered  him  my  lyrics  for  inspectioik  ■ 
TTiey  began  already  to  seem  a  little  battered  in  my  eyesg 
they  were  no  longer  wild-flowers,  fresh  with  dew,  but  wilte 
vegetables  in  a  market-basket. 

*'  Hm  —  hm,"  said  he,  "  tlie  words  are  good  in  their  waj 
though  it  is  n't  much  matter  about  them,  if  the  subject  | 
popular  and  the  air  is  taking.  I  dont  often  do  this  sort  a 
thing,  Mr ?" 

"  Godfrey,"  I  remarked. 

"Ah,  Mr,  Godfrey.  The  name  seems  familiar.  What^ 
songs  of  yours  are  in  circulation?" 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  none  of  my  effusions  hod 
;et  been  sung.   Always  detected  as  a  beginner  1    It  u  nrj 
J  that,  for  a  single  second,  I  may  have  felt  a 

■  to  lie. 

PThat  makes  a  cUnbrence,"  be  said.    ■■  It  ^  risky 
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if  you  II  leave  thein,  1 11  show  them  to  my  composer,  and 
see  what  he  thinks.  How  much  a  piece  do  you  want  for 
them  ?     I  always  like  to  know  terms  in  advance." 

Thankful  not  to  have  received  a  downright  rebuff,  I  in- 
fonned  him  that  I  waa  ignorant  of  the  usual  remuneration, 
but  would  be  satisfied  with  whatever  he  should  think  them 
worth. 

"  Well,"  he  observed,  "  I  mostly  get  common,  sentimental 
BOngs  for  a  dollar.  There  's  Spenser  G.  Bryan,  to  be  sure, 
4«  has  five  doUars,  but  then  his  songs  are  always  fashion- 
able, and  the  sale  makes  up  the  difference  to  me.  You 
could  n't  expect  to  compete  with  a  Spenser  G.  Bryan,  so  I 
suppose  a  dollar  would  be  about  the  right  thing." 

As  he  paused,  aw^ting  an  answer,  I  modestly  signified 
my  assent,  although  the  sum  seemed  to  me  terribly  insig- 
nificant At  that  rate  I  should  have  to  write  three  hun- 
dred and  sixtj-five  songs  in  a  year,  in  order  barely  to  Uvel 
Aiter  being  notified  that  I  might  call  again  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  to  leam  the  composer's  decision,  I  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Kettlewell. 

This  transaction  gave  me  at  least  a  momentary  courage. 
It  promised  to  be  a  stepping-stone,  if  of  the  smallest  and 
most  slippery  character.  There  was  also  this  pidful  conso- 
lation,—  that  !  was  not  the  only  aspiring  young  author, 
))t">ggl>t<g  t<^  rise  out  of  obscuri^.  I  could  Dot  doubt  that 
the  young  man  -—  Mr,  Swnnsford  —  had  come  on  an  errand 
umilar  to  mine.  He  was  perhaps  a  little  further  advanced 
—  bad  commenced  his  career,  but  not  as  yet  emerged  irom 
ita  first  obstructions.  I  longed  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
nnd  therefore  lingered  near  the  place.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  issued  from  the  store,  with  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand. 
Uis  head  was  bent,  and  his  whole  air  expressed  discourage- 
tneiit ;  one  Iiand  crushed  the  paper  it  grasped,  while  the 
utlier  was  clenched,  as  it  hung  by  his  side. 

itly  he  seemed  to  become  magnetically  aware  of 
and  looked  up.     I  nodced  now,  that  bis  skin  was 


tranqwrent,  and  there  were  dark  shades  under  I 
eyes.  He  wore  a  very  silky  moustache,  and  bad  *  a 
BtR^gling  tuft  on  his  clun  ;  yet,  ev^i  with  th 
indications,  his  face  was  delicate  as  a  youog  gM'&  I  recagiT^ 
niied  a  kinsbip  of  some  sort  between  us,  andl,  Guicyiag  that 
I  Kad  a  nnular  recognition  in  his  eyes,  I  said  (o  him,  with- 
out further  prelude,  — 

"Job  sang  the  song  correctly." 

"  Did  I  not  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  You  heard  how  he  bntcb- 
end  it:  —  was  ever  anything  so  stupid  and  so  profiue? 
But  be  won't  hear  of  anything  else;  I  must  change  it 
You  oflered  him  songs,  too,  I  noticed.     Do  you  compose?" 

"  Only  words —  not  music." 

''  Then  you  con  only  half  understand  what  t  must  pat  up 
with.  You  see  I  always  write  the  melody  first :  it 's  mora 
to  me  than  the  poetry.  If  I  knew  a  poet  who  understood 
music,  and  could  give  its  sentiment  truly  in  words,  I  should 
not  try  to  write  them  myself" 

"  I  wish  you  had  seen  the  songs  I  just  left  with  your  p(d>- 

&her !  "  I  eagerly  exclaimed.     "  But  I  have  othen  in  nqr 

mil  you  come  to  my  room  and  look  over  them, 

p.  Swansibrd  ?  " 
[e  accepted  the  invitadon,  and  in  the  course  of  nn  hanr 

two  we  became  very  well  acquainted  indeed-  We  inter- 
changed biographies,  and  were  delighted  to  find  here  and 
there  a  point  of  resemblance.  He  was  a  native  of  a  small 
town  in  Connecticut,  where  his  parents  —  persons  of  tim> 
ited  means  —  still  lived.  He  had  already  been  a  year  in 
the  city,  studying  music  on  a  fund  derived  fivm  his  moder- 
ate sivings  as  teacher  «>f  a  singing-class  at  home.  He  was 
four  or  five  years  older  than  mysel£  and  thus  possessed  a 
little  more  experience  of  the  ways  of  the  world :  but  be 
Mver  had,  and  never  would,  overcome  his  distaste  for  tho 
Iiruclicul  materialism  which  he  encwuitcrrtl  on  every 
A  few  of  his  songs  had  been  publiidied.  and  had 
lad  a  moderate  auccc«,  without  Iirin)(iiig  him  much 
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retnuneraDon.  He  was  now  far  enough  advanced  in  his  niu- 
nca]  studies,  however,  to  give  lessons,  and  should  rely  upon 
them  for  support  while  elaborating  his  great  musical  designs. 
I  dimly  felt,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  llie  presence 
of  a  purer  and  loftier  ideal  than  my  own.  The  first  half- 
unconscious  contrast  of  our  natures  presented  him  sublimed 
and  etherealized  beside  the  sensuous  love  of  Beauty  which 
was  my  strongest  characteristic. 

We  parted  on  good  terms  with  each  other  —  almost  as 
friends.  That  evening  I  returned  his  visit,  at  his  boarding* 
bouse  in  the  triangular  region  between  the  Bowery  and  East 
Broadway.  lie  hod  an  atdc  room,  with  a  dormer-window 
looking  out  on  a  realm  of  narrow  back-yards,  divided  by 
board-waits,  which  bad  received  such  a  nup  from  the  weather 
that  they  resembled  felt  rather  than  wood.  A  bed,  cottage- 
piano,  and  chest  of  drawers  so  filled  up  the  room  that  there 
was  barely  space  for  a  little  table  squeezed  into  the  hollow 
of  the  window,  and  two  chairs.  He  hod  no  stove,  and  could 
only  obtain  a  partial  warmth  in  winter  by  leaving  his  door 
open  to  catch  the  abnosphere  from  below.  Above  his  bed 
hung  lithographic  heads  of  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven. 
Poor  aad  starved  as  was  the  aspect  of  the  room,  there  was 
novertlielesssomething  attractive  in  its  atmosphere.  It  was 
not  beautiful  by  day,  but  was  admintUy  ad^ted  to  the  nud- 
aight  isolatioD  of  genius. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OOKCERNINO  MT  ENTRANCE  INTO   MBS.  VERT'S  BOABDINO- 
HOUSEy  AND   VARIOUS   OTHER  ICATTERS. 

Mt  acquaintance  with  Swansford,  at  that  period  of  my 
fortunes,  was  a  piece  of  good  luck  for  which  I  have  ever 
since  been  thankful.  I  derived  a  certain  sort  of  consolation 
—  selfish,  no  doubt,  but  very  natural — from  the  knowledge 
that  his  circumstances  were  scarcely  better  than  my  own, 
his  future  equally  uncertain.  Without  a  friendly  acquaint- 
ance, whose  respect  I  desired  to  retain,  I  should  probably 
have  succumbed  to  the  repeated  rebu&  I  experienced,  and 
given  up  my  chosen  career  in  despair.  The  thought  of 
Amanda  was  a  powerful  stimulant,  it  was  true,  but  the 
breadth  of  New  Jersey  divided  her  from  me.  Here,  how- 
ever, was  an  ever-present  eye  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
discover  my  flagging  courage.  I  must  make  good  to  him 
my  first  boast,  and  counterfeit  a  certain  amount  of  energy, 
until  the  force  of  habit  transformed  it  into  the  genuine 
article.  The  efforts  I  made  were  not  without  their  results 
in  my  nature,  and,  since  I  have  come  to  understand  myself 
better,  I  am  reconciled  to  that  mixture  of  pride  and  vanity 
to  which  I  can  now  trace  so  many  of  my  actions. 

During  the  succeeding  week  I  made  many  additional 
trials,  persevering  after  each  failure,  finally,  from  a  curi- 
osity to  assure  myself  that  my  original  plans  were  indeed 
futile.  One  or  two  literary  editors  accepted  a  poem  from 
me  as  an  unpaid  contribution,  but  no  one  was  willing  to 
purchase.  My  only  prospeot  of  earning  a  trifle  dwindled 
down  to  the  short  ^  millinery ''  stoiy,  which  I  completed 
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mi  carried  tn  Mr.  Jenks,  who  promised  to  read  it  "in  the 
course  of  the  week."  Mr.  Kettlewell's  composer  had  no 
objections  to  make  in  regard  to  tlie  songs  submitted  to  his 
inspection ;  they  were  smooth  and  sentimental,  he  said,  and 
if  he  had  time,  lie  niight  marry  some  of  thorn  to  his  im- 
mortal music  ;  but  he  was  now  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
two  new  qundrilles  and  a  polka. 

I  confided  these  experiences  to  Swansford,  who  did  not 
Keem  to  be  in  tlie  least  surprised  ;  so  I,  also,  pretended  to 
take  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  Meanwhile,  my  little 
stock  of  money  was  lieginning  to  go,  and  prudence  advised 
me  to  enter  upon  a  more  economical  mode  of  living.  Ahout 
this  time  the  front  atlic  in  Swansford's  boarding-house  be- 
came vacant,  and  I  considered  myself  fnrtimate  in  being 
able  to  secure  it,  with  board,  for  three  dollars  and  a  half 
per  week.  Swansford  took  me  down  to  a  dark  parlor  on 
the  first  floor,  and  smnmoned  Mrs.  Vety,  who  kept  the 
MtabltshmeDt  It  was  a  splendid  apartment ;  the  carpetr 
pattern  was  of  immense  size,  and  the  Aimiture  real  ma- 
hogany and  horse-hair.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  some  time 
before  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Very, —  a  tall,  middle-aged 
lady  with  an  aquiline  nose.  A  cap  with  crimson  ribbons 
imd  streamers  was  thrown  upon  her  head,  concealing  to 
some  extent  the  frowziness  of  her  hair,  and  a  heaiy  velvet 
cape  on  her  shoulders  was  so  confused  in  its  fastenings  that 
one  aide  was  an  inch  higher  than  the  other.  In  the  dim 
atmosphere,  nevertheless,  she  was  rather  an  imposing 
presence  and  suggested  to  me  at  once  the  idea  of  an 
unfortimate  duchess. 

Swansford  performed  the  ceremony  of  introduction, 
stating  nij  wish  to  become  the  occupant  of  the  vacant 
room.  The  lady  bent  her  [Merdng  eyes  upon  me  and  took 
a  silent  suney  of  my  form. 

-  I  have  not  given  out  the  room  yet,"  she  remarked. 
X  Miss  Diinlup  spoke  to  me  of  her  coasin  wanting  ft,  but 
I  did  n't  promise  positive.     I  wish   to  form  an  agreeable 
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fiwuly,  and  would  rather  be  vacant  for  a.  week  or  two  ti 
have  them  that  don't  seem  lightly  to  belong  to  our  domesli? 
circle.  Tliere  are  now  three  ladies  and  two  gentlemen. 
}ou  know,  Mr.  Swansford ;  so  it  would  seeni  proper  for  nie 
to  take  another  gentleman.  Mr.  Godfrey,  I  suppose,  would 
not  be  likely  to  have  lots  of  visitors  till  miduight  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  nioniing  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!"  1  exclaimed.     "I  scarcely  know  anybi 
New  York  except  Mr.  Swansford." 

"  TAat  would  be  a  recommendation,"  Mrs.  Very  i 
ingly  observed.  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  having  the  p 
under  you ;  they  're  the  oldest  members  of  my  {amtly  iuhI 
atfmd  by  me  iiuthful.  Tliem  that  know  nic  generally  do. 
Our  circle  is  the  best  in  Hester  Street,  and  I  oAtd  have 
competition  for  my  vacancies.  I  'm  mostly  fidl,  all  summer, 
when  otlier  people,  who  are  not  particular  as  to  genteel 
boarders,  are  half  empty." 

Mrs.  Very  finally  informed  me  that  she  would  n 
her  mind  that  evening,  and  dismissed  us  with  a 
salntation.  I  should  have  gone  away  in  great  dot 
not  Swansford  whispered  to  me,  at  the  door,  " 
always  her  way  of  talking.    She  has  taken  you  already/l 

This  proved  to  be  llie  case.     The  next  morning  oi 
'Lovejoy's  porters  followed  me  up  Cluttham  Street  wii 
trunk,  and  1  took  possession  of  the  coveted  attic. 
Very's  residence  was  a  narrow  three-stoty  house  of  b 
•with  wooden  steps  and  a  small  platform  before  the  d 
•This  was  called  "  the  stoop,"     The  house  was  two  or  tl 
blocks  removed  from  the  noise  of  the  Bowery,  and  its  ne^ 
borhood  wore  an  aspect  botli  of  quiet  and  decay. 
Dtreet  was  rarely  cle«aod,  and  its  atmosphere  was  g 
flavored  with  the  smells  arising  from  boxes  of  ashc 
kitchen -re  fuse  which  stood  on  tlie  sidewalks  awaitii 
Btoval.     Most  of  the  houses  were  only  of  two  stories,  si 
«f  them  of  wood,  and  Mrs.  Very's  thus  received  t 
'tUKinction.     Whether  or  not  the  hall  was  swept,  the  t 
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plate  on  the  door,  with  her  name,  was  always  brightly 
scoured.  Not  far  off,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
there  was  a  blind  alley,  leading  to  some  hidden  cluster  of 
tenements,  whence  issued  swarms  of  dirty,  ragged,  and  sav> 
age  children. 

The  room  to  which  I  was  conducted  was  almost  a  fhc- 
sunile  of  Swanford's.  It  commanded  a  view  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  and  overlooked  the  mysteries  of  sev- 
eral second  floors.  The  absence  of  a  piano  made  it  seem 
more  spacious ;  its  appointments,  such  as  they  were,  were 
complete ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  not  so  accustomed  to  liut- 
017  as  to  find  the  least  fault  with  them.  The  wall  was 
papered  gray,  with  a  large  blue  pattern,  and  there  was  a 
&ded  and  frayed  ingrain  carpet  on  the  floor.  A  very  small 
stand  of  pine-wood,  with  a  drawer  for  soap,  held  the  wash- 
bowl and  pitcher ;  the  thin  little  towel  was  suspended  from 
a  nail.  I  had,  further,  an  old  chest  with  three  drawers,  sur- 
mounted by  a  square  foot  of  mirror,  and,  as  Swansford  had 
dropped  a  hint  that  I  was  a  young  man  of  literary  habits, 
Mrs.  Very  considerately  added  a  little  table,  with  one 
sbnink  leg,  which  I  steadied  by  means  of  folded  newspa- 
pers. The  bed  was  smaller  and  harder  than  any  I  had  be- 
fore occupied.  The  change  from  the  spacious  beds  of 
Berks  County  was  like  that  from  a  pond  to  a  bath-tub,  and 
I  could  no  longer  stretch  myself  in  all  directions  with  in^ 
punity.  It  was  symbolic  of  the  contraction  which  my  hopes 
and  my  plans  had  suflered. 

Swansford  had  obtained  two  or  three  pupils,  at  moderate 
(eniia,  in  the  vinnity,  and  these,  with  his  own  studies,  kept 
him  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  but  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  except  write  and  keep  my  eyes  open  for  any  chance 
that  might  turn  up.  When  we  met  for  dinner  at  five 
o'clock,  —  which  hour  had  been  chosen  by  Mrs,  Very,  as 
she  informed  me,  on  account  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  was  as- 
dstant  teller  in  one  of  the  Bowery  Banks,  —  I  was  formally 
presented   to  my  fellow-boarders.      Mr.  Mortimer  was  a 
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gntve,  middle-azed  man  of  for^,  whose  authority  in  that 
genteel  circle  wrs  evideiitl,v  only  less  than  the  laDdlad/a. 
The  outward  projectjon  of  his  right  ear-flap,  and  a  horizontal 
groove  ilk  his  short  hair,  showed  that  the  pen  had  grown  to 
be  a  member  of  liis  body.  His  wife,  a  lady  some  five  jrean 
younger,  was  taller  than  hinisel£  tJiough  in  ilignity  oF  de- 
portment she  harmonized  folly.  Her  neck  was  a  very  stiff 
prolongation  of  her  spine,  and  she  had  n  way  of  bendmg 
her  head  the  least  In  the  world  when  she  spoke  to  you,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  I  will  subdue  my  feelings  and  condescend 
to  speak."  She  was  always  dressed  in  dark  silk,  and  her 
skirts  rustled  a  great  deal.  Even  in  my  attic  whenever  I 
heard  a  shrill,  sweeping  noise,  like  the  wind  through  a  dead 
thorn-bush,  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Mortimer  was  pns§ing  up  or 
down-stairs. 

The  two  remaining  ladies  were  Miss  Tatting,  and  lier 
niece.  Miss  Dunlap.  The  former  kept  a  trimmtng-store  in 
Grand  Street,  in  which  the  latter  officiated  as  her  assistant. 
There  was  less  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  ladles 
than  their  relationship  would  indicate.  It  was  difficult  In 
iact,  to  decide  upon  this  question,  especially  in  tfie  case  of 
the  former ;  she  might  have  been  twenty-five  and  old-louk* 
ing,  or  carrying  forty  summers  with  an  air  of  youth.  Th« 
necessity  of  unbending  to  her  customers  had  given  her  on 
«asy,  bniiliar  manner,  which  seemed  occasionally  to  shock 
the  delicate  sensibilities  of  Mrs.  Mortimer.  Though  cooir 
parutivcly  imcultivatcdt  she  bad  a  good  deal  of  natural 
shrewdness,  and  was  well  skilled  in  tlie  use  of  her  bmgiie. 
Uer  niece  was  cast  In  a  similar  yet  softer  mould.  A  veto 
of  scntimoDt,  soiuewluit  weak  and  faded  now,  to  be  suie, 
ran  through  her  conipositlon.  But  she  was  an  ainiahl* 
creature,  and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  dwell  upon  this  Uttle 
weakness,  even  If  it  had  been  more  grotesquely  developed. 

TiVTien  Mrs.  Very  look  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
(Mr.  Mortimer  facing  her  at  the  foot),  her  face  was  sUU 
fluiib«d  from  her  siqierintentknce  in  the  kitchen.  Ijut  bef 
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hair  had  been  rapidly  compelled  to  order,  a  silk  cape  was 
substituted  tor  the  velvet  one,  and  correctly  festened.  A 
emaH  black  girl  stood  at  her  elbow. 

No  grace  was  said,  altliough  the  landlady  wait«d  until 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  lifted  their  eyes  from  their 
plates.  Then  she  questioned  each  of  us  in  turn,  "  Shall  I 
■end  you  some  of  the  soup  to^y  ?  "  Ailer  the  soup,  Mr. 
Mortimer  carved  a  piece  of  roast-beef^  while  Mrs.  Very  ad- 
dressed herself  to  a  diminutive  remainder  of  cold  ham. 
Fotutues,  turnips,  and  spinage  boiled  in  an  uncut,  tangled 

iss,  completed  the  repast 

Conversulion  rose  as  appetite  declined,  and  after  various 
commonplaces  had  been  discussed,  Mrs.  Very  suddenly  es- 
claimed,  "  Who  do  you  think  I  met,  coming  home  from 
market,  Mrs.  Slortimer  ?  " 

The  lady  addressed  slightly  curved  her  neck  and  an- 
swered, in  the  mild  voice  of  proprie^,  "  I  'm  sure  1  don't 
know." 

-Bral" 

"  Indeed  I  "  said  Mrs.  Mortimer. 

"  Yon  don't  mean  Mrs.  Gamble,  now.  do  you  ?  "  asked 
Hiss  Tatting,  suspending  her  fbrk  in  tlie  air. 

"  Hrs.  Gamble  I "  echoed  Mrs.  Very,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph. "  They  were  walking  together,  and  there  was  no 
mistaking  Aw  at  onee.  She  seems  to  carry  her  head  high 
enough,  for  all  the  trouble,  and  I  should  n't  wonder  if 
Ibey  'd  cave  in,  though  they  have  said  he  should  never 
darken  their  doors.  I  "ve  asked  them  to  come  around  to 
tea  some  evening." 

"  Will  they  come  ?  "  all  three  of  the  ladies  exclmmed  at 
once. 

"They  promised  positive  they  would,  but  could  n't  name 
the  day  certain.  He  does  n't  look  a  bit  down  about  it,  I 
auut  »ay.  Perhaps  iA«y  '11  come  round  when  they  find  it 
only  hurts  themselves.  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  could 
a't  axk  many  questions." 
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theme  was  pursued  by  Mrs.  Tory's 
witb  lively  iiiti^rcsL     I  gradually  discovered  tlwt  Mr>  i 
tile  was  my  own  predecessor  in  the  aide  room,  and  Bt4 
genteel  board  where  I  now  saL 

The  occnsion  of  his  leaving  was  his  mitrriiige  witli  J 
dai^bter  of  a  prosperous  shoe-dealer,  who  vi 
the  match  on  account  of  Mr.  Gamble  being  only  clerkj 
a  soap-boiling  fiira.  The  young  lady,  however,  had  t 
of  her  own,  and  boldly  married,  in  defiiince  of  her  ] 
ents.  She  had  not  returned  home  after  the  ceremony^ 
sent  for  her  wardrobe,  which  the  ai^ry  father  refb 
pve  up.  The  happy  couple  made  a  short  weddiug-ti 
the  bridegroom's  relatives  in  the  cuuntry,  and  wei 
turning  to  the  city  when  Mrs.  Very  wiis  so  fortunate  ai 
intercept  them.  Of  course,  everybody  at  the  lablc  e 
the  ciuise  o£  Mr.  and  Mis.  Gunble,  the  former  being  i 
claimed  as  a  member  of  the  family.  It  was  well  l 
that  he  would  have  remiuned,  but  for  the  lack  of  pro 

lommodations,  and  I  fancy  Mrs.  Mortimer  would  t 
lingly  seen  a.  vacancy  made  for  the  romantic  pair,  byjl 
lemoval  of  Miss  Tatdng  and  her  niece. 

By  tlie  time  our  dessert  of  rice-pudding  was  rcnched,  this 
topic  had  been  quite  exhausted,  and  the  convers-ttion  be- 
came mixed  and  lively.  I  talked  across  the  table  to  Swi 
ford  about  a  story  which  had  just  appeared  in  one  ot^% 
Philadelphia  magazines,  while  Mrs,  Very's  and  Mr.  ] 
mer's  remarks  crossed  ours  at  right  angles.  Miss  Dui 
listened  to  us.  and  lii?r  aunt  was  occupied  with  the  g 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  apparently  on  the  mysteries  of  dress,  fl 
caught  such  plirases  as  "a  great  demaud  fur  c' 
■corn-color  coming  up  again,"  etc.  etc. 

The  same  scene  repeated  itself  every  day  —  with  HiM 

We  had  veal  sometimes,  instead  of  beeC  ■ 
ipioca  instead  of  rice.    Mrs.  Mortimer  walked  i 

ly,  and  aften  found  subjects  for  lihorl.  ilrcorous,  c 
iding  narratives.     Swausford  was  questioned  aboutl 
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SvvHbd  knew  mcAia^  as  yet,  of  nf  mttacfaiDeaL  Al> 
Aga|h«B  hud  banwK  eurmtat  frfcafc,  I  ctwM  mtt^wn  u> 
hiK  dii  ehMibw  of  m^  htnt,  Onr  uJk  was  mostlT  t^rao 
Mr  ■fcWkvd  aatC  >■  «e  s^F^e^  i^b.  I  «w  even  nwR 
doAw  Abb  kc  tn  a^pif  ^  vords  far  his  own  mdodiM, 
•■4  »i  Bade,  ont  dir,  a  dDoUe  experinKiiL  I  gave  bin 
an  IhI  >ad.  a  covne,  sseeim  ao^^  taking  in  letuiB  a 
[ii»iink  fl>iiiti»«  Mr  vUeli  he  Ind  just  written,  and  set 
■Kxtf  to  ft|Wi»»  k  m  •wcfii  m  he  nuBC  inmuEic.  Ite 
nai*  w  «i45 pHinl^  iiaiilkiiiaji  I  niirDdtieed,  b)ler> 
ifat;.  «ke  acntiaMDl  of  Uw  air.  bttt  I  ma  ^DoruA  of  the 
ocncnte  ifiai^  aetwectt  ocrtaki  ivmil  somas  eod  nrftaia 
Mwical  aole» — vh^ce,  thoogb  mj  liiMe  were  better  than 
SamAnh,  they  ««re  not  half  so  easj  to  ang.  Tbis  dia- 
tmvj  kd  to  a  kmg  coannKlioa  and  an  examinBtKn  of 
die  praduc6oas  of  nsioot  fnptitr  m^writers,  the  result 
of  wbkli  wiB  so  astoaiditag  eonrididti  of  my  own  igno- 


I  Aoold  hare  eiQOjcd  tUi  vagabood  life  thoroiq^y, 
nevertheless,  bat  for  the  net*^^  which  impelled  me  to 
•ecore  some  sort  of  iifOTiskn  fiir  the  ftrture.  I  saw  no  iny 
of  reachmg  the  OlynqtiaB  aodeij  of  die  cdebrat«d  suUton, 
or  in  otherwise  dragging  mjself  out  of  the  double  insigTufi- 
cance  (compared  with  my  podtion  in  Upper  Samaria)  into 
which  I  had  Gkllen.  Week  after  week  went  by.  y 
me  nothing  but  an  nccuniulatioo  of  riianiiscripts. 
vbligod  to  procure  a  few  better  articles  of  clothing  t 
bad  brought  with  me,  and  this  mode  a  grosA  bole  1 
fimds.  Indeed,  with  strict  economy,  they  would  b 
another  tnonth.     Many  a  ninht  I  lay  awake,  reroJving  p 
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which  bri^tened  and  grew  rosj  with  the  exdtement  of  m> 
brain ;  but,  when  morning  come,  the  color  had  &ded  out 
of  them,  and  they  seemed  the  essence  of  absurdity. 

I  was  not  devoid  of  practical  fkculties,  but  they  bad  hith- 
erto lun  dormant,  or  been  suppressed  by  the  activity  of  the 
tastes  and  desires  first  awakened.  I  now  began  to  find  a 
wide  vibration  in  my  nature,  between  the  moods  of  night 
and  day ;  but  their  reciprocal  action  hastened  my  develop- 
ment Still,  I  was  at  heart  a  boy,  and  troubled  with  a  boy's 
restless  impatience.  I  had  no  suspicion  of  the  many  and 
the  inevitable  throes  which  men  as  well  as  p 
endure,  before  chaos  is  resolved  into  farm. 
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CHAFTEB  XVL 

DKSCRIBIXO  XS.  WIXCH*8  RECOKCILIATION  BALL  AHD  ITS 
TWO  FORTUKATE  CONSEQUENCES. 

A  FOETXTGHT  after  my  mtroduction  into  Mrs.  Veiy^  do- 
mestic circle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (SamUe  redeemed  tibeir  prom- 
ise of  coining  to  tea.  The  important  event  was  announced 
at  dinner  on  the  previous  day,  and  little  else  was  spoken 
of  until  the  appointed  evening  came.  Mrs.  Very  informed 
usy  with  a  solemn  air.  that  we  should  assemble  in  the  parior 
instead  of  the  basement  dining-room:  Mr.  Gkunble,  as  a 
member  of  her  family,  should  be  treated  just  as  well  as 
if  he  were  her  own  brother  ("  son,"  I  thought,  would  have 
been  more  appropriate),  and  the  Winches  should  see  what 
her  beha\'ior  was,  as  compared  with  theirs.  They  might 
hurt  her,  if  they  liked :  thank  Fortune,  her  house  was  well- 
known,  and  her  boarders  stood  by  her  faithfuL 

«  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  with  becoming  gravity,  "  we 
must  give  Ganiblo  a  lift,  now  he 's  in  trouble.  Old  Winch 
keeps  his  deposits  in  our  bank,  but  I  won't  let  that  stand 
between  me  and  what 's  right** 

Mrs.  Mortimer  bent  her  stiff  neck  assentingly. 

We  were  all  seated  in  the  parlor  when  the  bell  rang. 
Mrs.  Very  triumphantly  issued  into  the  hall  and  received 
the  interesting  couple,  while  we  waited  in  silent  expecta- 
tion until  the  usual  rustling  up  and  down  stairs  should  an- 
nounce that  the  bride  had  adjusted  her  toilette.  Then  she 
entered,  dark,  full,  and  voluptuous  in  her  form,  and  resplen- 
dent in  a  dead  golden-colored  silk.  IVIr.  Gamble,  beside 
her,  dwindled  into  a  very  conmionplace  individual,  as  he 
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no  douDi  was.  He  w&s  cordially,  if  somewhat  stifBy,  con- 
gratulated —  for  the  Very  idea  of  gentility  was  too  con- 
scious of  itself  to  be  easy  —  by  his  old  friends,  aad  the 
bride  received  the  same  with  an  added  tint  of  gracious 
deference.  She,  however,  understood  the  interest  of  her 
position,  and  determined  to  ei\joy  it. 

"Oh,  I  have  heard  of  you  all,  from  Harry  1"  she  ex- 
claimed, shiiking  hands  with  everybody,  even  myself  to 
whom  she  snid,  —  "  So,  you  have  fallen  beir  to  his  room  1 
Don't  you  let  him  in,  if  he  ever  repents  of  his  bargain  and 
wants  to  come  back  !  ° 

Then  she  cast  a  loving,  mischievous  glance  at  her  hus- 
band, who  was  radiant  with  pride  at  tlie  gay  iasdnation  of 
her  majmer.  "  Now  you  see,  Laura,  from  what  company 
you  have  taken  me  away,"  he  said,  with  a  semicircular 
bow  which  embraced  Mrs.  Very,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  and  Miss 
Tatting.  "  It  was  a  hard  struggle,  I  assure  you."  And  be 
heaved  a  ntock  sigb- 

"You  can't  make  ns  believe  that,"  said  Miss  Tatting, 
tapping  him  on  the  arm  with  a  large  green  fan. 

T3m  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  conversation  during  tea. 
It  was  not  very  intellectual,  I  admit,  but  it  was  quite  a 
pleasant  and  entertaining  change  from  our  usual  routine, 
and  1  enjoyed  it  amazingly.  Mrs.  Gamble  was  the  life  of 
the  company.  Being  privil^ed  to  give  the  tone  of  ttie 
evening,  she  did  so  with  a  will,  and  it  was  astonishing  how 
much  (itn  and  laughter  we  produced  from  the  moat  trifling 
themes.  Aflcr  her  departure  we  were  all  loud  in  our  ex- 
ptesiUDos  of  aduuratiuii.  It  was  decided,  without  a  diasent- 
ing  voice,  that  Mrs.  Very'a  family  circle  would  henceforth 
txpouae  the  cause  of  the  Gambles  against  the  Winches. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  however,  we  were  surprised  by 
a  rumor  that  the  unnatural  father  had  been  led,  either  by 
policy  or  penitence,  to  relent,  and  that  Mr.  Gamble  would 
shortly  give  up  his  situation  in  the  soap-boiling  establbh- 
ment,  to  take  an  important  post  in  Winch  &  Son's  shoe- 
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store.     1  know  not  whether  Mts.  Very  or  the  Uorti 
were  most  flattered  by  tUia  news :  either  por^  was  suW 
that  their  countenance  of  the  match  had  something  to  do 
with  it.     The  climax  to  the  general  saUsfactioii  was  given 
by  a  package  of  notes  which  came,  a  few  days  afterwai 
staling  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Winch  requested  ^ 
pleasure  uf  our  company,  on  Thursday  evening,  i 
residence,  No.  322  Columbia  StreeL 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  nature  of 
this  event  Mr.  Winch,  having  made  up  bis  mind  to  do 
the  proper  thing,  intended  to  do  it  in  the  proper  i 
Crushing  gosi^'p  and  family  estrangement  with  the  i 
blow.  The  temptation  to  attend  the  ball  was 
be  resisted,  and  our  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Wind 
came  therefore  to  a  sudden  end. 

When  the  evening  arrived,  we  marched  across  tlie  Grand- 
Street  region,  Uke  a  well-ordered  family,  Mrs.  Very  taldu 
Mr.  Mortimer's  other  arm,  Mias  Tatting  Swausford's,  t 
Miss  Dunlap  mine.  A  wmter,  in  white  cott4>n  gloves,  w 
I  at  first  took  for  Winch  junior,  received  us  at  the  e 

_  tad  ushered  us  up-stairs  to  our  respective  dressing-n 
Here  were  various  other  gentlemen,  giving  the  fmlsl 

B^uch  to  tlieir  scented  and  glistening  hair,  and  drawing! 

^fteir  new  wliite  kids.     I  imitated  their  movements.  I 
Hed  my  best  to  appear  at  ease  and  ati  fait  to  such  t 
When  we  descended  to   tlie   parlor.  Sir.  Gar 

^  '«ame  forward  at  once  to  greet  us,  and  presented  us  widj 
respectfiil  flourish  to  the  obdurate  Winch  pirt.  who  1« 
imposing  in  his  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  buff  Mar» 
vest,  and  high  white  cravaL    Mre.  Winch,  dark.  like  J 
daughter,  but  shrivelled,  which  the  latter  was  not,  b 
beside  her  lord.  In  black  satin,  evidently  ns  happy  as  i 
could  well  be.    The  reconciliation,  in  fhct.  whs  suppc 
be  mainly  her  worlc 

We.  as  tlie  son-in-lnw*s  iHends,  received  conspicuous  at- 
tention.   Sirs-  Gamble  welcomed  us  like  old  act)uninl 
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and  glided  hither  and  thither  with  a  lazy  grace,  as  she 
strove  to  stir  up  aod  blend  ub  with  the  other  social  ele* 
meats  of  which  the  party  was  composed.  This  was  not 
difficult  in  the  case  of  my  companions,  and  I  resolved,  in 
my  ignorance  of  New  York  habits,  to  imitate  them  in  ev- 
erything. Accordingly,  when  Mis,  Gamble  asked  me  if  I 
should  not  like  to  be  introduced  to  a  young  lady  "  of  a.  lit- 
erary turn."  in  whom  I  might  discover  "  a  congenial  spirit," 
J  acquiesced  with  enthusiasm,  and  soon  found  myself  seated 
beside  Miss  Levi,  a  remarkable  girl,  with  very  black  hair 
and  eyebrows,  and  a  prominent  nose.  Her  forehead  waa 
80  low,  that,  at  a  distance,  it  looked  like  a  wliite  stripe  over 
her  eyebrows.  She  wore  a  dress  which  not  merely  showed 
her  slioulders,  but  the  upper  undulations  of  her  bosom,  so 
that,  whenever  slie  bent  forward,  my  gaEe  fell  Into  a  won- 
derful twilight  region,  which  caused  me  to  blush  with  the 
sense  of  having  committed  an  impropriety. 

"  Mrs.  Gamble  tells  me  you  are  a  poet,  Mr.  Godfrey," 
she  said.     (How  had  Mrs.  Gamble  learned  that  so  soon  ?  ) 

"Oh,  I  write  a  little,"  I  modestly  answered. 

"  How  charming !  I  doat  on  poetry.  Won't  you  repeat 
to  me  some  of  yours  ?  " 

I  waa  rather  taken  aback  at  this  proposiUon,  but,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  Uiss  Levi  knew  the  ways  of  society 
better  than  myself,  I  repeated  to  her,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  some  confusion,  the  lost  song  I  had  written. 

"  It  is  beautiful  I  "  she  exclnimed,  fixing  her  large,  jet- 
black  eyes  upon  me  with  a  power  I  could  scarcely  endure 
to  meet.  "  Beautiful  1  You  must  have  been  Inspired  — 
does  ahe  live  in  the  city  ? " 

"  Who  ? "  I  aaked,  feeling  that  my  face  sufficiently  be- 
trayed me. 

■•  Uow  can  you  ask  •  who  ?  '  Mr.  Godfrey  ?  Ah,  you 
poets  are  a  sad  class  of  men.  I  'm  afraid  you  are  all  incon- 
ttant ;  tell  nie,  d»  you  think  jou  can  be  faithful  to  her  ?  " 

Some  imp  prompted  me  to  reply,  "  I  never  had  any 
doubt  of  it  before  this  evening." 
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"  Ob,  Mr.  Godfrej ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  that  is  too  badi 
Now  I  know  jou  are  not  in  earnest."  But  she  lookedj 
me  very  much  as  if  she  would  like  me  to  insbt  that  t  « 
I  could  not  carry  the  farce  any  further,  so  endeavored  1 
change  the  subject  by  asking,  "  Do  you  write,  Misa  I 

''  I  ought  not  to  tell  you,"  she  answered ;  "  but  I  C 
feel" 

Our  talk  was  here  interrupted,  probably  on  the  brink  o 
sweet  intellectual  disclosures,  by  the  sound  of  the  piano. 
It  was  Swansford,  whom  IVIrs.  Gamble  had  persuaded  to 
favor  the  company  with  one  of  his  compositions.  He  g 
to  my  surprise,  the  very  song  I  bad  just  repeated  to  S 
Levi,  with  a  tender  and  beautiiiil  melody  of  hU  own. 
generosity  touched  me,  —  for  generosity  it  really  waa,  w 
be  might  have  sung  his  own  words.  He  looked  towaids 
me  and  smiled,  at  the  close,  seeing  my  gratitude  in  my 
eyes. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  weis  released  from  Miss  Levi,  who 
took  Swansford's  place,  and  sang,  "  You  'II  Remember  Me," 
in  a  piercing  voice.  Various  songs  of  the  same  class  foK 
lowed,  and,  even  with  my  own  uncultured  taste,  I  c 
easily  understand  the  look  of  distress  on  Swansford's  i 

The  double  parlor  was  crowded,  and  it  was  not  Ion 
fore  the  songs  gave  way  to  the  music  of  two  violins  a 
harp,  stationed  under  Mr,  Winch's  portrait,  between  the 
front  windows.  The  carpets  had  been  Inken  up,  so  that 
everybody  expected  dancing.  Having  a  slight  faniitia 
with  quadrilles,  from  the  "  gatherings  "  in  Upper  Sam 
I  secured  MJss  Dunlap,  as  the  partner  with  whom  I  s" 
be  least  embarrassed,  and,  ailer  that,  was  kept  well  suf 
through  the  efibrts  of  the  Gkunbles  and  young  >V1nch. 
When  the  walta  came,  I  withdrew  to  a  comer  and  watched 
the  softly  whirling  pairs,  conspicuous  among  whom  were 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  evening.  It  was  delightfol  to 
Bee  the  yielding  grace  witli  which  she  trusted  herself  to  bis 
arm,  drUling  like  a  swan  on  the  eddies  of  s  stream,  while 
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her  hands  lay  clasped  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  Inrge,  dark 
eyes  Med  themselves  to  bis.  Happy  pair  I  If  1  were  he, 
and  she  were  Amanda  !  —  but  I  ground  the  thought  between 
my  teeth,  and  stifled  the  impatience  of  my  heart. 

Towards  midnight  we  marched  donii  to  a  room  in  the 
basement,  where  a  superb  supper  was  arranged.  Mrs.  Very 
supposed  that  it  must  have  cost  fifty  dollars,  and  she  was 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion.  There  were  oysters,  salads, 
patt^  jellies,  brandy 'peacbes,  and  bon-bons,  with  tea,  coffee, 
ices,  anil  champagne.  I  now  discovered  that  I  had  a  natural 
taste  for  these  luxuries,  and  was  glad  to  see  that  Swansford 
partook  of  them  with  a  relish  equal  to  my  own.  The  iced 
champagne,  which  I  had  never  before  tasted,  seemed  to  me 
the  nectar  of  the  gods.  Young  Winch  filled  my  glass  as 
often  as  it  was  emptied,  for  a  few  short,  jolly  speeches  were 
ui.i^e  :iiii!  >  great  many  toasts  drunk.  The  ladies  filtered 
nw.iv  lie.'bre  we  knew  it,  and  we  were  first  aroused  from  our 
delightful  revelry  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  came,  hat  in  hand, 
to  announce  that  the  Misses  Tatting  and  Ihinlap  were  wait- 
ing for  U3. 

On  the  way  home  I  confided  to  the  latter  my  interview 
with  Miss  Levi,  and  had  it  on  my  tongue's  end  to  tell  ber 
•bout  Amanda.  I  longed  to  pour  out  my  heart  to  a  sympa- 
thizing ear.  and  would  probably  have  done  it,  had  Hester 
Btreet  been  a  little  farther  ofT. 

On  reaching  the  attic  I  went  into  Swansford's  room  for 
a  little  chat,  before  going  to  bed.  He  was  highly  excited. 
He  looked  up  at  the  lithographs  of  Mendelssohn  and  Beet* 
hoven.  shook  hb  fist,  and  cried,  "  Oh,  you  grand  old  Trojans, 
did  you  ever  have  to  endure  what  I  have?  I  don't  believe 
it  I  Ton  had  lliose  around  who  knew  what  you  were,  and 
what  your  art  is,  but  I.  —  see  here,  Godfrey!  Tliis  is  the 
iiiKUie,  idiotic  stuff  that  people  go  into  ecstasies  about." 

He  sat  down  to  the  piano,  played  a  hideous,  flashy  accom- 
paniment, and  sang,  with  extravagant  voice  and  gesture,  one 
of  the  sentimental  songs  to  which  we  had  been  treated. 
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Itfacvonwlf  back  on  lot  Iwd^iB  cqkvoIbqos  of  kn^ 
ter. 

"  Mj  words  ftre  poor  ipimw^Ii*  bo  wtimiody  ^  Imt  vbat 
do  TOO  stT  to  dbese :  — 


—  ohySnd  die  Toang  bdies  turn  op  tbeir  ores  lilce  docks 
in  a  thunder-storm,  at  tkoL  and  have  no  ear  for  tlie  ^lendid 
passion  of  *  Adelalda ' !  It  *s  enoi^  to  make  one  deqnae 
tlie  human  nure.  I  could  grind  out  such  stuff  by  die  bushel ; 
whj  not  take  my  revenge  on  die  Ibols  in  this  way  ?  Why 
not  give  them  the  absurdest  satire,  which  they  shall  sodc 
down  as  pure  sentiment?  Ill  laugh  at  them,  and  they  H 
pay  me  lor  it !  Come,  Godfrey,  give  me  some  nonsense 
which  will  pass  for  a  fashionable  song ;  I  ^  in  the  humor 
for  a  bit  of  deviltry  to-night" 

"  Agreed ! "  I  cried,  springing  from  the  bed.  I  eageriy 
caught  at  the  idea,  for  it  seemed  like  a  personal  discharge 
of  my  petty  spite  against  Miss  LevL  I  took  a  pencil  and 
the  back  of  a  music-sheet  and,  as  sense  was  not  material 
to  the  composition,  in  a  short  dme  produced  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  Awav.  mv  soiil !    This  withered  hand 

Xo  more  may  sing  of  joj: 
The  roses  redden  o^er  the  land 

Which  autumn  gales  destroj'; 
Bot  when  my  hopes  shall  shine  as  ftir 

As  bowers  beneath  the  hill, 
I  *!!  bid  the  tempest  hear  my  pnyer, 

And  dream  you  love  me  still  1 

"  The  ffky  is  dark :  no  stars  intmde 

To  bind  the  brow  of  dav. 
Oh,  why  Hhould  love,  so  wildly  wooed 

KefiMe  to  turn  away? 
The  lark  iit  loud,  the  wind  is  high, 

And  Fate  must  have  her  will: 
Ah,  nought  Is  loft  mo  bat  to  die, 

And  dream  you  love  me  still  I " 
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"The  very  thing!"  exclaimed  Swansford,  wiping  away 
tears  of  the  laughter  which  had  twice  interrupted  my  reading. 
"I've  got  the  melody;  give  me  the  candle,  and  we  II  have 
the  whole  performance." 

He  sang  it  over  and  over  with  the  purest,  most  rollicking 
ilish  introducing  each  time  new  and  &ntastic  ornaments, 
until  the  force  of  burlesque  could  no  farther  go.  My  in- 
tense etijoyment  of  the  fun  kept  up  his  inspiration,  and  the 
melody,  with  its  preposterous  accompaniment,  was  fairly 
written  before  our  merry  mood  began  to  decline.  The 
piece  was  entitled  "  A  Fashionable  Song,"  and  we  decided 
that  it  should  be  offered  to  a  publisher  the  very  next  day. 

was  late  when  I  awoke,  and  in  the  practical  reaction 
from  the  nighfs  eifcitcment  I  thought  very  little  of  the 
matter  until  the  sound  of  Swansford's  piano  recalled  it. 
He  met  me,  smiling,  as  he  said,  "  Our  song  is  really  not  a 
biut  thing  of  its  kind,  though  the  kind  is  low  enough.  Sut, 
gf  course,  we  need  never  be  known  as  the  authors." 

He  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out,  with  the  manuscript  in 
his  hand.  I  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Park,  in  order 
to  make  a  call,  to  which  I  did  not  attach  any  particular 
hope,  (I  had  been  too  often  disappointed  for  that !)  but  in 
fblfilment  of  a  promise.  Among  the  new  acquaintances  I 
had  made  at  the  Wmcb  ball,  was  a  Mr.  Lettsom.  who  was 
acting  as  a  law  reporter  for  various  daily  papers.  In  the 
course  of  a  little  conversation  which  1  had  with  hun,  I 
mentioned  ray  wish  to  obtain  literary  empIojTnent  of  some 
kind,  and  asked  whether  he  knew  of  any  vacancy.  He  in- 
fonned  me  that  reporting  was  the  surest  resource  for  a 
yoimg  man  who  was  obliged  to  earn  bis  living  by  his  pen. 
Most  of  the  prominent  editors,  he  said,  had  begun  life  either 

reporters  or  printers,  and  there  could  be  no  better  school 
in  wliich  to  make  one's  talent  ready  and  available. 

jmelhing  in  Mr.  Lettsom's  pl^nncss,  both  of  fnve  and 
manner,  inspired  me  with  confidence  ui  his  judgment,  and 
1  eagerly  accepted  his  invitation  to  call  tii>on  him  itt  lh« 
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office  of  tibe  2>B%r  Wimder^  wbere  I  hoped,  at  lent,  to  hear 
WMiieUimg  that  wouid  pni  me  ob  the  light  tnck. 

I  found  him  in  the  fomdi  itoiy  of  the  hdUmg,  ata  Utfle 
desk  in  the  corner  of  a  room  filled  vith  aimiha'  deaksy  at 
which  other  gentlemen  vere  eidicr  writing  or  inq>ecting 
enonnous  files  of  newspapers.  A  large  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  was  covered  with  maps»  dicCionarieSyand  books 
of  reference.  There  was  not  mnch  conTersation,  except 
when  a  man  with  smutty  hands,  a  paper  cap  on  his  head, 
and  a  newspaper  tied  around  hb  waist,  came  in  and  said, 
**  Huny  up  with  that  foreign  news  copy !  It 's  time  the 
Extra  was  out ! "  To  me  die  scene  was  both  stnu^  and 
imposing.  This  was  the  Delphic  cave  whence  was  uttered 
the  daily  oracular  Voice,  which  guided  so  many  thousands 
of  believing  brains ;  these  w&e  the  attendant  priests,  who 
sat  in  the  very  adytum  of  the  tonple  and  perhi^  assisted 
in  the  construction  of  the  sentences  of  power. 

There  was  nothing  oracular  about  Mr.  Lettsom.  With 
his  thin  face,  sandy  eyebrows,  and  quiet  voice,  he  was  as 
ordinary  a  man  in  appearance  as  one  will  meet  in  a  day's 
travel.  He  seemed,  and  no  doubt  was,  incapable  of  endiu- 
siasm ;  but  there  was  a  mixture  of  firankness,  kindness,  and 
simple  good-sense  in  him  which  atoned  for  the  absence  of 
any  loftier  faculty.  I  had  no  claim  whatever  upon  his 
good  offices  ;  he  scarcely  knew  more  of  me  than  my  name, 
and  had  only  asked  me  to  step  in  to  him  at  an  hour  when 
he  should  have  a  little  leisure  for  talk.  I  was,  therefore^ 
quite  overcome,  when,  afler  the  first  greetings,  he  said,*— 

"  I  have  been  making  inquiries  this  morning,  at  the 
newspaper  offices.  It  is  a  pity  I  did  not  meet  you  sooner, 
as  the  Anniversaries,  when  extra  work  is  always  needed, 
are  nearly  over ;  but  there  may  be  a  chance  for  you  here. 
It  depends  upon  yourself,  if  Mr.  Clarendon,  the  chief  edi- 
tor of  the  WontUr^  is  satisfied  to  try  you.  An  insignificant 
post,  and  pooriy  paid,  at  first,  —  but  so  are  all  beginnings 
So  many  young  men  come  to  the  city  with  high  expecta- 


(ions,  that  thtre  would  be  no  difficult;  in  getdng  any  num- 
ber of  full-grown  editors  and  critics,  while  th«  apprentices' 
places  are  rarely  in  demand.  I  tell  you  this  beforehand 
We  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Clarendon." 

Before  I  could  recover  my  brenth,  we  were  in  the  sacred 
presence,  in  a  small  adjoining  room.  Air.  Clarendon  sat  at 
8  library  table,  which  rested  on  a  countless  army  of  draw 
ers.  Ue  was  writing  rapidly  on  lonj;,  narrow  slips  of  pfl- 
per,  wluch  be  numbered  and  transferred  from  his  right  to 
Ills  left  band  as  they  were  finished.  He  must  faave  beard 
our  entrance,  but  neither  lifted  his  head  nor  noticed  us  in 
any  way  until  Mr.  Lettsom  announced, — 

"  This  is  Mr.  Godirey,  the  young  gentlemiui  about  whom 
I  spoke  to  you  this  morning." 

"  Very  well,  Lettsom,"  —  and  the  latter  left  the  room. 
Mr.  Clarendon  bowed  in  an  abstracted  Vay.  pointed  with 
the  top  of  his  quill  to  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  resumed  his  writing. 

Ue  waft  a  man  of  middle  age,  good  presence,  and  with 
U  expression  of  pcnetralion,  shrewdness,  and  decision  in 
luB  distinctly  moulded  features.  His  head  was  massive  and 
finely  tbrmed ;  the  hiur,  once  light-brown,  was  now  almost 
wholly  gray,  and  the  eyes  of  that  rich  golden-bronze  tint 
which  is  as  beautiful  as  it  ia  rare.  Although  his  &ame  waa 
Iftrge,  I  was  struck  by  the  smallness,  whiteness,  and  sym- 
metry of  his  hand. 

I  took  the  sent  indicated,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 
He  wrote  luilf  of  one  of  his  slips,  and  then,  having  appar- 
ently finished  a  paragraph,  said,  without  looking  up, — 

"  So,  you  want  to  try  your  hand  at  newspaper  work  ?  " 

I  assented,  stating  tlial  I  was  willing  to  perform  any  kind 
of  h'teraty  labor  of  which  1  might  be  capable. 

**  You  have  nc%'er  done  anything  of  the  sort.  I  suppose. 
Have  you  ever  written  for  publication  ?  " 

"Y«a." 

"What?" 
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The  fbw  poems  end  the  accepted  story  seemed  tci?  Ij 
significaiit  now,  —  but  they  were  all  1  haid.    I  meotioi 
them. 

''  That  is  hardly  a  recommeDdation,"  he  said,  resiu 
his  writiDg ;  ~  mther  the  reverse.     We  want  a  plain  s^ 
exact  adherence  to  facts,  and  abo'e  all  —  quickness, 
may  have  these  qualities,  nevertheless.     Let  us  see." 

He  turned  over  a  pile  of  newspapers  at  his  right  I: 
selected,  almost  at  random,  the  BuUimorr  Amtrican,  \ 
handed  it  to  me,  saying,  "  You  will  find  the  city-news  i 
the  third  page.     Look  over  it  and  tell  me  if  you  e 
thing  of  sufficient  importance  to  copy." 

"Nothing,  unless  it  is  this  —  'Conflagration  at  Fellls 
Point,' "  I  answered,  after  rapidly  running  my  eye  up  anil 
down  the  columns. 

"  Now  go  to  yonder  table  —  you  will  find  pen  and  paper 
there  —  and  condense  this  half«o1unm  account  into  fifteen_ 
lines,  giving  all  tlie  material  facts." 

How  lucky  it  is,  I  thought,  as  I  prepared  to  obey,  that  1 
went  through  such  a  thorough  course  of  anipllfication  i 
oondensalion  at  the  lloneybrook  Academy  !     My  mind  i 
atiinlly  reverted  to  the  old  drill,  and  resimied  somethmg  0 
its  niechanicnl  dexterity.     In  fifteen  or  twenty  muiutes  % 
had  performed  the  work,  Mr,  Clarendon,  in  the  mean  t 
writing  Klciidily  and  silently  on  his  narrow  slips. 

"  It  is  done,  liir,"  I  said,  venturing  to  interrupt  him. 

"  Bring  it  here." 

1  handed  him  both  tlie  original  article  and  my  abbrevi- 
ated Ktatcmcnt  He  compared  them,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye.  Such  rapidity  of  mental « 
lion  was  little  short  of  tlie  miraculous. 

■■  Fairly  done,  for  n  be^nner,"  he  then  remarked, 
will  try  you,  Mr.  God&ey.  This  will  be  the  kind  of  woi 
I  shall  first  give  you.  You  will  make  blunders  and  i 
sioiia,  until  you  ore  better  broken  to  tlie  buxinesL 
dollars  ■  week  Is  all  you  are  worth  now ;  will  that  e 
yoM?" 
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Satiafjr?  It  was  deliverance  I  It  was  a  branch  of  Pnc 
tolus,  bursting  at  my  feet,  to  bear  me  onward  to  lUl  golden 
possibilities  !  I  blundered  forth  both  my  assent  and  grati- 
tude, which  Mr.  Clarendon,  haring  completed  his  article,  cut 
sfanrt  by  conducting  me  to  the  larger  room,  where  he  pre- 
sented me  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  addressed  at 
Mr.  Severn,  saying,  "  Mr.  Godfrey  is  to  be  set  at  condens- 
ing  the  miscellaneous.  He  will  come  here  at  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.     Have  an  eye  to  him  now  and  then." 

Mr.  Severn,  who  bad  a  worn  and  hi^gard  look,  was  evi- 
dentlf  glad  to  learn  that  I  was  to  relieve  him  of  some  of 
his  duties.  His  reception  was  mildly  cordial,  and  I  was  a 
little  surprised  that  he  betrayed  no  more  curiosity  to  know 
who  or  what  I  was. 

Overfiowing  with  joy  at  ray  unexpected  good  fortune,  I 
hastened  back  to  ilts.  Ver/s  to  communicate  the  happy 
news  to  Swansford.  But  I  was  obliged  to  control  my  in>- 
potJence  until  late  in  the  ait«moon.  When  at  last  I  heard 
hia  st«p  coming  up  the  stairs,  I  tlirew  open  my  door  and 
beckoned  him  in.  He,  too,  seemed  no  less  excited  than 
myself^  Flinging  his  hat  upon  my  bed,  he  cried  out, 
*•  Godfrey  1"  at  the  same  instant  that  I  cried  — 

"  Swansford  1  siuA  news !  hurrah  I  " 

"  Hurrah  ! "  lie  echoed,  but  his  face  fell.  "  Why,  who 
told  yon?" 

"  Who  told  me  ?  "  I  asked,  in  surprise ;  ''  why,  it  happened 
tomel" 

**  Wh<U  happened  to  you  ?  Good  God ! "  he  exclaimed  in 
sudden  alann.  "you  have  uot  gone  and  sold  the  song  to 
somebody  else  ? " 

In  the  tumult  of  my  thoughts,  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
llio  song.  With  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  comical  expression 
on  Swansford's  lace,  I  pushed  him  into  a  chair  and  trium- 
phantly told  him  my  slory. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Godfrey,"  he  said,  giving  me  his 
blind.     "  This  is  a  lucky  day  for  botli  of  us.     I  thought  I 
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ihould  ■stonish  joo.  but  tliere^  not  Dmcli  duuioe  of  Aiti 
nov,  mnd  I  'm  heartflj  glad  of  it.* 

**  What  do  voQ  mean  ?  * 

"  Let  me  tell  my  stoiy.  When  I  left  yon  at  the  P^ 
Gate,  I  started  to  go  down  to  Kettlewell*s,  but,  bj  the  time 
I  had  reached  the  Astor  House,  it  oociured  to  me,  that,  as 
he  deals  in  just  such  sentimental  songs  as  ve  have  bur- 
lesqued. I  should  have  but  a  small  chance  of  domg  any- 
thing with  him.  Besides,  I  dislike  the  man,  althoi:^  he 
published  my  compositions  when  no  one  else  would.  So  I 
turned  about  and  went  up  street  to  Mackintosh,  who  's  at 
least  a  gentlemanly  fellow.  I  produced  the  song,  first  told 
him  what  it  was,  saw  that  he  thought  the  idea  a  good  one, 
and  then  sang  it  as  well  as  I  could.  There  was  another 
gentleman  in  the  store,  and  they  both  laughed  like  the 
deuce  when  I  wound  up  with  the  grand  final  cadenia. 
Mackintosh,  I  think,  would  have  taken  the  song,  but  the 
other  gentleman  came  up,  clapped  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
and  said,  '  I  must  have  that  1 11  buy  it,  out  and  out 
Joe  shall  sing  it  this  very  night ! '  I  did  n't  know  who  he 
was,  but  Mackintosh  then  introduced  him  to  me  as  Bridger, 
of  Bridger's  ^linstrels.  '  What 's  your  price,  copyright  and 
all  ? '  he  asked.  Thinking  it  was  a  joke,  I  retorted  with, 
*  A  hundred  dollars.'  *  Fifty,'  said  he.  *  No,  a  hundred,'  I 
answered,  keeping  up  the  fiin.  *Well  —  split  the  differ- 
ence. Say  the  word,  and  here  's  your  money.'  '  Seeing 
it 's  you '  —  I  began  to  say,  but  before  I  had  finished  there 
were  seventy-five  dollars  in  my  hand,  — here  they  are !  — 
—  and  Bridger  was  writing  a  bill  of  sale,  including  the 
copyright  Mackintosh  opened  his  eyes,  but  I  pretended 
to  take  the  matter  coolly,  though  I  hardly  knew  whether  I 
was  standing  on  my  head  or  heels.  But  what  a  shame  and 
hiuniliation !  Seventy-five  dollars  for  a  burlesque  to  be 
sung  by  Ethiopian  Minstrels  I " 

"There's  neither  shame  nor  humiliation  about  it!"  I 
protested.  ^  It 's  grand  and  glorious !  Only  think,  Swans^ 
ford,  —  ten  weeks'  board  each  for  an  hour's  work  I  ** 
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"i  thmk  of  years  of  work,  and  not  an  hour  of  apprecia- 
tive recognition ,"  sdd  he,  relapsing  into  sudden  gloom. 

But  my  smishine  was  too  powerful  for  his  shadow.  I 
insisted  on  crowning  this  diet  mirabtlii  with  an  Olympian 
hatiquet  in  the  hest  oyster-cellar  of  the  Bowery,  and  car* 
ried  my  point.  We  had  broiled  oysters,  a  little  out  of  sea- 
son, and  a  bottle  of  champagne,  though  Swansford  would 
have  preferred  ale,  as  being  so  much  cheaper.  I  was  in  a 
splendid  mood,  and  again  carried  my  point 

This  raidshing  dawn  of  prosperity  melted  my  soul,  and 
there,  in  the  little  stall,  scarcely  separated  from  roystering 
and  swearing  bullies  on  either  side,  I  whispered  to  Swans- 
ford  my  love  for  Amanda  and  my  dreams  of  the  future 
which  we  should  share. 

He  bent  down  his  head  and  said  nothing,  but  I  saw  a 
tear  drop  into  his  wine. 

We  rose  and  walked  silently  homewards,  arm  in  arm. 
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CHAFTEB  XVn. 

WHICH  *COXDE3rSSS  THE  MISCEXXAKBOUB *  OF  ▲  TKABL 

Ths  next  dMj  commfncqi  lor  me  a  jiew  life  —  a  life  of 
itayonable,  r^ulated  labor,  and  ontun,  if  moderate  re- 
ward. It  vas  not  dfifficuh  to  vesmne  tlie  harness,  for  my 
temporaiT  freedom  had  not  been  soflfeiently  enjoyed  to 
tempt  me  to  prolong  it.  My  life  already  possessed  a  seri- 
ous direction^  leading.  I  fondly  beUeved,  to  that  home  of 
my  own  creation  which  my  poor  mother  had  foreseen  upon 
her  death-bed.  This  1k^  was  stroi^er  at  that  time  than 
any  literary  aspirations.  Indeed,  I  would  have  sacrificed 
the  latter  without  much  regret  provided  another  and  more 
speedy  path  to  wealth  and  distinction  had  presented  itself^ 
.  But  my  mind  had  received  its  bent  fix>m  my  cheaply  won 
triumphs  at  the  Honeybrook  Academy,  and  I  had  too  little 
experience  of  life  to  know  how  easfly  a  young  and  plastic 
nature  accommodates  itself  to  difierent  forms  of  training. 

I  took  my  appointed  desk  in  the  editorial  room  of  the 
Daify  Wonder^  and  commenced  my  allotted  labor  of  "  con- 
densiug  the  miscellaneous."  I  was  so  anxious  to  give  satis- 
faction that  no  paper  —  even  the  most  insignificant  country 
fiheet  —  passed  through  my  hands  without  being  carefiilly 
inspected.  I  sat  at  my  desk  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a 
day,  selecting,  condensing,  and  polishing  my  items,  until 
Smeaton,  the  foreman  of  the  composing-room,  —  the  man 
with  smutty  hands  and  paper  cap,  —  informed  me,  as  he 
took  my  slips,  "  You  do  pile  up  the  Miscellaneous  in  an 
awful  way ;  half  of  that  will  be  crowded  out  of  to-nighf  s 
make-up." 
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Ntit  B.  Rre,  murder,  railroad  disaster,  daring  burglury, 
uliocking  accidcDt,  tragic  occurrence,  cuHoub  plienoiiienon 
or  singular  freak  of  nntiire,  escnped  my  eyes ;  and  I  was 
begitmiiig  lo  cougratiilute  niyeelf  on  my  expertness,  when, 
oil  the  third  day,  I  received  a  most  imoxpected  hniniliation. 
I  bad  overlooked  the  residt  of  an  election  to  till  a  vacancy 
in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Tennessee,  —  a 
circumstance  which  my  coUeagues  who  ''  coiidensed  the 
miscellaneous  "  for  the  iWuru*/,  the  ^/ojuVor.and  the  ^t'PH^cr, 
had  nil  duly  conuneiuorated,  thus  distancing  tlie  Wonder 
fur  that  day.  Mr.  Clarendon's  wrath  was  both  strong  and 
freely  expressed.  It  would  have  been  still  more  severe, 
Mr.  Severn  informed  nie,  but  for  the  lucky  chance  that  the 
"  city  editor,"  in  reporting  a  fire  in  Broome  Street,  had  ob- 
tained both  the  amount  of  insurance  and  the  names  of  the 
companies,  which  were  not  mentioned  in  the  ri\al  dallies, 
and  thereby  partly  compensated  niy  oversight  I  found 
that  the  rivalry  extended  to  tlie  smallest  details  in  the  com- 
jMidtion  of  a  paper,  and  was  felt  as  keenly  by  the  subordi- 
nates of  the  establishment  as  by  the  principals.  There  was 
■n  eager  comparison  of  the  various  journals  every  morning, 
and  while  the  least  advantage  of  the  Wonder  in  point  of 
news  was  the  subject  of  general  rejoicing,  so  the  most  in- 
significant shortcoming  seemed  to  be  felt  by  each  as  a  per* 
sonal  grievance.  I  very  soon  caught  the  infection,  and 
became  ra  »en»tive  a  partisan  as  the  rest 

There  was  a  marked  change  tn  Mr.  Jenks's  matmer 
towards  nie  when  he  discovered  my  new  position.  My 
■hurt  Mtory  with  the  unmistakable  moral  was  accepted  with 
some  flattering  remarks,  to  the  efiect  that  T  was  already 
improving  in  style,  and  he  thought  he  coidd  aflbrd  to  pay 
me  ten  dollam  Instead  of  five.  He  called  me  back  when  I 
'  WM  leaving  his  office,  adding  in  a  careless  way.  "  Of  course 
«)0  know  Mr.  Withering,  the  literary  critic  of  the  Wonder, 
I  wish  you  would  just  call  his  attention  to  the  June  number 
of  'The  Hesperian.'     Here  is  an  extra  copy  for  him." 


t,  i»kti^rwig  tm  n&  dK  Wmmda;  sceowd  to  take 
Moag  fcew  nan  my  ward^a 


of  cntafai  nietali,  eUber  in  five  or  poi^xt,  seemed  sboitf  la 

be  jtMtiSed, 

When  I  returned  home  that  eTenh^,  a  aer  deliglit 
cnited  me.  Mrs.  Very  handed  roe  a  letter,  addressed  to 
"Mr.  John  Godfrej,"  in  a  coarse,  awkvutl  hand,  wfiicfa 
pttsled  me  a  little  nntil  I  noticed  the  post-mai^  "  Car^^ 
In  one  comer.  Then  I  rtnhed  up  to  mj  room,  locked  the 
door,  and  tore  open  the  enrelope  vith  trembling  haste.  A 
delicate  enclosure,  of  olky  pink  paper,  and  redolent  of 
patirhouly,  dropped  out;  but  I  resolutely  inspected  the 
rough  htwk  before  feasting  my  heatt  on  the  honeyed  temeL 
TUm  waa  Dan's  letter :  — 

"  ScsDAT,  M«y  tin  lad. 

"  Beipected  Friend,  I  reed,  yom-  favor  in  which  you  in-  ' 
formed  me  that  you  was  getting  on  §o  well  and  gave  the 
othnr  SIN  you  directed.  Thought  it  best  to  wait  for  the 
other'H  answer,  though  there  is  no  particular  news.  Sep 
Itrntti^n  goen  to  The  Buck  every  day,  and  there  's  high 
f(oingH  on  between  him  and  the  squire.  Your  friend  Mr. 
Rnnd  wan  thrrc  again.  Peojile  say  the  squire  is  speculnting 
about  I'otlHville,  und  will  cut  up  pretty  fat  some  day,  which 
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but  thought  you  might  like  to  hear 

mother  and  Sue  says  remember  me  to 

m  and  her  is  satisfied  with  one  another, 

I  told  you.     There  is  a  mistress  at 

a  right  smart  young  woman,  her 

Lvina  Willdns.     And  hoping  these  few  lines  will 

'eiyoying  good  health,  I  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

"  Daniel  Tcle." 

lliis  letter  was  almost  like  the  touch  of  Dan's  broad, 

meat  hand ;  it  brought  a  breeze  from  the  valley  with  it 
tnd  8  burst  of  sunshine,  in  which  I  beheld  the  pond,  the 
■haded  foot-path,  and  the  lonely  bank  beside  the  old  hem- 
liick-tree.  With  a  sigh  of  yearning  tenderness  I  stretched 
forlli  my  umpty  arms  and  murmured,  "Dear  Amanda!" 
T!iL;i  I  Ikissed  the  fragrant  pink  of  the  little  note,  and 
gloated  over  my  own  name,  traced  in  fine  Italian  hand. 
"Pits  words  looked  so  smooth,  so  demure,  so  gently  calm  — 
fn  short,  so  like  herself!  My  heart  thrilled  with  joy  as  I 
deciphered,  on  the  fairy  seal  of  sky-blue  wax,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  three-cent  piece,  the  words  "  foujours  Jidelf." 
After  this,  I  had  no  more  power  of  abstinence.  The  com- 
tng  jojr  must  be  tasted. 

Her  letter  was  very  short  in  comparison  with  mine,  —  so 
.iiuut,  indeed,  that  after  three  readings  1  knew  it  by  heart, 

id  COtdd  repeat  it  to  myself  as  I  walked  down  Chatham 

met     I  can  still  recaU  it,  word  by  word. 

*  Dear  John,"  (there  were  volumes  of  withheld  confession 

r  me  ID  that  one  adjective) :  — 

"  How  pleased  1  was  to  get  your  beautifal  letter  1     Ma 

U  not  at  home,  so  T  was  nlone  and  could  read  it  undis- 
turbed, fancying  you  were  near  me.  Do  you  really  think 
of  me  to  much  y  Do  I  alioagt  seem  present  to  you  ?  I 
am  scarcely  liclieve  it  yet,  although  you  say  it,  and  I  feel 
In  mj  heart  that  you  are  true.     I  am  not  a&aid  that  when 
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On  Saturday  afternoon  I  received  the  stipulated  six  dol- 
lars, which  I  felt  had  been  well  earned.  This  stun  was 
sufficient  to  pay  my  board  and  all  other  necessary  expenses, 
thus  making  me  independent  of  literature  and  il5  sciinty, 
uncertain  returns,  I  was  already  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
an  occupation  and  a  taste ;  the  narrow  bounds  of  my  life 
were  satisfactorily  filled.  I  not  only  felt  but  saw  that 
others  recognized  in  me  a  new  importance.  K^en  Mr. 
Mortimer,  identifying  me  with  the  Wonder,  seemed  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  I  was  the  depository  of  much  secret 
intelligence,  in  matters  of  current  gossip,  politics,  or  finance. 
The  demand  for  my  opinion  on  these  matters  created  the 
supply,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  soon  my  words,  until 
now  shy,  hesitating,  and  painfully  self-distrustful,  became 
assured  and  oracular.  Rand's  opinion,  as  to  tlie  neccsat^ 
of  certain  metals,  either  in  face  or  pocket,  seemed  about  to 
be  justified. 

When  I  returned  home  that  evening,  a  new  delight 
awaited  me.  Mrs.  Very  banded  me  a  letter,  addressed  to 
"Mr.  John  Godfrey,"  in  a  coarse,  awkward  hand,  which 
puzzled  me  a  little  until  I  noticed  the  post-mark,  "  Cardiff)" 
in  one  comer.  Then  I  rushed  up  to  my  room,  locked  the 
door,  and  tore  open  the  envelope  with  trembling  haste.  A 
delicate  enclosure,  of  silky  pink  paper,  and  redolent  of 
patchouly,  dropped  out ;  but  I  resolutely  inspected  tlie 
rough  husk  before  feasting  my  heart  on  the  honeyed  kemeL 
This  was  Dan's  letter :  — 

"  SuJtDAT,  May  Dm  3W. 

"  Respected  Friend,  I  reed,  your  favor  in  which  you  in- 
fonned  me  that  you  was  getting  on  so  well  and  gave  the 
other  as  you  directed.  Thought  it  best  to  wait  lor  the 
other's  answer,  though  there  is  no  particular  Dews.  Se]> 
Dratton  goes  to  The  Buck  every  day,  and  there  's  It^h 
goings  on  between  liim  and  the  squire.  Your  fiicnd  Mr. 
Band  was  tliere  again.  People  say  tlie  squire  is  apecitUtbg 
about  Pottsville,  and  will  cut  up  pretty  fet  some  day.  which 
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is  no  buaness  of  mine,  l}Ut  thought  you  might  like  to  hear 
We  are  all  well,  and  mother  and  Sue  says  remember  me  to 
him.  I  guess  Ben  and  her  is  satisfied  with  one  another, 
but  you  need  not  say  I  told  you.  There  is  a  mistress  at 
the  school  this  summer,  a  right  smart  young  woman,  her 
name  is  Lavina  Wilkiss.  And  hoping  these  few  lines  will 
find  you  enjoying  good  health,  1  remain, 

■'  Yours,  respectfully, 

"  Dajokl  Ycle." 

This  letter  was  almost  like  the  touch  of  Dan's  broad, 
honest  band ;  it  brought  a  breeze  tVom  the  valley  with  it 
snd  a  burst  of  sunshine,  in  which  I  beheld  the  pond,  the 
shaded  foot-path,  and  the  lonely  bank  beside  the  old  hem- 
lock-tree. With  a  sigh  of  yearning  tenderness  I  stretched 
fcrlJi  ii;y  cinp^  arms  and  murmured,  "  Dear  Amanda ! " 
T1j::i  I  kissed  the  fragrant  pink  of  the  little  note,  and 
gloated  over  my  own  name,  traced  in  fine  Italian  hand. 
The  words  looked  so  smooth,  so  demure,  so  gently  calm  — 
in  short,  so  like  herself  I  My  heart  thrilled  with  joy  as  I 
deciphered,  on  the  faiiy  seal  of  sky-blue  wax,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  three-cent  piece,  the  words  "  toujoun  fidele." 
After  this,  I  had  no  more  power  of  abstinence.  The  com- 
ing joy  must  be  tasted. 

Her  letter  was  very  short  in  comparison  witli  mine,  — so 
short,  indeed,  that  after  three  readings  I  knew  it  by  heart, 
and  could  repeat  it  to  myself  as  1  walked  down  Chatham 
Street.     I  can  still  recall  it,  word  by  word. 

"  Dear  John,"  (there  were  volumes  of  withheld  confession 
for  me  la  that  one  adjective) :  — 

"  How  pleased  I  was  to  get  your  henuti/ul  letter  !  Ma 
wur  not  at  home,  so  I  was  aloiu  and  could  read  it  undis- 
turbed, fancying  you  were  near  me.  Do  you  really  think 
bf  me  $o  muc/if  Do  I  alwayt  seem  present  to  you?  I 
2an  scarcely  believe  it  yet,  although  you  say  it,  and  I  fetl 
bi  my  hearl  that  you  are  tnte.     I  am  not  afrud  that  when 
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yxm  get  to  b«  a  ^eat  wnt&r,  you  will  foi^t  me  or  uif  of  Ok 
Oh,  it  b  a  iViM  to  find  one  up(>D  whnm  w«  can  tviv  !  Ton 
nay  imagine  huw  much  I  h«ve  thought  aho^it  jon  bIdm 
you  leR.  It  was  so  sudden,  and  I  ms  so  irifildrrrtt  by  what 
jou  said,  and  I  cannot  remember  what  /  &akl  or  did.  But 
I  do  not  forget  any  of  your  words.  llifT  cannot  be  unsaid, 
can  they  ?     Tell  me  truly,  now,  do  you  wish  it  canld  be  so  ? 

—  but  no.  I  will  not  otL  the  question.  We  were  at  Carters- 
town  last  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Perego  preached  from  the  text 

—  Love  is  strong  as  death,  Jealousy  cruel  as  the  grarC.  I 
wished  you  could  onty  have  heard  it  t  How  wnw  people 
cao  be  so  jealous  is  past  my  comprehension:  thejr  can't 
hsve  iDuchJaitA,  it  seems  to  me. 

*"  Oh,  your  letter  was  to  beautiful !  w>  pottief  I  am  quite 
adamed  to  send  you  my  prott  in  return.  I  ha>'e  not  your 
jfifi  of  expressing  mj-self,  and  you  must  imayinf  all  that  I 
am  not  able  to  say.  Do  not  ask  too  much  of  m<r.  I  am 
afraid  you  do  not  know  all  my  drfidencirg.  and  perhaps  I 
had  better  stop  now,  lest  I  might  disclose  thcni  to  your 
gaze.  Don't  you  think,  with  me,  that  tpr^eh  is  not  neoes- 
aary,  where  people  understand  each  other's  /m/miju  t  I 
could  be  uleot  for  yeart,  it  fate  required  it,  not  but  what 
there  is  a  great  eontolation  m  the  interchange  of  tfaoughbL 
Your  description  of  your  life  in  New  York  was  vny  inter- 
flsting,  and  I  want  to  hear  more  of  it ;  but  now  I  must  saj 
good-bye,  for  fear  of  interruption.  I  cimnot  repeaL  ^-en 
with  the  pen,  your  words  at  the  close  of  your  letter,  but  jmi 
won't  care  about  it  now,  will  you  ?  A.  B, 

"  P.  S.  —  Oh,  do  not  write  very  often  —  not  more  than 
once  in  two  or  three  months.  It  would  be  liroiuiful  if  P« 
or  Ma  or  Sep  should  find  tt  out  Tliey  all  tliink  I  am  a 
cUld  with  nn  mind  of  my  own.  And  I  cannot  look  Dan 
Yulo  in  the  face:  lie  mtutl  suspect  something,  and  what  if 
he  should  get  drunk  and  tell  I  Nut  timl  he  drinks,  hut  we 
BHu't  tcil  what  mny  happen,  and  I  am  jo  fVightimcd  fiir  Ibor 
our  poor,  /tarmUu  ItOert  should  fall  into  somclxxly'i  haodfc 
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"  N.  B.  —  I  have  received  the  HeBperian  through  the 
Post-office,  Sep  brought  it,  but  he  did  not  know  your 
hand.     How  lucky  I     Leonora's  Dream  is  lovetff  .' " 

How  ea^y  I  read,  in  those  artless,  timid  sentences,  her 
shy,  pure,  yet  steadfastly  faithful  maiden  heart !  Even  my 
own  tumultuous  utterances  of  passion  lost  their  eloquence, 
beside  the  soft  serenity  of  her  voice.  The  tender  playful- 
ness with  which  she  avoided  repeating  the  fond  epithets  I 
had  used,  quite  charmed  me.  Love  had  donned  a  witch- 
ing, coquettish  mask,  well  knowing  that  his  own  immortal 
eyes  shone  through  it.  I  was  completely  happy,  but  an 
instinct  told  me  not  t*  intrude  my  joy  on  Swansford's  mys- 
terious sorrow:  so,  that  night,  I  kept  my  room  and  wrote 
another  poem. 

My  life  now  assumed  a  somewhat  monotonous  sameness. 
For  months  I  strictly  performed  my  appointed  duties,  in- 
creasing my  circle  of  acquaintances  but  slightly,  and  acquir- 
ing no  experiences  which  seem  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
My  nature,  appareatly,  was  resting  from  the  escitements  of 
the  previous  year,  and  its  rapid,  partly  enforced  develop- 
ment was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  repose.  Little  by 
liule,  however,  I.  was  gaining  in  knowledge  of  life,  in  self- 
reliance,  and  in  power  of  discriminating  between  the  true 
and  the  false,  In  men  and  things ;  but  in  all  these  particu- 
lars I  suspect  I  was  still  behind  most  young  men  of  my 
own  age.  Certainly  1  saw  not  yet  the  out-cropping  of  the 
grosser  elements  of  human  nature  which  a  great  city  brings 
to  light,  yet  I  began  to  feel  a  dim  conviction  that  there  teas 
something,  that  my  own  innocence  and  ignorance  were 
exceptional,  and  that,  whether  in  the  way  of  observation 
or  experience,  I  had  much  to  learn. 

About  the  beginning  of  winter,  Mr.  Clarendon,  after 
bUbrming  me  that  he  considered  me  tolerably  well  broken 
to  the  harness,  and  expressing  his  satisfactton  with  my 
punctual,  steady  habits  of  work,  raised  my  salary  to  ten 
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dollara  a  week.  I  was  by  tiiis  dme  able  to  do  "  the  Afisce}-  ~ 
luieoas"  much  more  rapidly,  and  w«s  frequently  called 
upon,  in  addition,  to  write  short  items  about  the  ireatfaer, 
the  appearance  of  the  city  on  particular  occasions,  or  such 
other  indefinite  subjects  as  might  be  safely  intrusted  to  a 
new  hand.  Thus  I  became  more  and  more,  in  my  own 
estimation,  an  integral  port  of  the  Dailt/  Wonder,  but  fi>r- 
tunately  did  not  feel  the  loss  of  the  individuality  which  it 
absorbed. 

The  increase  of  my  salary,  added  to  an  occasional  windbU 
from  "  The  Hesperian,"  enabled  me  now  to  set  about  gnil- 
i^ring  a  secret  desire  «iiicfa  I  had  long  cherished.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  to  publish  a  volume.  Swan^ord,  who 
bad  great  faith  in  my  abilides,  advised  me  to  this  step ;  but 
no  persuasion  was  necessary  to  convince  me  of  its  expedi- 
tncy.  As  the  author  of  a  pt^ular  book,  I  believed  (hat 
Squire  Bratton  would  bow  bis  haughty  crest  before  me, 
and  Uncle  Amos  approach  me  with  a  penitent  confession 
of  misdemeanor.  Instead  of  running  at  tbe  stirrup,  as  X 
had  been  doing,  it  was  b  bold  leap  into  the  saddle.  Raised 
tiins,  a  head  and  shoulders  above  the  "  heartless,  imheeding 
crowd,"  I  should  spatter  instead  of  being  spattered.  It  was 
an  enticing  idea,  and  I  bad  scarcely  patience  to  wait  for  its 
iiilfilment 

In  another  respect,  however,  Swansford  was  perverse, 
and  his  perverseness  greatly  annoyed  me.  Our  "  Fashion- 
able Song  "  proved  to  be  very  popular.  It  wa.s  jniblished 
as  the  composition  of  Bridger  (of  Bridger's  Minstrels),  and 
be,  of  course,  received  all  the  fame.  It  was  even  reported 
ill  the  papers  that  his  commission  on  the  sale,  he  being 
owner  of  die  copyright,  amounted  to  more  than  a  tiiousand 
dollars.  I  was  furious  when  I  read  this  to  Swansford,  but 
he  only  smiled,  in  his  melancholy  way,  as  he  remarked, — 

"  He  is  welcome  to  the  money,  and  his  success  with  that 
stuff  reconciles  mo  to  my  share  of  the  pay.  He  would 
give  a  hundred  dollars  for  anodier,  MackintoBh  tells  ne." 
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"  Ikin't  do  it !  "  I  cried,  eagerly.  "A  hundrod  dollars 
Slid  half  the  giuns  of  the  copyright  will  be  little  enougfa. 
Think  what  we  have  lost  on  the  first  one  1 " 

"  You  forget,  Godfrey,  how  glad  we  were  to  get  it.  Whj, 
we  should  have  been  satisfied  with  one  tenth  of  tlie  sum. 
But  I  wrote  the  thing  in  h  freak  of  disgust,  which  1  have 
outlived,  tliank  God  I  Wliy  should  I  allow  such  themes  ti> 
enter  my  brain  at  all  ?  The  tinie  is  too  short,  the  mission 
too  solemn,  for  this  profane  trifling." 

"  But,  Swansford,"  I  cried.  "  you  surely  don't  mean  that 
you  will  not  write  another,  if  I  furnish  the  words  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  gravely,  and  lowering  his  voice  ahaost  to 
a  whisper ;  -  I  am  writing  a  symphony.  It  will  be  my  first 
eflbrt  at  a  work  which  mi^t  be  worthy  to  offer  to  those 
two  Masters  yonder,  if  they  were  alive.  The  first  move- 
ment is  finished  —  wait  —  sit  down  —  don't  interrupt  me  I  " 

He  took  his  seat  at  the  piano,  drew  up  his  coat-sleeves, 
turned  back  his  wristbands,  and  commenced  playing.  It 
WBs  a  !jail.  monotonous  theme,  based,  for  the  most  part,  ou 
low,  rumbling  chords,  whidi  reminded  me.  more  than  any- 
thing else,  of  distant  thunder  on  the  horizon  of  a  summer 
night.  A  certain  phrase,  running  into  the  higher  notes, 
and  thence  descending  by  broad,  lingering  intervals,  was 
several  times  repeated.  The  general  effect  of  the  compo- 
udon  was  weird  and  mystic ;  I  felt  that  I  did  not  fiUly  com. 
prehend  its  meaning. 

Swansford  at  last  ceased  and  turned  towards  me  with 
excited  eyes.  "  There ! "  he  cried ;  "  I  have  carried  it  so 
far,  but  beyond  that  there  is  a  conilision  which  I  cannot  yet 
unravel.  This  is  only  the  presentiment  of  the  stru^le; 
its  reality  is  to  come.  I  feel  what  it  should  be,  but  when 
my  mind  tries  to  grasp  it,  I  encounter  cloud  instead  of  form. 
Oh,  if  I  were  sure  of  reaching  it  at  last,  I  would  gladly 
give  sweat,  blood,  and  agony  1 " 

lie  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  bent  forward 
over  the  piano.  I  recognized  and  en\-ied  in  him  the  pres- 
ence of  a  consuming  aitislic  passion.    Involuntarily,  I  adccd 
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tnj-self  whether  my  love  of  literature  pOBsesscd  me  with  i    _ 
some  intensity,  and  vas  obliged  to  confess  that  it  did  aoL 
I  was  a  lover,  not  a  worshipper.     I  was  not  strong  enough 
to  spurn  an  avenue  of  success,  though  it  did  not  point  to 
the  highest  goal.     But  I  was  at  least  capable  of  fitting  r 
erence  for  Smansford's  loftier  and  more  delicately  cons 
tuted  nature,  and  made  no  further  reference,  then,  to  t 
olTer  he  hod  received. 

When  I  returned  to  the  subject,  a  ftew  days  afterwards,  1 
found  him  as  stubborn  as  ever.  My  share  of  the  money 
which  we  might  earn  so  easily  would  have  enabled  me  at 
once  to  publish  my  volume ;  and  as  I  was  conscious  of  DO 
special  degradntinn  in  the  first  instance,  so  I  could  not  Ibr 
the  life  of  me  feel  that  a  repetition  of  tbe  Joke  would  bc  a 
flagrant  offence  against  either  his  art  or  mine.  My  repre- 
sentations to  this  eflect  were  useless.  He  was  completely 
absorbed  in  his  symphony,  and  filled  with  a  rapt,  devotioniil 
spirit,  which,  by  contrast  with  my  position,  made  me  seem 
a  tempter,  assailing  b'ni  with  evil  suggestions.  I  was  slenl, 
and  Bridger  did  not  get  his  second  song. 

During  the  winter  my  circle  of  eKperience  was  consider- 
ably enlai^ed.  A  small  portion  of  the  "  complimentary  " 
privileges  of  tlie  Wonder  fell  to  my  share,  and  I  made  u>- 
quaintance  with  lectures,  concerts,  the  drama,  and  the  op 
era.  Swansford  sometimes  accompanied  me  to  the  latter, 
and  from  him  1  learned  the  character  and  significance  of 
works  which  had  else  impressed  me  with  a  vague,  volitpttK 
ous,  unintelligent  delight.  In  my  leisure  hours  I  underh 
the  task  of  preparing  my  poems  for  publication.  I  h 
great  a  liking  for  my  own  progeny  to  rq'ect  any  of  ll 
but,  even  then,  there  were  not  more  tJian  enough  to  6 
thin  volume  of  a  himdrcd  and  twenty  pages.  The  d 
of  a  title  puzded  me  exceedingly.  I  hesitated  for  tt  1 
time  between  "  The  Wind-Harp  "  and  "jEolian 
nies,"  until  Swansford  informed  me  that  both  were  equ« 
suggetttivt^  of  mimnlonoiis  effect.  Then  I  went  to  tl 
Le  extreme  of  sunplicity,  and  adopted  "  First  T'oei 


John  Godfrey,"  — -  which  tJie  publisher,  who  wa; 
bis  imprint  (I  paying  all  the  expenses  of  printing  and  bind- 
ing and  receiving  half  the  proceeds  of  the  sales),  rejected 
US  fatal  to  success.  It  would  never  do,  be  said,  to  announce 
"Firtl  Poems  " ;  nobody  would  buy  them  ;  I  must  presup- 
pose that  the  public  was  ^miliar  witb  my  producdons ; 
many  persons  bought,  simply  to  show  that  they  kept  up 
with  the  current  literature,  and  the  word  "  First "  would 
IcU  tliem  the  whole  story.  Why  not  say  "  Leonora's 
Dream,"  (be  saw  that  was  the  name  of  the  leading  poem*) 
"  and  Other  Poems  "  ?     And  so  it  was  settled. 

During  all  this  time  I  had  tried  to  gratify  Amanda's  wish 
witb  regard  to  the  corrciipondence.  It  was  hard,  very  hard, 
to  endure  three  months'  silence,  but  as  she  begged  it  for 
her  sake,  I  tried  to  quiet  my  impatient  bcart  and  console 
mjrgelf  with  the  knowledge  of  our  mutual  constancy.  Her 
letters  were  short,  but  precious  beyond  computation.  Her 
expressioa's  were  none  the  less  sweet  that  tliey  were  con- 
Bt&nlly  repeated:  did  not  I,  also,  repeat  over  and  over, 
without  the  possibili^  of  exhausting  their  emphasis,  my 
own  protestations  of  unalterable  love  ?  I  communicated 
my  good  fortune,  with  sure  predictions  of  tbo  bright  future 
it  heralded,  but  kept  back,  as  a  delicious  surprise,  the  se- 
cret of  my  intended  publication,  and  another  plan  which 
was  to  follow  it  As  it  was  now  evident  that  the  bonk 
could  not  be  given  to  the  world  before  May,  and  my 
twenty-first  birthday  occurred  in  June,  I  determined  to 
>be(J  a  few  days  for  a  fisit  and  present  myself  and  my  fame 
at  the  same  time.  I  should  come  Into  possession  of  my 
Ir^cy,  and  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  make  a  jour- 
ney to  Reading. 

Uow  my  dreams  expanded  and  blossomed  in  the  breaUi 
of  the  opening  spring!  Love,  Manhood,  and  Money,— 
iKiiugh  the  last  was  less  than  it  had  once  seemed  to  me,^ 
bow  boundless  was  the  first  and  how  joyous  the  second  1 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

m  WHICH  I  AGAIN  BEHOLD  AMANDA. 

*  Towards  the  end  of  May  the  important  book  appeared. 
I  am  sure  that  no  immortal  work  was  ever  watched,  through 
its  different  processes  of  incarnation,  with  such  tender 
solicitude.  I  lingered  over  the  first  proo&,  the  revised 
proo&,  and  the  printed  and  folded  sheets,  with  a  proud, 
luxiuious  interest,  and  the  final  consummation — the  little 
volume,  bound  and  lettered — was  so  precious  that  I  could 
have  kissed  the  leaves  one  by  one.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  the  "  John  Godfrey  "  on  the  title-page  reaUy  meant 
myself!  A  book  for  me  had  hitherto  possessed  a  sublime, 
mystical  individuality  of  its  own,  and  this,  which  had  grown 
beneath  my  hand,  by  stages  of  manufacture  as  distinctly 
material  as  those  which  go  to  the  formation  of  a  shoe  or  a 
stove,  was  now  to  be  classed  among  those  silent,  eloquent 
personalities  I  It  might  be  placed  side  by  side  with  "  Para- 
dise Lost "  or  "  Childe  Harold,"  on  book-shelves ;  who  could 
tell  whither  chance  or  fortune  might  not  carry  it,  or  what 
young  and  burning  lips  it  might  not  help  unseal  ? 

A  year  previous,  I  should  have  been  ready  to  expect  the 
event  announced  by  portents,  such  as  precede  the  incarna- 
tion of  a  prophet,  —  murmurs  in  the  air,  —  resUess  move- 
ments of  the  sea, — strange  moods  of  expectancy  in  men. 
But  all  my  boyish  pyrotechnics  of  fancy  had  already  dwin- 
dled down  to  a  modest  tallow-candle,  and  I  had,  now  and 
then,  my  moments  of  severe  doubt  My  book,  I  now  knew, 
was  a  venture,  but  whether  strikingly  and  immediately  suc- 
cessful, or  the  reverse,  it  would  at  least  serve  a  purpose  by 


bringing  my  name  t>efore  the  reading  public,  to  say  notliing 
of  the  dcnrer  service  which  I  confidently  awaited  from  its 
public: 

Copies  were  sent  to  all  the  principal  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  Boston.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  to 
all  prominenl  authors,  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf;  ■'  With  the 
respects  of  John  Godfrey."  My  position  in  the  Wondvr 
office  gave  tne  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whatever  critidsuis 
it  might  call  forth,  and  from  tlie  day  of  publication  I  looked 
at  the  column  of"  Book  Kolices,"  before  searching  emoDg 
tiie  local  news  for  condensable  items.  Fur  nearly  a  week 
I  saw  Dotliing,  and  was  nigh  unto  despair ;  then  came  a 
few  scattering  notices,  then  dozens  of  them  all  together, 
lliey  were  mostly  brief,  but  very  pleasant  I  was  accredited 
with  "  tender  sentiment,"  "  sweetness  of  versification,"  and 
"much  promise."  The  result  of  these  judgments  not  only 
,  satisfied,  but  elated  me.  A  little  poem,  entitled  "  The  Win- 
ter Wind,"  which  I  esteemed  much  less  than  the  longer  and 
more  ambitious  productions,  was  eitensively  copied.  In  the 
words  of  a  western  editor,  it  was  "  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
Amelia  B.  Welby."  The  feults  of  the  volume  were  indi- 
cated in  the  same  indefinite  way  as  its  merits ;  —  they  were 
"  want  of  maturity,"  "  occasional  riolation  of  metre,"  or  "  re- 
dundancy of  images,  attributable  to  youth."  Thus,  although 
very  few  copies  of  ihe  book  were  demanded  of  the  pub- 
Usher.  1  considered  it  a  flattering  success. 

All  these  notices  I  cut  out  and  carefully  preserved  in  a 
separate  pocket  of  my  portfolio.  I  have  tliem  still.  The 
other  day,  as  I  took  them  out  and  read  them  over  with  an 
objective  scrutiny  in  which  no  shadow  of  my  former  interest 
remained,  I  was  struck  with  the  vague,  mechanical  stamp 
bj  which  they  are  all  characterized.  I  sought  in  vain 
for  a  single  line  which  showed  the  discrimination  of  an  en- 
Ughtened  critic.  The  fact  is,  we  had  no  criticism,  worthy 
of  Ae  name,  at  that  time.  Our  literature  was  tenderly 
petted,  and  its  difiuse,  superficial  sentiment  was  perhaps 
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even  more  admired  than  its  first  attempts  u  r  profouoder 
studf  of  its  own  appropriate  themes  and  a.  noble  nsstrrUoD 
of  its  autonomy.  That  brief  iaterregnum  in  Euglanti  during 
which  such  nTil«rs  as  Moir,  B.  Simmons,  T.  K.  Hervey.aud 
Alaric  A.  Watts  eujoyed  a  delusive  popularity,  had  JU 
counterpart  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  All  our  genii*, 
languishing  echoes  found  speU-bound  listeners,  whom  no 
one  —  with,  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  Poe  —  had 
the  will  to  disenchant.  Hilthouse  and  Dawes,  Grenville 
Mellcn  and  Bmnard  still  sat  hlgli  on  Parnassus,  and 
Griswold  astonished  us  by  disinterring  a  whole  Pantheon 
of  forgotten  worthies. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  grateful  that  it  waa  so,  I  was 
warmed  and  cheered  by  generous  words  of  welcome,  of 
which  I  only  felt  the  sinceri^,  not  the  critical  nullity.  My 
life  was  brightened  and  made  hopeful  at  a  time  when  — 
but  I  will  not  anticipate  my  story.  The  reader  will  learn, 
before  I  close,  how  far  my  maturer  powers  ju8tilied  my 
early  ambition,  and  he  will  acquit  nie  of  scl6shncss  when 
I  express  the  hope  that  all  brambles  may  be  put  away  IVom 
before  the  feet  of  others,  as  tliey  were  put  away  from  minv. 
Whether  or  not  I  deserve  tlie  fanie  I  then  covelwl.  I  am 
stiU  grateful  for  the  considerate  kindness  which  did  not 
tenturc  to  disturb  n  nngle  illusion.  AVhat  if  those  poem* 
were  but  bubbles  thrown  up  by  the  first  warm  fcrmentatios 
of  youth  ?  For  me  they  displayed,  ntme  the  less,  tlicir 
fragments  of  nunbow  color,  and  t  do  not  see  why  I  should 
not  rejoice  in  them  while  they  lasted.  Why,  also,  ahoulil 
any  one  say  to  me,  "These  are  air  and  froth,  not  tlio  im- 
perishable opals  you  imagine  ?  °  No  ;  let  ratlicr  me,  and 
■11  such  as  brighten  their  lives  witli  similar  dreams,  bo 
[  deceived! 

I  had  worked  steadily  and  faitlifidly  for  a  year,  at  my  desk 
D  the  Wonder  oflice.  and  Mr.  Cltinrmdon  did  nnt  rcAise  my 
Ktition  for  a  week's  holiday.  Severn  agreed  to  perform  my 
luie^  to  addilioD  to  his  own,  during  my  abaenocy  wiili  Um 
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undersUoding  that  I  eliodd  retunt  the  service,  later  In  the 
Bummer.  To  Swmisford  1  confided  so  much  of  my  inteatinn 
an  regarded  the  business  with  my  uncle,  reserving  the  rest 
until  ifiy  return,  for  1  teas  still  uncertain  how  Squire  Bratton 
would  receive  the  knowledge  of  my  attachment  to  Amanda. 
The  dear  fellow  sympathized  heartily  with  my  improving 
prospects.  He  believed  in  the  promise  of  my  volume,  be- 
cause it  was  better  than  he  could  have  done,  and  his  pre- 
dictions of  my  success  in  literature  were  even  more  enthu- 
sinstic  than  my  own  secret  hopes.  He  was  a  faithful  (riend ; 
would  tliat  my  conscience  allowed  me  to  aay  the  same  of 
myself! 

My  lost  letter  from  Amanda  had  been  received  in  Afarch. 
It  was  brief  and  hurried,  and  at  any  other  lime  would  have 
fiuled  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  my  heart.  But  I  was  al- 
ready deep  in  the  ecstasy  of  my  "  first  proofs,"  and  looking 
forward  to  the  double  surprise  I  was  hoarding  up  for  her. 
"  John,"  she  wrote,  "  do  not  be  angry  at  my  short  letter,  to- 
day, for  indeed  1  am  dreadfully  afraid  Sep,  or  Dan,  or  some- 
body suspects  something.  Sep  asked  me  the  other  day 
whether  I  had  heard  from  you.  I  thought  I  should  sink 
into  the  ground,  but  I  had  to  look  him  in  the  face  and  uU 
a  Jib.  I  know  it  was  n't  right,  and  you  would  not  like  me 
to  do  it,  but  tliere  were  Pa  and  lla  in  the  room.  I  am  well, 
only  *o  nervaut.  you  cannot  think.  Dan  looks  at  me  so  queer, 
every  time  we  meet,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  right  for  us 
to  correspond  in  this  underhanded  way,  but  you  know  it  was 
your  proposition.  I  hope  you  won't  take  it  hard  that  I 
should  say  eo,  but  indeed  I  wish  there  was  some  other  way 
in  which  we  could  exchange  our  thoughd.  Mr.  Perego  and 
)ua  wife  are  here  to  tea,  and  I  have  only  five  minutes  to 
myself.  We  see  a  good  deal  of  company  now,  and  it  takes 
up  nil  my  time,  nearly.  I  sometimes  wish  I  was  my  own 
mistress,  but  I  suppose  such  thoughts  are  wrong.  At  any 
rate)  I  axD /)a/iW,  and  you  can  be  a  little  bo,  too,  —  can't 
pm?  A.  B." 
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I  did  not  nrach  wonder  that  Ammda  should  be  aomewhat 
imemsjT  lest  our  correspondence  —  the  mMnner  of  wiiidi,  to 
her  frank,  truthful  nature,  iuTolTed  a  certain  amoant  of  de- 
ception— should  be  discoTered.  I  ^t  a  sl^ht  twb^  of 
conscience  on  perceiving  that  I  was  responsive  lor  her  dis- 
quiet, and  confessed  that  her  fidth  in  me,  as  measured  bj 
her  patience,  must  exceed  mine  in  her.  Mv  lore,  certainly, 
did  not  need  the  nourishment  of  letters ;  but  silence  was  a 
pain,  and  I  was  much  better  constituted  to  enjoy  than  to 
endure.  My  answer  was  long  and  consolatory  in  its  tone. 
I  admitted  my  impatience,  hinting,  however,  that  I  hoped 
the  cause  of  it  would  soon  terminate ;  that  I  fully  i^^ve- 
dated  her  position,  so  much  more  delicate  and  diflkult  than 
mine,  and  would  release  her  from  it  as  soon  as  the  improve- 
ment in  my  fortunes  would  aUow.  Meanwhile,  I  said,  she 
should  only  write  when  she  felt  assured  that  she  ran  no  risk 
in  so  doing.  It  was  no  great  magnanimity  in  me  to  grant 
this,  under  the  circumstances,  yet  I  involuntarily  let  it  appear 
that  I  was  making  a  sacrifice  for  her  sake.  She  could  not 
help  feeling.  I  reasoned,  that  the  balance  of  patience  was 
now  restored  between  us. 

At  last  the  happy  morning  of  my  first  holiday  dawned. 
I  was  fully  prepared  for  the  journey,  in  order  to  take  the 
ten  o*clock  train  for  Trenton.  A  small  and  el^ant  travel- 
ling N-alise,  packed  the  night  before,  stood  on  the  top  of  my 
honest  old  trunk,  and  its  shining  leather  winked  at  me,  with 
an  expression  of  eagerness  for  its  mission.  Among  the 
contents,  I  need  not  say,  were  several  copies  of  ^  Leonora's 
Dream,  and  Other  Poems,"  one  of  them  bound  in  green 
morocco,  with  gilt  edges.  After  I  had  arrayed  myself  in  a 
new  travelling-suit  of  light-brown,  and  carefully  adjusted 
the  bow  of  my  cinnamon-colored  cravat,  I  took  a  good  look 
at  my  face  in  the  little  mirror,  and  commended  what  I  saw. 
I  can  still  remember,  as  if  it  were  somebody  else's  face^  the 
dark,  earnest,  iimocent  eyes,  filled  with  such  a  joyous  light ; 
the  low  brow  and  thick,  wavy  locks  of  hair;  the  smooth 
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cheelcs,  already  pale  from  my  confined  life,  and  the  thin, 
sensitive  lips,  shaded  by  a  silky  moustache,  which  would  be 
red,  no  matter  how  my  hair  had  darkened.  My  features 
were  not  regular,  and  I  never  thought  of  making  any  claim 
to  be  called  handsome  ;  but  I  was  vain  enough  to  imagine 
that  there  was  something  "  interesting "  in  my  face,  and 
that  I  would  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  my  Amanda. 
Wy  country  awkwardness,  at  least,  had  disappeared,  and  the 
self-possessed  air  which  had  come  in  its  stead  enabled  me 
to  use.  instead  of  obscure,  my  few  physical  advantages. 

My  ride  to  Trenton  was  shortened  by  the  active,  excited 
imagination,  which  ran  in  advance  and  prefigured,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  the  coming  meeting.  When  I  arrived  1 
found  lliat  I  was  too  late  for  the  afternoon  stage,  and,  on 
nccoiint  of  the  distan<fc  across  tlie  country  to  Cardiff,  would 
b(r  iiblij;  .1  to  wait  until  morning.  This  was  a  sore  inter- 
ni;  ::>  :>,  but  it  came  to  end,  and  sunrise  saw  me  once 
more  looking  on  the  green  Pennsylvanian  hills  from  the 
driver's  box.  I  enjoyed  the  fresh  summer  glory  of  the 
country  as  never  before  ;  success  was  beliind  me  and  love 
beckoned  me  on.  What  wonder  if  the  meadow-larks  piped 
more  sweetly  than  ever  the  nightingale  in  Cephissian  thick- 
ets, or  if  tlie  blue  and  green  of  sky  and  earth  held  each 
other  in  a  lovelier  harmony  than  that  of  which  Herbert 
sang  ?  As  we  drove  onward,  the  two  hills  which  rise  to 
tlie  eastward  of  Cardiff  lifted  their  round,  leafy  tops,  afar 
off,  over  the  rim  of  the  horiatn.  I  thought  them  the  gates 
of  Paradise. 

It  wus  noon  when  the  stage  drew  up  beside  the  white 
porch  of  the  well-known  tavern,  and  the  driver  announced 
to  tho  four  inside  passengers,  "  Fifteen  minutes  for  din- 
aer!"  Ilis  statement  was  noisily  verified  by  a  big  bell, 
which  issued  from  the  central  door,  followed  by  the  ami 
and  then  the  body  of  the  stout  landlord,  who  looked  at 
toe  doubtfully  as  I  entered,  but  did  not  seem  to  recog- 
nlie  roe.    I  was  rather  glad  of  this,  ds  it  proved  that  I  had 
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dioDged  consideraUy  in  my  appetnmce,  and,  I  hoped,  Hox 
the  better.  I  was  too  hungry  to  slight  the  announcement 
of  dinner,  especially  as  I  had  detennined  on  walking  over 
to  Upper  Samaria,  as  on  that  well-remanbered  autumn 
day,  a  vear  and  a  half  before. 

Taking  the  green  morocco  book  fborn  my  valise,  whidi  I 
left  in  the  landlord's  charge,  I  set  forth  on  my  journey,  in 
a  tumult  of  delicious  feelings.  I  know  that  I  was  frequently 
obliged  to  pause  when  my  breath  came  short  with  the  n^d 
beating  of  my  heart  I  anticipated  and  measured  off  the 
distance,  and  computed  the  time,  saying  to  myself  ^  In  an 
hour  more  —  in  fifty  minutes  —  in  three-quarters  "  — 

When  I  reached  the  top  oi  the  second  hill  from  Cardifi^ 
and  looked  across  the  hollow  to  the  next  rise,  where  the 
road  skirts  Hannaford*s  Woods,  I  saw  a  neat  open  wagon 
coming  up  towards  me.  The  team  had  a  familiar  air,  and 
I  stopped  and  inspected  it  with  some  curiosity.  I  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  be  pleased  or  alarmed  when  I  recognized 
Squire  Bratton  and  his  wife.  My  first  impulse,  I  fancy,  was 
to  leap  over  the  fence  and  take  a  wide  circuit  across  the 
fields  to  avoid  them ;  but  then  I  reflected  that  they  were 
probably  going  to  Cardiff,  leaN-ing  the  coast  dear  for  my 
inter>-iew  with  Amanda.  It  would  be  my  duty  to  see  them 
when  they  returned,  and  my  reception  then  could  not  be 
prejudiced  by  greeting  them  now.  I  therefore  resumed 
my  walk,  but  more  slowly,  down  the  hill. 

As  the  wagon  approached,  I  coidd  see  that  Squire  Brat- 
ton looked  more  than  usually  spruce  and  important  His 
hat  was  set  well  back  upon  his  head,  and  the  ends  of  his 
upright  shirt-collar  made  two  sharp  white  triangles  upon 
the  broad  red  plain  of  his  cheeks.  He  snapped  his  whip- 
lash continually  in  the  air,  and  the  sound  prevented  me 
from  hearing  the  remarks  which,  from  the  motion  of  his 
head  and  the  movement  of  his  mouth,  he  was  evidently 
making  to  his  wife,  lie  did  not  seem  to  recognize  me  until 
we  wore  but  a  few  paces  apart 
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"  Hallo  I  Why,  here  's  Godfrey !  "  he  exclaimed,  check 
ing  the  horses. 

I  approached  the  wheel,  and  shook  hands  with  both. 

"  Should  hardly  ha'  known  you,  with  that  hit  of  squirrel's 
tail  under  your  nose,"  said  the  Squire.  "  Coming  over  to 
see  us  all  again  ?    ITiat  's  right." 

"  Yes,"  I  aoswered  ;  "  I  am  on  my  way  to  Reading,  and 
did  not  like  to  pass  as  near  as  Cardiff,  without  calling  upon 
my  friends  in  Upper  Samaria.     I  hope  you  are  all  well." 

"  First-rate,  first-rate.  I  need  n't  ask  ymt.  You  've  got 
into  better  business  tlian  school-teaching,  I  should  reckon  ?" 

I  smiled  in  conscious  triumph,  as  1  replied,  "  Oh  yea, 
much  hetter  in  every  way." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it.  Well  —  we  must  push  on.  See  you 
again  to-night.  You  '11  find  our  house  open,  and  somthody 
there  you  '11  like  lo  see :  ha,  ha  1 " 

With  a  chuckle  of  satisfactJon  and  a  pistot-volley  from 
his  whip,  Squire  Bratton  drove  away,  leaving  me  in  a  state 
of  profound  astonishment.  What  did  he  mean  ?  Could  it 
be  that  he  had  accidentally  discovered,  or  that  Amanda 
hod  confessed,  the  truth,  and  that  he  intended  to  give  me 
a  hint  of  his  approbation  ?  It  seemed  almost  too  complete 
a  joy  to  be  real,  and  yet  I  could  give  his  words  no  other 
interpietation.  An  for  Itlrs.  Bmtton,  she  had  laughed  and 
nodded  her  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Go  on  —  it  's  all 
right  1 "  The  more  incredible  my  fortune  seemed,  the  more 
sure  I  fell  that  it  must  be  true.  An  instant  feeling  of  grat- 
itade  and  affection  for  the  old  couple  sprang  up  in  my 
heart  I  turned  about,  as  if  to  tliank  them  on  the  spot  fbr 
my  perfect  happiness,  but  their  team  had  gone  over  the 
hill.  Then  1  hastened  forward,  up  the  long  rise,  with  feet 
that  scarcely  felt  the  road. 

Again  the  charming  valley  —  how  dear  its  every  feature 
now  1  —  lay  spread  before  me.  There  was  Yule's  Mill,  and 
the  glassy  pond,  and  the  chimneys  of  Bratton's  house,  ris- 
ing out  of  a  boss  of  leaves ;  and  down  the  stream,  over  the 
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twinkling  lines  of  llie  willows,  I  could  just  see 
top  of  the  old  hemlock,  sacred  to  the  first  caiif«ssioD  ■ 
gurreniler  uf  love.     I  never  saw  &  lovelier,  hi^ipier,  i 
peaceful  scene  :  I  never  expect  to  see  its  like  again. 

Now  my  road  led  down  between  the  sloping  fields  whi 
caught  the  full  warmth  of  the  stio,  and  let  their  grain  romp 
and  roll  in  the  sweet  summer  wind,  until  it  bent  to  tJie 
level  of  the  creek,  around  the  knoll  where  I  had  sought  for 
trailing  arbutus,  on  that  day  whence  my  life  as  a  man  ought 
to  be  dated.  I  there  determined  to  cross  the  stream  above 
the  poud,  and  make  my  way  straight  through  tlie  narrow 
field  beyond,  to  Bratton's  house.  First  Amanda,  and  the 
positive  assurance  of  my  bliss!  I  sold. 

Hot  and  panting  with  excitement  and  the  rapidity  of  my 
motions,  1  gained  the  lop  of  the  knoll  at  last,  but  a  sbone's 
throw  from  the  house.  All  was  quiet  aroimd.  The  Ineee 
hid  the  windows,  and  even  the  front  veranda,  from  th« 
point  where  I  stood,  and  I  thought  of  the  magic  hedge 
around  the  palace  of  the  Sleeping  Bcau^.  The  hundred 
years  had  passed,  and  I  was  the  fortunate  prince,  come  to 
waken  my  beloved  with  a  kiss.  I  paused,  and  held  back 
the  joy  at  my  lips,  that  1  might  llie  longer  taste  its  perfect 
flavor.  All  at  once  I  heard  the  voice  of  some  one  singing, 
—  a  voice  moving  along  under  the  trees.  It  was  she  I  — 
I  saw  the  rose-tint  of  her  dress  through  the  gaps  in  the 
shrubbery.  I  saw  her  glide  along  towards  an  open  arbor 
of  lattice-work,  overgrown  with  clematit;,  which  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  lawn,  a  little  to  the  left  of  tite  bouse. 

Now  was   my  fortunate  moment!      I  sprang  over  lfa« 
fence,  crept  down  behind  the  clumps  of  lilac  and  roses,  and 
reached  the  arbor  as  ahe  was  «nging  the  line,  *'And  I 
Iten  u»  eye  still  brigMer."     (How  well    I    remember  I 
Ber  bock  was  towards  me:  she  was  looking  out,  over  A 
railing,  down  the  rood  to  the  mill.     How  lovely  her  i 
der  figure,  clad  in  pink  Uwn,  showed  in  tlic  green  li 
I  could  no  longer  oantuiu  myKclf,  but  criml  out,  kaa* 
which  I  vainly  strove  to  soften  to  a  whi^iTwr.  — 


Dear  Amanda  I " 

She  started,  witli  a  gasp,  rather  than  a  scream,  of  sup 
prise.  She  turned  and  recognized  mc :  a  fiery  blush  ran 
over  ber  face  and  neck,  but  instantly  died  away,  ieaviug 
her  very  pale.  Uer  eyes  were  fixed  upon  mine  with  an 
expreasioQ  of  alarm  ;  her  lips  moved  a  little,  but  she  seemed 
unable  to  speak. 

"  I  did  nt  mean  to  frighten  you  so,  ^Vmanda,"  I  said,  — 
"  bul  I  am  so  glad,  so  happy  1"  And  I  rushed  forward, 
threw  my  arms  around  her  waist,  and  l>ent  down  to  give 
her  the  iuss  for  which  I  had  hungered  so  long. 

But  she  screamed,  covered  her  face  with  ber  hands,  and 
twisted  herself  out  of  my  embrace.  "  Leave  me  alone  !" 
she  s^d,  in  a  low,  hard  voice,  as  she  escaped  to  the  other 
nde  of  the  table,  and  stood  there,  pale,  and  trembling  a 
little. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  darling  !  "  I  pleaded.  "  Is  n't  it  true, 
then,  that  your  father  and  mother  know  everything  ?  I 
met  them  on  the  road,  and  they  told  me  to  come  here  at 
once  —  that  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  I  thought  they 
mutt  know,  you  see,  and  that  all  our  troubles  were  over,  for 
I  'm  fi«e  at  last,  —  I  am  my  own  master,  and  now  1  can 
speak  to  your  father.  It  will  all  come  out  right,  and  we 
will  be  rewarded  for  our  patience." 

I  gently  approached  her  as  I  spoke  these  words.  But 
she  put  out  her  haud  to  keep  nie  away,  and  said,  with  her 
face  turned  from  me,  "  You  must  not  say  such  things  to 
ne,  Mr.  Godfrey." 

Something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  seemed  to  chill  my 
\'ory  blood.  I  was  so  startled  and  astonished  that  the  6rst 
thought  which  came  into  my  bead  forced  for  itself  a  pas- 
donate  utterance. 

"Amanda  I"  I  cried,  "tall  me  what  nil  tiiis  means  I 
What  liave  you  heard  ?  Has  anybody  dared  to  slander  me 
in  my  absence,  and  have  you  believed  it  ?  " 

I  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  before  she  sprang  rortli 
&t>m  the  arbor,  crying,  *■  Charles  !  Charles ! " 
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I  had  nol  heard  the  approaching  step  on  llie  lawn,  p 
dose  al  hand  arose  a  (kmitiar  masculine  voice, 
what's  the  matter,  dear?"  Looking  out,  1  was  p 
at  beholding,  three  paces  off,  my  Amanda  (I  still  t 
her  mine)  clinging  to  Charley  Rand,  who  already  bad  1 
arm  about  her  waist  Nor  did  be  relinquish  his  dasp  whj 
he  lifted  his  head  and  saw  me. 

■*  Godfrey ! "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  where  did  you  drop  fi 
all  at  once  ?  " 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if  expecting  roe  In  come 
furwiud  and  take  it.  I  stood  motionless,  striving  to  realixe 
the  fact  of  this  double  treachery.  My  tongue  dovo  to  my 
jaws,  and  I  was  unable  to  articulate  a  word. 

"  What  has  happened,  Amanda  ?  "  he  asked. 

•'  Oh,  Charles  ! "  she  murmured,  tenderly,  with  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  "  Mr.  Godfrey  has  so  fiightened  me." 

He  laughed.  "  Never  mind,"  he  said ;  "you  seem  ta 
have  fiightened  him  quite  as  badly." 

Disengaging  his  arm,  he  now  approached  me.     I  invj 
untarily  retreated  a  step,  and  my  voice  returned  to  me. 

"  Stand  back,  Rand  ! "  I  cried.  "  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?  What  right  have  you  to  hold  Miss  Bratton  in  your 
arms  ?  " 

"  Come,  now,  that 's  a  good  joke  I "  said  he,  with  an  inso- 
lent air,  —  "  Miss  Bratton  ?  Mrs-  Rand,  you  mean  1  Mrs. 
Rand  since  two  days.  I  thought,  to  be  sure,  you  had  come 
down  on  purpose  to  congratulate  os." 

I  could  nol  yet  beUeve  it.     •'  Amanda  1 "  I  said,  turn 
lo  her,  and  speaking  with  a  voice  which  I  hardly  rec 
as  my  own,  "  is  it  true  ?     Are  yon  married  to  that  n 

She  stood  up  and  looked  me  full  in  the  face.  There  wU 
not  a  quiver  of  her  eyelids,  nor  a  shade  of  deeper  color  on 
her  pale,  quiet  face.     "  Certainiy,"  she  said. 

"  Good  God  I "  I  cried ;  "  you  could  break  your  faith  with 
me,  without  a  word !  This  is  your  truth  !  Tliis  \»  your 
patient:*  !     Vim,  whom  I  have  so  loved,  for  whose  sake  I 
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hftve  so  labored  I  Rand,  did  you  know  that  she  and  I  were 
engaged  ■~~  that  slie  had  given  her  heart  to  me  —  tliat  she 
has  been  mine,  in  tlie  sight  of  God,  for  more  than  a  year 
past?" 

I  saw,  while  I  was  speaking,  that  his  face  was  beginning 
to  grow  dark.  Anianda  must  have  noticed  it  also,  and  have 
instantly  decided  what  course  to  take,  for  she  confronted 
me  without  flinching,  tlie  settled  calm  of  her  &ce  stiffening 
nto  a  hard,  cold,  cruel  mask,  in  which  I  saw  her  true 
nature  expressed,  —  tlie  mingled  nature  of  the  cat  and  the 
serpent,  fiilse,  selfish,  and  venomous. 

"  It  is  a  lie  I "  she  exclaimed.  "  How  dare  you  say  such 
things?  I  never  was  engaged  to  you  —  I  never  told  you 
tliat  I  loved  you  I  " 

"  Amanda  1 "  was  all  I  could  utter.  But  the  helpless 
appeal  of  love,  the  bitter  reproach,  the  hot  indignation  of 
on  honest  heart,  which  together  found  expression  m  that 
one  word,  were  shattered  against  the  icy  visage  of  her 
treachery.  She  turned  to  Rand,  with  a  tender,  {tightened 
ur,  saying,  "  Charles,  make  him  go  away :  he  is  certainly 
cro^- ! " 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  we  've  had  quite  enough  of  this,  God- 
frey I  Ton  were  always  a  little  vain,  you  know,  and  you 
must  n't  tliink  that  because  a  young  lady  behaves  friendly, 
and  admires  your  writings,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that 
she 's  dead  in  love  with  you.  I  don't  mind  your  prancing 
around  in  this  way,  so  far  as  I  'm  concerned,  but  I  won't 
■ee  my  wife  insulted." 

T  could  have  borne  anything  better  than  his  flippant,  pat- 
ronbnng  tone ;  but  indeed,  my  back  was  not  then  strong 
enough  to  bear  another  feather's- weight  of  burden.  It  was 
not  merely  that  the  cherished  bliss  of  my  life  was  dashed  to 
pieces  In  a  niitmeut :  I  was  outraged,  humiliated,  wounded 
at  all  points.  My  conflicting  feelings,  all  surging  towards 
the  snme  centre,  possessed  roe  whoDy,  body  and  brain,  and 
I  can  uo  longer  disentangle  them,  in  memory.     I  was  niKd. 
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**  Then  see  yourself  insulted ! "  I  shouted.  My  nraades 
.icled  of  themselves,  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Hand  re- 
ceived a  blow  in  the  face  and  tumbled  over  backwards 
upon  the  grass.  Hb  wife  screamed  and  seemed  to  be 
making  towards  me,  her  quiet  eyes  lighted  up  horribly  with 
a  white,  steely  blaze.  I  remember  turning  away  with  a 
contemptuous  laugh,  stumbling  down  the  lawn  like  a  drunk- 
en man,  with  a  dizzy  humming  in  my  ears,  and  finding 
my  way,  somehow,  to  a  lonely  nook  under  the  willows,  a 
short  distance  below  the  mill.  There  I  sat  down,  and  after 
sharp,  convulsive  pangs,  as  on  that  night  at  school  when 
Penrose  soothed  me,  the  storm  broke  into  tears.  I  covered 
my  face  with  my  hands  and  wept  long  and  passionately.  It 
was  impossible  to  think,  or  to  call  to  my  help  the  least  of 
the  consolations  which  afterwards  came.  I  could  feel  noth- 
ing but  the  deadly  hurt  of  the  wound. 

All  at  once,  as  the  violence  of  my  passion  was  wearing 
itself  out,  I  felt  a  hand  gently  pressing  my  shoulder.  I 
need  not  have  started,  with  a  sudden,  angry  suspicion  of 
further  treachery :  it  was  only  Dan  Yule.  I  took  his  hand, 
and  tried  to  say  something. 

He  sat  down  beside  me,  and  patted  my  leg,  with  a  kind 

familiarity.    "  Don't  mind  me"  said  he :  "I  guess  I  know 

what 's  the  matter,  havin'  had  a  suspicion  of  it  from  the  first 

I  seen  what  was  goin*  on  over  t*  the  Squire's,  and  had  a 

good  mind  to  ha'  writ  to  you  about  it,  —  but,  thinks  I,  it 

:4  u't  none  o'  my  business,  and  like  as  not  she 's  told  him 

!\oi»fcvlt'.  uiul  so  I  *d  better  keep  clear.     But  I  did  n't  like  it 

u»«o  iho  uu>i*o.     I  *d  just  got  in  a  big  saw-log  this  afler- 

.v\»a,  M  hca  1  st»en  you  comin'  down  from  the  Squire's,  and 

U...-U    \\ii\>  the   willers — seemed  like  as  if  you  didn't 

x*x<sA  Kiu»\%  whert^  you  was  goin'.     So  I  set  Jim  to  shut 

.X  ^k  *A»  \khcn  tlie  saw  got  to  t'other  end,  and  sneaked 

....   V  wv  ^ hat  had  become  o*  you." 

V     \\ I*  ^»**  ^'>'^  **"  *^^  ground  while  he  spoke,  and 

.\  \    \-<>^\^  ^^'^^^  ^^  (Siting  my  leg,  as  if  both  anxious  to 
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comlort  toe  in  some  way  and  fcarfiil  lest  his  presence  was 
emboirasang.  I  said  something  at  last  about  my  disap- 
pointment being  so  unexpected  —  sometliing  which  he  in- 
terpreted as  an  apology  for  my  weakness. 

•*  You  need  n't  be  ashamed  on  it,"  said  he.  "  Lots  o'  fel- 
lows tal<es  on  that  way,  only  a  man  does  n't  like  to  be  seen. 
I  s'pose  people  thinks  it  b  n't  ji.st  manly,  but  there 's  times 
when  you  can't  help  yourself.  You  don't  mean  that  you 
had  no  idee  she  was  married,  till  you  come  here  and  found 
it  out?" 

1  thereupon  told  Dan  the  whole  story,  ^jid  in  telling  it,  I 
saw  the  trick  which  Amanda  had  played  with  me  and  with 
her  own  conscience.  It  was  true  that  she  had  never  said, 
either  when  I  declared  my  love,  or  afterwards  in  her  letters, 
t'n  $0  many  words,  that  she  loved  me  :  but  this  discovery  only 
made  tlie  actual  lie  more  enormous.  There  was  conscious, 
cold-blooded  deception  from  the  beginning :  I  was  bound, 
but  not  she,  I  suppose  she  must  have  liked  me,  in  her 
passive  way ;  or  I  may  have  been  the  iirst  fish  that  came 
into  her  net.  Whatever  her  motive  was,  in  allowing  me  Ui 
believe  my  love  returned,  her  selfish  calculation  in  the  mat- 
ter, from  beginning  to  end,  was  now  apparent  When  I 
came  to  the  closing  scene  of  the  wretched  history,  Dan 
became  a  little  excited.  Instead  of  patting  my  leg.  he 
gave  it  a  spanking  slap,  and  swore,  in  a  general  way. 
without  launching  his  words  at  anybody  in  particular.  The 
blow  I  had  administered  to  Rand  put  him 
ngiiin. 

**  I  dimiig  but  I  'd  ha'  done  it  myself,  ii 
said.  "  Though  it  is  n't  likely  that  he  was 
after  nil,  if  he  did  n't  know  nothin'  about  it  before." 

The  thought  had  not  occurred  to  me.  I  immediately 
recognized  its  justice,  and  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  niyself. 

"  Well,  John,"  Dan  continued.  "  I  reckon,  now,  you  11 
come  over  and  stay  with  us  to-night.  Miss  Lavina's  back 
again  this  summer,  and  she  has  your  room :  but  Ike  "s  away. 


a  good  humor 


1  your  place,"  he 

o  much  U>  blame, 
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\i  v'opv  of  **  Leonora's  Dream."  ( 
•ad  written  a  sonnet,  —  O  nii<er 
••lest  and  the  tcMiderest  love,  to  t 
!  di»ubh'd  ])ack  the  snmptuf»us  c( 
>  tVom  me.  that  I  mioht  not  s 
»     %    >\hii'h  I,  poor  fool  I  had  writti 
•••\  eves  ;  then,  strikiiiir  fire  wi 
•v  \vk. 

^,  •  .  "  what  \s  that  for  ?  *' 
.  •  X*.  not  only  the  manuscript  b 
.  .    \  pa«;es  of  my  innnortal  ven 
■•»;   eiu'er  on  the  ground,  ai 


• .  1     ^  « 
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cablMge,  and  felt  that  my  own  gQt-edged  dreams  were  flung 
with  it  to  as  fbul  a  fote.  I  had  lost  my  love,  and.it  left  no 
consecration  behind, —  nothing  but  shame,  and  bittemesa 
of  heart,  and  contempt  for  what  I  had  reverenced  in  myself 
as  most  holy  I 


CHAFTEB  ynr, 

KBULTISS    BOW  I  CkMK   DTTO    POSSESSIOK    OP  MT   DfHEII- 


Ax  boor  before  smisel  I  found  mjsdf  i^aiii  on  tlie 
OTcriooking  the  i^Der.  I  v«s  weak  and  tired,  and  as  I 
leaned  uptm  the  fence  after  Himhing  die  long  ascent,  I  was 
conscious  of  the  dBsmal  diange  whidi  had  come  upon  the 
beantifiil  world  of  three  hours  befine.  I  saw  the  same 
woods  and  hOK  hot  the  Ibliage  had  become  hard  and  black, 
the  fidds  drearr  hi  their  flat  greenness,  and  the  sky  seemed 
to  hold  itself  aloof  in  a  cold  divorce  finom  the  landscape  to 
which  it  had  so  latdj  been  softly  wedded.  Night,  or  storm, 
or  winter,  would  have  been  less  cheerless.  An  unutter- 
able sense  of  loneliness  fiUed  my  heart  I  was  still  young 
enough  to  suppose  that  all  emotions  were  eternal  simply 
because  they  were  emotions.  I  was  sure  that  my  love 
would  never  have  fiuied  or  changed ;  now  it  was  violently 
torn  from  me,  leaving  a  pang  in  its  place,  to  inherit  its  own 
enduring  life.  The  world  could  give  nothing  to  compen- 
sate me  for  this  loss.  Better  would  it  be  if  I  could  die,  and 
so  escape  the  endless  procession  of  dark,  blighted,  hopeless 
days.  Then  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  that  Doubt  which  suspends  us,  trembling,  over  the 
abyss  of  nothingness.  I  asked  that  question  which  no  hu- 
man mind  dare  long  entertain,  —  that  question,  the  breath 
of  which  crumbles  Good  and  Evil,  Time,  Faith,  and  Provi- 
dence, making  of  life  a  terror  and  a  despair.  The  outer 
crust  of  thought,  upon  which  I  had  lived,  gave  way,  and  I 
looked  shudderingly  down  into  central  deeps  of  darkness 
and  of  fire. 
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The  struggle  which  mj  nature  was  uDdergoing  will  he 
better  imderstood  when  its  mixed  character  is  conadered 
Either  pure  sorrow  for  a  lost  love,  or  vain  yearning  for  a 
love  which  had  been  withheld,  could  have  been  compre- 
hended hy  the  heart,  and  therefore  so  grasped  as  to  be  best 
borne  ;  hut  this  —  what  was  it  ?  A  tumult  of  love  and  hate, 
—  for  the  habit  of  a  year  could  not  be  unlearned  in  a  mo- 
ment, —  disappointed  hope,  betrayed  faith,  devotion  Igno- 
i-antly  given  lo  heartless  sellislmess,  a  revelation  of  the 
baseness  of  human  nature  shed  upon  a  boundless  trust  in 
its  nobili^  I  It  assailed  all  my  forms  of  faith  at  once,  de- 
priving me  not  only  of  love,  but  of  the  supports  which 
might  have  heljied  me  to  bear  its  loss. 

I  knew  that  slie,  henceforth,  would  hate  me.  Even  if 
Bome  nidimenlary  hint  of  a  conscience  existed  in  her  na- 
ture, and  tlie  remembrance  of  her  deception  were  able  to 
gire  it  an  occasional  uneasiness,  the  blow  I  inflicted  on  her 
husband,  before  her  eyes,  more  than  cancelled  the  wrong. 
She  would  now  justiJy  herself  to  herself,  as  ftilly  as  to  him. 
If  the  story  were  ever  disclosed,  both,  of  course,  would  be 
considered  the  aggrieved  parties  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  I  the  vain,  adventurous  miscreant 

r  walked  slowly  and  wearily  back  to  Cardiff,  keeping  a 
good  lookout  for  the  vehicle  of  the  elder  Brattons,  which  I 
discerned  far  enough  in  advance  ta  avoid  successfully.  The 
landlord  by  this  time  had  fbund  out  who  I  was,  and  tor- 
tured me  with  stories  about  the  marriage,  which  I  had  not 
tact  enough  to  escape.  It  appeared,  from  what  he  said, 
that  Squire  Bralton,  Alulfurd,  and  Rand's  father,  with  some 
othera.  were  concerned  in  a  speculation  for  buying  coal- 
tands,  the  profits  whereupon  were  to  be  realized  when  a  cer- 
tain projected  railroad  had  been  built  Rand  himself  was 
believed  to  have  a  minor  share  in  the  enterprise ;  he  was 
reckoned  to  be  "a  mighty  smart  business-man,"  and  the 
Squire  took  to  him  from  the  start  He  had  frequently  come 
down  from  Beading  during  the  previous  winter,  but  the 


Tkf. 


to  Kre,  tlte 


k^dMckitj  gran  of  icfieC  vrfaeD  I  «t  lot  foond 
ted.flBrf  omoMdal  bf  cragcBia]  daffams.  I 
i^iyaK  ^y  liw^lifc  to  BBjr  aocuMaawd  pr^cr, 
fBBBBi  bid  otvaked  ihomd  a  blank  wbcR  I 
•  warn  Ae  fin  of  God.  Hen  were  nothmg  bot 
B  of  atons,  k  nid ;  life  na  a  tetii< 
paatj  mmAmh.  aad  jey,  aomm,  dn^.  lorc,  were  thmgi 
•f  oiKitii^  mnpd  aad  fcnfaafale;  tkeie  w«s  neitber  Vtr- 
kB  a^TIa  fentik  in^gfaaiirai, — nddier  ksjipiiesB  nor 
r  ^yOuKg  podtiv*  bnt  phjsical  aeosation  —  aod 
rtOeitlHaed.  So  ftr  fan  ibrinldt^  froca  these 
i^IknkaftBifal  pteaaoreb  feOowii^  tlien  to 
■aa  tenoiarifao,  on  tbe  hni^  of  diat  gulf  wb«« 


IWaoxt  d«f  I  took  Am  ab^  to  Beadmg,  peHWrnin^ 
li«  jlMaj  !■  Aa  aiMe  honientd.  ^»thetic  mood.  Tliefe 
«■»  w^  at  itee^  a  giiM  aMiifa'tiim  in  tbe  thought  that  I 
B  vhich  oonld  attach  vae  to 
toy  Miw  I  iwp>— &00  ft—  ihe  dntita  of  bhwd,  tbe  tm- 

lafbra. - 

d }  I  would  be  adlbh  too. 
I  in  Aa  evcfdng,  I  took  up  m;  qaartars 
MWi'  i  ns  n  no  rouod  to  dium  my 
I  tbe  grierance  I  had  bonie 
da  my  tangnificsat  tiing.  I  vai 
[.•riAir  aftaid  at  km  nor  bk  dRwte  to  procitr«  me  "a 
je  of  kaait.*  Neai^  two  jma*  had  di^aed  sinco  that 
r<  4fjmdi  tt  nj  Ufa,  and  I  was  bcgianing  to  see  how  much  I 
ttaggwatod  itt  chaiarter.  I  bad  no  dread  of  Ibe 
I  .IfpfaacUnf  iatarvicv.  lodeed,  I  ao  &r  relented  tuwanli 
f  dLnnI  PegfT  aa  to  take  a  oofijr  of  my  vohnae  br  preaetta- 
nttbtf. 
WboB  I  WMt  down  Pean  Street  after  bfwMut,  Ow  ust 
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morning,  to  the  well-known  corner,  I  saw  that  a  change  — 
which,  nevertheless,  did  not  surprise  me  —  had  occurred  in 
the  eatablishmenL  The  old,  weather-beaten  sign  had  dis- 
appeared, and  in  its  place  was  a  new  one,  white  ground  and 
black  letters,  shaded  with  blue :  "  Woollet  and  Himpkl's 
Grockrt  Store,"  Bolty  was  not  so  stupid  as  his  heavy 
^e  and  sleepy  eyes  proclaimed.  He  had  already  made 
his  nest,  and  would  not  be  long  in  feathering  it  comrort- 
ably. 

There  he  was,  behind  the  counter,  a  little  more  brisk  in 
bis  movements  than  formerly,  and  with  every  bit  of  his 
familiar  loquacity.  He  was  a  trifle  taller,  and  his  white  hdr 
was  brushed  straight  up  from  his  forehead  instead  of  being 
cut  short  Ilis  thick,  pale  lips  hung  half-open,  as  usual,  and 
his  eyes  expressed  the  same  lazj'  innocence,  but  I  fancied  I 
could  see  the  commencement  of  a  cunning  wrinkle  at  their 
comers.  Me  wore  a  short  jacket  of  grass-cloth,  buttoned 
in  front,  which  arrangement  I  admired,  for  1  knew  that  the 
bosom  of  his  shirt  was  not  wont  to  be  in  a  presentable  con- 
dition. 

As  I  appeared  at  the  door,  he  recognized  me  at  once. 
Catch  him,  indeed,  forgetting  any  face  he  had  ever  known  ! 
I  suspect  he  still  retained  a  sort  of  phlegmatic  liking  for 
me,  or  at  least  was  now  satisfied  that  I  could  no  longer 
intetfere  with  his  plans,  for  he  slipped  along  the  counter 
towards  me  with  every  appearance  of  cordiality,  stretch- 
ing out  his  fat  hand  as  he  cried,  "  Why,  John  GJodfrey!  Is 
that  you  now?  And  you  've  come  back  to  see  us,  after  so 
long !  I  declare  I  did  n't  know  what  had  become  o"  you  j 
—hut  you  're  lookin'  well  —  wrry  well  —  iietter  as  ever  I 
Bee  you. — Yes,  ma'am  1  The  'Peruvian  Preventative,'  did 
you  any  ?  You  could  n't  take  nothin'  better ;  we  sells  cart- 
loada  o'  boxes — cart-loads,  and  the  more  people  use  'em 
the  more  ihoy  wants  'em  1 " 

He  was  off  and  waiting  upon  the  customer,  —  a  woman 
from  the  country,  with  very  few  front  teeth  and  a  sun-bun- 


hoDg  warn  taiptj,  Bol^  n 

'Ton  was  aUttkaafpriMd,  «miA;aa?'keiiAed,>to 
MC  mj  D^K  orar  tfat  door.     Jtt  ^  beea  19  acace  r«ili,i. 

aad  we  Ve  doin'  wery  wcD — wcf;  wdl,  mdecd.    7aVt 

h  of  an  mt'resi  I  'tc  got,  tfaaagh, — 011I7  ■  qwarter,  bat 

it 's  ft  good  beginnin'.    The  c 

md  t^  >tkk  to  me.    Hr.  WooO^^  got  a  good  deal  of 
otfaer  boHDcaB  on  Us  luads  bow." 

*  Tea,"  said  I,  "  I  kaT«  heard  at  iL" 

« Coal4aiids  ?  Yes ;  jou  've  heerd  i^t  Not  t 
know  much  about  it  Ue  's  awfid  dofie,  Mr.  WaoDey  n,— 
keeps  his  own  coiouel,  as  he  njs,  and  Mullbrd  and  E 
too,  I  gues&  But  what  have  jtom  a-j)een  carma'  on  ?  You 
took  mighty  nnait,  so  I  guess  it  ha'n't  been  a  bad  spec." 

I  told  Bol^  as  much  in  reference  to  mv  position  iu  Mew 
Tork  as  I  thought  proper,  and  ^en  asked  for  my  uode. 

"  lie  's  gone  down  to  the  omawl,''  said  Bol^ ;  "  but  be  V 
be  back  as  soou  as  the  Banks  is  open." 

"  Then  1 11  go  in  an  I  see  Aunt  Peggy-" 

I  entered  ^e  little  bftck-parlor.  The  sofa  and  chain 
were  more  shiny  and  slippery  than  ever,  and  a  ja^ed  abot- 
tis  of  horse-hair  was  beginning  to  project  from  the  edges 
of  the  seats.  There  was  no  improvement  in  the  atinos> 
phere  of  the  room  since  I  had  left; — ^ nothing  had  been 
taken  away,  and  nothing  added  except  a  mezcotint  of  the 
Rev.  \Lt.  IVIellowby,  in  a  flat  mahogany  frame.  My  auDt 
was  not  there,  but  I  heard  noises  in  the  kitchen,  and  went 
thither  without  further  ceremony. 

Aunt  Peggy  was  bending  over  the  stove,  with  a  handker* 
chief  around  her  head,  an  old  calico  apron  over  her  dres% 
a  put-lid  in  one  hand  and  a  pewter  epo(»i  in  the  other. 

"  Well,  Aunt  F^gy "  said  I,  "  how  do  you  do  by  t 
time?" 
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She  W88  very  niiich  surprised,  of  course;  but  she  trans- 
fetred  the  spoon  to  the  hand  which  held  the  pot-lid,  and 
greeted  me  with  a  miicture  of  embarrassment  and  affection. 
A  few  tears  certainly  dropped  from  her  eyes,  but  I  knew 
how  easily  they  came,  and  did  not  feel  encouraged  to  make 
any  great  show  of  emotion. 

"  I  "m  glad  jou  *ve  come  to  see  us,  John,"  she  said,  in  her 
most  melancholy  tone.  "  Walk  into  the  settin'-room.  I  'd 
like  to  hear  that  you  don't  bear  malice  agiunst  your  rela- 
tions, that  meant  to  do  for  your  good.  It  seemed  bard, 
goin'  away  the  way  you  did." 

"  Ob.  Aunt  Peggy,  let  bygones  be  bygonea.  1  dare  say 
you  meant  to  do  right,  but  it  has  turned  out  best  as  it  is." 

"  I  bad  moumin'  enough,"  she  said,  "  that  things  could  n't 
have  gone  as  me  and  your  uncle  wanted ;  but  I  s'pose 
we  've  all  got  to  have  our  trials  and  tribulations." 

That  was  all  we  said  about  the  matter.  I  was  well 
dresaed,  and  gave  a  most  favorable  account  of  my  worldly 
prospects,  and  my  aunt  seemed  considerably  cheered  and 
relieved.  I  suspect  that  her  conscience  had  been  loniiented 
by  the  fear  of  her  sister's  son  becoming  a  castaway,  and  that 
she  had  therefore  been  troubled  with  doubts  in  regard  to 
the  circumstances  which  drove  me  from  her  roof.  My  suc- 
cess removed  that  trouble,  at  least.  Then  I  presented  the 
book,  in  which  I  had  turned  down  leaves  to  mark  a  few 
poems  of  a  religious  character,  which  I  thought  she  might 
read  widi  some  satisfaction.  Such  things  as  "  The  Lament 
of  Hero,"  I  knew,  would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  her.  She 
was  greatly  delighted  with  the  present,  promising  to  show 
it  to  Mr.  Cutler,  the  new  minister. 

We  were  getting  on  very  pleasantly  together,  when  my 
uncle  entered  from  the  shop.  As  Bolty  had  apprised  hun 
of  my  arrival,  his  face  expressed  more  curiosity  than  sur- 
prise. His  greeting  was  cordial,  but  its  cordiality  did  not 
strike  nie  as  being  entirely  naturd.  His  hair  had  grown 
|;rftyer,  but  there  was  no  shade  of  diiference  in  the  var- 
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nislied  cheeks  and  the  lurge  ^ht  moutli.  Intercourse  wilL 
his  new  associates  had  already  given  him  a  morv  worldly 
tar.  It  was  certain  that  neither  his  unnorthine§s  uor  hi« 
fortunate  assurance  of  "  grace  "  occupied  his  th»ughts  «o 
much  as  formerly.  Considering  what  had  passed  between 
us,  I  felt  more  at  ease  in  liis  presence  than  I  hod  antici- 
pated. 

"  You  look  very  well,  John,"  stud  he,  "  I  hope  you  havii 
l)een  at  least  successful  in  temporal  things." 

He  could  not  deny  himself  this  insinuation,  hut  I  vn  no 
longer  sensitive  on  the  point,  and  did  not  notice  it.  Of 
course,  I  ^presented  my  ni^Siirs  to  him  in  the  most  pros- 
perous light,  setting  forth  my  promi^g  chances  for  the 
ftiture,  while  feeling  in  my  heart  their  utter  hollowness  and 
vanity. 

'■  Well,  you  're  settled  at  a  business  that  seems  to  siut 
you,"  he  salA.  "  That 's  a  good  thing.  Tou  've  gone  your 
way  and  I  've  gone  mine,  but  there  need  not  be  any  diffi- 
culty between  us." 

"  No,  Uncle  Amos,"  I  replied.  "  I  have  learned  to  take 
care  of  myself.  The  prindpal  object  of  my  visit  is  to  re- 
lieve you  from  all  further  trouble  on  my  account." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why,"  I  exclnimed,  a  little  astonished,  "  don't  you  know 
that  I  am  twenty-one?" 

"  Twenty-one !  Oh  —  ah  !  Yes,  I  see.  Are  you  sure 
of  it  ?    I  iHd  not  think  it  was  so  soon." 

Soniehow,  Iiis  words  made  an  unpleasant  inipresision  upon 
me.  I  soon  convinced  him,  by  the  nieudon  of  certain  dates, 
that  I  knew  my  own  ^e,  anil  then  added,  "  I  am  now  en. 
titled  to  my  money,  you  know.  If  you  put  out  last  year's 
Interest,  there  must  have  been  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
dollars  due  to  me  on  the  finjt  of  April," 

"  Yes,"  said  he.  "  of  course  I  put  it  out.  But  I  really 
did  o't  suppose  you  would  want  the  capital  at  oni-e-  I  did  nt 
—  hm,  well  —  niitkc  arrangements  to  have  It  ready  at  • 
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moment's  warning.  You  see,  John,  you  ehould  h&ve  noti- 
fied me  in  die  proper  way  beforehand.  This,  I  may  say, 
IS  not  notifying  me  at  all.  Besides,  why  should  you  want 
the  money  now  ?  What  mill  you  do  with  it  ?  You  surely 
would  n't  think  of  speculating  in  the  stock-market ;  that  'd 
be  throwing  it  to  the  four  winds.  If  you  put  it  in  the  sav- 
ings-bank, you  '11  only  get  five  per  cent,  instead  of  six,  as 
you  get  now.  Why  not  let  it  be  where  it  is  ?  Use  the 
interest  if  you  want :  I  might  advance  you  this  year's, 
though  it 's  put  out  too,  —  but  when  you  've  got  your  cap- 
ital safe,  keep  it  so." 

'  wish  to  have  my  own  money  in  my  own  hands,"  1 
answered,  rather  coldly.  "  I  never  supposed  a  notification 
would  be  necessary,  as  you  knew  I  was  entitled  to  receive 
the  money  as  soon  as  I  came  of  age.  I  conader  myself 
capable  of  taking  care  of  it,  and  even  if  I  should  lose  it, 
that  is  altogether  my  own  business." 

Oh,  no  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  my  uncle.  He  rubbed 
his  shiny  cheek  and  stretched  out  his  lower  jaw,  as  if  per- 
plexed. "  You  are  entitled  to  the  money,  that  is  all  right 
enough,  but  —  but  it's  still  out,  and  I  don't  see  how  I 
could  get  it,  just  BOW." 

At  any  rate,  you  can  transfer  the  bond  —  or  whatever 
it  is  —  to  me.  That  will  be  equivalent  to  the  money,  for 
the  present." 

Dhcle  Amos  grew  very  red  in  the  face,  and  was  ^lent 
for  a  few  minutes.  His  arm-chair  seemed  to  be  an  uneasy 
He  looked  at  me  once,  but  instantly  turned  his  eyes 
away  on  encountering  mine.  At  last  he  said,  "  I  can't 
well  do  that,  John,  iiecause  it  a'n't  invested  separately  — 
it 's  along  with  a  good  deal  of  my  own.  You  see,  it 's  this 
way,  —  ni  tell  you  nil  about  it,  and  tlien  I  think  you  11  be 
satisfied  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  I  've  gone  into  nn 
operatioD  with  some  other  gentlcmon.  —  wc  keep  mlfaer 
duk  nbout  it,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  say  anything.  —  and 
■«  've  bought  up  a  big  tract  of  land  in  Monroe  Coun^ 
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among  the  mountains,  where  there  *b  sure  to  be  oobL  It 
a'nt  worth  much  now,  but  when  the  ndlroad  Is  opened, 
there's  no  telling  what  we  mayn't  sell  out  far.  The  road^ 
pretty  sure  to  be  put  through  in  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
the  loss  of  interest*  in  the  mean  time  will  be  nothii^  in 
comparison  to  the  profit  we  shall  make  by  the  operation. 
There  are  ten  thousand  acres  in  all,  and  I  was  pat  down 
for  one  thousand ;  but  there  were  other  expenses,  surveyors, 
and  we  had  to  pay  a  geolo^st  a  big  price  to  take  a  quiet 
look  at  the  place ;  so  I  had  n't  enough  of  my  own,  without 
putting  yours  with  it  I  intend  you  shall  go  share  and 
share  with  me  in  the  profits.  You  may  get  six  hundred, 
or  six  thousand  per  cent  instead  of  six.  Don't  you  see 
how  much  better  that  will  be  for  you  ?  " 

^  No,  I  don't  I "  I  cried.  I  was  again  thunderstruck,  and 
the  bitter  tumult  of  my  feelings  b^an  to  rage  anew.  *^  I 
see  only  this,  that  you  had  no  right  to  touch  a  cent  of  my 
money.  It  was  put  in  your  charge  by  my  poor  mother,  to 
be  returned  to  me  when  it  should  become  due,  not  to  be 
risked  in  some  mad  speculation  of  yours,  about  which  I 
know  nothing  except  that  one  infernal  scoundrel  at  least 
is  engaged  in  it !  Tou  to  warn  me  against  risking  it  in 
stocks,  indeed  I  If  you  meant  me  to  go  share  and  share 
with  you,  why  did  you  ask  me  to  be  satisfied  with  six  per 
cent  ?  " 

^ly  uncle's  eyes  fell  at  these  words.  I  saw  my  advan- 
tage, and  felt  a  wicked  delight  in  thus  holding  hun  at  my 
mercy.  His  face  looked  clammy,  and  his  chin  dropped, 
giving  a  peculiarly  cowed,  helpless  expression  to  his  mouth 
When  he  spoke,  there  was  a  tone  in  his  voice  which  I 
had  never  before  heard. 

"  I  know,  John,"  he  said,  "  that  you  don't  like  me  overly, 
and  perhaps  you  won't  believe  what  I  say ;  but,  indeed,  I 
did  mean  to  share  the  profits  with  you.  I  thought,  only, 
if  you  'd  leave  the  money  in  my  hands,  I  would  n't  say  any- 
thing about  the  operation  yet  awhile.  It 's  done  now,  and 
can't  be  helped." 
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"  Why  not  ?  "  I  asked.  "  You  can  borrow  the  Dioney,  on 
your  house  and  store.  Give  me  what  beioDgs  to  me,  and 
you  may  keep  all  the  profits  of  your  •  operation,'  —  if  you 

■er  get  any  !  " 

He  looked  around  with  an  alarmed  air,  carefully  closed 
the  kitchen-door,  and  then,  resuming  his  seat,  bent  forward 
and  whispered,  "  I  had  to  do  that,  as  it  wna.  I  raised  all 
I  could  —  all  the  property  would  bear.  It  was  'most  too 
much  for  nic,  and  I  could  n't  have  turned  the  comer  if  I 
had  n't  sold  out  a  quarter  interest  in  the  grocery  to  Bolty. 
I  wish  you  could  understand  it  as  I  do,  —  you  'd  see  that 
it 's  a  sure  thing,  perfectly  sure." 

It  was  enough  for  nie  that  Bratton,  Mulford,  and  the 
Bands  were  concerned  in  the  business.  That  fact  stamped 
it,  in  my  mind,  as  a  cheat  and  a  swmdle,  and  my  uncle,  it 
■eemed,  was  no  better  than  the  others.  I  was  fast  harden- 
ing into  an  utter  disbelief  in  hmuan  honesty.  It  was  not 
BO  much  the  loss  of  the  money  which  I  felt,  though  even 
that  had  a  sanctity  about  it  as  the  double  bequest  of  my 
dead  father  and  mother,  which  I  had  hoped  would  bring 
a  blessing  with  its  use.  I  had  learned  to  earn  my 
living,  and  knew  that  I  should  not  suffer  {  but  I  was 
n  the  dupe  of  imposition,  the  innocent  victim  of  out- 
rage. 

I  was  conscious  of  a  strong  bodily  chill :  the  teeth  chat- 
tered in  my  head.  I  rose  ftom  my  seat,  turned  to  him  for 
the  last  time,  and  said,  "  Amos  WooUey,  you  know  that 
you  have  acted  dishonestly,  —  that  you  have  broken  your 
trust,  both  to  my  mother  and  me.  I  thought  once  that 
you  were  trying  sincerely  to  serve  God  in  your  own  blind, 
bigoted  way ;  but  now  1  see  that  Mammon  is  your  master. 
Get  yo»  a  change  of  heart  before  j'ou  preach  it  to  others. 
~  will  not  prosecute  and  ruin  you,  by  showing  to  the  world 
joar  true  character,  tfaoiigh  you  seem  to  have  cared  little 
whether  or  not  I  was  ruined  by  your  act.  If  you  should 
tTOT  repent  and  become  honest,  you  will  restore  me  my 
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iaberiUnoe ;  but,  miiO  yon  do  it,  I  shall  not  call  you '  uncle, 
I  shall  Dot  take  jonr  band,  I  shaU  not  ^ter  your  door ! " 

Hh  chin  dropped  lower,  ciul  hi&  eyes  were  fixed  on  nw 
vilh  a  reproachful  expression,  as  he  listened  to  my  sharp 
words.  I  put  on  my  hat  and  turned  towards  the  door. 
"  John ! "  he  cried,  "  you  are  wrong  —  you  will  one  day  be 
sorry  for  what  you  have  said." 

Aunt  Veggi'  at  that  moment  entered  from  the  kitchen. 
"  Tou  're  not  goin'  away,  John  ?  "  she  said ;  "  you  11  come 
back  to  dinner  at  twelve  ?" 

"  Xo,  ftunt,"  I  answered ;  "  I  shall  probably  never  come 
back  again  to  see  you.  Good-bye ! "  And  I  picked  up  her 
hanging  hand. 

"  What  aib  you  ?     What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Ask  your  husband." 

I  went  icto  the  store,  closing  the  door  behind  me.  Whea 
I  saw  Bolty's  face  I  felt  sure  that  he  had  been  eavesdrop- 
ping. He  did  not  seem  surprised  that  I  was  going  away, 
and  I  fancied  there  was  something  constrained  and  artifi- 
cial in  his  parting.  "  Come  back  right  soon,  and  see  us 
again  I "  Perhaps  I  wronged  him,  but  I  was  not  in  a 
mood  to  put  the  best  construction  upon  anybody's  acts  or 
words. 

I  walked  up  Penn  Street  at  a  rapid  rate,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  left,  and  found  m)-self,  before  I  knew  it, 
high  up  on  the  aide  of  Penn's  Mount,  beyond  and  above 
the  city.  The  walk  had  chased  away  the  chill  and  stag- 
nation of  my  blood.  I  was  flushed  and  panting,  and  choos- 
ing a  shady  bank,  I  sat  down  and  looked  once  more  upon 
the  broad,  magnificeDt  landscape.  I  was  glad  that  my 
brain,  at  last,  bad  become  weary  of  thought  —  that  I  could 
behold  the  sparkle  of  the  river  and  the  vanishing  blue  of 
the  mountains  with  no  more  touch  of  sentiment  or  feeling 
than  the  ox  grazing  beside  me.  I  accepted  my  fortune 
with  an  apathy  which,  it  seemed,  nothing  could  ever  break. 
If  I  could  but  live  thus,  1  said,  seeing  men  as  so  tnany 
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bladi  mites  in  the  streets  of  yonder  ci^,  hearing  only  a 
confused  hum  of  life,  in  which  the  individual  voice  of  eveij 
pusion  is  lost,  and  be  content  myself  with  the  ample 
knowledge  of  my  existence  and  the  sensations  which  be- 
bmg  to  it,  I  might  sdll  e]g>erience  a  certain  amount  of 
luy^nness. 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

I  WBICa   1    DIKE   WITH   XB.  CXAKENDON  AND    UAKB   1 
ACQUAINTAIiGE   OP  KR.  OBAHDAGEG. 

I  WAS  back  again  at  my  post  before  my  stipulated 
Of  absence  had  expired.    Mr.  Clarendon  was  evidently  m^ 
prised,  but  not  disagreeably  so,  at  my  unespected  letum, 
and,  when  I  reported  myself  to  him  in  his  private  officet 
asked  me  to  lake  a  seat  —  a  thing  he  had  never  done 
niy  first  interview.     Beyond  an  occasional  scolding, 
by  a  brief  word  of  commendation,  my  mtercourse  with 
had  been  very  Umited,  but  I  had  acquired  a  profound 
spect  both  for  his  character  and  his  judgment 

After  I  was  seated,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  pushed  die  long 
lips  of  paper  to  one  side,  and  looked  at  me  across 

ble. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Godfrey  ?  "  he  asked,  after  s  pause.  J 
Just  twenty ^jne." 

much  the  better.  Ton  have  plenty  of  time  3 
find  out  what  you  can  do  best  Or  are  you  like  most  yoi 
men  who  can  write  a  little,  and  suppose  that  you  ore  C 
ble  of  everything  ?  " 

"I  never  supposed  that,"  I  protested. 

"  I  have  looked  through  your  book,"  be  continued, 
had  presented  him  with  a  copy  soon  after  its  pnblicatK 
"  It  b  about  like  nine-tenths  of  the  poetry  that  is  publis 
nowadays,  — a  good  deal  of  genuine  feeling  and  » 
but  no  art  Judging  by  the  degree  of  literary  cultlvnt 
In  the  public,  —  whicli  I  have  had  tt  £ur  opportunity  i 
learning,  —  I  should  think  it  would  be  generally  liked. 
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1  dont  want  you  to  be  misled  by  this  ftct  Tou  have  a 
ready  pen ;  your  talents  are  quick  and  flexible,  and,  with 
proper  schooling,  you  may  become  a  useful  and  successful 
newspaper  writer.  But  I  don't  think  you  will  ever  achieve 
distinction  as  a  poet.  Are  jou  not  very  fond  of  reading 
Moore,  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Hemans?" 

I  assented,  with  a  mixture  of  sitfprise  and  embarrass' 
mcnt.  Mr.  Clarendon's  unfavorable  opinion,  however,  af- 
fected me  mucb  less  than  it  would  have  done  a  fortnight 
eooner. 

"  Let  me  advise  you,"  he  said,  "  to  drop  those  authors  for 
a  whDe,  and  careflilly  read  Wordsworth.  I  would  not  ask 
you  to  cease  writing,  for  I  know  the  request  would  be  use- 
less ;  and,  except  in  the  way  of  fostering  a  mistaken  am- 
bition,  it  can  do  you  no  harm.  Tour  prose  style  will  be 
none  the  worse  from  the  greater  compactness  of  thought 
and  tile  richer  vocabulary  which  poetry  gives.  Only,"  he 
ftddcd,  with  a  smile,  "  pray  keep  tlie  two  in  separate  boxes. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  mix  them  as  some  writers  do." 

I  assured  Mr.  Clarendon  that  I  was  by  no  meaas  certain 
of  my  vocation ;  that  the  volume  was  an  experiment,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  tolerably  successful,  hut  1  did  not  sup- 
pose it  Gnally  settled  the  question.  I  was  greatly  obliged 
Ihr  his  good  opinion  of  my  talents,  and  would  read  Words- 
worth as  he  recommended.  I  was  then  about  to  withdraw 
from  the  room,  hut  he  detained  me  a  moment  longer. 

■•I  am  going  to  propose  a  change  in  your  duties,"  he  said. 
"Touare  now  fiimitiar  with  the  composition  of  a  newspaper, 
and  can  do  better  service,  I  think.  In  the  City  Department. 
It  is  not  so  mechanical  as  your  former  work,  —  requires 
tptickness,  correctness,  and  a  sprightly  style.  You  will  Iw 
nvA  out-of-doors,  of  cotirse.  and  you  may  find  it  a  little 
hnmssing  at  the  start.  But  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
•alary,  and  you  must  expect  to  earn  it" 

I  willingly  accepted  the  proposal,  for,  to  be  candid,  I  wna 
getting  tired  of  the  monotony  of  "  condensing  the  mtscella. 
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neous."  The  increase  of  m j  salary  to  fifteen  dollars  a  we^ 
was  also  welcome.  My  satisfaction  in  saving  a  portion 
of  my  earnings  was  gone,  but  a  gloomier  motive  supplied 
Its  place.  It  was  well  to  be  lodepeDdent  of  the  selfish  race 
of  men, —  to  work  out  the  proud  and  contemptuous  L'berly, 
which  I  proposed  to  myself  as  my  sole  future  aim. 

Mrs.  Very  welcomed  me  back  with  the  empretsement  due 
to  a  member  of  her  domestic  circle.  Mr.  Mortimer  shook 
hands  with  me  as  we  went  down  to  dinner,  with  an  air  which 
said,  "  I  admit  your  equality  ; "  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  bent  her 
neck  some  three  quarters  of  an  inch  more  than  usual,  as 
she  allowed  her  tightly  gloved  hand  to  rest  for  a  second  in 
mine.  Miss  Dimlap  being  absent  on  a  visit  to  her  friends 
in  the  country,  my  seat  fell  next  to  Miss  Tatting,  who  made 
loud  and  particular  inquiries  as  to  how  I  found  my  rela- 
tives, and  was  it  a  nice  part  of  the  country,  and  which  way 
do  you  go  to  get  there,  and  did  the  ladies  come  to  New 
York  to  buy  their  trimmings,  —  all  of  which  I  could  have 
well  spared.  Swansford,  I  could  see,  was  truly  happy  to 
have  me  again  as  his  vis-fi-vis,  and  in  spite  of  my  determi- 
nation to  tnist  no  human  being,  I  could  not  help  acknowl- 
edging that  he  really  seemed  to  think  himself  my  friend. 
When  we  had  talked  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  the  attic,  I  was 
almost  sure  that  he  was,  and  that  I  was  his.  The  numb, 
steady  ache  of  my  wounds  was  beginning  to  tire  me  j  I 
longed  to  cry  out,  even  though  I  were  heard. 

It  was  a  still,  sultry  evening.  We  sat  together  at  the 
window  until  the  stars  came  out,  and  looked  down  on  the 
ifelt  partitions  between  the  back-yards,  and  the  mosquitoes 
began  to  rise  from  a  neighboring  rain-water  cistern.  Swans- 
ford  had  played  lo  me  his  last  composition,  —  something  in 
the  minor  key,  as  usual, — and  I  felt  the  hardness  and  cold- 
ness of  my  mood  give  way. 

"  Come,  old  fellow,"  I  said,  "  I  am  five  dollars  a  week 
richer  than  I  was.    Let  us  go  out  and  baptize  the  circum- 
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He  was  quite  readj  to  join  me.  He  had  a  pinched  and 
hungjy  look  ;  Mrs.  Very's  provender  was  not  adapted  to 
his  delicate  taste,  and  there  were  days  when  he  scarcely  ate 
enongh  lo  support  life.  We  walked  up  the  Bowery,  arm 
hi  arm,  crossed  through  Grand  Street  to  Broadway,  and 
finally  descended  into  a  glittering  cellar  under  the  Metro- 
politan Hotel.  1  had  resolved  to  be  as  splendid  as  pos- 
it was  not  long  before  we  wer'?  installed  in  a  little 
room,  as  white  and  bright  as  paint  an  \  gas  could  make  It, 
with  dbhes  of  soft-aheU  crabs  and  lettuce  before  us,  and  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  in  ice,  on  the  floor. 

I  had  a  presentiment  that  I  should  tell  Swansford  evciy- 
tbing.  and  1  did.  But  it  was  not  until  the  crabs  and  lettuce 
tad  ^appeared,  and  an  additional  half-l>ottle  found  its  way 
lo  the  cooler.  I  had  no  fault  lo  find  with  his  sympatliy. 
He  echoed  my  bitterest  denunciations  of  the  treachery  and 
■elfi&hness  of  men.  but  would  not  quite  admit  the  utter 
Iklsehood  of  women,  nor,  moreover,  my  claim  to  be  con- 
ridered  the  most  wronged  of  human  beings. 

What  can  be  worse  ?  "  I  cried,  quite  reckless  whether 
or  not  my  voice  was  heard  in  the  neighboring  stalls.  "  Can 
jvni  tell  me  of  any  harder  blow  than  that  ?  I  don't  beUeve 
Hi" 

There  were  tears  of  outraged  love  in  my  eyes,  and  his 
seemed  to  be  filling  too.  He  shook  his  head  mournfully, 
■nd  said,  "  Yes,  Godfrey,  there  is  a  worse  fate  than  yours, 
contempt  for  her  will  soon  heal  your  love :  but  think, 
BOW,  if  she  were  true,  if  she  were  all  of  womanly  purity  and 
that  you  ever  dreamed  her  to  be,  if  you  knew  that 
At  could  never  love  but  yourself.  —  and  llien,  if  she  were 
Ibrced  by  her  heartless  family  to  marry  another  I  Think 
what  It  would  be  to  know  her,  day  and  night,  given  to  him, 
—  to  still  believe  that  her  heart  turned  to  you  as  yours  to 
iw, —  to  add  endless  pity  and  endless  agony  to  (he  yeam- 
"  g  rf  love  I " 

ffi>  hands  were  %ht)y  clasped  on  the  table  before  tam. 
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and  the  tears  were  ruDoing  down  lus  thin  cheeks  aa% 
Rpoke.  I  knew  his  story  now,  and  my  pity  for  his  svi 
ings  beguiled  me  into  semi-forgetfulness  of  my  own.  I  wag 
unable  to  speak,  but  stretched  out  my  hand  and  grasped 
his.  Our  palms  met  in  a  close,  convulsive  pressure,  «nd 
we  knew  that  we  were  thencerorth  fiiends. 

The  next  day  I  was  both  surprised  and  fluttered  ou 
recdving  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr.  Clarendon.  Mr. 
Severn,  who  shared  tlie  honor,  stated  to  me  confideutiftlly, 
*'  He  would  n't  have  done  It,  if  he  did  n't  look  upon  you  as 
one  of  our  stock  workers,"  it  was  one  of  his  Wond^  din- 
ners, as  they  were  called,  embracing  only  gentler 
nected  in  some  way  with  the  paper.  He  was  in  i 
of  giving  three  or  four  every  year,  —  a  large  an 
dinner  in  the  winter,  and  smaller  ones  at  intervals  of  tl 
niontlis.  Mr.  Horrocks,  the  chief  editor  of  the  Ave 
gave  similar  entertidnmenl^  to  his  subordinates,  and  I 
was  a  standing  dispute  between  them  and  us  of  the  Won 
as  to  which  gentleman  had  the  honor  of  originating  { 
custom. 

I  dressed  myself  in  my  best  to  do  fitting  honor  to  ti 
occa^on,  and  punctually  as  the  clock  struck  six  rang  the 
bell  of  Mr.  Clarendon's  door,  on  Washington  Square.  A 
mulatto  gentleman,  with  a  dress-coat  rather  finer  than  my 
own,  ushered  me  into  the  drawing-room,  which  was  emp^. 
Mr.  Clarendon,  however,  immediately  made  his  appeamnce 
and  received  me  with  great  heorUness  of  maimer.  lie  bad 
entirely  put  off  his  official  fixity  of  face  and  abruptiiosafl' 
speech,  and  I  hardly  knew  him  in  his  new  character  of  t 
amiable,  genial  hoKt. 

"  We  shall  have  but  few  guests  to-day,"  he  said,  "  a 
family  leaves  for  Newport  ne\t  week.    Mrs.  Clarendon  and 
ray  niece  will  join  us  nl  dinner,  and  there  will  be  aitotlier 
young  lady,  1  believe.     Mr.  Brondagee  and  yourself  a 
tht!  only  bachelors,  and  I  must  Iw'k  to  you  li 
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He  anuled  as  he  sold  this,  and  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  smile 
and  say  something  polite  in  return ;  but  the  effort,  I  am 
nfraJd,  must  have  resulted  in  a  dismal  grin.  I  wus  not  in  a 
Londition  to  sit  down  and  entertain  a  joung  lady  with  flip- 
pant and  elegant  notliings.  However,  there  was  already  a 
rustling  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  three  ladies 
advanced  towards  us-  First,  Mrs.  Clureudon,  a  ripe,  buxum 
blond  of  forty,  in  dark-blue  silk,  —  altogether  a  cheery 
apparition.  Then  the  niece.  Miss  Weldon,  tall,  slender, 
with  a  long  face,  high  forehead,  black  eyes,  and  smooth, 
dark  hair.  She  had  the  air  of  a  daughter,  which  I  presume 
she  was,  by  adoption.  Mr.  Clarendon  had  but  one  child, 
a  son,  who  was  then  at  Ilari'ard.  Miss  Weldon's  friend,  as 
I  judged  her  to  be,  was  a  Miss  Ilaworth  (I  think  that  was 
the  name  —  I  know  it  reminded  me  of  Mary  Chaworth),  a 
quiet  creature,  with  violet  eyes,  and  light  hair,  rippled  on 
the  temples.  Her  face  seemed  angularly  familiar  to  me, 
and  yet  I  knew  I  hod  never  seen  her  before.  I  mutely 
bowed  to  both  the  young  ladies,  and  then  turned  to  answer 
a  remark  of  Mrs.  Clarendon,  inwardly  rejoicing  that  she 
had  saved  me  from  them. 

Mr.  Severn  presently  entered,  carrying  his  unhappy  face 
even  to  the  festive  board.  He  had  the  air  of  being,  as  he 
perhaps  was,  permanently  overworked,  and  was  afflicted 
with  tlie  haliit,  wliich  he  exercised  unconsciously,  of  fre- 
quently putting  his  hnud  on  his  side  and  heaving  a  deep 
sigh.  Yet  he  was  a  shrewd,  intelligent  fellow,  and,  although 
usiudly  a  laagiiid,  hesitating  talker,  there  were  accidental 
moments  when  he  flashed  into  respectable  brilliancy.  After 
the  greedngswere  over,  I  was  glad  to  see  that  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  niece,  leaving  Mrs.  Clarendon  to  me. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  six,  and  Mr.  Clarendon  began  to 
show  signs  of  impatience.  "  Withering  stays."  said  he  to 
bis  wife ;  "  as  for  llraiidagee,  I  should  not  much  wonder  if 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  it  He  seems  to  have  the  nm 
of  a  great  many  houses." 
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A  violent  ringing  of  the  beU  (bOowed  his  ttonb,  ml  the 
two  delinquents  entered  U^tber.  I  alreauty  knew  Mr 
Withering,  aiid  (elt  grateful  to  him  for  bk  lundlj  notice  Hi 
my  volume,  but  he  was  not  otherwise  atlnictire  lo  me.  tit 
was  a  man  of  tbtrty-sii,  with  a  prematurely  dtj,  solemn  air. 
He  wore  a  full,  dark-brown  b^rd,  and  his  thick  hair  «M 
parted  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  hide  two  curious  knobs  on  hit 
temples.  I  used  to  wonder  what  Miss  Hitchcock  < 
predict  from  those  organs:  I  was  sure  there  ' 
bunips  of  the  kind  on  my  own  skull.  Perhnps  they  n 
•ented  the  critical  faculty,  for  Mr.  Withering  uever  w 
anything  but  notices  of  books.  He  read  all  the  Eng 
reviews,  and  was  quite  a  cyclopedia  of  certain  I ' 
mfonuation  ;  but,  sonieliow,  a  book,  in  passing  thn 
aleuibic,  seemed  to  exhale  its  finer  aroma,  to  part  with  1 
succulent  juices,  and  become  more  or  less  i 
Nnmes,  at  the  sound  of  which  I  felt  inclined  to  bow  ^ 
knee,  rattled  from  his  tongue  as  dryly  as  salts  and  i 
tmm  n  chemist's,  and  I  never  conversed  with  him  with 
feeling  that  my  imaginative  barometer  had  fallen  sevf 
degrees. 

Mr.  Brnndagee  was  barely  known  to  me  by  name.  He 
was  tlitt  author  of  several  dashing  musical  articles,  whidi 
bad  beou  published  in  the  Wonitfr,  during  the  opera  scks 
and  had  crenU^d  a  temporary  sensation.  Since  then  he  ll 
nwailed  Mr.  Bellows,  the  great  tragedian,  in  several  sks| 
CM  chumcterized  rather  by  wit  and  Impertinence  than  |) 
found  dramatic  criticism :  but  everybody  read  and  enj 
them  nunc  tho  leas.  He  wa«  said  to  be  the  scion  of  a 
and  aristocratic  &m[Iy  in  Naw-Haven.  had  passed  thra 
enllege  witli  high  honors,  and  aflerwards  spent  i 
ytiirs  and  a  moderate  fortune  in  rambhng  all  over  Eon 
and  tlia  GariL  He  had  now  adopted  journalisni,  It  f 
reported,  as  an  easy  mode  of  making  his  tastes  ■ 
iKlcnta  inifqx>rt  hhn  In  such  splendor  as  was  still  f 

Ho  made  his  salutations  with  a  jolly  self^possesson  - 
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noisy,  flashy  glitter  of  sentences  —  nliich  quite  threw  the 
rest  of  us  into  the  shade.  The  ladies,  I  saw,  were  specially 
interested  in  making  his  acquaintance.  Wlien  dinner  was 
announced,  be  carried  ofi*  Mrs.  Clarendon,  without  waiting 
for  the  host's  beckon  or  looking  behind  him.  Mr.  With- 
ering followed  with  Miss  Weldon,  and  then  Mr.  Clarendon 
ofTered  his  arm  to  Miss  Haworth.  Severn,  pressing  his 
Bide,  and  heaving  profound  sighs,  brought,  up  the  rear  with 
me.  I  hastened  to  take  the  unoccupied  seat  at  Mrs.  Qar- 
endon's  left  hand,  though  it  did  not  properly  belong  to  me. 
The  lady  was  too  well-bred  even  to  look  her  dissatisfaction, 
and  Mr.  Withering  was  tlius  interposed  between  me  and 
tlie  niece. 

Hy  shai'e  of  the  entertainment  was  easily  performed. 
Mr.  Brandagce,  on  the  opposite  side,  monopolized  the  con- 
versation from  the  start,  aud  I  hud  nothing  to  do  but  look 
and  listen,  in  the  intervals  of  the  dinner.  The  man's  6ce 
interested  me  profoundly.  It  was  not  handsome,  it  could 
hardly  be  called  intellectual,  it  was  very  Irregular:  I  could 
almost  say  tliat  it  was  disagreeable,  and  yet,  it  was  so 
mobile,  it  ran  so  rapidly  through  striking  contrasts  of 
expression,  and  was  so  informed  with  a  restless,  dazxling 
life,  that  I  could  not  turn  my  eyes  away  from  It.  llis  fore- 
bead  was  sloping,  narrowing  rapidly  from  the  temples  down 
to  the  hrows,  his  eyes  dark-gray  and  deeply  set,  and  his 
noee  very  long  and  strmght,  the  nostrils  cut  back  sharply 
on  either  side,  like  the  barbs  of  an  arrow.  His  upper  lip 
was  very  short,  and  broken  in  from  the  line  of  hts  profile, 
as  If  he  hod  been  kicked  there  by  a  horse  when  a  child- 
It  was  covered  with  a  moustache  no  thicker  than  an  eye- 
brow, —  short,  stubby  hairs,  that  seemed  to  resist  growth, 
and  resembled,  at  a  little  dbtauce,  a  coarse  black  powder. 
The  under  lip  and  chin,  on  the  contrary,  projected  con^d- 
srably,  and  the  latter  feature  terminated  in  a  goat-like  tuft 
of  hair.  [lis  cheeks  were  almost  bare  of  beard.  Wbea 
he  «poke  slowly,  his  voice  seemed  to  catch  somewhere  in 


just  uK  nrtnt 
of  wtiat  I  bad  feh  OP  fina  iHiii^  Ptauoae.  Thehtterie- 
peDed  me,  in  spile  ot  the  s/tmmg  wiUmLikm  oC  hsbeutj; 
bat  3Ir.  Bnmdagee  repeOed  waft  m  every  feature,  jet  at  the 
aame  time  drev  me  byvmids  him  witb  a  anyilar  fiwcinatiML 
Ilia  kngiiage  was  botd,  briDiaat.  fall  of  stutfing  paradosea 
and  unexpected  grotesqoencaaes  of  fencr;  wichaL  he  ws 
•o  agile  and  adroit  of  fence  that  it  was  afanost  impossible 
to  pin  him  except  by  weapons  sinuhu*  to  his  own.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Clarendon  at  once  admired  and 
disliked  him.  The  ladies,  howerer.  were  evidently  cspd- 
vated  by  his  brilliancy,  and  helped  lum  to  monopoGxe  tlie 
attention  of  the  table. 

He  had  just  completed  a  veiy  witty  and  amusing  de- 
scription of  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
talk,  while  a  wonderful  mayamtmse  was  broi^t  upon  the 
table,  when  Miss  WeldoOf  bending  around  Mr.  Withering 
addressed  him  with,  — 

*'  Dh,  Mr.  Hrandagee,  did  you  ever  hear  Rubini?  " 
'*  I  did"  Kaid  he.  ^  Not  on  the  stage.  I  'm  hardly  old 
enough  for  that,  if  you  please.  But  when  I  was  living  in 
Turin,  I  called  one  evening  on  my  old  friend.  Silvio  Pel- 
lico,  and  found  him  dressed  to  go  out  Now  I  knew  that 
he  lived  like  a  hermit,  —  I  had  never  seen  him  before  in 
Mwallow-tails,  —  so  I  started  back  and  said,  'cos'  e  ? '  *To 
C'ount  ArrivainaleV  says  he,  'and  only  for  Rubini*s  sake.' 
•  Will  Kuhini  bo  there  ? '  I  yelled;  *  hold  on  a  minute !'  I 
tiM>k  the  first  fiacre  I  could  find,  gave  the  fellow  five  lire 
extra,  f^alloped  home  and  jumped  into  my  conventionalities, 
snuti^hod  up  Silvio,  and  off  we  drove  to  Arrivamale's  to- 
gether. True  enough,  Rubini  was  there,  old  and  well  prs^ 
•ervetl,  but  he  sang  —  and  I  heard  him  I " 
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"  WliBt  did  jou  think  of  tua  singing  ? "  asked  the  de- 
lighted Ujm  Weldon. 

"All  _fiorilurf.  The  voice  was  in  rags  aud  tatters,  but 
the  method  was  there.  You  know  how  Uenedetli  sings  the 
^finalt  of  Lucia  ?  —  lifting  up  his  fista  and  carrjing  the  »os- 
ttnuto  the  whole  breadth  of  the  stage  :  —  well,  Buhini 
would  have  kept  it  dancing  up  and  down,  and  whirling 
round  and  roimd,  like  a  juggler  with  four  brass  balls  in  the 
That  W!is  what  he  sang,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
btW  alma  innamora-ha-ka-koo-hoo-koo-hoo-ah-ha-ha-ta  I  " 

There  was  a  general  shout  of  laughter  at  this  burlesque 
iniitaUon  of  poor  Rubini,  which  Mr.  firando^ee  gave  in  a 
cracked  talsetto.  There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his  accom- 
plishmenU.  After  tnking  a  fork-full  of  the  mayunnaiu,  he 
turned  to  Mrs.  Clarendon  with  an  enthusiastic  face,  ex- 
claiming, ''  Admirable  !  I  congratulate  yoti  on  your  cook  i 
or  is  Mr.  Clarendon  liimself  the  author  ?  !t  is  a  part  of 
on;  cmio  tliat  the  composition  of  a  salad  requires  a  high 
order  of  intellect,  as  well  as  character,  tact,  and  the  insdncla 
of  a  gentleman.  Horace,  Cervantes,  and  Shakspeare  would 
have  been  good  hands  at  it ;  8t  Paul  would  have  done  it 
splendidly  I " 

In  spile  of  what  had  gone  before,  I  was  startled  and 
shocked  at  this,  and  I  believe  Urs.  Clarendon  did  not  like 
the  irreverence.  But  Mr.  Brandagee  rattled  on  without 
regarding  her,  — "  It  is  n't  modest  in  me  to  proclaim  my 
own  skill,  hut,  then,  noliody  ever  accused  me  of  modes^. 
Uodesty  is  an  inconvenient  article  &r  gentlemen's  use.  I 
am  prouder  of  my  triumph  at  the  TVoi'jr  Priro  than  of  any- 
thing else  in  my  life.  There  were  only  three  of  us,  —  Paul 
de  Kock  and  poor  AlOed  de  Musset  l^cn  we  came  to  the 
salad  t  saw  tlieir  eyes  sparkle  i  so  much  tlic  better  —  I  had 
planned  a  surprise.  So  I  picked  up  the  dish,  turned  it 
around,  smelled  it  suspiciouily,  pulled  it  about  a  little  with 
a  fork,  and  then  said  to  tlie  garfon, '  0U3  pn  .' '  I  wish 
/ou  vuuld  have  seen  their  fiices;  I  am   sure  De   Kock 
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groimd  '  barbare  !  '  between  his  teeUi.  But  I  promised  to 
give  them  a  substitute,  started  tbem  on  their  old,  e^-e^las^ 
tug  dispute  about  the  battle  of  Zara,  —  one  maintaiD(>d  thnt 
there  had  been  sucb  a  battle,  and  the  other  that  there  bad 
n't,  —  got  the  ingredients  I  wanted,  and  set  to  work.  Thej 
were  hard  at  it,  throwing  Barbarossa  and  Dandulo,  and  1 
don't  know  who  else,  across  the  table  at  each  other's  heads, 
when  I  put  their  plates  before  them  and  said,  'M»fly«/' 
Each  of  them  made  a  grimace,  ^d  took  a  little  morael 
with  an  iur  of  suspicion.  Whea  they  bad  fairly  tasted  it, 
they  looked  at  each  other  for  a  fiill  minute  without  saying 
a  word.  Then  De  Eock  drew  a  long  breath  and  cried  out, 
'  ineToyab/«  ! '  and  De  Musset  answered,  '  htonnt !  '  We 
Ehook  hands  alt  around,  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  and  alwa)'B 
ttitoytd  each  other  from  that  very  night.  Poor  De  Mus* 
8et!" 

After  the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  dgar«  were  brought  on 
the  table.  Mr.  Clarendon,  I  noticed,  did  not  smoke,  and  1 
thought  he  seemed  pleased  that  I  followed  his  example. 
Mr.  Severn  and  Mr.  Withering  puffed  tlieir  cigars  deli- 
cately and  cautiously,  and  drew  nearer  to  their  chief,  wfaOe 
Mr.  Brandagee,  blowing  a  great  cloud,  poured  out  a  glaas 
of  claret  and  then  pushed  the  decanter  across  to  me. 

"  They  are  talking  over  Wonder  matters,"  he  said,  taking 
Mrs.  Clarendon's  chair.  "  That  is  very  fair  Lafitte  j  tiy  it 
But  I  prefer  Clos-Vougeot  after  dinner." 

I  took  a  glass  of  the  wine  rather  than  confess  my  igno- 
rance of  the  proper  thing,  in  the  presence  of  sudi  on  au- 
fliority. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  asked,  "  are  you  the  Mr.  Godfrey  who 
has  just  published  a  volume  of  poems  ?  I  read  TVither- 
ing's  notice  of  it :  I  wish  you  would  send  me  ■  copy." 

I  gratefully  promised  to  comply. 

*■  I  think  we  all  begin  in  that  way.  I  published,  in  my 
eenior  year,  'Alcibiades  at  Syracuse  ;"  — don't  say  yoB  *« 
heard  of  it.  because  I  know  you  have  n't     I  have  not  aeea 
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the  tiling  lor  ten   jears,  but  I  dare  sa,v  it 's  insufierablfl 
tra^b.     I'oetry  doeb  n't  pay.     Do  you  know  tliere  ore  not 
X  poets  in  the  world  who  could  live  on  tbe  profits  of  their 
veraes  ? " 

"But  it  is  not  money  alone."  —  I  begun,  and  then 
■topped,  seeing  the  ends  of  his  projectinj^  under-lip  curi 
around  tbe  ends  of  the  short  upper  one,  in  a  peculiar, 
mocking  smile.  I  felt  instantly  how  green  and  senli' 
ueotal  I  must  appear  in  his  experienced  eyes. 

I  know  all  you  were  going  to  say,"  he  remarked,  no- 
ticing  my  silence.  "  I  wiis  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  ages 
ago>  It 's  pretty  welt  scrubbed  out  of  me,  hut  I  recognize 
the  smell.  You  believe  in  fame,  in  a  sort  of  profane  com' 
ing.down  of  the  fiery  tongues,  don't  you  ?     You  've  been 

tinted,  and  shampooed,  and  brushed,  and  combed  by 

le  barber- Apollo,  for  an  elegant '  mission.'  have  n't  yoa  P 
And  the  unwashed  and  uncombed  multitude  will  tarn  up 
their  noses  and  scent  you  afar  off,  and  say  to  each  other, 
'  Let  us  stand  aside  that  The  Poet  may  pass  1 ' " 

I  was  too  dazzled  by  the  grotesque  fancy  of  the  image  to 
feel  much  hurt  by  its  irony.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  curi- 
oos  to  know  what  a  man,  whose  youth,  he  confessed,  had 
known  dreams  similar  to  mine,  now  thought  of  Literature 
and  of  Life,  after  such  a  large  experience  of  both.  I 
therefore  laughed,  and  said,  "  I  don't  expect  any  such  rec- 
o^iitioa  as  that  i  —  but  is  it  not  better  to  have  some  faith 
in  tbe  work  you  undertake  ?  Could  any  one  be  a  good  poet 
wbo  despised  his  mission,  instead  of  believing  in  it?" 

"The  greatest  poet  of  this  generation,"  he  said,  "is 
Heine,  who  b  n't  afraid  to  satirize  himself,  —  who  treats  his 
poetic  faculty  very  much  as  Swift  treated  Celia.  The  mis- 
•aoa,  and  the  anointjug,  and  ail  that,  are  pleasant  supersti- 
tioDs,  I  admit ;  but  one  can't  live  in  the  world  and  hold  on 
o  them.  Tbe  man  who  is  n't  a&aid  to  look  at  the  naked 
truth,  under  all  this  surface  flummery,  is  the  master.  You 
believe,  I  suppose,  that  all  in«i  are  naturally  kind,  and 
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good,  and  honest, — that  politicians  nre  pore  patriots,  m 
clergymen  are  s^ts,  and  merchanU  never  t&ke  advant^ 
of  each  other's  necessities,  —  that  all  married  couples  k 
each  other,  and  all  young  lovers  will  be  true  till  death  " 
I  could  not  bear  this.     My  blood  was  up.  and  I  t 
rupted  him  with  a  passionate  earnestness  which  c 
strangely  with  the  cold-blooded,  negligent  cynicii 


"  I  am  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  tiiat,"  I  said.     "  1  I 
that  men,  and  women  too.  are  naturally  selfish  and  h 
have  no  particular  respect  for  them ;  and  if  I  should  d 
fame,  it  would  only  be  for  the  sake  of  making  them  resiiq 

He  looked  at  me  more  attentively  than  before,  and  I  f 
that  his  keen  gray  eyes  were  beginning  to  spy  out  my  I 
cret  wound.  1  took  another  sip  of  the  claret,  in  tiie  turn 
of  turning  aside  his  scrutiny.  This  movement,  also,  I 
seemed  lo  imderstand,  but  could  not  resist  imitating  it. 
filled  his  glass,  emptied  it,  and  then  turned  to  me  with,  - 

"  So,  you  would  like  to  be  respected  by  tliose  for  w" 
you  have  no  respect     What  satisfaction  is  tiicre  in  tfaatli 

"  Not  much,  I  know,"  I  answered ;  "  but  if  they  J: 
me  for  saj-ing  what  I  feel  to  be  true  and  good,  I  e 
think  better  of  them." 

"  Ho,  ho  I     Tftal  's  it,  is  it  ?     Your  Ic^c  is  equal  t 
puzzle  of  Epiuienides  and  the  Cretans.     You  de: 
therefore  they  respect  you ;  therefore  you  respect  t 
1  should  n't  wonder  if  you  had  gone  through  tlie  convene 
experience,  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclu^oo." 

I  was  quite  bewildered  hy  his  rapid,  flashy  sentences,  and 
knew  not  how  to  reply.  Besides,  I  saw  how  keenly  he 
tracked  my  expressions  btick  lii  their  source  in  my  life,  and 
made  a  feeble  efibrt  to  throw  him  off  tlie  iiceut. 

"Then  you  don't  tliink  a  literary  reputation  is  wortfi 
barat^?"  I  said. 

"By all  means;  it  b  poncive  capital.  In  a  certain  way 


It  makes  publishers  indorse  your  promissory  notes,  opens 
the  doors  of  theatres  and  opera-houses  to  you,  supplies  you 
with  dinners  withoot  end,  gives  you  the  best  rooms  in  ho- 
tels,—  sometimes  complimentary  passes  on  steamboats  and 
railways;  in  the  words  of  the  pious,  smooths  the  asperi- 
ties of  this  life,  and  does  you  no  barm  in  the  world  beyond 
the  grave.  I  should  n't  in  the  least  object  to  those  advan- 
tages. But  if  only  the  school-girls  weep  over  my  pages, 
aud  pencil  the  words  '  sweet  1 '  and  '  beauliiul  I '  on  the  mar- 
gin, their  tears  and  their  remarks  won't  butter  my  bread. 
I  "d  rather  sit  on  velvet,  like  Reynolds  the  Great,  propped 
up  by  forty-seven  flash  romances,  than  stane,  like  Bums, 
and  have  the  pilgrims  come  to  kneel  on  my  bones.  Fame 's 
a  great  humbug.  '  Who  hath  it  ?  —  he  that  died  o'  Wednes- 
day!'" 

I  was  not  prepared  to  disagree  with  him.  His  words 
gave  direction  to  the  redux  of  ray  feelings  from  their  warm, 
trusting  outflow.  I  acknowledged  the  authority  which  his 
great  knowledge  of  life  conferred ;  and  though  bis  hard, 
mocking  tone  still  affected  me  unpleasantly,  I  was  desirous 
to  hear  more  of  views  which  niight  one  day  be  my  own. 

"  Then  there  is  no  use  in  having  any  ambition  ?  "  I  re- 
marlced. 

"  Cela  dipend.  If  a  man  feels  the  better  for  it,  let  hint 
have  it.  Thfephile  Gautier  used  to  say,  there  are  but  three 
divinities  —  Youth,  Wealth,  and  Beauty.  Substitute  Health 
for  Beauty,  nnd  I  agree  with  him.  I  have  no  beauty; — 
1  "m  Bs  ugly  as  sin,  but  I  don't  find  that  it  makes  any  differ- 
ence, either  with  women  or  men.  Give  me  health  and 
wealth,  and  I  '11  be  as  handsome  as  the  Antinous,  One 
must  get  old  some  day ;  but  even  then,  what  is  given  to 
youth  can  be  Ixiught  for  age.  Hallo !  the  I^atitte  is  out 
Stretch  down  your  arm  and  get  the  other  decanter.  Severn 
won't  miss  it" 

I  did  as  be  requested,  and  Mr.  Clarendon,  noticing  the 
movement,  got  up  and  took  a  seat  near  me.    "  Brandagee," 
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he  saidf  ^I  hope  you  have  not  been  puttiag  any  w»Wl>iff 
into  Gk)dfirey'8  head." 

'^I  have  none  to  spaiey"  he  replied.  ^I  am  keeping  it 
bottled  up  for  my  article  on  Mrs.  Pui%e  in  Ophelia.  By- 
the-by,  it 's  nine  o'clock.  I  must  go  down  to  Niblo's  to  see 
her  once  more  in  the  mad  scene.  These  are  capital  Figa- 
ros, Mr.  Clarendon.  I  '11  take  another,  to  give  me  a  start 
on  the  article." 

He  took  itXy  went  into  the  drawing'4tx>m  to  take  leave 
of  the  ladies,  and  departed. 

''  A  brilliant  fellow,"  said  Mr.  CSarendon,  ^  but  spoiled 
by  over-praise  when  young,  and  indulgence  abroad." 

''  He 's  good  company,  though,"  said  Severn. 

Aa  for  myself^  I  found  myself  mentally  repeating  his 
words,  on  the  way  home.  Youth,  health,  and  wealth-^ was 
he  not  right?  What  else  was  there  to  be  ei^joyed,— at 
least  for  me  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Di   WHICH  I  ATTEND  UKS.  TOSKTOyB  RECEPTION. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  dinner,  Mr.  Brandagee,  being  in 
the  Wonder  office  to  read  the  proof  of  his  article  on  Mm. 
Padge,  came  to  my  desk  and  entered  into  conversation.  I 
had  just  completed  my  graphic  description  of  the  fall, 
death,  and  removal  of  an  omui bus-horse  on  the  slippery 
pavement  of  Broadway  (an  item  afterwards  copied  in  all 
the  country  papers),  and  had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  in  the 
course  of  which  time  quite  a  pleasant  familiarity  was  estab- 
lished between  us.  He  had  looked  over  my  book,  which 
he  pronounced  better  than  "  Alcibiades  at  Syracuse,"  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection.     As  he  was  leaving,  he  said, — 

"  Do  you  go  to  Mrs.  Yorkton's  on  Friday  evening?" 

"Mrs.  Yorkton?" 

"Yes  —  the  poetess.  Though  she  mostly  writes  under 
the  signature  of  *  Adeliza  Choat«-' " 

Was  it  possible  ?  Adeliza  Ghoate,  —  the  rival  of  my 
boyish  ambition,  —  the  sister  of  my  first  poetic  dreams !  I 
had  always  imagined  her  as  a  lovely,  dark-eyed  girl,  with 
willowy  tresses  and  a  lofty  brow.  And  she  was  Mrs,  York- 
ton. —  married,  and  giving  receptions  on  Friday  evenings! 
That  fact  seemed  to  bring  her  down  to  common  earth,  —  to 
obscure  the  romantic  nimbus  in  which  my  fancy  had  envel- 
oped her  form :  yet  I  none  the  less  experienced  a  violent 
de«re  to  see  her. 

"  Oh  1 "  I  exclaimed,  "  I  have  read  her  poems,  but  I  do 
Dot  know  her  personally.     I  should  very  much  tike  to  go." 

"Nothing  easier:  111  take  you.     Friday  night,  remem- 
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ber.  Sbe  lii-es  in  Foorth  Street,  and  tdu  dm;  as  well  call 
■t  the  SmilfasoniaD  for  me.  Come  eaxl]'.  I  had  a  note 
from  ber  Uiis  rooming,  and  she  wants  me  to  be  tbere  b; 
eigbt  o'clock,  CO  assist  her  in  some  deuce  of  a  mystenoiu 
amngement.  She  alwajs  gets  up  some  se&timeiiUl  clap. 
trap  or  other  — '  to  start  cooversuion  in  intellectoiil  dian- 
*  aels,*  she  says.  Tou  11  find  all  the  literary  small  fiy  on 
band, —  Smitheis,  Daoforth,  Clara  Collady.  and  tlie  like. 
Tou  need  n't  dress  particulariy,  —  it 's  quite  Bohemian. 
&nitbers  always  «efir&  a  scarlet  cravat,  and  an  old  bkck 
nt««t  coat,  wiib  half  tbe  buttone  oS." 

Tbis  information  was  rather  attractive  than  otberwisa 
It  denoted  a  proper  »:om  of  conventionalities,  which  I  had 
always  looked  upon  as  one  of  tbe  attributes  of  genius.  A 
sde.dDor,  at  least,  vas  nnvr  opened  &w  me  into  tbe  en- 
chanted circle  which  I  so  longed  to  eater.  The  antici- 
pation (^  the  event  diverted  my  miod  £rt>m  its  gloom; 
qtsthy,  and  helped  me  along  m<H<e  swifUjr  through  the 
veary  days. 

Fortunately,  vben  the  evening  arrived,  there  tras  no 
moral,  charitable,  political,  or  religious  meeting  to  report, — 
m)  pyrotechnic  display  or  torch-light  procession  to  describe, 
—  and  I  could  venture  to  be  absent  from  tbe  office  until 
midnight,  at  which  time  I  was  obliged  to  revise  the  fiiea 
tnd  accidents.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  liraudagee's  hint  as  to 
costmne,  I  put  on  my  evenii^  dress,  and  g|FniikIed  my 
^  handkerchief  with  jockey-dub.  Iteaching  the  Smithsonian 
at  half-past  seven,  I  found  my  ehaptron  in  his  room  on  Ae 
third  storv,  reading  a  volume  of  Balzac,  with  bis  feet  on  a 
chair  atid  a  mint-julep  at  his  elbow. 

"By  Jove,  I  forgot  I"  he  exclaimed,  jumping  up.  "Dana 
AdeUm  Choate  and  tbe  whole  tribe !  I  'd  ten  thou 
times  rather  go  on  with  La  Pnan  d*  Citagrtn.  But  it  % 
do  to  have  yon  get  out  of  your  bandbox  fbr  nothing,  { 
fi%y-  Whew  I  Tou  have  come  from  Araby  th«  Dies 
«UI  you  let  me  '  parsue  your  triumph  awl  partidie  y«ur 
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ale  i'  Adeliza  will  have  a  sonnet '  To  J.  O.'  in  the  next 
*  Hesperian,'  commencu^,  — 

'  On  thins  imbrosial  locks  loy  heart  nclines.'  " 

But  he  changed  hi»  coat  and  brushed  his  black  hair 
while  talking,  and  we  set  out  for  the  eastern  part  of  Foin-th 
Street.  The  Vorkton  lllecca  was  a  hiw  and  somewhat  an- 
cient brick  house,  witli  a  green  door  and  window'blinds. 
Heavy,  badly  smelling  ailanthns-trees  in  front  conveniently 
obscured  the  livery-stable  and  engine-hoiLse  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  street,  and  as  there  happened  to  be  no  fires  at 
the  time,  and  no  carriages  in  requisition,  the  place  had  a 
quiet,  contemplative  air.  The  bell  wib  answered  by  a  small 
mulatto-boy,  whose  white  jacket  and  trousers  were  orna- 
mented with  broad  red  stripes  down  the  anna  and  legs, 
giving  hhn  the  air  of  a  little  yellow  harlequin. 

He  grinned  on  seeing  Mr.  IIrand«gee,  said,  "  She  'ft  in 
the  parior,"  and  threw  open  the  door  thereto. 

Only  one  g.is-bumer  was  yet  lighted,  but,  as  the  rooms 
were  small,  I  could  very  well  observe  tike  light-blue  figure 
which  advanced  to  meet  us.  Heavens  and  eEirth  !  where 
was  the  lovely  creature  with  dark  eyes  and  willirwy  tressea  ? 
I  saw,  to  my  unutterable  surprise,  a  woman  of  furty-flve, 
tall,  lean,  with  a  multitude  of  puckers  about  her  jellowish- 
gniy  eyes,  and  long  thin  lips.  On  her  taded  brown  hair 
she  wore  a  wreath  of  blue  flowers.  Her  nose  was  aquiline, 
and  her  neck  seemerf  to  throw  out  strong  roots  in  the  di- 
rection of  her  shoulders.  As  I  looked  at  the  back  of  it, 
■tierwards,  1  coiUd  not  help  thinking  I  saw  a  garland  of 
forget-me-nots  laid  on  the  dry,  mossy  stump  of  a  sapling. 

"  Faithihl  friend  1  Fidus  Achates  ! "  (which  she  pMy 
BouBced  AJckoitti,)  she  exclaimed,  holding  out  both  handa 
to  Brandagee.  "  You  are  just  in  time.  Adonia,"  (this  to 
the  striped  mulatto-boy,)  ■•  light  the  other  burner*  I " 

**  Ton  know  you  can  always  depend  »^)on  uie,  Adelixa," 
Brandagee  replied,  with  a  sid&wiok  to  nie  i  "  I  consider 
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tnyself  as  j-our  Jidibus.  Let  me  present  to  you  my  fl 
Mr.  Godfrey,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  you,  no  doubt,^ 
one  of  our  dawning  bards,  — '  Leonora's  Dream,  and  CHher 
Poems,' " 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  This  is  an  unexpected  acquisition  to 
our  circle  of  choice  spirits.  Mr.  Godfrey  I  I  am  deligliteil 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  have  long  tnown  and  ad- 
mired jour  poetical  self:  we  are  fellow-Hesperians,  you 
Vnow." 

Though  I  was  bo  confounded  by  the  reati^  of  Adeliza% 
appearance,  I  could  not  help  being  flattered  by  the  warmth 
of  her  reception.  I  glowed  with  gratified  vanity,  as  I  took 
her  offered  hand,  and  said  I  was  very  happy  to  meet  Mia 
Choate,  whose  poems  I  had  read  with  so  much  pleasure. 

Brandagee  burst  into  a  laugh  at  my  blunder,  which  I 
also  perceived,  the  moment  afler  it  was  uttered.  )Iuch 
embarrassed,  I  stammered  some  awkward  words  of  apology. 

Mrs.  Yorkton,  however,  was  rather  pleased  than  offended. 

"  No  apology  is  necessary,  Mr.  Godfrey,"  slie  said :  "  I 
am  quite  as  accustomed  to  my  poetic  as  to  my  pTouIc 
name.  I  adopted  the  former  when  I  first  began  to  writer 
on  account  of  the  prejudice  which  The  Herd  Duuiifests 
when  a  woman's  hand  dares  to  sweep  the  strings  of  the 
Delphic  lyre.  But  the  secret  was  soon  discovered  b)"  thoie 
friends  who  knew  my  Inner  Self,  and  they  still  like  to  ail< 
dress  me  by  what  they  call  my  '  Parnassian  name.'" 

By  this  tune  the  remuning  burners  had  been  lighted, 
and  all  the  features  of  this  bower  of  tl)e  Muses  were  re 
vealed  to  view.  The  ftmiiture  was  well-worn,  and  had  Bf 
parently  been  picked  up  piece  by  piece,  without  regard  lo 
the  general  harmony.  Over  the  front  mantelpiece  hung 
a  portrait  in  crayons  of  the  hostess,  with  a  pen  in  her  bond, 
and  her  eyes  uplifted.  On  a  small  table  between  the  win- 
dows stood  a  large  plaster  bust  of  Virgil,  with  a  frcsli  wreath 
of  periwinkle  (plucked  from  the  bnck-yord)  upon  its  head. 
On  Oie  two  centre<lables  were  laid  volumes  of  po«trj,  and 
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e  anniulg.  bound  in  blue  and  scarlet  cloth.  The  moat 
remarkable  feature  of  the  room,  however,  was  a  series  of 
four  oblong  black-boards,  suspended  like  picture-frames  ou 
the  walls,  each  one  bordered  with  a  garland  of  green  leaves. 
Upon  two  of  these  there  were  sentences  written  with  chalk ; 
the  other  two  were  still  empty. 

"  There,  Mr,  Brandagee  I "  she  csclaimed,  waving  her  thin 
ann  with  an  air  of  triumph  ;  "  that  is  my  idea  for  to-night 
Don*!  you  tliink  it  suggestive  ?  Instead  of  pictures,  a  preg- 
nant sentence  on  each  of  these  dark  tablets.  It  seems  to 
symbolize  Thought  starting  out  in  white  light  from  the  mid- 
lught  of  Ignorance.  Words  give  mental  pictures,  you  know, 
and  I  want  to  have  these  filled  up  by  distinguished  niastera. 
Come,  and  1  'II  show  you  what  I  have  done  ! " 

She  led  the  way  to  the  farthest  black-board,  stationed 
bereelf  before  it,  with  Brandagee  on  one  side  and  myself 
on  the  other,  and  resumed  her  explanation.  •■  This  /  have 
written,"  she  said,  '•  not  because  I  could  not  find  any  sen- 
tence adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  because  my  friends  seem 
to  expect  that  I  should  always  offer  them  some  Intellectual 
food.  •CoHfftmal  Spirili  Move  in  Narmoiiiotu  Orbilt' — - 
how  do  you  like  it  1  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  mean- 
ing compressed  into  a  very  few  words,  you  know,  —  oracatar, 
suggesting  various  things.  Now,  I  want  to  have  the  some 
thought,  or  a  kindred  one,  In  other  languages,  on  the  other 
boards.  The  next,  you  see,  is  French,  but  I  can't  go  any 
ftuHier  without  your  help.     What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  "* 

"'£«»  heaax  tiprtli  «  reneorttrenf'"  road  Brandagee, 
"  Very  appropriate,  indeed  !  Not  only  abstractly  true,  but 
complimentary  to  your  guests.  And  you  want  the  same 
thing  in  other  languages,  —  what  languages  ? " 

"  One  must  be  German,  of  course,"  said  she.  "  Can't 
you  remember  soniething  from  Schiller,  or  Goeethy,  or 
Rikter?" 

"  I  have  It  I  Give  me  the  chalk.  Your  owe  Orphic  ut- 
terance reproduced  iu  tlie  immortal  words  of  Goethe  I  Did 
la 
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you  know  it  ? —  the  finest  line  in  *  Faust' ;  —  what  a  singu- 
lar coincidence  of  genius  ?  " 

Taking  the  chalk  from  the  ready  hand  of  the  delisted 
Mrs.  Yorkton,  Brondagee  wrote  on  the  third  black-board : 
^  GfUiches  geseUt  $ich  gem  mit  GUiehem  /  "  I  imderstood  the 
words,  and  was  a  little  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  enthusiasm 
about  them. 

"-  Now  for  the  last  I "  said  he.  ^  It  must  be  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Swedish,  or  Dutch.  I  might  take  a  line  from  Dante, — 
'  Lasciate  ogni  speranza^  and  so  forth,  but  that  would  be 
too  palpable  to  some  of  the  heaux  esprtts.  You  want  some- 
thing more  vague  and  mystical  Who  is  there,  —  Tegner, 
Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega  ?  —  Calderon  is  best,  and  now  I  re- 
call the  very  sentence  for  you.  There  it  is,  white  on  black : 
'  OacUz  oveja  ha  sin  parefa,' " 

'<  It  has  a  lovely  sound,"  she  murmured ;  ^  what  is  the 
meaning?" 

"  Something  like  this,"  he  answered ;  ^ '  No  gentle  creat- 
ure is  condemned  to  solitude,' "  —  but  he  afterwards  whis- 
pered to  me  that  the  sentence  actually  read :  ^  Every  sheep 
has  its  fellow." 

Mrs.  Yorkton  grasped  his  hands  with  gratitude,  and  twice 
made  the  circuit  of  the  rooms  to  inspect,  with  radiant  sat- 
isfaction, her  suggestive  mental  pictures.  Then,  as  Bran- 
dagee  had  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  was  tossing  over 
the  leaves  of  the  annuals,  she  invited  me  to  take  a  seat  be- 
side her  on  the  sofa. 

*'  Tell  me  now,  Mr.  Grodfrey,"  said  she,  "  what  is  your 
usual  process  of  composition  ?  I  don't  mean  the  fine  frenzy, 
because  all  poets  must  have  that,  of  course ;  but  how  do 
you  write,  and  when  do  you  find  the  combination  of  influ- 
ences most  favorable  ?  It  is  a  subject  which  interests  me 
greatly ;  my  own  temperament  is  so  peculiar.  Indeed, 
I  have  found  no  one  upon  whom  the  Inspiration  seizes 
with  such  power.  Does  it  visit  you  in  the  garish  light 
of  day,  or  only  awake  beneath   the  stars?     Must  you 
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wear  a  loose  dressing-gown,  like  Mr.  Danforlh,  or  is  ymir 
Muse  not  impeded  by  the  restnunts  of  dress?" 

I  scarcely  knew  what  answer  to  make  to  these  questions. 
In  fact,  I  began  strongly  to  suspect  that  I  was  no  poet 
I  had  never  supposed  that  any  particular  time  or  costume 
was  required  f»r  the  eisercise  of  the  faculty.^  had  never 
thought  of  instituting  a  series  of  observations  upon  myself, 
for  the  purpose  of  detennining  what  conditions  were  most 
favorable. 

"  I  am  really  unable  to  say,"  I  answered.  "  J  have  always 
been  in  tlie  hnhit  of  writing  whenever  I  felt  that  I  had  s 
good  subject,  whether  by  day  or  night." 

"How  fortunate  I"  she  exclaimed;  "how  I  envy  youl 
Yovr  p/ii/tique  enables  you  to  do  it;  but  with  my  sensitive 
6aroe,  it  would  be  impossible.  I  feel  the  approach  of  In- 
spiration in  every  nerve;  —  my  husband  often  tells  me 
that  he  knows  beforehand  when  I  am  going  to  write,  my 
eyes  shine  so.  Then  I  go  up-stairs  to  my  iiudg,  which  is 
next  to  my  bedroom.  It  always  comes  on  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
south.  I  change  my  dress,  and  put  on  a  long  white  gown, 
which  1  wear  at  no  other  time,  take  off  my  stays,  and  let 
my  hair  down  my  back.  Then  I  prance  up  and  down  the 
room  as  if  I  was  possessed,  and  as  the  lines  come  to  me 
I  ilruh  them  on  the  black-board,  one  after  another,  and  chant 
them  in  a  loud  voice.  Sometimes  I  cover  all  four  of  the 
boards — ^  both  sides  —  before  the  Inspiration  leaves  me. 
The  frail  Itody  is  overcome  by  the  excitement  of  the  Soul, 
and  at  night  my  husband  often  finds  me  lying  on  the  fioor 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  panting  —  panting !  " 

She  gave  this  information  in  so  wild  and  excited  a  man- 

ler,  flapping  her  hands  up  and  down  before  her  to  Ulus 

'   trate  the  operation  of  prancing,  hurling  forth  one  arm,  and 

making  a  convulsive,  tremulous  line  in  the  air  with  her 

ngers  when  she  came  to  dashing  the  words  on  the 

Old,  and  panting  so  very  literally  at  the  close,  that 
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I  begflD  to  be  alarmed  lest  the  Inspiration  was  approaching. 
I  looked  at  her  head,  xnd  was  raasiured  on  finding  that  the 
forget-me-nots  still  crowned  it,  and  that  her  hair  was  not 
'    coming  down  behind. 

"  I  should  think  it  must  be  j^ry  exhausting,"  I  ventured 
to  remark. 

"  lulling! "  she  exclaimed,  with  energy.  **  I  am  obliged 
to  lake  restoratives  and  stimulants,  after  one  of  these  visits. 
It  would  n't  be  safe  for  me  to  have  a  penknife  in  the  room. 
—  or  a  pnir  of  scissors,  —  or  a  sharp  paper-cutter, — while 
the  frenij-  is  on  me.  I  might  iiyure  myself  before  I  knew 
it  But  it  would  be  a  sweet,  a  Htting  death.  If  it  eve» 
comes.  Mr.  GodfVe^,  you  must  write  my  thanatopsis  I " 

Here  Brandagee,  sitting  at  the  table  with  his  back  to  us. 
startled  us  b;  bursting  into  the  most  violent  laughter.  Ura. 
Yorkton  evidently  did  not  find  the  interruption  agreeable. 

'■  What  is  the  matter  ? "  she  asked,  in  a  stiff  vtace. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "these  things  of  Mrs.  Mallard.  I  have 
just  been  turning  over  the  '  Female  Poets.'  The  editor 
has  given  her  ten  pages.  I  wonder  what  she  paid  him  j 
there  mutt  have  been  an  e(|mvalent" 

"  Ten  pages,  indeed ! "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Yorkton,  with 
Inttentess,  "and  barely  ihree  for  me!  That  is  the  way 
literature  is  encoaraged.  How  anybody  can  find  the  trncen 
of  Inspiration  in  Mrs.  Mallard's  machinery  —  I  wont  call 
it  poetry — I  cannot  comprehend.  I  am  told,  Mr.  Bran- 
dagee, that  she  has  become  very  spitefiil,  since  my  ncep- 
tiong  have  made  a  noise  in  the  literary  world." 

"  I  don't  donbt  it.  Detraction  and  Envy  are  the  in«v> 
\  table  attendants  of  Genius.  But  the  Ragle  should  not  he 
annoyed  at  the  hostile  gytntions  of  the  Vulture." 

"What  grand  doshn  of  thought  you  strike  oot!"  sbu 
cried,  in  an  excess  of  delight  asd  admiratioa.  "ThatJma^ 
would  close  a  tonnet  so  finely.  If  it  abould  return  to  my 
•nlnd,  hereafter,  in  some  Inspired  Afomenl.  you  wtU  Itaow 
whose  hand  (Wanted  the  Seeds  of  Song.' 
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"  Toll  don't  know  what  a  poet  I  am  ! "  he  said,  in  hia 
mocking  way,  '■  If  I  dared  to  write.  Dr.  Brown-Sequara 
said  to  me  one  day,  in  Paris,  when  he  was  attending  me 
for  the  nipture  of  a  blood-vessel,  caused  by  writing  a  potm 
on  heiiring  a  nightingale  anging  in  Rue  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  —  said  he,  *  Brnndagee,  my  boy,  avoid  these  ei»d- 
tJttions,  if  you  don't  want  to  bring  up  at  Pere  la  Chuse  or 
Charenton.  Your  nature  is  over-balanced  :  you  must  drop 
the  spiritual  and  cultivate  the  animal.'  It  was  a  hard  sen- 
tence :  but  I  wanted  to  live,  and  I  was  forced  to  obey." 

He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  which  was  echoed,  in  all  serious- 
ness, by  Mrs.  Yorkton.  I  admired  the  amazing  command 
of  face  and  manner,  which  enabled  him  to  perpetrate  such 
barefaced  irony,  without  exciting  her  suspicion.  It  was 
evident  that  she  both  believed  and  admired  him. 

The  arrival  of  guests  interrupted  the  conversation.  Two 
gentlemen  and  a  lady  entered  the  room.  I  recognized 
Mr.  Smithers  at  once,  by  the  scarlet  cravat  and  velvet 
coat;  the  others,  as  Mrs.  Yorkt<in  whispered  before  pre- 
senting me,  were  "  appreciative  sympathizers,  not  authors." 
The  black-hoard  answered  their  purpose  by  furnishing 
immediate  subjects  for  talk,  and  I  got  on  very  well  with 
the  appreciative  sympathizers.  Presently  Mr.  Danforth 
arrived,  escorting  Clara  Collady,  and  followed  by  Mr.  Blue- 
bit,  a  sculptor,  and  Mr.  S.  Hears,  a  painter.  Brandagee 
pei^sted  in  calling  the  latter  "  Smears."  I  looked  curiously 
ftt  the  gentleman  who  could  only  write  in  a  loose  dres^ng- 
gown,  and  found  the  peculiarity  intelligible,  supposing  he 
usually  went  as  tightly  clad  as  at  present  His  coat  was 
buttoned  so  that  there  were  horizontal  creases  around  the 
waist,  and  the  seams  were  almost  starting,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  bend  forward  his  head  without  hav- 
ing respiration  suspended  by  his  cravat  Whenei*er  he 
nodded  in  conversation,  his  whole  body,  from  the  hips 
Upward,  shared  the  movement 

Clara  Colludy  was  a  dumpy  person  of  twenty-eight  or 
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thirty,  with  a  cheerful  face  and  liTely  little  black  eyes, 
I  sought  an  introduction  to  her.  and  soon  found  that  we 
were  mutually  ignorant  of  each  other's  works.  I  was  sui^ 
prised  to  learn  that  her  name  was  genuine  and  not  "  Par- 
uassian."  She  was  disposed  to  enjoy  the  socie^  witliout 
critJciidng  its  separate  members,  or  suspecting  any  of  them 
of  the  crime  of  overlooking  her  own  literary  importance. 

"  I  like  to  come  here,"  she  said.  ■'  It  rests  and  refreshes 
me,  after  a  week  in  the  school-room.  Mrs.  Yorkton  is 
sometimes  a  little  too  anxious  to  show  people  off,  which  I 
think  is  unnecessary.  They  are  always  ready  enough  to 
do  it  without  instigation.  But  it  is  very  pleasant  to  say 
and  do  what  you  please,  and  I  And  that  I  generally  learn 
something.  I  could  n't  aspire  to  the  higher  literary  circles, 
you  know." 

Loud  talking,  near  at  hand,  drew  my  attention.  It  was 
Snuthers  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  S.  Meitrs. 

"  Classical  subjects  are  dead  —  obsolete  —  antediluvi- 
an 1"  cried  the  former.  "Take  the  tireman,  in  his  red 
flannel  shirt,  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  shoulden, — 
the  clam-fisher,  bare-legged  on  theses-shore.  —  the  wood- 
chopper,  —  the  street-sweeper :  wher«  will  you  find  any- 
thing more  heroic  ?  " 

"  Very  good  for  genrt"  said  S. Mears,  "  but  you  would  n't 
call  it  High  Art?" 

"  It's  the  Highest,  sir !  Form  and  Action,  in  their  grand 
primitive  sublimity  1  That 's  tlie  nustake  you  pointers 
make :  you  go  on  forever  painting  leather-faced  Jeromes, 
and  Magdalens  with  tallow  bosoms,  instead  of  turning  to 
Life  !  Life 's  the  tlung  1  A  strong-backed  long-shore-mau, 
with  hb  hairy  and  sunburnt  arms,  and  the  tobaoco-juice 
lit  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  is  worth  all  your  saints  I " 

"Very  well,"  said  8.  Mears:  "will  you  let  me  paint 
yourself,  with  vine-leaves  in  your  hair,  and  only  a  tut  of 
goat-skin  around  your  loins?  I  '11  coll  it  SHenus.  You'll 
hm.Y9  your  '  Life,'  uid  I  'U  have  my  claaaic  subject.'* 
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Mr.  Smithers  was  evidently  getting  angry,  and  would 
have  hotly  retorted,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Mr.  Blue- 
bit,  who  took  an  arm  of  each  and  shook  them  good- 
humoredly,  saying,  "  Congenial  spirits  move  in  harmoni- 
ons  orbits."  Brandagw,  also,  had  been  attracted  by  the 
voices,  and  joined  the  group.  The  other  three  gentlemen, 
I  noticed,  treated  him  with  a  cautious  deference,  as  if  they 
had  been  pricked  by  his  tongue  and  did  not  wish  to  repeat 
the  sensation. 

Other  guests  dropped  in,  by  ones  and  twos,  until  the 
small  apartments  were  well  filled,  and  the  various  little 
centres  of  animated  talk  blended  in  an  incessant  and  not 
very  harmonious  noise.  Mrs.  Yorkton  seemed  to  consider 
me  as  an  acquisiUon  to  her  circle,  —  probably  because  it 
embraced  more  "appreciative  sympathizers"  than  authors, 
—  and  in.iisted  on  presenting  me  to  everybody,  as  ''  one  of 
our  dawning  bards."  The  kindly  cordiality  with  which  I 
was  received  awoke  my  benumbed  ambition,  and  cheated 
me  into  the  belief  that  I  had  already  achieved  an  enviable 
renown. 

"While  I  was  talking  to  a  very  hirsute  gentleman,  —  Mr, 
Ponder,  who  wrote  short  philosophical  essays  for  "The 
Hesperian,"  —  I  beard  a  familiar  female  voice  behind  me. 
Turning  around,  I  beheld  the  nose,  the  piercing  Orientsl 
eye«,  and  the  narrow  streak  of  a  forehead  of  Miss  Levi, 
vhom  I  had  not  seen  since  Winch's  reconciliation  ball. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  dark  maroon -colored  silk,  and  the 
word  "  Titianesque  !"  which  I  heard  S.  Mears  address  to 
his  friend  Bluebit,  mast  have  been  spoken  of  her.  Among 
BO  many  new  faces  she  impressed  me  like  an  old  ucqiuiint- 
ance.  and  I  bowed  familiariy  as  soon  as  I  caught  her  eye. 
To  my  surprise,  she  returned  the  salutation  with  an  uncer- 
tain wr.  in  which  there  was  but  half-recognition. 

"  How  have  you  been,  since  we  met  at  Mr.  Winch's  ?  " 
T  asked,  taking  a  vacant  seat  beside  her. 

"Oh,  very   true!     It  was  then  we  met:   I   remembei 
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tlie  song  you  sang.     What  a  pily  Mrs.  Yorkton  has  no 

I  was  too  much  disconcerted  by  the  niistake  to  set  her 
riglit;  but  Mrs.  Yorkton,  beholding  us,  bent  down  her 
forget-me-nots  and  whispered,  "And  you  never  told  nie. 
Miss  Levi,  that  you  knew  Mr.  Godfrey  1  Why  did  you  not 
bring  bim  into  our  circle  before?" 

Miss  Levi  cast  a  side-glance  at  me,  recalled  my  person- 
ality, and  answered,  with  perfect  self-possession,  ■'  Oh,  I 
think  poets  should  find  their  way  to  each  other  by  instinct. 
I  can  understand  them,  though  I  may  not  be  of  theni. 
Besides,  he  is  false  and  faithless.  You  know  you  are,  Mr. 
Godfrey :  you  are  like  a  bee,  going  from  flower  to  flower." 

"Which  is  worse,  Miss  Levi,"  I  asked,  —  "the  bee  that 
visits  many  flowers,  or  the  flower  that  entertains  many 
bees  ?  " 

She  spread  her  fan,  covered  the  lower  part  of  her  face 
with  it,  and  fixed  me  witli  her  powerful  eyes,  vhile  Mrs. 
Yorkton  nodded  her  head  and  observed,  "  An  admirable 
antithesis ! " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Godfrey,"  Miss  Levi  resumed,  removing  her 
fan,  "that  is  a  spiteful  remark,  and  you  know  it.  You 
must  repeat  to  me  your  iast  poem,  before  I  can  foi^ve 
you." 

"  Pray  do  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Yorkton,  clasping  her  hands  in 
entreaty.  "  Let  w  be  the  first  to  welcome  it,  before  you 
cast  it  forth  to  the  hollow  echoes  of  the  world.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth  has  promised  to  read  to  us  the  first  act  of  his  new 
tr^edy,  and  your  poem  will  be  a  lyrical  prelude  to  the 
sterner  recitation," 

But  I  was  steadfast  in  my  refusal.  I  had  written  nothing 
since  the  publication  of  ray  vohmie,  and  how  was  I  to  utter 
to  the  ears  of  others  the  words  of  love  which  had  become 
a  mockery  to  my  own  heart  ?  The  controversy  drew  the 
eyes  of  others  upon  us,  until  Hrundagee  came  to  my  rescue, 
by  proclniining  his  own  lack  of  modesty,  and  demnndiitg  a 
test  upon  the  spot 


"  What  shall  it  be  ?  '  he  asked  :  "  a  recitation,  a  Ijrica- 
fanprovisatioQ.  or  an  extemporaneous  dramatic  soliloqujF 
There 's  no  difference  between  writing  a  thing  for  others 
to  read,  and  speaking  it  for  others  to  hear.  Poetry  is  only 
a  habit  of  the  mind  —  a  little  practice  makes  it  come  as 
pat  as  prose.  There  was  my  friend,  Von  Struensee,  the 
great  composer,  who  took  it  into  his  head,  when  he  was 
Sfty  years  old,  to  write  the  librettos  of  his  own  operas. 
Never  bad  attempted  a  line  of  poetry  before  ;  so  he  began 
by  lifting  the  calf,  and  h  was  n't  long  before  he  could  shoul- 
der the  ox.  Tlie  first  day  he  wtx>te  two  lines  j  the  second, 
four  ;  the  third,  eight ;  the  fourth,  sixteen  ;  doubling  erery 
day  until  he  could  do  ogfateen  hundred  lines  without  stop- 
ping to  take  breath.  Do  you  know  that  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  wTt>te  fourteen  thousand  sonnets,  and  I  've  no  doubt 
they  were  as  good  at  Cardinal  Bembo's,  who  took  forty 
days  to  a  single  one.  Give  me  an  inspiring  subject,  —  the 
present  occasion,  for  instance,  or  an  apostrophe  lo  our  tal- 
ented hostess,  —  and  1 11  turn  out  the  line*  taster  than  yon 
can  write  them." 

The  proposal  was  hailed  widi  acclamatimi,  and  the  little 
interval  which  occurred  in  choosing  a  sufject  gave  Brark- 
dagee  time  to  collect  his  thoughts  for  the  work.  He  had 
skilf^iUy  suggested  a  theme,  which,  having  been  mentioned, 
could  not  well  i>e  overlooked,  and,  to  Mtb.  Yorkton'a  intense 
BBtisfiiction,  she  became  his  inspiration.  He  rattled  off 
with  great  rapidi^  a  string  of  galloping  lines,  in  which 
there  was  not  much  coheMon,  but  plenty  of  extraTagant 
cofapliment  and  some  wit.  However,  it  passed  as  a  mar- 
vellous performance,  and  was  k)udly  applauded. 

Other  subjects  were  immediately  suggested,  considerably 
to  Mr.  Danforth's  annoyance.  This  gentleman  had  been 
fidgetnig  about  the  room  uneasily,  with  one  hand  in  bis 
pocket,  occasionally  dravring  forth  a  nil  of  paper  tied  with 
fed  fibbon,  aiul  then  thrusting  it  bock  again.  Brandagee, 
pwuiiuig  the  DOTeiBent,  taid,  — 
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"  Do  not  run  the  Pierian  fouotoia  dry  nil  at  once,  I  beg 
of  jou.  But,  if  Mr.  Danfiirth  will  allow  nie,  I  will  read 
the  portion  of  his  tragedy  with  wtiich  he  intends  to  favor 
us.     I  flatter  myself  that  I  can  do  justice  to  his  dictioa." 

The  proposal  met  with  lavor  from  all  except  the  author. 
Thrusting  the  roll  deeper  into  his  pocket,  and  stiffening  his 
head  angrily,  he  protested  that  no  one  could  or  should  read 
his  own  manuscript  except  himself.  Besides,  he  had  not 
positively  promised  that  the  company  should  hear  it ;  the 
plot  was  not  yet  developed,  and  hence  the  situations  would 
not  be  properly  understood.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
if  he  waited  tmdl  the  completion  of  the  second  act 

"  Wait  until  all  five  are  finished ! "  said  Mr.  Smithers. 
"  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  produce  your  torsos;  I  never  knew  of 
any  good  to  come  of  it.  Give  me  the  complete  figure,  — 
bone,  muscle,  and  drapery,  and  thtn  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is!" 

Brandagee  seconded  Mr.  Smithcrs's  views  so  heartily  that 
the  postponement  of  the  reading  was  soon  accepted,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  the  company.  Mr.  Danforth  was  con- 
sequently in  a  very  ill  humor  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
He  would  have  gone  home  at  once  but  that  Qara  Collady, 
whom  he  escorted,  declared  that  she  was  very  well  pleased 
with  the  entertainment  and  was  determined  to  remain. 

Adonis  now  reappeared  with  a  tray,  and  we  were  re- 
galed with  cups  of  weak  tea,  and  cakes  of  peculiar  texture. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  stimulants,  harmony  was  re- 
stored, and  tl)e  orbits  of  the  congenial  spirits  ceased  to 
clash.  The  midnight  reports  of  fires  and  accidents  called 
mc  away  soon  afterwards,  and  I  tore  myself  from  Miss 
Levi's  penetrating  eyes,  and  Mrs,  Torkton's  clutching 
hands,  promising  to  return  on  successive  Friday  evenings. 
Brandagee  left  with  me,  satisfied,  as  he  said,  with  having 
"  choked  off  Danforth." 

As  I  was  leaving  the  room,  I  caught  sight  of  a  mild, 
dimiuudve  gentleman,  seated  alone  in  the  comer  aeorwt 
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die  door.  He  was  looking  on  and  listening,  with  an  air  of 
modest  enjoyment.  None  of  the  otheis  seemed  to  notice 
Um,  and  I  suspected  that  he  had  been  even  forgotten  by 
Adonis  and  the  tea-tray.  Catching  my  eye,  he  jumped  up 
briskly,  shook  hands,  and  said,  — 

"  Vei;  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  call.    Come  again  I " 

It  was  Mr.  Yorkton. 
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CHAPTER   XXTT. 

Df  WHICH   I    ENTEB  OENTKKL   SOCIETT  AJJD   UEET  MT  KKL- 


When  the  first  bitterness  of  my  humiliatioD  and  disap- 
pointment had  subsided,  and  the  conviction  penetrated  my 
mind  that  it  might  still  be  possible  for  me  to  take  a  mod- 
erate delight  iu  life,  I  found  that  I  had  quite  broken  loose 
from  my  youthful  moorings  and  was  more  or  less  adrift, 
both  in  faith  and  morals.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  was  guilty 
of  actual  violations  of  my  early  creed  ;  my  life  was  so  far 
correct,  through  the  negative  virtue  of  habit ;  but  I  was  in 
that  baseless  condition  where  a  strong  current  —  not  much 
matter  from  what  side  it  came  —  might  have  carried  me  for 
enough  to  settle  the  character  of  my  future  life.  I  have 
always  conddered  it  a  special  blessing  that  so  much  of  my 
time  was  given  to  responsible  and  wearying  labor  in  those 
days.  1  retained  my  position  on  the  Wonder,  because  I  had 
not  sufficient  energy  to  seek  an  ea^er  situation,  and  no  de- 
sire to  try  new  associations.  The  variety  of  my  work  pre- 
vented steady  thought,  and  I  found  less  difGcuItyin  escaping 
from  the  contemplation  of  my  wrongs.  Not  yet,  however, 
was  I  able  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  treachery  wtuch 
had  released  my  heart  from  a  mistaken  bond. 

I  attended  Mrs.  Yorkton's  receptions  quite  regularly  for 
some  weeks.  As  tbe  steady  summer  heats  came  on.  her 
bower  was  partly  deserted,  the  artists  and  authors  having 
gone  into  the  rural  districts  and  taken  many  of  the  "  appre- 
ciative sympathizers "  with  them.  Miss  Levi  departed, 
early  in  July,  for  "  old  Loag  Island's  sea-^rt  shore  "  (as  aha 


remarked).  I  afterwards  discovered  that  she  meant  Fire 
Island.  It  was  at  once  a  relief  and  a  regret  to  me,  when 
she  left.  I  began  to  enjoy  the  shani  skirmishes  of  senti- 
ment in  which  we  indulged,  especially  as  there  was  no  like- 
lihood of  either  being  damaged  hy  the  pastime ;  and,  on 
ihe  other  hand,  I  was  a  little  aTraid  of  her  bewildering 
glances,  which  seemed  to  increase  in  frequency  and  power 
of  fascination  every  time  we  met 

Brandagee  did  not  again  attend.  He  lefl  the  city,  soon 
oft^r  our  acquaintance  commenced,  for  a  tour  of  the  war 
termg-places,  and  his  sharp,  saucy,  brilliant  letters  from 
Newport  and  Saratoga  took  the  place  of  his  dramatic  criti- 
cisms in  the  columns  of  the  Womler.  I  prevailed  on 
Swansford  to  accompany  me,  ou  two  occasions,  and  Mrs. 
Yorktown  was  very  grateful.  Music,  she  said,  had  not  yet 
been  represented  in  her  society,  and  she  was  delighted  to 
be  able  to  present  what  she  called  "  The  Wedded  Circle 
of  the  Arts,"  although  certain  that  Mrs.  Mallard  would  he 
fiirious  when  she  should  hear  of  it.  The  thinness  of  the 
attendance  during  the  dog-days  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
cultivate  Mr.  Yorkton's  acquaintance,  and  the  modest  littie 
man  soon  began  to  manifest  a  strong  attachment  for  me. 

"  Bless  you,  Mr.  Giodfrey ! "  he  said,  I  don't  know  how 
many  times,  "  I  s'pose  I  'm  of  no  consequence  to  you  Ge- 
nusses,  but  I  do  like  to  exchange  a  friendly  word  with  a 
body.  These  is  all  distinguished  people,  and  I  'm  proud 
to  entertain  'em.  It  does  credit  to  Her —  I  can  see  thaL 
I  'm  told  you  can't  Hud  sich  another  Galaxy  of  Intellex, 
not  in  New- York.  A  man  in  my  position  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  o"  that" 

Although  he  often  referred  to  his  position  in  the  same 
htmible  manner.  I  never  ascertained  what  it  was.  When  I 
ventured  to  put  forth  a  delicate  rcconnoissance,  he  looked 
at  his  wife,  as  if  expecting  a  warning  glance,  and  I  then 
surmised  tiiat  she  had  prohibited  him  from  mentioning  the 
subject. 
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I  made  but  little  progress  in  my  literary  career  during 
tJib  time.  Not  more  than  seventy-five  copies  of  my  book 
had  been  sold,  and  although  the  publisher  did  not  seem  ta 
be  at  all  sui^rised  at  this  result,  I  confess  I  was.  Never- 
theless, when  I  read  it  again  in  my  changed  mood,  sneer- 
ing at  myself  for  the  under-current  of  tove  and  tenderuess 
which  ran  through  it,  —  recalling  the  hopes  with  which  I 
had  written,  and  the  visions  of  happiness  it  was  to  herald, 
—  I  found  there  was  not  left  suffident  pride  in  my  perfonn- 
ance  to  justify  nie  in  feeling  sensitive  becatise  it  had  failed. 
I  contributed  two  or  tliree  stories  to  '■  The  Hesperian,"  but 
early  in  tlie  fall  Mr.  Jenks  became  bankrupt,  and  the  maf- 
aidne  passed  into  other  hands.  My  principal  slory  was 
published  the  month  this  disaster  occurred,  and  it  has  not 
been  decided  to  tliis  day,  I  believe,  which  party  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  All  I  understand  of  the  mntt«r 
is  that  ihe  payment  was  never  made. 

My  increased  salary,  nevertheless,  suggested  the  propn- 
ely  of  living  in  a  somewhat  better  style  than  Mrs.  Very'a 
domestic  circle  afforded.  It  was  hard  to  part  from  my  daily 
companionship  with  Swansford,  but  he  generously  admitted 
the  necessity  of  the  change  in  my  case,  and  I  faithfitlly 
promised  that  we  should  still  see  each  otfaer  tn-ice  or  ttiricc 
a  week.  It  was  more  difficult  to  escape  from  Mrs.  Very. 
"  It 's  an  awful  breaking  up  of  the  family,"  said  she,  "  and 
I  did  n't  think  you  'd  serve  me  so.  I  *ve  boarded  you 
reasonable,  though  I  say  it  I  may  not  be  Fnshiounbfe," 
(giving  a  loud  sniff  at  the  word,)  "  but  I  'm  K«spectable, 
and  tliat  's  more  I  " 

At  dinner,  tliat  day,  she  made  the  announcement  of  my 
departure  in  a  pleasant  voice  and  with  a  smiling  lkcc<  But 
the  constriuned  vesadon  broke  out  in  her  closing  words,  — 
"  There 's  some  that  stands  by  me  faithful,  and  some  that 
don't" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  expressed  their  i«gret  in  phnuies 
which  the   Complete   l«tter-Writer  could  not  havo  in- 
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proved,  while  Miss  T&tting,  in  wfaoin  Imputsivcncsa  wi^d 
a  continual  war  with  ConveotJonality,  cunie  fitumply  forth 
with  her  real  sentinientB. 

"  I  see  how  it  b."  said  she  ;  "  you  are  getting;  itp  in  the 
world,  and  Hester  Street  is  too  much  out  of  the  way.  It  'a 
natural  in  you,  and  I  don't  blame  you  a  bit.  I  've  often 
said  it  would  turn  out  so,  —  have  n't  I,  Martha '!  " 

This  was  to  AIiss  Dunlap,  who  glanced  at  irie  with  a 
stealthy  look  of  reproach,  as  she  murmured,  "  Yes,  aunt." 

I  knew  that  I  was  a  monster  of  ingratitude  in  Mn. 
Vetys  eyes,  a  fortunate  man  in  the  Mortimers',  and  ■ 
proud  one  in  tliose  of  Miss  Tatting  and  her  niece.  My 
lit&t  dinner  in  Hester  Street  was  therefore  constrained  and 
uncomfortable,  and  1  made  all  haste  In  evacuate  ibe  famil- 
iar attic  room.  My  new  residence  was  the  elegant  board- 
ing-house of  Mra-  De  Peyster,  in  Bleecker  Street,  west  of 
Broadway.  Here  I  paid  six  dollars  a  week  for  a  foartb- 
*tory  room  back,  furnished  with  decayed  elegance.  \ia,via^  \ 
a  grate  for  winter,  a  mosquito-net  for  summer,  and  a  sm 
mahogany  cabinet  and  I>ookcase  for  all  seasons.  Tfa«  1 
ter,  in  fact,  was  the  lure  which  bad  &scinated  me,  on  I 
day  when  Mrs.  De  Peyster,  waiting  in  state  in  the  parlor 
below,  sent  me  up-stairs  with  the  chambermaid  to  ins|)eet  1 
tticrooiD. 

When  my  effects  had  been  transferred  to  these  new  qoa^  I 
lerv,  and  I  had  arranged  my  small  stock  of  books  on  llw 
■belt'ea.  placed  my  manuscript  in  the  drawers  of  the  cabt 
net,  and  sealed  mrwlf  with  Wordsworth  in  an  ann^hdr 
M  tlw  open  window,  I  seemed  to  be  envdnped  nl  once  in 
u  atmgqvhcre  of  superior  gentiGty.  The  badrpaHa  em- 
braced m  my  riew  were  not  only  mora  sjMciotw  dnn  tboae 
aoder  Kwaosfonf  s  window  in  l]«ater  Stncl,  bat  tli*  boutl- 
partidons  between  them  were  painted,  and  a  row  td  gnf^ 
arbors  hid  the  lower  ftorien  of  the  opfoAo  VioA.  Vnm 
mm  of  the  open  wiadawx  belw  me  snMc  the  inimH  of  a 
BOb    It  was  not  a  &««rable  poil  tat  madias  •bA^hMb 
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lines  about  cehmdines  and  daffixiOs,  and  I  frankly  admit 
that  I  found  Wordawordi  rather  tame. 

This  was  during  the  half  hour  before  dinner.  When  the 
bell  rang,  I  descended,  not  to  the  basement,  but  to  the 
buck-parlor,  where  Mrs.  De  Peyster  introduced  me  to  my 
neighbor  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  Mr.  Benwick,  a  clerk  in 
an  importing  house  down  town.  He  was  a  younger,  taller, 
and  more  elegant  variety  of  the  Mortimer  type :  correct- 
ness was  his  prominent  characteristic.  There  was  also  a 
young  married  couple,  a  &mily  consisting  of  fother,  moth- 
er, and  two  daughters,  and  four  gentlemen  of  various  ages, 
all  bearing  the  same  stamp  of  unimpeachable  propriety. 
The  dinner  was  a  much  more  solemn  afiair  than  at  Mre. 
Very's.  Thin  morsels  offish  succeeded  the  soup,  and  the 
conversation,  conunendng  with  the  roast  and  vegetables, 
in  a  series  of  tentative  skirmishes,  only  became  fairiy 
established  towards  the  close  of  the  meal. 

Mr.  Benwick,  oblivious  of  my  presence  for  the  first  ten 
minutes  after  the  introduction,  suddenly  startled  me  by 

^  I  see  that  Erie  went  up  at  the  Second  Board,  to-day." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  I  remarked,  feeling  that  a  slight  expression 
of  surprise  would  not  be  out  of  place;  though  whaf  Erie  ** 
was,  and  why  it  should  go  up  at  the  Second  Board,  was  a 
mystery  to  roe. 

^  Yes.  Five  eighths,"  said  he.  Then,  as  if  conscious 
that  he  had  done  his  duty,  he  became  silent  again  tmtil  the 
close  oir  the  dessert,  when,  warming  up  over  a  slice  of  ¥rater- 
melon,  he  observed,  in  a  lower  and  more  confidential  tone,  — 

^  I  should  n't  wonder  if  the  balance  of  Exchange  were 
on  our  side  before  Christmas." 

"'  What  reasons  have  you  for  thinking  so?"  I  asked  at 
random. 

^  Crops.    I  always  keep  the  run  of  them/' 

^  They  are  very,fine,  I  suppose,"  I  ventured  to  say,  with 
foar  and  trembling. 
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Tou  mean  ifn  t  Tea.  And  I  see  that  the  prospects 
of  Fork  are  flattering.     Everything  combines,  you  know." 

X  did  n't  ksow  in  tlie  least,  but  of  course  I  nodded  and 
looked  wise,  and  said  I  was  glad  to  hear  it.  Of  ail  talk  I 
had  ever  heard,  this  seemed  to  nie  to  be  the  most  dread- 
filll;  soulless.  I  looked  up  the  table  and  listened.  The 
two  girts  were  talking  with  the  young  wife  about  a  wonder- 
ful poplin  at  Stewart's,  —  silver  giay  with  greeu  sprigs; 
the  geutlemen  were  discussing  the  relative  speed  of  Scal- 
pel and  Oriana,  and  the  heavy  mother  was  lamenting  to 
the  attentit-e  Mrs.  De  Peyster  that  they  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  Newport  before  the  regatta  came  oiF,  '•  on  account 
of  Mr.  Yarrow's  business,  —  the  firm  never  can  spare  him 
for  more  than  a  month  at  a  tinie." 

How  I  longed  for  the  transparent  pretension  of  the  table 
in  Hester  Street,  constantly  violating  the  rules  of  its  own 
demonstrative  gentility  I  For  my  easy  chat  with  Swans- 
ford,  for  Miss  Dunlap's  faded  sentiment,  MJss  Tatting's  fear- 
less  impulsiveness,  and  even  Mrs.  Very's  stiffly  stereotj-ped 
phrases !  There,  the  heavy  primitive  cooking  was  digested 
by  the  help  of  lively  nothings  of  talk  and  tlie  peristaltic 
stimulus  of  laughter:  here,  the  respectably  dressed  viands, 
appearing  in  Uieir  conventional  order  of  procession,  were 
received  with  a  stately  formality  which  seemed  to  repel  their 
attempts  at  asHmilation.  "  Erie  "  and  the  "  balance  of 
exchange  "  mixed,  somehow,  with  the  vanilla-flavored  biane 
mange,  and  lay  heavy  on  my  stomach :  tlie  prospect  of  Mr. 
Itenwick's  neighborhood  embarrassed  and  discouraged  me, 
but  I  could  not  see  that  any  odvantJ^e  would  be  gained  by 
changing  my  place  at  the  table. 

After  dinner  I  hurried  across  to  my  old  quarters,  for  the 
relief  of  Swansford'a  company.  He  laughed  heartily  at  my 
description  of  the  genteel  society  into  which  I  was  now 
introduced,  and  said, — 

"  Ah,  Godfrey,  you  '11  find  as  I  have  done  that  Art  spoils 
you  for  life.    It  is  the  old  alternative  of  Ood  or  MomiDon : 
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you  can't  serve  two  masters.  Try  it,  if  you  like,  but  1 
see  how  it  will  end.  I  have  made  my  choice,  and  will 
stick  to  it  until  I  die :  you  think  you  have  made  yours, 
but  you  have  not  You  are  getting  further  from  Art 
every  day," 

I  resented  this  opinion  rather  warmly,  because  I  felt 
a  suspicion  of  its  truth.  I  protested  that  nothing  else  but 
Literature  was  now  left  me  to  live  for.  It  was  uue  I  liad 
seemed  lo  neglect  it  of  late,  but  he,  Swansford,  knew  the 
reason,  and  ought  to  be  the  last  man  to  charge  nie  with 
apostasy  to  my  lofty  intellectual  aims,  lie  half  smiled,  in 
his  sweet,  sad  way,  and  gave  me  his  hand. 

"  Forgive  me,  Godfrey,"  he  said ;  "I  did  n't  mean  aa 
much  as  you  supposed.  I  was  thinking  of  that  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  Art,  of  which  few  men  are  capable, 
and  which,  God  knows,  I  should  not  wish  you  to  possess, 
unless  you  were  sure  that  you  were  destined  to  reach  the 
highest  place.  Most  authors  and  artists  live  in  the  border 
land,  and  make  excursions  from  dme  to  time  over  the 
frontier,  but  there  are  few  indeed  who  build  their  dwell* 
ings  on  the  side  turned  away  from  the  world ! " 

■•  I  understand  you  now,  Swansford,"  I  answered,  "  and 
you  are  right  I  am  not  destined  to  be  one  of  the  highest: 
don't  think  that  I  ever  imagined  it  I  am  cast  alone  on  the 
world.  I  have  been  cheated  and  outraged,  as  you  know. 
I  see  Life  before  me,  offering  other  —  lower  modes  of  en- 
joyment I  will  not  deny ;  but  where  else  shall  I  turn  for 
compensation  ?  Suppose  I  should  achieve  fame  as  an  au- 
thor? I  have  a  Utile  "already,  and  I  feel  that  even  the 
highest  would  not  repay  me  for  what  I  have  lost  I  shall 
not  r^ect  any  other  good  the  gods  provide  me.  I  've  tried 
purity  and  fideli^  of  heart,  to  no  purpose.  I  don't  suy  tluit 
I  '11  try  the  opposite,  now,  but  you  could  n't  blame  me  if  1 
did  I  ■' 

"  Come,  GodiVey,"  said  he,  "  I  've  written  a  vnlunlai]i 
for  the  Oi[;ganist  of  St  Ilomaby'a.    He  paid  me  to-day,  &ud 
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I  have  two  dollars  to  spare.  We  11  go  out  and  have  a  lit- 
tle supper  together." 

Which  we  did,  and  in  the  course  of  which  we  .put  the 
World  on  its  trial,  heard  all  the  arguments  ou  either  side, 
rendered  (without  leaving  our  seals)  a.  verdict  of  "  Guilty," 
and  iuvoked  the  sentence  which  we  were  powerless  to  in- 
flict. What  should  I  have  done  without  that  safety-valve 
of  Swansford's  friendship  ? 

By-and-by  I  grew  uiore  accustomed  to  my  life  in  Bleecker 
Street  I  found  tiiat  Mr.  Renwick  could  talk  about  Mrs. 
Pudge  and  the  draina,  as  well  as  Krie  and  the  Second 
Board :  and  that  Mr.  Blossom,  the  very  same  gentleman 
who  had  bet  ten  dollars  on  Scalpel  at  the  Long  Island 
races,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Tennyson,  He  had 
a  choice  library  of  the  English  Poets  in  hb  room,  and  oc- 
casionallj  lent  me  volumes.  I  learued  to  read  Words- 
worth at  my  window,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  fashion- 
able  redowa  on  the  first-floor  piano,  and  after  many  days 
there  dawned  upon  my  brain  the  conviction  that  there  was 
another  kmd  of  poetry  than  Tom  Moore's  and  Felicia  Hc- 
mans's. 

I  grew  tolerably  skilful  in  the  performance  of  my  labor 
fbr  the  Wonder,  having  fallen  into  an  unconscious  imitation 
of  Brandagee's  smart,  flashy  style,  which  gave  piquancy  to 
my  descriptions  and  reports.  Mr.  Clarendon  was  quite 
satisfied  with  my  performance,  though  he  let  fidl  a  word  of 
warning.  "  This  manner,"  he  said,  "  is  very  well  for  your 
present  department,  but,  if  you  want  to  advance,  you  must 
not  let  it  corrupt  you  entirely." 

Thus  the  summer  and  part  of  the  autumn  passed  away, 
without  hringiiig  any  occurrence  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
Towards  the  end  of  October,  however,  a  sudden  and  most 
unexpected  pleasure  came  to  cheer  nie. 

I  had  gone  into  the  St  Nicliolas  Hotel  on  some  errand 
connected  with  my  newspaper  labors,  and  was  passing  out 
again  through  tlie  marhle-pavcd  lobby,  when  a  gentlemun 
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waUimtj  araae  from  die  row  of  kmngen  on  the  broad,  eu^ 
p0t«overed  stillsi  and  stepped  before  me.  A^anceofhta 
dnli^  qpefltkxung  e  jcb  aecaied  to  aadafy  bim ;  be  seized  my 
lMd»aiid  eudaimed^^— 

•John  Godfrey,  18  thia  feaUy  yoa  ?  * 

Pteroselmy  coubib!  I  bad  not  forgotten  bim,  aUboogfa 
our  correspondence,  after  languishing  for  a  few  months 
had  died  a  natural  death  before  I  left  Beading.  For  two 
jeacB  I  bad  beard  no  word  of  him,,  and,  since  my  bitter 
dperience  of  the  past  summeiv  bad  reckoned  it  as  one  of 
Ae  improbable  possibilities  of  life  that  we  should  ever  meet 
afauL  His  boyish  beauty  bad  ripened  intx>  an  equally 
noble  manhood.  He  was  taller  and  stronger  limbed,  with- 
out  having  lost  any  of  his  grace  and  symmetry.  A  soft^ 
thick  moustache  hid  the  sharp,  scomfid  curve  of  bis  jxppex 
11^  and  threw  a  shade  over  the  comers  of  bis  mouth,  and 
tte  fitfol,  passionate  spirit  which  once  shot  from  bis  eyes 
had  given  place  to  a  foil,  steady  ray  of  power.  As  I  looked 
at  him,  I  felt  proud  that  the  same  blood  ran  in  our  veins*. 

We  sought  out  a  vacant  comer  in  the  reading-room,  and 
sat  down  together.  He  looked  once  more  into  my  eyes 
with  an  expression  of  honest  affection,  wtdch  warmed  the 
embers  of  my  school-boy  feeling  for  bim  in  an  instant 

^  We  should  not  have  lost  sight  of  each  other,  John,"  he 
aaid,  ^  It  was  more  my  feult  than  yours,  I  think ;  but  I 
never  forgot  you.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when 
we  met,  just  now.  Yours  is  a  fece  that  would  change  more 
than  mine.  There  is  not  much  of  the  boy  left  in  it  Come, 
give  me  your  history  since  you  left  Dr.  Dymond's." 

I  complied,  omitting  the  most  important  episode.  Pen- 
r(«e  beard  the  story  with  keen  interest,  intenrupting  me 
uu\y  with  an  ejaculation  of  ^^  The  old  brute  I "  when  I  r^ 
Uled  my  uncle*s  management  of  my  inheritance. 

"*  Now,**  said  he,  when  I  had  finished,  ^  you  shall  have 
l^y  «lory«  There  is  very  little  of  it  I  was  twenty,  you 
«IMQ(  fMuember,  when  I  left  the  Doctor's  school,  and  went 
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into  m;  uncle's  office.  I  had  no  expectatioD  of  ever  receiv- 
ing any  as^tance  from  my  father,  and  worked  like  s.  yoiujg 
felloir  who  has  his  fortune  to  make.  I  believe  I  showed 
business  capacity ;  at  least  my  uncle  thought  so  ;  and 
after  I  came  of  age  my  father  found  it  prudent  to  make  an 
outside  show  of  reconciliation.  Matilda  insists  that  the 
Cook  had  a  hand  in  it,  but  I  prefer  not  to  believe  it.  If 
she  had,  I  rather  think  she  was  disappointed  at  the  result ; 
for,  when  my  father  died,  a  year  ago,  he  only  lefl  her  the 
legal  third.  The  rest  was  divided  between  Matilda  and 
myselC  I  "m  sure  I  expected  to  be  cut  oS*  with  a  shilling, 
but  it  seems  his  sense  of  justice  came  back  to  him  at  the 
last  His  fortune  was  much  less  than  everj'body  supposed, 
—  barely  a  hundred  thousand  —  and  I  have  my  suspicions 
that  the  Cook  laid  away  an  extra  share  in  her  own  name 
before  his  death.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  now ;  we 
are  well  rid  of  her.  Matilda  was  married  a  month  &qo, 
andt  though  I  can't  say  that  I  particularly  admire  the 
brother-in-law  she  has  selected  for  me,  I  am  satisfied  that 
she  is  out  of  the  hands  of  that  woman." 

"Are  you  living  in  New  York,  Alexander?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  now  i  but  I  may  fix  my  home  here,  very  soon,  I 
sball  have  another  motive,  old  fellow,  now  that  I  know  you 
are  here.  I  have  a  chance  of  getting  into  a  firm  down 
town,  if  my  Uttle  capital  can  be  stretched  to  meet  the  sum 
demanded.  I  have  luxurious  tastes, — they  are  in  the 
Hatzfeld  blood,  are  they  not  ?  —  and  I  could  not  be  con- 
tent to  sit  down  at  my  age,  with  my  two  thousand  a  year. 
I  sappose  I  shall  marry  some  day,  and  then  I  must  have 
ten  thousand." 

It  did  not  surprise  me  to  hear  Penrose  speak  slightingly 
of  a  fortune  which,  to  me,  would  have  been  a  splendid  com- 
petence. It  belonged  to  his  magnificent  air,  and  any  stran. 
ger  could  have  seen  that  he  would  certainly  acquire  what- 
ever his  ambition  might  select  as  being  necessary  to  his 
life.    I  never  knew  a  man  who,  without  genius,  bo  im- 
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pressed  every  one  with  a  belief  in  his  powers  of  command- 
ing success. 

As  t  stretched  out  my  hand  to  say  good-bye,  he  grasped 
tne  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  Tou  must  sec  Matilda.  She  b 
in  her  private  parlor,  and  I  think  Shanlcs,  her  husband, 
will  be  at  home  by  this  tone." 

I  had  no  very  strong  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
my  other  cousin,  and  I  suppose  Penrose  must  have  read 
the  fact  in  my  face,  for  he  remarked,  as  we  were  mount- 
ing  the  stairs,  "  Now  I  remember,  there  was  something 
in  one  of  Matilda's  letters  which  was  not  very  flattering  to 
you.  But  I  have  told  her  of  our  friendship  since,  and  I' 
know  tliat  she  will  be  really  ^ad  to  see  you.  She  has  not' 
a  bad  Iieart,  when  you  once  get  down  to  it ;  tliough  it  seems- 
to  me,  sometimes,'  to  be  as  grown  over  with  selfish  habftfl>' 
and  affectations  as  a  ship's  bull  with  barnacles." 

When  we  entered  the  private  parlor  on  the  third  floor,  I' 
perceived  an  elegant  figure  seated  at  the  window. 

"  'Till."  s!ud  Penrose,  "  come  here  and  shake  hands  with 
our  cousin.  John  Godfireyl" 

"R-really?"  she  exclaimed,  with  as  much  surprise  as 
was  compatible  with  a  high-bred  air,  and  the  next  moment 
rustled  superbly  across  the  room. 

"How  do  you  do,  cousin?"  she  said,  giving  me  a  jew- 
elled hand.  "JrF  you  my  cousin,  Mr.  Godfrey?  Aleck 
explained  it  all  to  me  once  how  you  found  out  the  relation- 
ship, somewhere  in  a  wild  glen,  was  nt  it?  It  was  quit^ 
romantic,  I  know,  and  I  envied  lura  nt  the  time.  You 
have  the  Hatzfeld  eyes,  certainly,  like  us.  I  'm'  sure  I  'm 
very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

I  expressed  my  own  gratification  with  aa  much  show  of 
sincerity  as  I  could  command.  Matilda  Shanks  was  a  talli 
fine-looking  woman,  though  by  no  means  no  hanilaome  aft 
her  brotlier.  Her  eyes  and  hnir  were  dark,  like  hin.  but 
her  face  vn»  longer,  and  some  change  in  the  setting  of  the 
feaOlrea,  alniost  too  alight  to  be  dc&ied.  substitnied  nn  ex- 
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preemmi  of  weakneBS  for  the  strength  of  his.  Shi>  must 
have  been  twenty-seven,  but  appeared  to  be  two  or  three 
yean  otderj —  a  result,  probably,  of  the  tutorship  she  had 
nsBDTiicd  on  her  step-niother's  behalf. 

"  Well,  'Till,"  sdd  Penrose,  when  we  had  seated  ourselves 
in  a  triangular  group,  "  do  you  find  him  presentable  ?  " 

Her  eyes  bad  already  carefully  gone  over  my  person 
from  head  to  foot  "  Trit  eomtne  il  faut,"  she  answered  ; 
"but  I  took  your  word  for  that,  beforehand,  Aleck." 

"You  must  know,  Godfrey,  that  Madlda  is  a  perfect 
dragon  in  regard  to  dress,  manners,  and  all  tlie  other  reqm- 
^tes  of  social  salvation.  It 's  a  piece  of  good  luck  to  pass 
muster  with  her,  I  assure  you.  I  have  not  succeeded 
yet." 

She  was  beginning  to  put  in  an  affected  disclaimer  when 
Mr.  Shanks  entered  the  room.  I  saw  his  calibre  at  the 
first  glance.  The  wide  trousers,  flapping  around  the  thin 
legs;  the  light, loose  coat,  elegantly  fitting  at  the  shoulders 
and  just  touching  its  fronts  on  the  narrow  ground  of  a 
single  button ;  the  esquisite  collar,  the  dainty  gloves  and 
patent-leather  boots,  and  the  gold-headed  switch,  all  pro- 
claimed the  fashionable  young  gentleman,  while  the  dull, 
lustreless  stare  of  the  eyes,  the  dark  bands  under  them, 

d  the  listless,  half-closed  mouth,  told  as  plainly  of  shallow 

s  and  dissipated  habits.     He  came  dancing  up  to  his 

i  arm  around  her  neck  and  kissed  her. 

She  lifted  up  her  hand  and  gave  his  imperial  a  little 
twitch,  by  way  of  returning  the  caress,  and  then  said,  "  Ed- 
mund, my  cousin,  Mr.  Godfrey." 

"  Ah  1 "  exclaimed  Edmund,  hastily  thrusting  an  eye-glass 
into  his  left  eye  and  turning  towards  me.  Retaining  his 
hold  of  the  switch  with  two  fingers,  he  graciously  presented 
me  with  the  other  two,  as  he  drawled  out,  "  Very  happy. 
Sir." 

I  was  vexed  at  myself  afterwards  that  I  gave  him  my 
',1  know  of  no  form  of  vnlgarity  so  oflenslve 
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as  this  offering  of  a  fitustional  salutation.    None  but  a  snob 
would  ever  be  guilty  of  it 

A  conversation  about  billiards  and  trotting-horses  ensued, 
and  I  broke  away  in  the  midst  of  it,  after  promising  to  dine 
with  the  Shanks  at  an  early  day. 
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CHAPTER  TCXm. 

DEflCRIBntG   MY  INTERVIEW  WITH   MART  MALONET. 


4 


Onb  result  of  ray  out-door  occupation  was  to  moke  nie 
fomiliar  with  all  parts  of  the  ci^.  During  the  firat  year 
of  my  residence  I  hud  seen  little  else  than  Broadway,  from 
the  Battery  to  Union  Square,  Chatham  Street,  and  the 
Bowery.  1  now  discovered  that  there  were  many  other 
re^ons,  each  possesstug  a  distinct  individuality  and  n  sep- 
arate city-life  of  its  own.  From  noticing  the  external  char- 
acteristics, I  came  gradually  to  study  the  peculiarities  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  thus  obtained  a  knowledge  which  waa 
not  only  of  great  advantage  to  me  in  a  professional  sense, 
but  gave  me  an  interest  in  men  which  counteracted,  to 
some  extent,  the  growing  cynicism  of  my  views.  Often, 
when  Ured  of  reading  and  feeling  no  impulse  to  write,  (the 
greatest  portion  of  my  literary  energy  being  now  expended 
on  my  regular  duties,)  I  would  pass  an  idle  but  not  useless 
hour  in  wandering  around  the  sepulchral  seclusion  of  St 
John's  Park,  with  its  obsolete  gentility ;  or  the  solid  plain- 
nets  of  East  Broadway, — home  of  plodding  and  prosperous 
men  of  business ;  or  the  cosmopolitan  rag-fair  of  Green- 
wich Street;  or  the  seething  lowest  depth  of  the  Five 
Points;  the  proud  family  aristocracy  of  Second,  or  the 
pretentious  moneyed  aristocracy  of  FifUi  Avenue,  —  invol- 
untarily contrasting  and  comparing  these  spheres  of  life, 
each  of  which  retained  its  independent  motion,  while  re- 
volving in  the  same  machine. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  speculations  which 
theae  experiences  suggested.    They  wet«  sufficiently  com- 
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TuoDplace,  I  dare  say,  and  have  been  uttered  several  mil- 
lions of  times,  by  young  men  of  the  same  age ;  but  I  none 
the  less  thought  them  both  original  and  profound,  and  con- 
sidered myself  a  philosopher,  In  the  loftiest  sense  of  the 
word.  I  imagined  that  I  comprehended  the  several  na- 
tures of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  igno- 
rant, the  righteous  and  the  vicious,  from  such  superficial 
observation,  —  not  yet  perceiving,  through  my  own  experi- 
ence, the  common  flesh  and  spirit  of  all  men. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  slowly  returning  towards  my 
lodgings  from  a  professional  inspection  of  a  new  church 
in  Sixth  Avenue.  I  was  struck  by  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
standing  at  the  comer  of  Bleecker  and  Sullivan  Streets. 
A  woman  of  the  laboring  class,  dressed  iii  clean  but  fkded 
calico,  —  leaning  against  the  area-railing  of  the  comer 
house,  with  a  weak,  helpless  appeal  expressing  itself  in  her 
attitude,  ller  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  as  I  passed,  with 
a  steady,  imploring  gaze,  which  ran  through  me,  like  a 
palpable  benumbing  agency,  laming  my  feet  as  they  walked. 
Yet  she  said  nothing,  and  could  scarcely,  I  thought,  be  a 
beggar.  1  was  well  accustomed  to  the'  arts  of  the  street- 
be^ars,  and  usually  steeled  myself  (though  with  an  un- 
conquerable sense  of  my  own  inhumanity)  against  their 
appeals.  Now  and  then,  however,  I  met  with  one  whom 
1  could  not  escape.  There  was  a  young  fellow,  for  inst.'mce. 
with  both  his  legs  cut  oft*  at  the  thighs,  who  paddled  his 
way  around  the  Park  by  means  of  his  bands.  I  had  been 
told  that  he  was  in  good  circumstances,  having  received 
heavy  damages  from  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  ; 
but  1  could  not  stand  the  supplication  of  his  eyes  whenever 
we  met,  and  was  obliged  either  to  turn  my  head  away  or 
lose  two  shillings.  There  was  the  same  magnetism  in  this 
woman's  eyes,  and  before  I  crossed  the  street,  I  felt  myself 
impelled  to  turn  and  look  at  her  again. 

8he  came  forward  instantly  as  I  did  so,  yet  oat  so  niv- 
idly  that  I  could  not  perceive  the  straggle  ot  tcme  pcnrar- 
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All  motive  ndth  her  natural  reltictancy.  I  stepped  back  to 
the  sidewalk. 

"  Oh,  air ! "  said  she,  "  perhaps  you  could  help  a  poor 
voman." 

I  was  auspicious  of  my  own  sympathy,  and  answered 
coldly,  "  1  don't  know.     What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  It's  the  rent,"  she  said.  "  I  can  always  aim  my  own 
Uvin'  and  have  done  it,  and  the  rent  too,  all  to  tliis  last 
quarter,  when  I  've  been  so  ailin',  and  my  boy  gits  no  wages 
at  all.  If  J  don't  pay  it,  1 11  be  turned  into  the  street  to- 
morrow. 1  'm  no  beggar :  I  niver  thought  to  ha'  beseeched 
anybody  while  my  own  two  hands  held  out :  but  there  it  is, 
and  here  I  am,  and  if  it  wa^  n't  for  my  boy  I  would  n't  care 
how  soon  the  world  'd  come  to  an  end  for  me.  The  best 
things  was  pawned  to  pay  the  doctor,  only  my  weddin'-ring 
I  can't  let  go,  for  Hugh's  sake.  His  blessed  si>ul  would 
n't  be  satisfied,  if  I  was  buried  witliout  that  on  my  finger." 

She  was  crying  long  before  she  finished  speaking,  turn- 
ing the  thin  hoop  of  very  pale  gold  with  her  other  thumb 
and  finger,  and  then  clasping  her  hands  hard  together,  as 
if  vrith  an  instinctive  fear  that  somebody  might  snatch  it 
ofil     This  action  and  her  tears  melted  me  entirely  to  pity. 

"  How  much  niust  you  have  ?  "  I  asked. 

"It's  a  whole  quarter's  rent  —  fifteen  dollars.  If  that 
was  paid,  though  I  'm  a  little  wake  yet,  I  could  wurrk  for 
the  two  of  us.     Could  you  help  me  to  it  any  way  ?  " 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  It 's  jist  by  here  —  in  Gooseberry  Alley.  And  the 
Feenys  will  tell  you  it's  ivery  word  true  1  've  said.  Andy, 
or  his  wife  aither,  was  willin'  enough  to  help  me,  but  she 
has  a  baby  not  a  week  old,  and  they  've  need  of  ivery 
penny." 

She  turned,  with  a  quick,  eager  movement,  and  I  fol- 
lowed, without  any  further  question.  Gooseberry  Alley 
was  but  a  few  blocks  distant  It  was  a  close,  dirty  place, 
debouching  on  Sullivan  Street,  and  barely  wide  enough  for 
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a  aiD^e  cut  to  be  backed  into.  The  boufies  were  of  brick, 
but  had  evidcDtlj  bcea  built  all  at  once,  and  in  such  a 
cheap  way  that  thay  seemed  to  be  already  tumbling  dowu 
from  a  lack  of  cohesive  material.  A  multitude  of  young 
children  were  playiiig  with  potato  parings  or  stirring  up 
the  foul  gutter  in  the  centre  of  the  alley  with  rotting  cab- 
bage-etalks.  I  remember  thinking  that  Nature  tskcs  great 
pains  to  multiply  the  low  types  of  our  race,  while  she  heed- 
lessly lets  the  highest  run  out.  A  very  disagreeable  smell. 
which  I  cannot  describe,  but  which  may  be  found  wherever 
the  poor  Irish  congregate,  filled  the  air.  That  alone  was 
misery  enough,  to  my  thinking. 

About  half-way  up  the  alley,  the  woman  entered  a  house 
on  the  right-hand,  sayiug,  "  It 's  a  poor  place,  sir,  for  the 
likeK  of  you  to  come  into,  but  you  must  see  whether  I  spake 
the  truth." 

In  the  narrow  passage  the  floor  was  so  dirty  and  the 
waUs  so  smutched  and  greasy  that  I  shuddered  and  held  the 
skirts  of  my  coat  close  to  my  sides ;  but  when  we  had 
mounted  a  steep  flight  of  steps  and  entered  the  woman's 
own  apartment,  —  a  rear  projection  of  the  house,  —  there 
was  a  change  for  the  better.  The  lirst  room  was  a  bed- 
room, bare  and  with  the  least  possible  furniture,  but  com- 
fortably clean.  Beyond  this  there  was  a  atnuUer  room, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  combined  kitchen  and  laundry,  to 
judge  from  the  few  necessary  implements.  Tlie  woman 
dusted  an  unp^nted  wooden  stool  with  her  apron  and  gave 
it  to  mc  for  a  seat. 

"  My  boy  made  it,"  said  she ;  "  the  master  let  hint  do 
that  much,  but  it's  little  time  he  ^Is  for  such  things." 

She  then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  her  circimi- 
stances,  from  which  1  learned  that  her  name  was  Mary 
Maloney ;  that  she  was  a  native  of  the  North  of  IreUiul. 
and  hud  emigrated  to  America  with  her  husband  ten  yearv 
before.  They  had  bad  ntany  upa  and  downs,  evea  while 
Uio  latter  lived.    I  suspected,  though  the  did  not  nay  it, 
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ftnt  he  was  a  mklesa,  impro\-l«lent  fellow,  whose  new 
independence  had  completed  his  ruin.  After  his  death,  she 
had  supported  herself  n)«,tly  by  washing,  but  succeeded 
in  getting  her  boy.  Ifugh.  admitted  :is  an  apprentice  into  a 
Urge  uphnlatei?  establishment,  and  might  hnve  laid  up  a 
little  in  tliB  SBvings-Biink.  if  she  had  not  been  obliged  to 
feed  and  lodge  him  for  the  first  two  years,  only  one  of  which 
was  passed.  Hugh  was  a  good  boy,  she  said,  the  picture 
(tf  his  father,  and  she  thought  be  would  be  all  the  bettei 
for  baring  a  steady  trade.  After  a  while  he  would  gpi 
wages,  and  be  able  to  keep  not  only  himself  but  her,  too. 
Would  I  go  into  Teeny's  —  the  ftcnt  rooms  on  ibe  same 
fioor —  and  ask  them  to  testily-  to  her  carackter? 

I  did  not  need  any  corroboRitiTe  eridence  of  her  story. 
Ilie  woman's  hones^  was  apparent  to  me.  in  her  simple, 
cooHBtent  words,  in  her  homely,  worn  features  and  nn- 
dirinking  eyes,  and  in  the  utter  yet  decent  poverty  of  her 
k  dwelling.  I  determined  to  help  her,  —  but  there  were 
I  Ksrcely  five  dollars  in  my  pocket  and  fifteen  were  to  be 
paid  on  the  morrow.  It  was  drawing  near  to  Mrs.  lie 
Peyster's  dinner-hour,  and  I  recollected  that  on  two  01 
tiuree  occasions  small  collections  for  charitable  purposes 
had  been  taken  up  at  that  lady's  table.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  state  the  case,  and  ask  the  assistance  of  the  other 
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"  I  mint  go  now,"   I   said,  "  but  will  try  to  do  some 
lUng  for  you.     Will  j-ou  be  here  at  seven  o'clock  this 


"  I  niver  go  out  o'  th*  evenin',  "  she  answered,  "  and  not 
often  o"  th'  day.  Hugh  11  be  home  at  seven.  If  )«i  could 
only  lend  me  the  money,  sir,  —  I  don't  ask  you  to  give  it, 
—  I  'd  do  some  washin'  for  y'rself  or  y'r  fiunily,  a  littfc  i»ery 
wake,  to  pay  ye  back  ag'in." 

When  we  had  reached  a  proper  stage  of  the  dinner.  I  meo- 
ioned  the  matter  to  Messrs.  Ronwick  and  Blossom,  asking 
diem  whether  they  and  the  other  gentlemen  would  be  wfll- 
log  to  contribute  towards  the  sum  required. 
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"  You  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  case  of  real  distress,  and 
the  money  is  actually  needed  ?  "  asked  the  latter. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it" 

"  Then  here  are  two  dollars,  to  begin  with.  1  think  we 
can  raise  the  whole  araotint"  lie  took  advantage  of  a  lull 
in  the  conversation  and  repeated  my  statement  to  the  com- 
pany. After  a  few  questions  which  I  was  able  to  answer, 
pocket-books  were  produced  and  note  after  note  passed 
down  the  table  to  me.  Upon  counting  them,  I  found  the 
sum  contributed  to  be  nineteen  dollars.  I  stated  this  fact, 
adding  it  was  more  than  was  required.  Some  one  an- 
swered, "  So  much  the  better,  —  the  woman  will  have  four 
dollars  to  begin  the  next  quarter  with."  Tlie  "others  ac- 
quiesced, and  then  resumed  tlieir  former  topics  of  conver- 
sation, satisfied  that  the  matter  was  now  settled.  I  was 
greatly  delighted  with  this  generous  response  to  iny  appeal, 
and  began  to  wonder  whether  the  shallow,  superRciul  inter- 
ests with  which  my  fellow-lxiarders  seemed  to  be  occupied, 
were  not,  after  all,  a  mere  matter  of  education.  They  had 
given,  in  a  careless,  indifferent  way,  it  was  true ;  but  then, 
they  had  given  and  not  witliheld.  I  had  no  right  to  suppose 
that  their  sympathy  for  the  poor  widow  was  not  as  genuine 
as  my  own.  I  have  learned,  since  then,  that  this  noble 
trait  of  generosity  belongs  to  tlie  city  of  my  adoption. 
With  all  their  faults,  its  people  are  unstinted  givers ;  and 
no  appeal,  supported  by  responsible  authority,  is  ever  ntade 
to  them  in  vain. 

When  I  returned  to  Gooseberrj'  Alley  in  tlie  evening, 
1  found  Mary  MaJoney  waiting  for  me  at  the  door,  her  (ace 
wild  and  pale  in  the  dim  street-light.  When  she  saw  me 
I  suppose  she  read  the  coming  relief  in  my  face,  for  she 
began  to  tremble,  retreating  ioto  the  dir^,  dark  passage  u 
she  whispered,  "  Come  up^stturs,  mil  you,  plase  —  my  boy  *» 
at  home  I " 

An  ironing-board  was  laid  across  two  boxes  in  the  kit^^hen, 
and  Hugh,  a  short,  stout  lad  of  sevoutecn,  was  ironing  a 
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sliirt  upon  it  His  broad  face,  curly  red  hair,  and  thick 
neck  were  thoroughly  Irish,  but  his  features  had  already 
the  Bowery  expression,  —  swaggering,  impudent,  and  good- 
humored.  His  bare  arms,  shining  milk-white  in  the  light 
of  the  single  tnl low-candle,  showed  the  firmness  and  ful- 
ness of  the  growing  muscle.     The  picture  of  his  father 

—  his  mother  had  said.  T  did  not  doubt  it;  I  saw  al- 
ready the  signs  of  inherited  appetites  which  only  the 
strictest  discipline  could  subdue.  lie  stopped  in  his  work, 
as  we  entered,  looked  at  me,  then  at  his  mother,  and  some- 
thing of  her  anxie^  was  reflected  on  his  face.  I  even 
fancied  that  his  color  changed  as  he  waited  for  one  of  us 
to  speak. 

In  the  interest  with  which  I  regarded  him,  I  had  almost 
forgotten  my  errand.  There  was  a  sudden  burning  smell, 
and  an  exclamation  from  Mrs.  Maloney, — 

"  Hugh,  my  boy  —  look  what  y  're  a-doin'  I  The  shirt,  — 
whadver  shall  I  do  if  y've  burnt  a  hole  in  it?" 

Hugh's  hand,  holding  the  iron,  had  rested,  in  his  suspense, 
fbrtimately  not  upon  the  shirt,  but  the  blanket  under  it. 
making  a  yellow,  elliptical  scorch.  He  flung  down  the  iron 
before  the  little  grate,  and  siud,  almost  fiereely :  — 

"  Why  couldn  't  yon  tell  me  at  once,  mother ! " 

"  I  have  the  money,  Mrs.  Maloney,"  I  answered  for  her, 

—  "the  fifteen  dollars  and  a  little  more." 

"  I  knowed  you  'd  bring  it ! "  she  exclaimed  :  "  what 
didn't  1  tell  you,  Hugh  ?  I  was  afeared  to  be  too  shure, 
but  somethin'  told  me  I'd  be  helped.  Bless  God  we  'II  see* 
good  times  yit,  though  they  've  been  bo  long  a-coniin' !  " 

The  tears  were  running  down  her  face,  as  she  tried  to 

say  some   words    of  thanks.      Hugh's    eyes    were    moist, 

too ;  he  darted  a  single  grateful  glance   at   me,  but  sajd 

I  nothing,  and    presently,  seating  hiuiself  on    the   wooden 

tml.  began  to  whistle  "  Gurrjowen."  I  delivered  into 
Ifrs.  Maloney's  hands  the  fifteen  dollars,  and  then  seven 
more  (having  added  three,  as  my  own  contribution)  for  any 
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addiUonal  necesaities.  I  explained  to  her  bow  the  sum  had 
been  miited  as  a  free  and  willisg  giA,  not  a  loan  to  be  re- 
pwd  by  piiioful  savings  from  her  scanty  earnings.  Then, 
beginning  to  look  upon  myself  as  a  Ijene&ctor,  I  added 
some  words  of  counsel  which  I  might  well  have  spared. 
"With  a  more  senative  sul^ect,  I  fancy  they  would  have  an- 
nulled any  feeling  of  obligation  towards  me ;  hut  Mary 
Maloney  was  too  sincerely  grateful  not  lo  receive  them 
humbly  and  respectfully.  She  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
take  charge  of  my  washing,  which  I  agreed  to  give  her  nn 
condition  that  1  sliould  pay  the  usual  rates.  Her  intention, 
however,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  included  the  careful 
reparation  of  frayed  linen,  the  replacement  of  buttons,  and 
the  darning  of  stockings ;  and  in  this  way  my  \-irtue  was 
its  own  reward. 

I  turned  towards  Hugh,  in  whom,  also,  I  began  to  feel  a 
protecting  interest.  After  a  little  hesitancy,  which  mostly 
originated  in  his  pride,  he  talked  freely  and  quite  intelli- 
gently about  his  trade.  It  was  a  large  establishment,  and 
they  did  work  for  a  great  many  rich  families.  After  an- 
other year,  be  would  get  five  dollars  a  week,  taking  one 
season  with  another.  He  hked  the  place,  although  they 
gave  him  the  roughest  and  heaviest  jobs,  he  being  strunger 
is  the  arms  than  any  of  the  other  boys.  He  could  read 
and  write  a  little,  he  said,  —  woidd  like  tii  have  a  chance 
to  learn  more,  but  there  was  ironing  to  do  every  night 
He  had  to  help  his  mother  to  keep  her  customers ;  it  was 
n't  a  man's  work,  but  he  did  n't  mind  that,  at  all,  —  it 
went  a  little  ways  towards  paying  for  his  keep. 

Something  in  tJie  isolated  life  and  mutual  dependence  of 
this  poor  widou-  and  son  reminded  me  of  my  own  Ixiyifih 
days.  For  the  first  time  in  many  nionths  I  spoke  of  my 
mother,  feeling  sure  that  the  humble  understandings  I  ad- 
dressed would  y«t  appreciate  all  that  I  could  relate.  Aly 
heart  was  relieved  and  softened  as  I  spoke  of  nustlier's  selA 
(Unial,  of  her  secret  sui&rings  aad  her  tragic  death ;  uiit 
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Mary  Moloney,  though  she  only  said  "  Dear,  dear  I "  took,  I 
was  sure,  every  word  into  her  heart  Hugh  listened  atten- 
tively, and  the  impudent,  precocious  expression  of  manhood 
vanished  entirely  from  his  face.  When  I  bad  finished,  and 
rose  to  leave,  his  mother  said,  — 

"I  must  ha'  felt  that  you  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  this 
Kftemoon,  when  I  set  eyes  on  ye.  Her  blessed  soul  is  satis- 
lied  with  ye  this  night,  and  ye  don't  need  my  blessin'.  but 
you  have  it  all  the  same.  Hugh  won't  forgit  ye,  neither, 
will  ye,  Hugh  ?  " 

**  I  reckon  not,"  Hugh  answered,  rather  doggedly. 

I  had  a  better  evidence  of  the  fact,  however,  when 
Chiistmas  came.  He  found  his  way  to  my  room  before  1 
was  dresaed,  and  with  an  air  half  sheepish,  half  defiant, 
laid  a  package  on  the  table,  saying,  — 

"  Mother  says  she  sends  you  a  Merry  Christmns,  and 
many  of  'em.  1  've  brought  an  upholstery  along  for  you. 
T  made  it  myself." 

I  shook  hands  and  thanked  him,  whereupon  he  said. 
"All  right ! "  and  retired.  On  opening  the  package,  I 
found  the  "  upholstery  "to  l)e  a  gigantic  hemispherical 
pincushion  of  scarlet  brocade,  set  in  a  ^It  octagonal  frame 
of  equal  massiveness.  A  number  of  new  pins,  rathercrook- 
edly  forming  the  letters  "J.  G.,"  were  already  inserted  in 
it.  It  was  almost  large  enough  for  a  footstool,  and  re- 
ifiiuded  me  of  Hugh's  red  head  every  time  I  looked  at  it 
but  I  devoutly  gave  it  the  place  of  honor  on  my  toilet 
bble. 

It  was  the  only  Christmas  giA  I  received  that  year. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

A  DnmSR-PABTT  AT  OBLKOKIOO'S. 

I  SAW  very  little  of  Penrose  for  some  wedcs  after  our 
first  meeliiq;.  He  was  nanch  occupied  m&.  his  arrange- 
■Mftfts  ftr  esteruQg  tike  Mercantile  £mk  with  the  banning 
«f  the  coming  year,  and  these  arrangemenis  obliged  him 
tD  revisit  Philadelphia  in  the  mean  time.  Matilda — inr, 
rather,  Mr.  Edmund  Shanks— invited  me  to  dine  with 
Aem  at  the  St  Nicbelasi  but  pitched  upon  a  day  when  my 
duties  positively  pievented  my  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion. This  was  no  cause  of  regret,  for  I  was  not  drawn 
towards  my  cousin,  and  could  not  fi)rgive  the  two  fingers  of 
ker  knriMund.  For  Penrose  I  retained  mudi  of  the  old  at- 
tachment, but  his  nature  was  so  difierent  from  mine  that 
the  innermost  chamber  of  my  heart  remained  closed  at  his 
approach.    I  doubted  whether  it  ever  would  open. 

One  evening  in  December  he  called  iq)on  me  in  Bleeck- 
er  Street  However  I  might  reascm  against  his  haughti- 
ness, his  proud,  disdainfid  ak  when  he  was  absent,  one 
smfle  from  those  superb  lips,  one  gentler  glance  from  those 
flashing  eyes  disarmed  me.  There  was  a  delicate  flattery, 
which  I  could  not  withstandyln  the  ftct  that  this  dem^nod  (in 
a  physical  sense),  with  his  air  of  conscious  power,  became 
human  for  me,  —  for  me,  alone,  of  all  his  acquaintances 
whom  I  knew,  laid  aside  his  mask.  Nothing  made  me  re- 
spect myself  so  much  as  the  knowledge  that  he  respected 
me. 

^  You  have  a  very  passable  den,  John,"  he  remarked, 
darting  a  quick,  keen  glance  around  my  room ;  **  rather  a 
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coDtmat  to  our  bed  in  Dr.  Dymood's  garreL  ilow  stngit- 
lariy  things  turn  out.  to  be  aiirc !  Wliich  of  us  wuuld  have 
inspected  this  that  night  when  tlie  Doctor  made  me  hhnre 
sheets  whh  you  ?  Yet.  1  had  a  notion  then  that  you  would 
be  mixed  up  somehow  with  my  life." 

"  You  were  very  careful  not  to  give  me  any  hint  of  it" 
I  answered,  Inughing. 

**  I  was  right.  Even  if  you  ore  sure  that  an  impres^on 
is  a  prophetk  inBtinct.  not  a  mere  whim,  it  is  best  to  wait 
until  it  proves  itself.  Then  yiiu  arc  safe,  in  either  cose. 
There  is  no  such  element  of  weoluiess  as  super6uous  fmnk- 
neab  t  don't  mean  that  it  would  have  done  any  harm,  in 
our  case,  but  when  I  deliberately  give  myself  a  rule  I  like 
lo  stick  to  it.  Only  one  man  in  a  hundred  will  suspect  that 
you  have  «u  emotion  when  you  don't  express  it.  You  are 
thtn,  mthout  any  trouble,  master  of  the  niuety-nine,  and 
can  meet  the  hundreiith  witli  your  whole  strength." 

"Are  you  frank  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"John,"  said  lie,  gravely,  "  don't,  I  beg  of  you,  play  at 
words  with  me.  I  will  confess  to  you  tliat  1  should  became 
morally  bidse  if  I  could  not,  once  in  a  year  or  so,  be  utterly 
candid  witli  somebody.  I  'in  gtod  you  give  me  the  chance, 
sad  if  I  recommend  niy  rule  to  you,  don't  turn  it  against 
me.  YoQ  are  nut  the  innocent  boy  I  knew  in  Honeybrook, 
—I  can  see  lliat.  plainly.  — hut  you  are  an  innocent  man, 
compared  with  myself.  I  hofie  there  will  always  be  this 
difference  between  us." 

*■  I  can't  promise  that,  Alexander,"  I  said,  **  but  I  will 
promise  that  there  shall  be  no  other  difference." 

lie  Umk  my  band,  gave  it  a  squeeze,  and  then,  resuming 
his  usual  careless  tone,  said,  '*  Sy  the  bye.  I  must  not  for- 
|[et  (me  port  of  my  errand.  Shanks  is  to  give  a  tittle  diu- 
awct  Dehnanico's  next  Saturday. — ten  or  a  dozen  persons 
)i  ttU,  —  and  he  wants  yon  to  be  one  of  the  party.  Now, 
doaH  look  so  blank ;  /  want  you  to  come.  Matilda  has 
I  rexding  your  book,  and  she  has  persuaded  Shanks 
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(wlio  knows  no  more  about  poetry  tban  he  does  nbotit 
horses,  though  he  buys  both)  that  you  are  a  great  genius. 
You  can  bother  lum,  and  bring  him  to  your  feet  in  ten  sen- 
tences, if  you  choose.  The  dinner  mil  be  something  en- 
perb,  —  betiveea  ourselves,  ten  dollars  pea-  cowt'ert,- without 
the  wine,  —  and  I  have  private  orders  from  Madlda  not  to 
accept  your  refusal,  on  any  pretext" 

I  frankly  told  Penrose  that  I  did  not  like  Shanks,  but 
would  accept  the  invitation,  if  he  insisted  upon  it,  rather 
than  appear  ungracious.  I  stipulated,  however,  that  we 
should  have  neigbboring  seats,  if  possible. 

Wlien  the  time  arrived,  I  took  an  omnibus  down  Broad- 
way, in  no  very  festive  humor.  I  anticipated  a  somewhat 
mora  solemn  and  stiff  repetition  of  Mrs.  De  Pcyster's  board 
and  its  flat,  flippant  conversation.  The  servant  conducted 
me  to  a  private  parlor  on  the  second  door,  where  I  found 
the  host  and  most  of  the  guests  assembled.  Matilda  wel- 
comcd  me  very  cordially  as  "  Cousin  Godfrey,"  and  Shanks 
this  time  gave  me  his  whole  hand  with  an  air  of  deference 
which  I  did  not  believe  to  be  real.  Knowing  Slatilda's 
critical  exactness,  1  had  taken  special  pains  to  comply  with 
the  utmost  requirements  of  custom,  in  the  matter  of  dresa 
and  manners,  and  if  my  demeanor  was  a  little  more  stiff 
than  usual,  I  am  sure  that  was  no  disparagement  in  the  eyes 
of  the  others,  My  apprenticeship  at  Mrs.  De  Peyster's 
table  had  done  me  good  service ;  I  could  see  by  Penrose's 
eyes  that  I  acquitted  myself  creditably. 

The  remaining  guests  arrived  about  the  same  time.  We 
were  presented  to  eauh  other  with  becoming  formality,  and 
I  made  a  mechanical  effort  to  retain  the  names  I  heard,  for 
that  evening,  at  least  They  were  only  important  to  me 
for  the  occasion,  for  I  neither  expected  nor  aired  to  see 
any  of  them  agnin.  I  noticed  that  there  were  tiiree  ladiea 
besides  Matilda,  but  merely  glanced  at  them  indifferently 
imtil  the  name  "  Sliss  Heworth "  arrested  my  nttctntlon. 
Then  T  recollected  the  violet  eyes,  the  low  white  brow 
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md  the  rippling  light-brown  hair.  Seeing  a  quick  recog 
iiitioD  in  ber  face,  1  bowed  and  said,  "  I  have  already  hod 
the  pleasure,  I  believe." 

At  tliese  words,  a  gentleman  standing  near  her:  to  whom 
I  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  turned  and  looked  at  me 
rather  sharply.  She  uiust  have  noticed  the  movement,  Tor 
she  said  to  rne.  with  (1  thought)  a  slight  embarrassment  in 
her  tone,  ■'  My  brother,  Mr.  Floyd." 

Mr.  Floyd  bowed  stiffly,  without  offering  me  his  hand. 
I  was  amazed  to  Rod  that  he  could  be  the  brother  of  IMisa 
Haworth,  — BO  different,  not  only  in  name  hut  in  feature. 
I  looked  at  them  botli  as  I  exchanged  the  usual  common- 
places of  an  inupient  acquaintance,  and  was  more  and  more 
convinced  that  there  coidd  be  no  relationship  between 
them,  Uts  face  struck  me  as  mean,  cunning,  and  sensual ; 
hers  frank,  pure,  and  noble.  It  was  a  different  type  of  face 
from  that  of  any  woman  I  remembered,  yet  the  strong  im- 
pression of  having  once  seen  it  before  returned  to  my  mind. 
I  was  surprised  at  myself  for  having  paid  so  little  attention 
to  her  when  we  first  met  in  Mr.  Clarendon's  bouse. 

Though  her  voice  had  that  calm,  even  sweetness  which 
I  have  always  considered  to  be  the  must  attractive  quality 
iu  woman,  it  was  not  in  the  least  like  Amanda  Bratton's. 
Hers  would  have  sounded  thin  and  hard  ailer  its  full,  melt- 
ing, trenuilous  music  It  belonged  as  naturally  to  tha 
beauty  of  her  lips  as  tint  and  pearly  enamel  to  a  sea-aheil. 
Her  quiet,  unobtrusive  air  was  allied  to  a  self-posaession 
klmost  beyond  her  years,  —  for  she  could  not  have  been 
more  than  twenty.  Though  richly  and  fashionably  dressed, 
she  had  chosen  soft,  neutral  colors,  without  a  glitter  or 
sparkle,  except  from  the  sapphires  in  her  ears  and  at  her 
throat  I  was  not  yet  competent  to  feel  a  very  enthusiastic 
tduiimtion,  hut  I  was  const^ous  that  the  sight  of  her  filled 
me  with  a  pjea.'iant  sense  of  conifort  and  rejMsc. 

"  Isabel,"  said  Mrs.  Shanks,  tapping  Miss  Haworth's 
sbouhkr  with  ber  &n,  "oti  o  tervi.  Will  you  take  Mr. 
Godfrey's  arm  ?  " 
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I  bowed  and  crooked  my  elbow,  and  we  followed  the 
other  ladies  into  the  a4Joining  room.  The  touch  of  the 
gloved  hand  afiected  me  singularly ;  I  know  not  what  soft, 
happy  warmth  difibsed  itself  through  my  frame  from  that 
slight  point  of  contact  The  magnetism  of  physical  near- 
ness never  before  affected  me  so  delicately  yet  so  power- 
fiiUy. 

Matilda  seated  the  guests  according  to  her  own  wiU,  and 
with  her  usual  tact  Her  brother's  future  partners  were 
her  own  supporters,  while  Shanks  was  flanked  by  their 
wives.  Miss  Haworth  was  assigned  to  the  central  seat  on 
one  side  of  the  oval  table,  between  Penrose  and  myself, 
with  Mr.  Floyd  and  two  other  young  fiishionables  facing  us. 
The  table  was  resplendent  with  cut-glass  and  silver,  and 
fragrant  with  gorgeous  piles  of  tropical  flowers  and  fruit, 
the  room  dazzling  with  the  white  lustre  of  gas,  and  the  ac- 
complished French  servants  glided  to  and  fro  with  stealthy 
elegance.  The  devil  of  Luxury  within  me  chuckled  and 
clapped  his  hands  with  delight  If  Life  would  furnish  me 
with  more  such  dinners,  I  thought,  I  might  find  it  tolerably 
sunny. 

The  dinner  was  a  masterpiece  of  art  Both  the  natural 
harmonies  and  the  conventional  stipulations  were  respect- 
ed. We  had  oysters  and  Chablis,  turtie-soup  succeeded  by 
glasses  of  iced  punch,  fish  and  sherry,  and  Rudesheimer, 
Clicquot,  Burgundy,  Lafitte,  and  liqueurs  in  their  proper 
succession,  accompanying  the  wondrous  alternation  of 
courses.  Hitherto,  I  had  been  rather  omniverous  in  my 
tastes,  —  only  preferring  good  things  to  bad,  —  but  now  I 
perceived  that  even  the  material  profession  of  cooking  had 
its  artistic  ideal. 

The  conversation,  as  was  meet,  ran  mostiy  upon  the 
dishes  which  were  placed  before  us.  Mr.  Shanks  devel- 
oped an  immense  amount  of  knowledge  in  this  direction, 
^ifiirming  that  he  had  given  special  directions  for  a  single 
clove  of  garlic  to  be  laid  for  five  minutes  on  a  plate  with 
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^rbun  eofeUllei  en  papiHotes,  under  a.  glass  cover ;  that  the 
canvas-bock  ducks  should  be  merely  carried  throui/U  a  hot 
kitchen,  which  w;is  cooking  enough  for  them  ;  and  that  the 
rix  d«  eeati  would  have  been  ruined  if  he  had  not  procured, 
with  great  difficult,  a  particular  kind  of  pea  which  only 
grew  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arras.  The  Lafitte,  he  sdd, 
was"'the'34,  —  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hill;  Dclmon- 
ico  won't  acknowledge  thnt  he  has  it,  unless  you  happen  to 
know,  and  even  then  it 's  a  great  favor  to  get  a  few  bot- 
tles." 

"  Many  persons  can't  tell  the  '34  from  the  '46,"  said  one 
of  the  partners,  setting  the  rim  of  his  glitss  under  his  nos- 
trils and  sniffing  repeatedly ;  "  but  you  notice  the  difference 
In  the  hoH^iel." 

It  really  seemed  to  me  that  this  voluptuous  discussion 
of  the  vbnds  as  they  appeared, — this  preliminary  tasting. 
this  lingering  enjoyment  of  the  rare  and  peculiar  qualities, 
this  prelusive  aroma  of  the  vine,  tempering  yet  fixing  its 
flavor,  —  constituted  an  lesthelic  accompaniment  which  bal- 
anced the  physical  task  of  the  meal  and  called  upon  ihe 
bmn  to  assist  the  stomach.  I  drank  but  sparingly  of  the 
wines,  however,  being  warned  by  the  growing  flush  on  the 
fiices  of  the  three  yoting  gentlemen  ojjposite,  and  restrained 
by  tlie  sweet,  sober  freshness  of  Miss  Ilaworth's  cheek,  at 
my  side. 

As  the  conversation  grew  riotous  in  tone,  and  laughter 
xnd  repartee  (mosUy  of  a  stupid  character,  but  answering 
the  purpose  as  well  as  the  genuine  article)  ruled  the  table, 
my  gentle  neighbor  seemed  to  encourage  my  attempts  to 
withdraw  from  the  noisy  circle  of  talk  and  establisli  a  quiet 
tile  a  tcte  between  our  two  selves.  Penrose  was  occupied 
with  one  of  his  partners  and  Matilda  with  the  other ;  Mr. 
Floyd  was  relating  the  last  piece  of  scandal,  with  the  cor- 
rections and  additions  of  his  neighbors,  and  each  and  all 
so  absorbed  in  their  several  subjects  that  we  were  left  in 
comparative  privacy. 
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"Have  you  long  known  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Slianks?"  I 


"  Only  fkmiliarly  since  last  summer,  when  we  were  at 
Long  Branch  ti^ether.  We  had  met  before,  in  society, 
once  or  twice,  but  one  never  makes  acquaintances  In  thftt 
way." 

"  Do  you  think  we  can  ever  say  that  we  are  truly  ac- 
qiiainted  with  any  one?"  said  I. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  asked,  after  a  look  in  which  I  read  a 
little  surprise  at  the  question. 

I  felt  that  niy  words  had  been  thrown  to  the  surface  from 
a  hidden  movement  of  dislike  to  the  society  present,  which 
lurked  at  the  bottom  of  niy  mind.  They  shot  away  so  sud- 
denly and  widely  from  my  first  question  that  some  ex- 
planation was  necessary  ;  yet  I  could  not  give  the  true  one. 
She  waited  for  my  answer,  and  I  was  compelled  to  a  partial 
candor. 

"  I  believe,"  I  said,  "  that  the  word  '  acquainted  '  put  the 
question  into  my  head.  1  have  been  obliged  to  reverse  my 
iirst  impressions  so  often  that  it  seems  better  not  to  trust 
them.  And  I  have  really  wondered  whether  men  can  indj 
know  each  other." 

•*  Perhaps  nearly  as  well  as  they  can  know  themselves." 
said  she.  "  When  I  see  some  little  vanity,  which  is  plain 
to  every  one  except  its  possessor,  I  fancy  that  tlie  same 
thing  may  very  easily  be  true  of  myself." 

"  You,  Miss  Haworth  ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  as  well  as  another.  Tou  do  not  suppose  that  I  con- 
aider  myself  to  be  without  feults." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  I  answered,  so  plumply  and  ear- 
nestly that  she  smiled,  looking  very  much  amused-  But 
the  fact  is.  I  had  made  a  personal  application  of  her  first 
remark,  and  answered  for  myself  rather  than  for  lier.  Per- 
ceiving this, !  could  not  help  smiling  in  turn. 

"I  confess,"  I  said,  "  that  I  have  mine,  but  I  try  to  con- 
.  ceal  them  from  others." 
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"  And  you  would  be  very  angry  if  ihey  were  detected  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  would." 

"  Yet  all  your  friend)!  inay  know  them,  nevertheless," 
sud  she, "  and  keep  silent  towards  you  as  you  towards  them. 
Do  you  think  universal  candor  would  be  any  better?  For 
my  part,  I  fancy  it  would  soon  set  us  all  together  by  the 

"  Just  what  I  told  you,  John,"  said  Penrose,  striking  in 
from  the  other  side.     "  Candor  is  weakness." 

"  I  begin  to  think  so,  too,"  I  remarked  gloomily.  "  De- 
ceit seems  to  be  the  rule  of  the  world ;  I  find  it  wherever 
I  turn.  If  the  outside  of  the  sepulchre  shows  the  conven- 
tional whitewash,  it  uiakes  no  difference  how  many  skele- 
tons are  inside." 

Z  took  up  a  little  glass  toy  which  stood  before  nie,  filled, 
apparently,  with  green  oil.  It  slid  down  my  throat  like  a 
fiery,  perfumed  snake. 

"  Penrose ! "  cried  Mr.  Floyd, "  is  that  the  Chftrtreuse  be- 
fore you  ?  " 

*'  No,"  said  the  former,  turning  the  bottle,  "  it 's  Cura- 
50a." 

"  Ah,  that  reminds  me,"  —  cried  Mr.  Shanks,  commendng 
a  fresh  story,  which  I  did  not  care  to  hear.  The  old  feel- 
ing of  sadness  and  depression  began  to  steal  over  me,  and 
the  loud  gayety  of  the  table  became  more  hollow  and  di»- 
tostcfiil  than  ever. 

"  Mr.  Godfrey,"  said  Miss  Haworth,  a  little  timidly. 

I  looked  up.  Her  clear  violet  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me 
with  a  disturbed  expression,  and  there  may  have  been,  for 
a  second,  a  wanner  tinge  on  her  cheek,  as  she  addressed 
me, — 

"  I  am  afraid  you  misunderstood  me.  1  think  a  candid 
nature  is  the  highest  and  best.  I  only  meant  that  there  is 
no  use  in  constantly  reminding  our  friends,  or  they  us,  of 
little  human  weaknesses.  We  may  be  candid,  certainty, 
without  ceasing  to  be  charitable." 
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"  Yes,  we  may  be,"  I  said,  "but  who  itt   Where  U  thei« 
a  nature  which  may  be  relied  upon,  first  and  forever  F 
once  thought  the  world  was  full  of  such,  but  1  am  cured  of 
luy  folly." 

The  trouble  in  her  eyes  deepened.  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
you  say  so,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  began  niechanically 
pulling  to  pieces  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

My  bitter  mood  died  in  an  instanL  I  felt  that  mj  words 
were  not  only  false  in  themselves,  but  false  as  the  utterance 
of  my  belief.  There  were,  there  must  be,  truth  and  honor 
in  men  and  women ;  1  was  true,  and  was  there  no  other 
virtue  in  the  world  than  mine  ?  I  could  have  bitten  my 
tongue  for  vexation.  To  retract  my  expressions  on  the 
spot,  —  and  I  now  perceived  how  positively  tliey  had  been 
made,  —  would  prove  me  to  be  a  whimsical  fool,  and  Miss 
Haworth  must  continue  to  believe  me  the  negatist  I  »ieemed. 
In  vain  I  tried  to  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  it 
made  no  difierence.  A  deeper  instinct  told  me  that  it  did, 
—  that  the  opinion  of  a  pure-hearted  girl  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  lightly  esteemed.  I  had  flattered  myself  on  tiie  social 
tact  I  had  acquired,  but  my  first  serious  conversation  told 
me  what  a  bungler  I  still  was,  in  allowing  the  egotism  of 
a  private  disappointment  to  betray  itself  and  misrepresent 
my  nature  to  another. 

Wliile  these  thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind,  Pen- 
rose had  commenced  a  conversation  with  Miss  Ilaworth. 
Glancing  around  the  table,  I  eucoimtered  Mutilds's  dark 
eyes.  "  Cousin  Godfrey  1 "  she  called  to  me,  "  how  do  you 
vote  ?  —  shall  we  stay  or  go  ?  Edmund  always  sits  with 
his  head  in  a  cloud,  at  home,  and  very  often  Aleck  with 
him ;  90  I  think  if  we  open  the  door  and  let  down  the  win- 
dows, the  atmosphere  will  be  eodumble,  —  only  you  gen- 
tlemen generally  prefer  to  banish  us.  I  don  "t  believe  it  'a 
anv  good  that  you  say  or  do  when  you  get  rid  of  iw." 

'■  Stay,"  said  I.  "  There  will  be  no  cloud  from  my  lips. 
Why  should  you  not  keep  your  seats,  and  let  the  gentle- 
men withdraw,  Ef  there  must  be  a  division  ?  " 
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"  Gnllantlj  spoken,  cou^n.  But  I  see  that  Edmund  has 
the  consent  of  his  neighbors,  and  is  pufHng  to  make  up  fur 
lost  time.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  wives,  gentlemen : 
I  thought  I  was  the  only  veteran  present  Isabel !  they 
are  not  driving  you  away,  I  hope?" 

"  Oh,  no  I "  said  Miss  Haworth,  who  had  risen  from  her 
Beat ;  "  but  father  is  home  from  the  Club  by  this  tiiue,  and 
he  always  likes  to  have  a  little  music  before  going  to  bed. 
Tracy,  will  you  please  see  if  the  carriage  is  waiting?" 

Mr.  Floyd  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  called, 
"  James  I  "  "  Here,  sir !  "  came  up  from  the  street,  and 
Miss  Haworth,  giving  a  hand  (o  Matilda  and  her  husband, 
and  leaving  a  pleasant  "  Good-night !  °  for  the  rest  of  ua, 
collectively,  glided  from  the  room.  Mr.  Shanks  escorted 
her  to  her  carriage. 

This  liille  interruption  was  employed  by  the  company  as 
■n  opportunity  to  change  their  places  at  the  table.  A  ^gn 
from  Matilda  called  me  to  an  empty  chair  beside  her. 

"  I  'm  so  glad  you  're  a  poet,  Cousin  Godfrey,"  she  said, 
— "  the  first  in  our  family  ;  and  I  assure  you  we  have  need 
of  the  distinction  to  balance  the  mttalliance,  —  you  know 
all  about  it  from  Aleck,  though  you  're  not  near  enough 
related  to  be  hurt  by  it  as  we  were.  I  think  we  shall  come 
to  New  York  to  live :  Edmund  prefers  it.  and  one  gets 
tired  of  Philadelphia  in  U»e  long  run.  We  have  plenty  of 
style  there,  to  be  sure ;  hut  our  set  is  very  much  the  same 
from  year  to  year.  Here,  it  may  be  a  little  too  free,  too  — 
yw'  rit  ee  qw  t^esi  ?  easy  of  entrance,  —  but  there  's  a  deal 
more  life  and  variety.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  but,  of  course, 
you  gentlemen  are  never  so  particular.  Society  woi;ld  fall 
into  nun,  if  it  was  n't  for  t<#." 

"  It 's  very  well  you  save  society,  for  you  ruin  individu- 
als." I  remarked. 

"  Hear  that,  Aleck  ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  did  n't  think  it 
was  in  him.     You  have  certainly  been  giving  him  lessons 


infidelity.    He  will  spoil  jou,  Couan  Godfrey." 
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Penrose  looked  at  me  and  laughed.  ^  I  'm  glad  you  are 
a  match  for  'Till,  John,"  he  said.  "^  If  I  've  tai^t  you,  the 
pi4>il  surpasses  the  teacher." 

Much  more  of  this  badinage  followed.  My  apprentice- 
ship to  words  and  phrases  ga\'e  me  an  advantage  in  the 
use  of  it,  and  I  was  reckless  enough  to  care  little  what  I 
said,  so  that  my  words  had  some  point  and  brilliancy. 
Penrose  was  more  than  a  match  for  me,  but  he  consider- 
ately held  back  and  allowed  me  to  triumph  over  the  others. 
It  was  as  he  predicted ;  I  brought  Mr.  Edmund  Shanks  to 
my  feet  in  ten  sentences.  He  called  me  ^  Cousin  God- 
frey," and  said,  repeatedly,  in  a  somewhat  thick  voice,  ^  IF 
you  only  smoked,  you  would  be  a  trump." 

^  He  '11  come  to  that  after  a  while ;  he  can't  have  all  the 
virtues  at  once,"  remarked  Mr.  Floyd.  I  liked  neither  the 
tone  nor  the  look  of  the  man :  a  sneer  seemed  to  lurk 
under  his  light,  laughing  air.  He  was  one  of  the  two  or 
three  who  had  lighted  their  cigars,  and  substituted  brandy 
and  ice  for  the  soft,  fragrant  wines  of  Bordeaux.  A  sharp 
retort  rose  to  my  tongue,  but  I  held  it  back  from  an  instinct 
which  told  me  that  he  would  welcome  an  antagonism  /had 
authorized. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  guests  separated,  and  as 
we  descended  in  a  body  to  the  street,  we  found  the  three 
coachmen  asleep  on  their  boxes. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  get  in,  Aleck  ?  "  said  Matilda,  as 
Penrose  slammed  the  door. 

"  No ;  I  am  going  to  walk  with  Godfrey.    Gk)od-night ! " 

Mr.  Floyd  joined  us,  smoking  his  cigar,  humming  opera- 
tunes  and  commenting  freely  upon  the  company,  as  we 
walked  up  Broadway.  When  we  reached  the  comer  of 
Howard  Street,  he  muttered  something  about  an  engage- 
ment, and  turned  off  to  the  left. 

Penrose  laughed  as  he  gave  utterance  to  certain  sur- 
mises, in  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  cold-blooded  manner. 
He  took  my  arm  as  he  added :   "  I  don't  know  that  Ftoyd 
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is  any  worse  than  most  of  the  young  Kew  Yorkers ;  but 
he  's  rather  a  bore  to  me,  and  I  'm  gisd  to  get  rid  of  him. 
I  see  80  much  of  the  class  that  I  grow  tired  of  it,  — yet  I 
suppose  I  belong  to  it  myself-" 

"  Not  in  cliaracter,  Alexander ! "  I  protested :  "  you  have 
talent,  and  pride,  and  principle ! " 

''  None  too  much  of  either,  unless  it  be  pride,"  he  said. 
"  Take  care  you  don't  overrate  me.  I  can  tie  intensely 
selfish,  and  you  may  discover  the  fact,  some  day.  What- 
ever  I  demand  with  all  the  force  of  my  nature  1  must 
have,  and  will  trample  down  anything  and  anybody  that 
comes  between.  You  have  only  seen  the  mother's  blood  | 
in  me,  John.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  my  father's,  and  it  is 
bad." 

I  saw  the  dark  knitting  of  his  brows  in  the  lamplight, 
and  strove  to  turo  aside  the  gloomy  introversion  of  his 
mood.  "  How  b  it,"  I  asked,  "  that  this  Floyd  is  a  brother 
of  Miss  Haworth  ?  " 

"  Step-brother,  by  marriage,"  he  answered.  "  He  is  in 
reality  no  relation.  Old  Floyd  was  a  widower  with  one 
son  when  he  married  the  widow  Haworth.  —  some  ten 
years  ^o,  I  believe :  Matilda  knows  all  about  it,  —  and 
the  boy  and  girl  called  themselves  brother  and  sister. 
The  old  man  has  a  stylish  house  on  Gnunercy  Park,  but 
he 's  an  inveterate  stock-jobber,  and  has  tailed  twice  in  the 
last  five  years.    I  suspect  she  keeps  up  the  establishment" 

'■  How  ?  " 

"  She's  an  heiress.  Two  thirds  of  her  father's  property 
were  settled  on  her,  — some  hundreds  of  thousands,  I  've 
been  told.     No  wonder  Floyd  would  like  to  marry  her." 

"He?  Is  it  possible?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  That 's  the  gossip  ;  and  it  t*  possible.  He  is  no  rela- 
tion, as  I  have  said,  but  I  fancy  she  has  a  mind  of  her  own. 
She  seems  to  be  a  nice,  sensible  girl.  What  do  you  think  ? 
You  saw  much  more  of  her  than  I  did." 

"  Sensible,  —  yes,"  said  I,  slowly,  for  I  had  in  fact  not 
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decided  wkat  I  tiliought  of  her,  ~  ^'ao  far  bbI  could  judges 
and  almost  beautiful.  But  her  face  puzzles  me :  I  seem  to 
have  seen  it  already,  yet " 

Penrose  interrupted  me.  ^^  I  know  what  you  mean.  I 
saw  it,  also,  and  was  bothered  for  two  minutes.  The 
engraving  of  St  Agnes,  from  somebody's  picture,  in  Gk>u- 
pil's  window.  It  is  very  like  her.  Here  is  the  St  Nicho- 
las;  won't  you  come  in  ?  Then  good-night,  old  fellow,  and 
a  dear  head  to  you  in  the  morning  I " 

Yes ;  that  was  it !  I  remembered  the  picture,  and  as  I 
walked  homeward  alone,  along  the  echoing  pav^n^it,  I 
mwnured.  U>  myself  — 

**  The  shadowB  of  Uie  convent-towen 
Slant  down  Uie  snowy  award, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  horn 
That  lead  me  to  my  Lord." 

I  don't  know  what  strange,  poetic  whim  possessed  me, 
that  I  should  have  made  the  purchase  of  the  engraving 
my  first  business  on  Monday  morning. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

MT  VISIT  TO  THE 


AfTEB  the  Arst  of  January,  Penrose  became  u  meinbei 
of  the  firm  of  Dunn,  Deering  &  Co.,  vhose  tall  iron  ware- 
house on  Chambers  Street  is  known  to  everybody.  Having 
very  properly  detennined  to  master  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness at  the  start,  be  was  so  constantly  occupied  that  1  saw 
little  of  him  for  two  or  three  months  thereafter.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shanks  lingered  still  a  few  weeks  before  returning  to 
Philadelphia,  but  their  time  was  mostly  devoted  to  up-town 
balls,  which  I  had  no  wish  to  attend,  although  Matilda  of- 
fered herself  as  godmother  of  my  social  baptism.  My  days 
and  the  greater  part  of  my  nights  were  appropriated,  and 
by  no  means  unpleasantly,  to  my  business  duties.  Little 
by  little,  I  found  my  style  increasing  in  point  and  fluency, 
and  the  subjects  assigned  to  my  pen  began  to  present  them- 
selves in  a  compact,  coherent  form.  I  was  proud  enough 
not  to  accept  an  Increase  of  salary  without  endeavoring  to 
render  adequate  service,  and  thus  the  exertions  I  made  re- 
warded themselves. 

In  my  case,  Schiller's  "  Occupation,  which  never  wearies 
—  which  slowly  creates,  and  destroys  nothing,"  was  a  help- 
ing and  protecting  principle,  —  how  helpful,  indeed,  I  was 
yet  to  learn.  1  had  been  wounded  loo  deeply  to  wear  ft 
painless  scar  ;  the  old  smart  came  back,  from  time  to  lime, 
to  torment  me,  —  but  my  life  was  much  more  cheerful  than 
I  could  have  anticipated.  My  affections  still  lacked  an 
ol^ect,  constantly  putting  forth  tendrilled  shoots  to  wither 
in  the  air,  but  my  intellectual  ambition  began  to  rente, 
though  in  a  soberer  form.     I  had  still  force  enough  to  con- 
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trol  the  luxurious  cravings  of  my  phydcal  nature,  —  the 
thirst  for  alt  llic  enjoyments  of  sense,  which  increased  with 
my  miituring  blood.  When  I  coveted  wealth,  I  was  aware 
that  it  was  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  leisure  for  study  and 
opportunities  of  culture ;  it  was  for  tlie  wine  as  well  as  the 
bread  of  Life.  1  saw  that  velvet  made  a  pleasanter  seat 
than  wood ;  tliat  pheasants  tasted  better  than  pork  ;  that  a 
box  at  the  opera  was  preferable  to  leaning  out  of  a  garret- 
window  and  listening  to  Caita  diva  played  on  a  hand-organ, 
' —  in  short,  that  indulgence  of  every  kind  was  more  agree- 
able than  abstinence. 

I  know  that  many  good  people  will  draw  down  their 
brows  and  shake  their  heads  when  they  read  this  confes- 
sion. But  I  beg  them  to  remember  that  I  am  not  preach- 
ing, nor  even  moralizing  ;  I  am  simply  stating  the  fkcts  of 
my  life.  Nay,  the  fact,  I  am  sure,  of  most  lives ;  for,  al- 
though I  do  not  claim  to  be  better,  I  steadfastly  protest 
agiunst  being  considered  worse,  than  the  average  of  men. 
Therefore,  you  good  people,  whose  lips  overflow  with  pro- 
fessions of  duty  towards  your  fellow-beings,  and  the  beau^ 
of  self-denial,  and  the  sin  of  indulgence,  look,,  I  pray  you, 
into  your  own  hearts,  whether  there  be  no  root  of  the  old 
weed  remaining,  —  whether  some  natural  appetite  do  not, 
now  and  then,  still  send  up  a  green  shoot  which  it  costs 
you  some  trouble  to  cut  ofi",  —  before  weighing  my  youth  in 
your  balance.  It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  make  of  myself 
an  immaculate  hero  of  romance.  I  fear,  alas  1  that  I  am 
not  a  hero  in  any  sense.  I  have  touched  neither  the  deeps 
nor  the  heights :  I  have  only  looked  down  into  the  one  and 
up  towards  the  other,  in  lesser  vibrations  on  either  »de  of 
that  noteless  middle  line  which  most  meu  travel  &om  birUi 
to  deatlt. 

My  nfiecljon  for  Swansford  kept  alive  in  my  heart  a  ikint 
but  vital  lalUi  In  the  existence  of  genuine  emotions.  I  saw 
him  once  a  week,  for  we  had  agreed  to  spend  our  Sunday 
afternoons  together,  alternately,  in  etich  other's  rooms,    lie 
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still  disposed  of  an  occanionBl  song,  as  I  of  a  iUjry,  but  his 
great  work  was  not  completed,  —  had  not  been  touched  for 
months,  he  informed  tne.  He  was  subject  to  Kls  of  pro- 
found dejection,  which,  1  suspected,  proceeded  from  a  phys- 
ical cause.  He  was  decidedly  paler  and  thinner  than  when 
1  first  made  his  acquaintance.  The  drudgery  of  his  lessons 
frequently  rendered  him  impatient  and  irritable,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  procure  a  situation  as  organi.it  wluch  would 
yield  enough  W  support  him  in  his  humble  way.  I  wanted 
to  bring  him  together  with  Penrose,  in  the  hope  Uiat  the 
latter  might  be  able  to  assist  him,  but  feared  to  propose  a 
meeting  to  two  such  diverse  characters,  and,  up  to  this 
lime,  accident  had  not  favored  my  plan. 

The  Friday  evening  receptions  of  Mrs.  Yorkton  —  I  beg 
pardon,  Adeliza  Choate  —  continued  to  be  given,  but  1  did 
not  oAcn  attend  thcni.  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
obljiin  entrance  to  the  literary  toiriei  of  another  lady  whom 
I  wilt  not  name,  but  whose  tact,  true  refiueDient  of  charac- 
ter, and  admirable  culture  drew  around  her  all  chat  was 
best  in  letters  and  in  the  arts.  In  her  ialom  I  saw  the  pos- 
sessors of  honored  nnd  illustrious  names;  I  heard  books 
and  pictures  discussed  with  the  calm  discrimination  of  in- 
telligent criticism :  the  petty  vanities  and  jealousies  I  had 
hitherto  encountered  might  stilt  exist,  but  they  had  no 
voice  ;  and  I  soon  perceived  the  ^fference  between  tliose 
who  aspire  and  those  who  achieve.  Art,  I  saw.  has  its  own 
peculiar  microcosm,  —  its  bom  nobles,  its  plodding,  consci- 
entious, respectable  middle-class,  and  its  clamorous,  fighting 
rabble.  To  whatever  class  I  might  belong,  I  could  not  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  existing  degrees,  and  much  of  my  respect 
for  the  coarse  assertion  of  Smithers,  the  petulant  conceit 
of  Danfortli,  and  the  ext^a^■aganl  inspiration  of  the  once 
adored  Adeliza  evaporated  in  the  contrast 

To  Bnuidagee  alt  these  circles  seemed  to  be  open  i  yet 
I  could  not  help  noticing  that  he  preferred  those  where  hb 
BDperior  experience  made  lilm  at  once  an  authority  and  a 
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fear.  The  rollicking  devil  in  him  was  impatient  of  restraintj 
and  lie  had  too  much  tact  to  let  it  ioose  at  inopportune  times 
and  places.  1  sometimes  met  him  in  those  delightful  rooius 
which  Qo  .author  or  artist  who  lived  In  New  York  at  that 
time  can  have  forgotten,  and  was  not  surprised  to  see  thut, 
even  in  his  subdued  churacter,  he  still  inspired  a.  covetable 
interest.  He  now  came  to  the  Wonder  office  but  seldom. 
He  could  never  be  relied  upon  to  have  bis  articles  ready 
at  tlie  appointed  time,  and  there  had  been  some  quarrel 
between  him  and  Mr.  Clareudon,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  transferred  his  services  to  the  Avenger.  I  had  become 
such  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  former  paper  that  1  looked 
upon  this  transfer  as  almost  involving  a  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Clarendon,  however,  seemed  to  care  little  about 
it,  for  he  did  not  scruple  still  to  send  to  Brandagee  for  an 
article  on  sonie  special  subject. 

He  had  at  one  time  a  scheme  for  publishing  a  small 
fashionable  dally,  to  be  devoted  to  the  opera  and  the  drama, 
artistic  and  literary  criticism,  the  turf,  dress,  and  other 
kindred  subjects ;  tlie  type  and  paper  to  be  of  the  iiUnost 
elegance,  and  the  contents  to  rival  in  epigranimntic  bril- 
liancy, boldness,  and  imperliiience  the  best  productions  of 
the  Parisian  J'euillelomstes.  Had  the  wealth  of  miuiy  of 
the  New  York  families  been  any  index  of  their  culture,  the 
scheme  might  have  succeeded,  but  it  was  too  hazardous  to 
entrap  any  publisher  of  sufficient  means.  He  then  deter- 
mined to  repeat  the  attempt  in  a  less  ambitious  Kirm, — a 
weekly  paper  instead  of  a  daily,  —  which  would  involve 
little  preliminary  expense,  and  might  be  easily  dropped  if 
it  failed  to  meet  expectations.  It  was  to  he  called  "  T/i«  (Sljf 
Oraclt"  tatd  to  bear  the  familiar  quotation  from  Shakspeare 
as  Its  device.  I  had  heard  Brandagee  discuss  the  plan 
with  Mt.  Withering  (who  decidedly  objected  to  it,  very 
much  preferring  a  Quarterly  R<>view),  and  had  promised, 
incidentally,  to  contribute  a  sketch  for  the  first  number, 
If  it  should  over  make  its  appearaitce. 
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Towards  the  close  of  winter,  —  I  think  it  was  in  Feb- 
ruary, —  I  met  Brandagee  one  evening,  as  he  was  issuing 
from  tJie  Sniithsoniiin,  cigar  in  mouth,  as  usual. 

'■  Ha  I  "  he  exclaimed ;  •■  I  was  this  moment  thinking  of 
you.  You  have  nothing  to  do  at  this  hour,  —  come  around 
with  me  to  the  Ichneumon.  We  are  going  to  talk  over 
The  Oracle.  Babcock  has  as  good  as  promised  to  under- 
take the  publication." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  1.  "  When  wiU  jou  begin  ?  " 
"  The  first  number  ought  to  appear  within  ten  or  twelve 
days.  That  will  leave  me  three  weeks  of  the  opera  season, 
—  long  enough  to  make  a  sensation,  and  have  the  paper 
talked  about  Notoriety  is  the  life  of  a  new  undertaking  of 
this  kind.  I  can  count  on  six  pens  already,  including  yours 
and  my  own.  In  fact,  I  could  do  the  whole  work  alone  on  a 
pinch  ;  though  I  don't  profess  to  be  equal  to  Souville.  Ton 
never  heard  of  Thersite  Souville,  I  dare  say :  he  wrote  the 
whole  of  GaTganlua,  —  just  such  a  paper  as  I  intend  to 
make  my  Oracle.  —  editorials,  criticisms,  gossip  and/ewiVfc- 
lon  ;  and  everybody  supposed  that  the  best  intellect  in  Paris 
was  employed  upon  it,  regardless  of  expense.  He  was  up 
to  any  style,  but  he  always  changed  his  I)everage  with  his 
pen.  For  the  manner  of  Sue,  he  drank  hot  pimch ;  for 
Dumns,  cider  moutseux  ;  Gautier  or  De  Musset,  absinthe  ; 
Paul  de  Kock,  Strasburg  beer,  —  and  so  on.  It  was  a  great 
speculation  for  his  publisher,  who  cleared  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs  a  year,  one  third  of  which  was  Sou- 
viile's  share.  If  be  had  not  been  so  vain  as  to  blab  the 
secret,  he  might  have  kept  it  up  to  this  day.  Come  on ; 
you  11  find  all  my  coadjutors  at  the  Ichneumon." 

"  Wliere  is  the  Ichneumon,"  I  asked,  '-and  what  is  it?" 
"Not  know  it!  Yon  org  a  green  Bohemian.  Close  at 
hand,  m  Crosby  Street  The  name  is  my  sugges^on,  and 
I'm  rather  proud  of  it  Wlien  the  landbrd  — Miles,  who 
used  to  be  bar-tender  at  the  '  Court  of  Appeals '  —  took 
bis  new  place,  he  was  puMled  to  gel  n  title,  as  oil  the 
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ckuKic  epithets,  Shades,  Pewter  Mvgs,  Baiik%  Houses  rf 
Oommons,  Nightingales,  Badgers,  and  DdphinSy  werei^n>- 
priated  by  others.  I  offered  to  give  him  a  stunning  name, 
in  considenition  of  occasional  free  drinks.  I  first  hit  on  the 
OrmMarhpuhui  paradoxus^  which  was  capital;  but  l^es 
was  fool  enough  to  think  that  nobody  could  ever  pronounce 
or  remember  it  Then  I  gave  him  the  Ichneumon,  with 
which  he  was  satisfied,  —  he,  as  well  as  all  Crosby  Street^ 
calls  it  *  Ike  Newman.'  I  're  persuaded  him  to  give  us  a 
backroom^  and  keep  a  bed  up-stairs  finr  any  fellow  who  is 
booQF  or  belated.  We  diall  make  a  classic  place  of  it, 
and  if  the  Orack  once  fiurly  opea  its  mouth,  the  croco- 
diles  must  look  out  for  their  egg^ ! " 

We  reached  the  house,  almost  befi)re  he  had  done  speak- 
ing. It  was  an  old-&shioned  brick  dwelling,  the  lower  story 
of  which  had  been  altered  to  suit  the  reqmrements  of  the 
times.  An  octagonal  lantern,  on  the  front  glass  of  which 
an  animal  ^very  like  a  weasel"  was  painted,  hung  over 
the  door,  and  through  the  large  acyoining  window  there 
was  a  spectral  vision  of  a  bar  somewhere  in  the  shadowy 
depths  of  the  house. 

The  landlord  was  leaning  over  the  coimter,  talking  to  a 
group  of  flashy  gents,  as  we  entered.  He  had  the  unmis- 
takable succulent  flesh  and  formless  mouth  of  an  English- 
man, but  with  his  hair  closely  cropped  behind,  and  the  back 
of  his  neck  shaved  in  a  straight  line  around  from  ear  to 
ear,  like  a  Bowery  boy. 

"Miles,"  said  Brandagee,  "another  of  us,  —  Mr.  (xod- 
frey." 

"  yr  most  obedient — 'ope  to  see  you  often,"  said  Miles, 
rising  to  an  erect  posture  and  giving  me  his  hand. 

"  Anybody  in  the  Cave,  Miles  ?  " 

"  There 's  three  gents,  Mr.  Brandagee,  —  Smithers,  for 
one,  the  painter  chap,  and  the  heavy  gent" 

"  Come  on^  then,  Godfrey,"  said  Brandagee,  laughing. 
^  It 's  Ponder  and  Smears.    1 11  bet  a  thousand  ducats  Pon- 
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der  trants  to  Uelp  us  out,  but,  between  you  and  me,  hia 
didnctics  would  be  a  mUlstoiic  around  our  necks.  1  '11  man- 
age him.  This  is  the  wuy  to  ihe  Cave  —  of  Trophouius, 
you  understand." 

He  entered  a  narrow  passage  ou  tlie  right  of  the  bar, 
pushed  open  with  his  loot  a  door  at  the  further  end,  and 
we  found  ourselve.'i  in  a  room  of  tolerable  size,  withadeuse 
blue  atmosphere  which  threatened  to  eclipse  the  two  sickly 
gas-lights.  Smithers  had  untied  his  scarlet  cravat,  and, 
with  head  thrown  back  over  the  top  of  his  arm-chair,  suf- 
fered his  huge  meerschaum  pipe,  lazily  held  between  hia 
teeth,  to  dangle  against  liis  hairj-  throat.  Mr.  8.  Mears 
was  drawing  his  portrait  in  a  conditiun  of  classic  nudity,  on 
the  margin  of  a  newspaper,  with  tlie  end  of  a  burnt  match. 
Mr.  Ponder,  ou  the  other  side  of  the  table,  was  talking,  and 
evidently  in  as  heavy  a  style  as  be  wrote.  Both  the  latter 
were  smoking.  All  three  started  up  briskly  in  their  seats 
at  our  entrance. 

".Ouf ! "  puffed  Brandagee,  with  an  expiration  of  delight. 
"  Well  done !  This  reminds  me  of  the  salon  de»  n«agft,  as 
Fr^^ric  SouUe  called  it,  in  the  rear  of  the  Cafe  Dor^.  We 
used  to  hire  two  or  three  of  the  servants  to  smoke  in  it  for 
an  hour  before  our  arrival.  It  was  a  special  close  comma- 
nion  of  our  own,  and  there  was  competition  to  get  admitted, 
tliough  few  could  stand  the  test.  Cherubini  had  to  leave 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  as  for  Delacroix,  1  never  saw 
a  sicker  man.  Let  us  improve  this  atmosphere  before  the 
others  come.  Here,  Godfrey,  is  a  elaro  ;  don 't  be  afraid,  — 
you  must  commence  some  day." 

I  lighted  the  cigar,  and  made  a  feint  of  smoking  it.  But 
I  never  could  acquire  any  liking  for  the  habit,  and  my  as- 
sociates, after  finding  that  I  always  spoiled  an  entire  cigar 
in  the  process  of  burning  half  an  inch,  finally  ceased  to 
waste  any  more  upon  me. 

"  Well,  Godfrey,"  said  Brandagee,  turning  to  me,  "nnce 
you  ore  to  be  one  of  us,  we  'U  take  your  initiation  fee.* 


•msliUlilbe?*  Inked. 

^Ohf  we  voB^  be  hnd  iqioo  joo.  Beer  ^^r^^fc  &e 
eveaio^  vidi  a  modert  bowl  of  paBch  is  a 

He  nmga  bdl  is  be  spake,  and  we  wei 
fupplied  witb  corpideiit  imigk  Therewei 
mali^ — OBe  a  lepotter  of  tibe  ^^Miifer,  tibe  otfaer  a  jooiq^ 
gentJmwm  who  bad  a  derfcibip  in  tbe  CoBtom-Hoase  and 
wroto  tor  the  mapiimet.  I  fiiond  mjself  more  at  borne  in 
ddo  ooaqNm J  tban  at  Mn.  Yorktoo's.  Tboi^  tbere  waa 
latfaer  a  lepdknt  abeoice  of  sentiment,  tbere  was,  at  least, 
noCbing  of  the  mock  artkrle.  Nobody  attempted  to  phj  a 
paft,  knowing  tbe  abnrdi^  ei  wearing  a  mask  behind  tbe 
cortntty  and  aiiq>ecting  bow  aoon  it  would  be  torn  <^if  at> 
tempted  Tbus  tbe  oonTenationy  if  oocaoonally  coaney  if 
aDBeoeaaarily  prafime,  if  aooffing  and  depreciatiTe  of  mudi 
Ibat  I  knew  to  be  good  and  noble,  was  ahrajs  liv^,  racji 
and  entertaining.  I  surmised  that  my  associates  were  not 
tbe  best  of  men ;  but  then,  on  the  other  band,  they  were 
not  botes. 

Tbe  i^an  of  tbe  Onoeb  was  first  discussed.  Eachooey 
I  peroeiTed,  was  quite  willing  to  dictate  the  best  possible 
programme ;  but  Brandagee  steadily  kept  before  them  tbe 
fiust  that  be  was  the  originator  of  the  idea,  and  would  resent 
dictatioB,  while  he  was  willing  to  receive  suggestions.  Be- 
side%  Babcock,  the  publisher,  had  not  yet  fiilly  committed 
himself,  and  it  all  might  end  in  smdke.  His  own  specialty 
of  musical  and  dramatic  criticism  was  an  understood  mat- 
ter ;  Mears  was  to  undertake  the  art  notices  {^  he  paints 
badly,  and  therefore  he  b  tolerably  sure  to  write  well,'* 
Brandagee  whispered  to  me) ;  the  Jven^er  reportBr  was 
selected  to  prepare  die  city  gpssip^  while  to  the  derk  and 
myself  was  allotted  the  writmg  of  short,  lively  stories  or 
sketches  of  character  for  the  first  page-  There  now  only 
remained  Smithera  and  Ponder  to  be  disposed  o£  The 
fimner  of  these  hifi>rmed  us  that  he  was  willing  to  con- 

<  Edda  of  tbe  Present,"  an  herwc, 


muscular  poem,  bi  irregular  metre ;  and  the  latter  thought 
that  an  essay  on  "  The  Influence  of  Literature  upon  Na- 
tional Character  "  would  be  an  indispensable  feature  of  the 
new  journal. 

"  Not  in  the  first  number,"  replied  Brandagee ;  "  f/tat 
must  be  all  foam  and  sparkle.  I  don't  contemplate  man; 
heavy  articles  at  any  time.  It  might  do  for  Vienna.  When 
my  old  friend  Grillparzer  founded  his  light  SonnlagsbliitU 
— sometliing  Uke  the  Oracle  in  form,  —  he  began  with  arti- 
cles on  Heel's  Philosophy,  the  Cretan-Doric  dialect,  the 
religion  of  the  Ostiaks  and  a  biography  of  Pantcelsus.  Lo- 
cality makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  We  are  nearer 
the  latitude  of  Paris  than  any  other  capital,  and  there,  If 
anything  uew  has  a  didactic  smell,  the  public  won't  touch 
it." 

"But  llie  national  feeling  "  —  commenced  Mr,  Ponder. 

"  Very  well  for  the  rural  districts  ;  I  don't  find  much  of 
it  here.  We  are  cosmopolitan,  which  is  better.  If  I  were 
beginning  in  Boston  I  would  give  you  eight  columns  —  four 
for  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  four  for  a  description  of  the 
Common,  as  viewed  from  Bunker  Hill  Monument ;  or  if  it 
were  Philadelphia,  jou  should  write  a  solid  article,  setting 
forth  the  commercial  decline  of  New  York,  —  but  here  we 
care  for  nothing  which  does  not  bring  a  sensation  with  it. 
We  are  not  provincial,  not  national,  not  jealous  of  our 
neighbors  ;  we  live,  enjoy,  and  pay  roundly  in  order  to  be 
diverted.  The  Orra-fe  must  be  smart,  pert,  hinting  what 
may  not  properly  be  said  outright,  never  behind  with  the 
current  scandal,  and  hritliantly,  not  stupidly,  impudent 
With  these  qualities  it  can't  fail  to  be  a  succes.s.  It  will 
be  a  tongue  which  hundreds  of  people  would  pay  well  to 
keep  from  wagging." 

*•  The  dei-il !  "  exclaimed  Mears ;  "  do  you  mean  to  moke 
1  bbck-mail  concern  of  it  ?  " 

'■  Bon't  be  so  quick  on  the  trigger,  young  man !  I  merely 
referred  to  the  power  which  we  should  hold,     A  thmg  may 
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be  bid  for,  but  you  are  not  obliged  to  sell  it  In  the  W19 
of  advertising,  however,  there  would  be  great  and  oertaiii 
profits ;  we  might  enter  into  competition  with  Napdeon  B. 
Quigg,  or  Gouraud's  medicated  epic  There  are  scores  of 
retail  dry-goods  merchants  who  would  give  fifty  dollars  a 
piece  to  have  their  establishments  mentioned  in  a  novel  co* 
a  play.  I  have  a  grand  scheme  for  raising  the  wind,  but 
I  won't  disclose  it  to  you  just  now." 

Our  mugs  were  replenished,  and  Brandagee,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  the  mood  for  a  harangue,  went  on  again. 

**  There  's  plenty  of  money  in  the  world,"  he  said,  "  if  it 
were  only  in  Uie  right  hands.  Of  all  forms  of  Superstition 
which  exist,  that  concerning  money  is  the  most  absurd. 
It  b  looked  upon  as  something  sacred, — something  above 
intellect,  humanity,  or  religion.  Yet  it  is  an  empty  form 
—  a  means  of  transfer,  being  nothing  in  itself —  like  the 
red  flame,  which  b  no  substance,  only  representing  the 
change  of  one  substance  into  another.  You  never  really 
possess  it  until  you  spend  it  What  is  it  to  knowledge,  to 
the  results  of  experience,  or  the  insight  of  genius  ?  But 
you  come  to  me  for  advice  or  information  which  cannot  be 
bought  in  the  market,  —  the  value  of  which  gold  cannot 
represent ;  I  give  it  and  you  go  your  way.  Then  I  borrow 
a  hundred  dollars  from  your  useless  surplus ;  you  oblige  me 
to  sign  a  note  payable  in  so  many  days,  and  consider  me 
dishonored  if  I  fail  to  meet  it !  Why  should  I  not  take  of 
your  matter  as  freely  as  you  of  my  spirit  ?  Why  should 
this  meanest  of  substances  be  elevated  to  such  mysterious 
reverence  ?  They  only  who  turn  it  to  the  enrichment  of 
their  lives  —  who  use  it  as  a  gardener  does  manure,  for  the 
sake  of  the  flowers  —  have  the  abstract  right  to  possess  it. 
Jenkins  has  a  million,  but  never  buys  a  book  or  a  picture, 
does  n't  know  the  taste  of  Burgundy,  and  can't  tell  ^  Yan- 
kee Doodle '  from  ^11  into  tesoro' —  does  that  money  belong 
to  him  ?  No,  indeed,  —  it  is  mine,  ours,  everybody's  who 
understands  how  to  set  it  in  motion  and  bring  the  joy  and 
the  beauty  of  life  bubbling  up  to  the  surface  I " 
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"  Bravo .' "  cried  the  otiiers,  evidently  Diore  than  half  in- 
clined to  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  I  did  not  sup- 
pose that  Bnindagee  was  entirely  in  earnest,  but  I  was  fas 
cinated  by  the  novelty  of  his  views,  and  unable,  at  the  time, 
to  detect  wherein  they  were  unsound. 

"  Do  you  know,  fellows,"  he  coatinued,  "  that  our  lives 
are  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  pervading  spirit  of 
Christianity  tlian  those  of  the  men  who  devote  themselves 
to  earning  and  hoarding  ?  We  are  expressly  commanded 
to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  There  is  nowhere  in 
tlic  Bible  a  commendation  of  economy,  of  practical  talent, 
even  of  industry  in  a  secular  sense.  It  was  so  understood 
in  the  early  ages  of  Chrisdanity,  and  the  devotees  who 
adopted  lazy  contemplation  as  a  profession  never  starved  to 
death.  Perhaps  they  lived  better  than  the  contemporary 
men  of  buuness.  I  don't  mean  that  their  ways  would  suit 
us,  but  then  they  lived  out  their  own  idea,  and  that 's  all  we 
can  do.  Work,  and  the  worry  that  comes  with  it,  are  relics 
of  paganism.  The  stupid  masses  always  were,  and  will  be, 
pagans,  and  it  was  meant  that  they  should  labor  in  order  to 
give  leisure  to  what  little  intelligence  there  is  in  the  world. 
If  they  are  stiiF-necked  and  rebellious,  1  hold  that  there  is 
no  particular  harm  Jn  using  our  superior  cunning  to  obtain 
what  justly  belongs  to  us.  Suppose  they  make  an  outcry  ? 
Of  course  they  look  at  the  subject  from  their,  which  U  the 
lower,  the  pi^n  point  of  view.  Pagans,  you  ate  aware, 
have  no  rights  which  elected  Chrisdans  are  bound  to  re- 
spect" 

Brandagee  had  trenched,  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  on 
the  favorite  hobby  of  Sniithers.  The  latter  began  to  puff 
turiously  at  his  meerschaum,  now  and  then  snorting  the 
smoke  from  his  nostrils  in  long  blue  lines. 

"  It 's  a  bit  of  adroit  sophistry  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  These 
pagans,  as  you  call  them,  with  their  strong  bones,  their 
knotted  muscles,  their  thick  cerebellums  and  their  cast-iron 
stomachs,  are  the  very  men  who  understand  how  to  use  life. 
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They  could  soon  crush  out  your  scanty  breed  of  fijffoed  and 
over-refined  Epicureans,  if  they  cared  to  do  it:  you  ahould 
be  glad  that  they  suffer  you  to  exist  What  you  call  woilc 
is  only  the  sportive  overplus  of  their  colossal  energj.  If 
they  did  not  keep  alive  the  blood  of  the  race,  which  yoo 
are  trying  all  the  while  to  exhaust,  there  would  soon  bei, 
not  only  an  end  of  Art  and  literature,  but  an  end  of  Man 
on  this  planet  I " 

«  Smithers,"  said  Brandagee,  coolly,  "  if  you  would  take 
a  little  more  of  the  blood  that  circulates  in  your  big  body 
and  send  it  in  the  direction  of  your  brains,  you  would  see 
that  you  have  not  come  within  a  mile  of  meeting  my  asser- 
tion. I  take  you  as  my  living  verification.  Tou  like  work 
no  better  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  you  mix  with  your  steve- 
dores and  sailors  and  longshoremen  only  to  exploit  them 
in  your  <  £dda.'  I  have  often  seen  you,  sitting  on  a  pier- 
head with  your  pipe  in  your  mouth,  but  I  don't  believe  that 
'  the  sportive  overplus  of  your  colossal  energy'  ever  incited 
you  to  handle  a  single  bale  or  barrel.  I  don't  object  to 
your  hobby :  it 's  a  good  one  to  ride,  so  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  but  we,  here  in  the  Cave,  imderstand  each  other, 
I  take  it" 

Smithers  began  to  grow  red  about  the  gills,  and  would 
have  resented  the  insinuation,  but  for  the  opportune  arrival 
of  Miles,  bearing  a  curiously-shaped  vessel  of  some  steam- 
ing liquid  and  fresh  glasses.  The  interest  which  these 
objects  excited  absorbed  the  subject  of  debate.  Medrs 
threw  himself  mto  a  statuesque  attitude  and  exclaimed  in  a 
Delphic  voice,  "  The  offering  is  accepted ; "  while  Branda- 
gee chanted,  — 

"  Fill  the  cap  and  fill  the  can, 
Have  a  rouse  before  the  morn,** 

and  all  shoved  their  glasses  together  under  the  nose  of  the 

ladle. 

<<Here,  Godfrey,"  said  Brandagee,  striking  his  glass 
against  mme,  "wejcome  and  acceptance  from  the  mystic 
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brotherhood  I  Here  jou  have  your  money,  as  I  was  ex 
plaining :  it  has  taken  form  at  lost,  instead  of  lying,  as  a 
dry  idea,  in  the  pocket.  I  hold  that  we  have  tiie  right  to 
seize  on  shadows  wherever  we  tind  them,  for  the  sake  of 
converting  them  into  substance.  Hence,  if  a  man  thinks  I 
am  taking  awny  his  shadow,  in  the  Peter  Schlemihl  sense, 
let  him  apply  the  law  otsimitia  timilibm,  and  parting  with 
another  shadow  shall  give  him  peace  of  mind.  This  you. 
Smears,  woiild  call  levying  black-mail.  But  you  artists 
always  take  the  gross,  niiiterial  view  of  things, — it  belongs 
to  you.  The  senses  of  Color  and  Form  arc  not  intellectual 
qualities.  Kever  mind,  I  mean  no  dispan^ement.  The 
value  of  mind  is  that  it  teaches  us  how  to  make  the  right 
nse  of  matter ;  so  we  all  come  back  to  the  same  starting- 
point" 

The  conversation  now  became  general  and  noisy,  and  I 
will  not  undertake  to  report  it  further.  In  fact,  I  have  but 
an  indistinct  recollection  of  what  followed,  except  that 
some  time  after  midnight  we  parted  affectionately  at  the 
comer  of  Spring  Street  and  Broadway.  The  next  morn- 
ing !  arose  heavy  in  head,  but  light  in  purse,  —  so  much 
lighter  that  I  suspect  the  punch-bowl  was  filled  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Various  impediments  prevented  The  Oracle  from  ap- 
pearing before  the  close  of  the  opera  season,  and  the  plan 
was  therefore  suspended  until  the  next  fall.  But  the  Cave 
of  Trophonius  still  existed,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Ichneumon,  and  I  often  seiited  an  hour  to  enjoy  forgeU 
fulness  of  the  present,  in  llie  lawless  recklessness  of  the 
utterance  to  which  it  was  dedicated. 
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I  HATS  said  that  I  sfOl  lUt  but  fittfe  Jni^g^^tStm  to 
g^  in  sodetf ,  alAom^  ^  ^8*^  ^'^  lutYe  fHmd  odd 
BUea.  I  hncjf  howerer,  diat  tins  vdudaiioe 
imaginarjr  than  real :  it  bdoi^ed  to  the  soberer 
Iliad  chosen  in  the  great  drama.  I  oonld  not  qtnte  Jnslifr 
mj  participation  in  the  gayeties  ot  the  season  to  *i>«t  spirit 
of  stem  indifference  whidi  I  ooght,  logically,  to  have  pte- 
served.  My  nature,  however,  was  not  so  profoimd  as  I 
supposed,  and  when  once  I  was  led  to  forget  myself  in  die 
presence  of  others,  I  speedily  developed  a  lively  capacity 
for  enjoyment  More  than  once  I  went  slowly  and  moodQy 
to  a  scene,  whence  I  returned  with  buoyant,  ^cing  spirits. 
Whenever  I  thought  of  Amanda  Bratton,  a  feeling  ci  oon- 
gratulation  at  my  escape  tempered  the  bitterness  ot  the 
memory,  and  I  began  to  believe  again  (hardly  admitting  to 
myself  that  I  did  so)  in  the  purity  of  woman  and  the  honor 
of  man. 

The  remembered  expression  of  Miss  Haworth's  eyes 
troubled  me,  and  I  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
myself  to  her  in  a  more  correct  light  It  was  some  time 
before  such  an  opportunity  occurred.  I  passed  her  once 
on  Broadway,  on  a  sunny  afternoon,  and  sometimes  saw 
her  through  the  window  of  a  carriage,  but  nearly  three 
months  elapsed  before  I  was  able  to  speak  to  her  again. 
Mr.  Deering,  with  whom  I  had  made  a  slight  acquamtance 
during  the  dinner  at  Delmonioo%  invited  me  to  call  *^  yery 
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sociably"  nt  his  house  in  Fourteenth  Street,  on  a  certain 
evening.  I  nccepted,  mainly  because  I  expected  to  find 
Penrose  there,  and,  as  my  dudes  required  roe  to  leave 
early,  made  my  appearance  precisely  at  the  appointed  hour. 
In  this  respect  I  was  misled  by  the  words  "  very  sociably," 
for  no  other  guests  had  yet  arrived,  and  the  rooms  were 
decorated  as  if  for  a  boli.  I  experienced  a  foolish  sensa- 
tion for  a  moment,  as  I  stood  alone  in  the  strong  light  of 
gas  and  the  glitter  of  gilding,  hut  BIrs.  Deering  did  not 
leave  me  long  in  wailing.  With  her  entered,  to  my  sur- 
prise. Miss  Ilaworth. 

Mrs.  Deering  was  a  frail -looting  woman,  with  lat^e  dark 
eyes,  and  pale,  melancholy,  interesting  face.  She  received 
me  with  perfect  grace,  and  a  kindly,  winning  air,  which 
seemed  —  I  knew  not  why  —  to  ask  for  sympathy.  At  any 
rate,  I  gave  it,  and  still  I  knew  not  why.  In  greeting  Miss 
Haworth  I  offered  her  my  hand,  forgetting  that  my  slight 
acquaintance  hardly  warranted  me  in  assuming  tlie  signs 
of  fiuniliarity  ;  but  she  took  it  with  a  natural,  simple  cour- 
tesy, in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  mere  conventiona] 
politeness.  We  seated  ourselves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
apartment,  and  I  had  ample  time  to  overcome  the  first  for- 
mal stages  of  conversation  before  the  next  arrival.  The 
hostess  and  Miss  Haworth  were  evidently  familiar,  if  not 
intimate  friends ;  they  called  each  other  "  Fanny "  and 
"  Isabel,"  and  frequently  referred  to  mutual  experiences 
and  m'titual  impressions.  I  saw  that  both  were  amiable, 
cultivated,  refined  women.  The  point  of  difference  seemed 
to  be  in  character  —  in  a  certain  gentle,  reUant,  hesiteting 
quality  in  Mrs.  Deering.  and  its  latent  opposite  in  Mist 
Haworth  —  for  I  did  not  think  the  latter  old  enough  for 
marked  development.  Nevertheless,  through  all  her  maid- 
enly sweetness  and  simpliciQ',  I  felt  the  eidstence  of  a  firm, 
heroic  spirit  Her  pure,  liquid  voice  could  under  no  cir- 
cumstances become  shrill  or  hard,  but  its  music  might  ex- 
press  a  changeless   resolution.     Some   sense  within   me, 
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underlying  the  surface  of  my  talk,  condnunlly  c 

her  with  Amanda  Brntton.     The  consciousness  of  it  ko- 

noyed  me,  but  I  could  uot  escape  from  die  perverse  spiriL 

Finally,  Mrs.  Deering  rose  and  advanced  lo  receive  the 
coming  guests,  and  we  were  lefl  alone.  )Iy  thoughts  went 
back  to  our  conversation  at  the  dinner,  and  I  longed  for  the 
tact  to  bring  it  up  naturally.  I  introduced  Mdtilda  Shauks, 
—  a  subject  soon  exhausted;  then  Penrose,  and  here  a 
happy  thought  came  to  my  aid.  I  had  become  uot  only 
unembarrassed,  but  frank,  and,  almost  before  I  knew  it, 
had  described  the  manner  in  whicli  we  had  discovered  our 
relationship. 

"  I  had  hardly  liked  him  before  that,"  I  said.  "  I  bad 
thought  him  haughty,  cold,  and  almost  incapable  of  afTe^ 
tion  —  but  tliis  was  only  the  outside.  He  was  truly  happy 
to  find  that  we  were  kin,  although  I  was  at  that  linie  a  nw» 
country-boy,  far  below  liim  in  everything.  Since  llien,  we 
have  learned  to  know  each  other  tolerably  well.  He  is  so 
handsome  that  I  am  very  glad  I  can  honestly  esteem  him." 

I  saw  a  light  like  a  smile  in  Miss  Ilaworth's  eyes,  but  it 
did  not  reach  her  lips.  "  He  is  strikingly  handsome,"  she 
said, ''  but  it  is  not  a  face  that  one  can  read  easily." 

"  I  Chink  1  like  it  all  the  better  for  that,"  I  answered. 
"  It  keeps  up  one's  interest ;  there  are  so  many  surprises, 
as  you  discover  new  traits." 

"  If  they  were  always  agreeable  surprises." 

"I  have  found  them  so,  in  his  case." 

**  You  are  fortunate,  then,"  said  she.  Her  tone  was  calm 
and  passionless,  and  I  detected  no  reason  for  my  suspicion 
that  she  did  not  like  Penrose.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  we 
had  changed  characters,  —  as  if  now  tlie  faitb  were  no  tny 
side  and  the  distrust  on  hers.  I  presently  shuok  otf  this 
impression  as  absurd,  and  attempted  to  introduce  my  ex- 
planalion  before  the  new  guests  sliould  interrupt  us. 

'■  I  think  my  coiism  frequently  docs  injustice  tn  htiniKtU;'' 
1  said,    "  He  is  fond  of  proclaiming  a  hard,  unnympnthdtJc 
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r  of  life,  which  does  not  correspond  with  lus  pracdcc. 
I  was  at  one  time  in  clanger  of  imitating  him,  because  every- 
thing did  not  go  according  to  my  wbhes.  I  can't  quite 
recall  the  words  I  used  in  my. talk  with  you  at  the  dinner," 
(this  was  false  —  I  knew  them  every  one,)  *'  but  I  am  sura 
they  did  not  express  my  true  sentiments.  I  had  rather  be 
Utought  inconsistent  than  cynical." 

"  So  would  I ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  merry  laugh. 
"  Consistency  b  a  jewel,  you  know,  but  the  color  of  it  don't 
happen  to  suit  my  complexion.  I  am  heterodox  enough  to 
dislike  the  word ;  to  me  it  aigniiies  something  excessively 
8ti£^  pnm,  and  tiresome." 

I  was  relieved,  but  a  little  surprised,  at  such  an  unex- 
pected latitude  of  opinion  in  Miss  Haworth. 

"It  dates  from  my  school-days  in  Troy,"  she  continued, 
by  way  of  explanation.  "  Our  teacher  in  Moral  Philosophy 
had  a  habit  of  saying,  — '  Be  consistent,  girls!'  on  every 
possible  occasion.  We  all  decided  that  if  she  was  an  ex- 
ample of  it,  consistency  was  a  disagreeable  quality,  and  I 
am  afrmd  that  we  tried  to  get  rid  of  what  litUe  we  had, 
tmitead  of  cultivating  it  I  like  a  character  upon  which 
©ne  can  depend,  but  we  may  houesdy  change  our  views." 

'•  Then,"  said  I,  ■'  there  are  aiao  such  differences  in  our 
moods  of  feeling.  We  change  like  the  scenery  of  land  or 
wa,  through  green,  gray,  blue  and  gold,  according  to  the  sun 
and  the  clouds.  You  are  right;  the  same  tints  forever 
would  be  very  tiresome ;  but  we  should  not  half  possess 
our  opinions,  if  we  were  always  conscious  that  we  might 
soon  change  them  for  others." 

"I  wish  Mrs.  Decring  had  heard  you  say  that.  We  were 
looking  at  a  new  dress  of  hers  just  before  you  came.  There 
was  a  mixture  of  colors  in  it,  which,  I  knew,  had  only 
caught  her  eye  by  its  novelty,  and  the  ciFect  would  soon 
wear  off  But  when  I  said  so,  she  put  her  hand  on  my 
mouth,  and  pleaded,  — '  Please  don't  say  a  word  t^ainsl  it ; 
let  me  like  it  aa  long  as  I  can.'  I  laughed  and  called  her 
«  child,  as  she  is  in  her  frankness  and  gentleness." 
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^She  b  a  very  lovdy  woman," I  said,  ^but  tibenli 
thing  about  her  which  seems  to  call  fiir  help  or  npo^tA^^ 
I  do  not  understand  it" 

<*  Is  it  so  palpable?"  asked  IMSss  Hawortli,  in  a  low  ^foloe^ 
as  if  speaking  to  hersel£  Tiie  approach  of  odier  gnesta 
interrupted  our  conversation,  and  I  had  no  chance  of  re- 
suming it  during  the  evening,  although  we  frequently  croosed 
each  other's  paths,  and  exchanged  a  few  words.  Tlie  **  very 
sociable  "  entertainment  was  something  more  than  a  recep- 
tion and  something  less  than  a  balL  Most  of  the  guests 
came  in  Ml  dress,  and  I  was  very  glad  that  I  had  pn^ted 
by  a  hint  which  Brandagee  had  once  let  ML  ^In  New 
York,"  said  he,  ^it  is  always  safer  to  over^dress  than  to 
under-dress.  The  former  is  looked  upon  as  a  compliment 
to  the  hosts,  and  no  excuse  is  ever  accepted  for  the  latter." 
Tiie  young  ladles  were  all  deeottetiesy  and  their  bright  heads 
rose  out  of  wonderful  folds  and  cloudy  convolutions  of  white 
mist,  which  followed  with  soft  rustling  noises  the  gliding 
swing  of  their  forms.  I*  was  leaning  on  the  narrow  end  of 
the  grand  piano,  listlessly  watching  them  as  they  moved 
tiirough  the  figures  of  a  quadrille,  when  Mrs.  Deering  sud- 
denly addressed  me  with,  — 

"  Don't  you  dance,  Mr.  Godfrey  ?  " 

^  Sometimes,"  I  answered ;  ^  but  I  think  I  ei^oy  seeing 
dancing  even  more.  Somebody  says,  if  one  would  stop  his 
ears  and  shut  out  the  music,  one  would  find  the  movements 
of  the  dancers  simply  ridiculous.  I  can  imagine  that  this 
might  be  true  of  the  gentlemen, — but,  certainly,  not  of  the 
ladies." 

"  Are  we  so  much  more  graceful  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,"  said  I,  with  plump  sincerity ;  "  it  is  rather  the  ad- 
vantage of  dress,  —  the  difference  between  drapery,  which 
falls  into  flowing  and  undulating  lines,  and  a  close  shell, 
like  that  of  a  tortoise.  Besides  the  shell  is  black,  which 
robs  it  of  light  and  shade.  Suppose  the  gentlemen  wore 
Roman  togas,  —  white,  with  a  border  of  purple,  or  Uue  and 
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rilver,  or  crimson  nnd  gold,  —  don't  you  think  the  eflect 
would  be  immensely  improved  ?  " 

"  I  must  confess  the  idea  never  entered  my  head.  Vou 
must  give  me  time  to  think  nbout  It.  before  1  can  answer. 
It  is  something  new  to  hear  a  gentleman  speak  for  the 
beauty  of  his  sex  ;  we  are  generall;  allowed  the  monopoly 
of  thaU" 

I  felt  embarrassed,  and  there  was  an  unpleasant  sense  of 
heat  in  my  face,  which  increased  as  1  encountered  Miss 
Haworth's  laughing,  expectant  eyes.  She  was  standing  uear, 
and  must  have  heard  the  whole  conversation. 

"  If  I  thought  myself  handsome,"  I  said,  at  last,  "  I 
should  never  lay  myself  open  to  such  a  charge;  but  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  see  beauty,  Mrs.  Deering,  whether  in  woman 
or  man,  and  I  do  not  understand  why  custom  requires  that 
one  sex  should  help  it  with  all  possible  accessories  and  the 
other  disguise  it." 

"Oh,  you  men  don't  really  need  it,"  began  Mrs.  Deering. 
"Tou  have  courage  and  energy  and  genius."  —  Here  she 
stopped,  turned  piUc,  and  after  a  little  paase,  added  with  a 
gaye^  not  altogether  natural ;  "  Shall  I  find  you  a  partner 
for  the  next  <iundrille  ?  " 

I  assented,  thinking  of  Miss  Haworth,  but  Mr.  Deering 
came  up  at  that  moment  and  secured  her.  Mrs.  Deering 
laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  we  began  to  thread  the  dis- 
entangling groups  as  the  music  ceased.  The  elegant  yoimg 
gentlemen  were  already  dodging  to  and  fro,  and  taking  their 
places  in  anticipation  of  the  next  dance :  the  blooming, 
girlish  faces  were  snatched  away  as  we  approached  them, 
and  Mrs.  Deering,  with  a  little  laugh  at  our  ill-fortune, 
Bud,  "I  must  pick  out  the  best  of  the  wall-flowers,  after 
all, — ahl  here  is  one  chance  yet!" 

A  moment  after,  I  found  mj-self  face  to  fiice  with  —  Miss 
I^vil 

"Mr,  Godfrey  wishes  for  the  i)leasure,""  —  Mrs.  Deering 
began  to  say,  by  way  of  presentation  and  rei^uesL 
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"  Now,  Mr.  Godfrey  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Le\-i,  jumping  op 
and  gi  ring  me  a  smart  mp  with  her  sandal-wood  tan,  —  "you 
know  you  don't  deserve  it !  You  would  never  have  seen 
me  without  Mrs.  Deering's  help, — and  if  I  accept  you,  it's 
for  her  sake  only.  He 's  as  false  and  heartless  as  be  can 
be,  Mrs,  Deering  I " 

If  my  thought  had  been  expressed  in  words,  I  am  afraid 
there  would  have  been  a  profane  verb  before  Mi&s  Levi's 
name.  I  was  exasperated  by  the  unexpected  encounter, 
and  less  than  ever  disposed  to  hear  her  flippant,  affected 
chatter,  to  which  I  had  responded  so  often  that  I  was  power- 
less to  check  it  now.  As  we  took  our  places  on  the  floor, 
and  she  spread  the  scarlet  leaves  of  her  fim  over  the 
lower  part  of  her  face,  her  jet-black  eyes  and  hair  shining 
at  me  above  them,  I  thought  of  the  poppy-flower,  and  the 
dark,  devilish  spirit  of  the  drug  which  feeds  it.  I  tried  to 
shake  off  the  baleful,  narcotic  influence  which  streamed 
from  her,  and  which  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  as  I 
resisted  it.  By  a  singular  chance,  Mr.  Deering  and  Miss 
Haworth  were  our  via-a-it'e.  I  had  scarcely  noticed  this, 
when  the  prelimmary  chords  of  the  quadrille  were  struck, 
and  the  first  figure  commenced. 

"  Confess  to  me,  now,  Mr.  Godfrey,"  said  Miss  Levi,  when 
our  turn  came  to  rest,  "  that  you  are  as  false  in  literature  as 
you  are  in  love.  You  have  not  been  at  Mrs.  Yorkton's  for 
ever  so  long." 

•'  I  am  false  to  neither,"  I  answered,  desperately,  "  for  I 
believe  in  neither." 

''  Oh,  I  shall  become  afr^d  of  you."  I  knew  her  eyes 
were  upon  my  face,  but  I  steadily  looked  away.  "  You  are 
getting  to  be  misanthropic,  —  Byronic.  Of  course  there 
is  a  cause  for  it.  It  is  tht  who  is  false ;  pardon  my  heartless 
jesting ;  I  shall  never  da  so  again.  But  you  never  thought 
it  serious,  did  you  ?  I  always  believed  in  your  truth  as  I  do 
in  your  genius." 

The  last  sentences  were  uttered  in  a  low,  gentle,  confi- 
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dential  tone,  and  the  (iDgers  that  lay  upon  my  ami  closed 
tenderly  around  it  I  could  not  help  myself:  I  turned  my 
head  and  received  the  subdued,  sympathetic  light  of  the 
lai^e  eyes, 

"You  are  mistaken,  Aliss  Levi,"  I  said;  "there  is  no 
'  the '  in  the  case,  and  there  will  not  be." 

"  Never?"  It  was  only  a  whisper,  but  I  despair  of  rep- 
resenting its  peculiar  intonation.  It  set  my  pulses  trem- 
hliiig  with  a  mixture  of  sensations,  in  which  fear  was  pre- 
dominant I  dimly  felt  that  I  must  somehow  disguise  my 
true  nature  from  this  woman's  view,  or  become  her  slave. 
I  must  prevaricate,  lie,  —  anything  to  make  her  believe  me 
other  than  my  actual  self. 

The  commencement  of  the  second  figure  relieved  me 
from  the  necessity  of  answering  her  question.  When  we 
had  wslkod  through  it,  and  I  was  standing  beside  her,  she 
turned  to  me  and  said, — 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well  ? "  I  echoed. 

"  You  have  not  answered  mj  question." 

I  summoned  all  the  powers  of  dissimulation  I  possessed, 
looked  her  full  in  the  face  with  an  expression  of  innocence 
and  surprise,  and  answered,  "  What  question  ?  " 

Her  dark  brows  drew  together  for  an  instant  and  a  rapid 
glance  hurled  itself  against  my  face,  as  if  determined  to 
probe  me.  I  bore  it  with  preternatural  corngtosurc.  and, 
finding  she  did  not  speak,  repeated,  "  What  question  ?  " 

She  turned  away,  unaware  that  something  Tery  like  a 
scowl  expressed  itself  on  her  profile,  and  muttered,  — 

"  It  U  of  no  consequence,  since  you  hare  forgotten  it" 

My  success  emboldened  me  to  go  a  step  further,  and  not 
merely  defend  myscIC  but  experiment  a  little  in  offensive 
tactics. 

"  Oh.  about  being  false  to  literature  ? "  I  said.  "  Yon 
probably  thought  I  was  pledged  to  it  That  ifl  not  bo  i 
what  I  have  done  has  been  merely  a  divctnon.     Ha^-ing 
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attempted,  of  coune  itwoold  noi  bepkHml  tofidli  kal 
tbere  is  no  great  satis&ctioii  in  annncaa.  TRdi  jmar  kBei^ 
edge  of  autliorsy  Mias  Levi,  jfon  mnit  be  anraie  Ihaft  ihdj 
cannot  be  called  either  a  bappy  or  a  fiituuate  dav  of 
menl" 

Again  she  scrutinized  my  fiu^ — this  time  over  herfim. 
I  was  wondeifiiUy  cahn  and  earnest:  diere  is  no  bypocriity 
equal  to  that  of  a  man  naturally  firank. 

^I  am  afinid  it  b  trae,"  she  an8wered,at  bnt  '■Baft 
there  are  some  exceptions,  and,  with  jfOHrgeniu^  you  m^it 
be  one  of  them,  Mr.  Gk>dfirey." 

^If  my  'genius,'  as  you  are  i^eased  to  call  it,**  I  aaid^ 
*  can  give  me  a  house  like  this,  and  laige  deposita  in  tike 
banks,  I  shall  be  veiy  much  oUiged  to  it  I  should  nmcii 
rather  have  ^lendor  than  renown :  would  n*t  you  ?" 

Looldng  across  the  floor  I  met  Miss  Hawortfa's  eyes,  and 
although  she  turned  them  away  at  once,  I  caught  a  glimpee 
of  the  quiet,  serious  observance  with  which  they  had  restad 
upon  me.  I  rejoiced  that  she  could  not  have  heard  wj 
words.  The  game  I  had  been  playing  suddenly  became 
distasteful.  Miss  Levi's  answer  showed  that  she  had  fidlen 
into  the  snare ;  that  her  enthusiasm  for  literature  and  liter- 
ary men  was  a  shallow  affectation,  which  I  might  easily 
have  developed  further,  but  I  took  advantage  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  dance  to  change  the  subject  When  the 
quadrille  was  finished,  I  conducted  her  to  a  seat,  bowed, 
and  left  her  almost  too  precipitately  for  courtesy. 

Li  the  mean  time  Penrose  had  arrived.  I  had  not  seen 
him  for  some  weeks,  and  we  were  having  a  pleasant  talk  in 
a  comer  of  the  room  when  Mrs.  Deering,  in  her  arbitrary 
character  of  hostess,  interrupted  us,  by  claiming  him.  for 
presentation  to  some  of  her  friends. 

^  Tbe  partnership  is  social  as  well  as  commercial,  is  it?** 
said  he.    ^  Then  I  must  go,  John." 

An  imp  of  mischief  prompted  me  to  say  to  Mrs.  Deer- 
ing^ ^  Litroduce  him  to  Miss  LevL    Dance  with  her,  if  you 
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can,  Alexander ;    I  want  to  hear  your  unptession  of  \wr 

"Oh,  ho!"  he  exclaimed,  "is  she  the  elected  one?  By 
all  means.  I  shall  tr;  to  find  her  bewitching,  for  your 
sake." 

"  Alexander !  "  I  cried.  But  the  twain  were  already 
moving  awny,  Mrs.  Deering  looking  back  lo  me  with  a  gay, 
ragnificant  smile,  I  was  provoked  at  myself,  and  at  Pen- 
rose. I  had  honestly  wished,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to 
subject  Miss  Levi  to  the  test  of  his  greater  knowledge  of 
the  world,  his  sharp,  merciless  dissection  of  character.  Pei^ 
haps  I  thought  he  could  analyze  the  nnainny,  mysterious 
power  which  she  possessed.  But  the  interpretation  he  had 
put  upon  my  words  spoiled  the  plan.  And  Mrs.  Deering, 
I  feared,  hnd  accepted  that  interpretation  only  loo  readily. 
Could  she  really  believe  that  I  was  attracted  towards  Miss 
Levi  ?  If  HO,  and  she  mentioned  the  discovery  to  Miss 
Haworth,  what  must  the  latter  tliink  of  me?  She,  too,  had 
noticed  the  intimate  character  of  our  conversa^on  during 
the  dance ;  yet  she  could  not,  must  not  be  allowed  to  mis- 
understand me  so  shockingly.  I  worried  myself,  I  have  no 
doubt,  a  great  deal  more  than  was  necessary.  My  surmises 
involved  no  compliment  to  the  good  sense  of  the  two  ladies, 
and  the  excitement  they  occasioned  in  my  mind  was  incon- 
ffi»tent  frith  the  character  I  had  determined  to  assume. 

I  looked  around  for  Miss  Haworth  before  leaving  the 
parlor.  She  was  seated  at  tlie  piano,  playing  one  of 
Stmuss's  airy  waltzes,  while  the  plab,  weary-looking  gov- 
erness, who  had  been  performing  for  the  two  previous 
hours,  was  taking  a  rest  and  an  ice  on  the  sofa.  Among 
the  couples  which  revolved  past  me  were  Penrose  and  Miss 
Levi,  and  there  was  a  bright  expresaon  of  mischief  in  the 
former's  eye  as  it  met  mine. 

I  went  down  town  to  my  midnight  duties  in  the  oflice  of 
the  Wonder,  very  much  dissatisfied  with  myself.  It  seemed 
that  I  had  stupidly  blundered  during  the  whole  evening. 
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and  had  made  my  position  worse  tban  it  was  before  in  the 
eyes  of  the  only  woman  whom  I  was  anxious  to  please.  The 
latter  lact  was  now  apparent  to  my  conscious n ess,  and  when 
I  asked  myself  "  Why  ?  "  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
reasons.  She  was  handsome  ;  she  resembled  St  Agnes  ;  I 
believed  her  to  be  a  pure,  true,  noble-hearted  girl. 
Then  I  asked  myself  again,  "  Anytliing  more  ?  " 
And  as  I  stepped  over  the  booming  vaults,  in  which  the 
great  iron  presses  of  the  Wonder  revolved  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  thousand  copies  per  hour,  and  mounted  to  the 
stifling  room  wliere  the  reports  on  yellow  transfer-paper 
awaited  me,  I  shook  my  head  and  made  answer  unto  my- 
self "  No ;  nothing  more  !  " 
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WHICH  SHOWS   THAT   THERG    V 

Mt  U1-hunior  extended  over  several  days,  and  even 
showed  itself  in  my  profes^onal  duties.  I  don't  suppose 
that  the  blustering  March  weather  of  New  York  was  ever 
BO  savagely  and  bitterly  described  as  in  some  of  my  articles 
at  that  time.  I  wrote  a  hideously  ironical  sonnet  to  Spring, 
which  some  country  editor  maliciously  copied,  side  by  ^de 
with  Bryant's  poem  on  "  March,"  bidding  his  readers  con- 
trast the   serene,   cheerful    philosophy  depressed  in   the 


with  "  the  spleenful  growling  of  Mr.  J.  Godfrey,"  contempt- 
uously adding,  "  whoever  he  may  be." 

This  latter  cnsUgation,  however,  came  back  to  me  at  a 
time  when  I  could  laugh  over  it,  and  acknowledge  that  it 
was  deserved.  It  was  not  long  before  the  fact  recurred  to 
my  mind  that  Custom  required  me  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Deer- 
ing,  and,  admitting  that  Custom  sometimes  makes  very  sen- 
sible and  convenient  arrangements,  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  prospect  of  soon  knowing  how  far  Penrose  had  impli- 

Mrs.  Deering  received  me  with  the  same  winning,  mel- 
ancholy grace,  which,  from  the  first,  had  inspired  me  with 
a  respectful  interest  We  conversed  for  some  time,  and, 
as  she  tnnde  no  allu^ou  to  Miss  Levi,  I  was  obliged  to  in- 
troduce the  subject,  "  butt-end  foremost" 

"  I  saw  that  you  presented  Penrose  to  Miss  Levi,"  I  said. 
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*<  Of  cdUrse  you  did  n't  believe  bis  jestinj^  when  I  Mbd 
you  to  do  so  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  no,"  she  answered, with  a  smile ;  **!  am  aocaatonied 
to  that  sort  of  badinage  among  gentlemen*  There  was 
some  joking  about  it  afterwards  between  Mr.  Panose  and 
Miss  Haworth." 

^  Good  heavens  I "  I  exclaimed,  quite  startled  out  of  nij 
propriety ;  ^  Miss  Haworth,  I  hope,  does  not  suppose  ft  to 
be  true?" 

Mrs.  Deering's  eyes  rested  on  my  &oe  a  moment,  wMi  a 
sweet,  gentle  interest  ^I  do  not  think  she  does,"  die 
presently  remarked :  *^  it  was  Mr.  Fl<yyd,  her  step-brodwr, 
who  seemed  to  be  most  interested.  He  asked  Mr.  Penrose 
to  introduce  him  also  to  Ifiss  LevL" 

"  It  is  too  bad  I "  I  cried,  m  great  vexation :  "  what  AsH 
I  do  to  contradict  this  ridiculous  story  ?* 

^  Pray  give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  Mr.  Godfrey.  I  w3B[ 
contradict  it  for  you,  should  I  hear  anything  of  it,  but  I 
really  imagine  that  it  has  already  been  forgotten." 

I  gave  her  grateM  thanks  and  took  my  leave,  somewhat 
comforted,  if  not  quieted  in  spirit 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  received  a  little  note  from  her 
inviting  me  to  tea.  I  wrote  a  line  of  acceptance  at  once,  and 
gladly,  surmising  that  she  had  something  to  tell  me, — foel- 
uig  quite  sure,  at  least,  that  I  should  hear  of  Miss  Haworth. 
But  I  did  not  venture  to  anticipate  the  happiness  which 
awaited  me.  Miss  Haworth,  whether  by  accident  or  through 
Mrs.  Deering's  design,  was  present  There  were  also  two 
or  three  other  guests,  who,  as  they  have  no  concern  witii 
the  story  of  my  life,  need  not  be  particularized.  Before  we 
were  smnmoned  to  the  tea-table,  Mrs.  Deering  found  an 
opportunity  to  whisper  to  me,  — 

« Make  yourself  quite  easy,  Mr.  Godfrey.  It  was  all 
taken  as  a  jest" 

I  knew  that  she  referred  to  Ifiss  Haworth,  and  fi^t  that 
say  reference  to  the  sdbject,  on  my  part,  would  be  uanec- 
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essary.  I  was  at  once  reconciled  to  the  vexation  which  hod 
procured  me  another  interview  with  her,  and  in  the  genial, 
unconstrained  atmosphere  of  tlie  small  company,  bccmne 
my  own  frank,  light-hearted  self,  as  Nature  designed  me  to 
he.  Our  acquaintance  ripened  apace :  we  conversed,  dur- 
ing the  evening,  on  bixiks  and  music,  and  men  and  their 
ways,  developing,  not  always  accordant  views,  but  an  in- 
creasing freedom  in  the  utterance  of  them.  I  was  still  too 
ignorant  of  tlie  change  tliat  was  going  on  in  niy  feelings  to 
be  timid  or  embarrassed  in  her  presence,  and  my  eyes  con- 
stantly sought  hers,  partly  because  I  was  absorbed  in  the 
beauty  of  their  dark-violet  hue,  and  partly  because  they 
never  shunned  my  gaze,  but  met  it  with  the  innocent  direct- 
ness of  a  nature  that  had  nothing  to  conceal.  Naturalists 
say  that  an  object  steadily  looked  at  in  a  strong  light,  pro- 
duces an  impression  upon  the  retina  which  remains  and  re- 
produces the  image  for  hours  afterwards.  I  am  sure  this 
is  true ;  for  those  eyes,  that  rippled  golden  hair,  that  full, 
sweet  mouth  and  round,  half-dimpled  chin,  haunted  my 
vision  from  that  time  forth.  When  I  close  my  eyes,  I  can 
still  see  tlicni. 

My  enjoynient  of  the  evening  would  have  been  perfect 
but  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Tracy  Floyd,  who  dropped 
in  at  a  late  hour  to  escort  his  step-sister  home.  We  were 
sitting  together,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
when  he  entered,  and  I  could  see  that  his  face  assumed  no 
very  friendly  expression  as  he  noticed  the  fact  After  greet- 
ing the  hostess  and  the  other  guests,  he  turned  towards  us. 

"  Bell,  I  have  come  for  you,"  he  said.  "  Ah,  Mr.  God- 
frey, how  do  you  do  ?     Are  you  to  he  congratulated  ?  " 

"  No  1 "  I  exclaimed,  with  a  quick  sense  of  anger,  the 
expression  of  which  I  could  not  entirely  suppress. 

"  Very  complimentary  to  you,  Bell  1  Rather  a  decided 
uxpression  of  distaste  for  your  society." 

"That  was  not  what  you  meant,"  I  said,  looking  bun 
steadily  in  the  eye. 
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He  nvoidtd  my  gnzc,  laiighed,  and  said  he  w 
did  n't  seem  to  miderstand  a  joke.  There  was  a 
color  in  Miss  Haworth's  face,  aa  she  replied  to  a  previous 
remaric  of  mine,  but  in  no  other  way  did  she  uotice  wint 
bad  passed  between  her  step-brolher  and  myself.  Pres- 
ently she  rose  to  accompany  him,  giving  me  her  hand 
fraokly  and  kindly  as  she  said  good-nigbt.  1  took  leave 
of  Mrs.  Deering  very  soon  after  her  departure. 

I  postponed  all  reflection  —  all  examination  of  the  COD- 
filsed,  shining  sensations  which  filled  my  heart  —  until  my 
work  was  done,  and  I  could  stretch  myself  in  the  freedom 
and  freshness  of  my  bed.  There  was  too  much  agitation 
in  my  blood  for  sleep.  At  Grst  I  left  the  gas-burner  aligbt, 
that  I  might  see,  from  my  pillow,  the  picture  of  St.  Agnes 

—  but  presently  arose  and  turned  out  the  flame.  The  color, 
the  life,  and  spirit  of  tlie  (hce  in  my  memory  made  the  en* 
graving  lame.  I  admitted  to  m^'self  the  joy  of  Isabel  Ha- 
worth's presence,  with  a  thrill  of  ecstasy,  which  betrayed  to 
me  at  once  towards  what  shore  this  new  current  was  Bet- 
ting. At  first,  it  is  true,  tliere  was  an  intrusive  coosdous- 
ness,  not  precisely  of  inconstancy,  but  of  something  tctj 
like  it  ~  of  shallow-beartedness,  in  so  soon  recovering  from 
a  hurt  which  I  had  considered  mortal ;  but  it  was  speedily 
lost  in  the  knowledge,  which  now  came  to  me,  of  the  growth 
of  my  nature  since  the  days  of  that  boyish  delusion.  I  sud- 
denly became  aware  of  the  difference  between  sentiment 
and  passion.     My  first  attachment  was  shy,  timid,  dreanij, 

—  shrinking  away  from  the  positive  aspects  of  life.  It 
flattered  my  vanity,  because  I  looked  upon  it  as  an  evidence 
of  manhood,  but  it  had  not  directly  braced  a  single  fibro  of 
my  heart  This,  on  the  contrary,  filled  me,  througli  and 
through,  with  a  sharji  tingle  of  power :  it  dared  to  contem- 
plate every  form  of  its  realizadoo  ;  were  its  ble'wing  but 
lasured,  I  should  proudly  proclaim  it  to  the  world.  Ita 
existence  once  recognized,  I  took  it  swiftly  into  every  chom- 
t>er  of  niy  being :  my  kindled  inioginatioa  ran  fhr  tn  nd- 
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e  of  the  primitive  stage  of  my  experience,  and  before 
I  fell  asleep  I  had  almost  persuaded  myself  tJiat  the  fortune 
of  my  life  was  secured. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  Miss  Haworth,  because,  up  tu 
tlus  dme,  I  liad  seen  so  little  of  her.  My  love  was  half 
instinct,  —  the  suspicion  of  a  noble  and  steadfast  character 
which  was  yet  unproved.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  consid- 
ered, in  society,  a  marked  beauty  ;  she  rather  evaded  than 
courted  observation,  —  but  I  felt  that  she  was  one  of  those 
a  whom  one  would  like  to  meet  more  frequently  in 
what  is  called  "fashionable"  society, — of  faultless  social 
culture,  yet  as  true  and  unspoiled  as  the  simplest  country 
mfdden.  It  was  no  shame  to  love  her  without  the  hope  of 
return.  Indeed,  1  admitted  to  my  own  heart  Uiat  I  had  no 
right  to  any  such  hope.  Whal  could  she  find  in  me? — 
she,  to  whom  the  world  was  open,  who  doubtless  knew  so 
many  men  more  gifted  in  every  way  than  myself  I  Never- 
theless, I  should  not  tamely  relinquish  my  claim.  I  mi^t 
have  to  wait  for  a  long  time,  —  to  overcome  obstacles  which 
would  task  my  whole  strengtli, —  but  she  was  too  glorious  a 
prize  to  sit  down  and  sigh  for  while  another  carried  her  olf. 

All  this  occurred  in  the  first  thrill  of  my  discovery.  I 
could  not  always  feel  so  courageous ;  the  usual  fluctuations 
of  passion  came  to  cheer  or  depress  me.  I  could  only  de- 
pend on  seeing  her,  through  accidental  opportimities,  and 
my  employment  prevented  me  from  seeking  to  increase 
them.  Oilen,  indeed,  I  hurried  through  my  ailcmoon  du- 
ties in  order  to  prolong  my  walk  up  Broadway,  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  her,  but  this  fortune  happene<l  to  me  but  twice. 
One  evening,  however,  at  Wallack's,  a  little  incident  oc- 
curred which  kept  me  in  a  glow  for  weeks  afterwards.  Kir. 
Severn  had  given  me  two  of  the  complimentary  tickets  sent 
to  the  Wonder  office,  and  I  took  Swaiisfiird  with  mc,  de- 
lighted with  the  chance  of  sharing  my  recreation  with  him. 
We  selected  seats  in  the  parquet,  not  too  near  the  brass  in- 
;  his  ear  suffered  enough,  as  it  was,  from  the  lit- 
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tie  fltips  and  fiilse  notes  whkdi  were  inandiblft  to  nie.  iMb' 
ing  around  the  boxes  at  the  end  of  the  flnt  ac^  mj  heart 
gave  a  bound  on  seeing  IGss  Hawortfa,  in  companj  vtth 
an  unknown  lady  and  gentleman.  She  wore  «  pale  Blae 
dress,  with  white  flowers  in  h^  hair,  and  Uxdoed  unuwalllj 
loyely.  They  were  convermng  cheerfully  together,  and  I 
could  study  Uie  perfect  self-possesnon  of  her  attitndei  flie 
grace  of  her  slightest  movements,  without  being  observed. 

Having  made  this  discovery,  I  had  thenceforUi  but  half 
an  eye  for  the  play.  My  seat,  fortunately,  was  nearly  on  « 
line  with  the  box  in  which  she  sat,  and  I  could  steal  a  ^anoe 
by  very  slightly  turning  my  head.  Towards  the  dose  of 
^  second  act,  an  interesting  situation  on  the  stage  ab* 
sorbed  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  foeHng  myself 
secure,  I  gazed,  and  lost  myself  in  gaang.  The  intenalj 
of  my  look  seemed  to  draw  her  palpably  to  meet  it  She 
slowly  turned  her  head,  and  her  eyes  fell  foil  upon  mine. 
I  felt  a  sweet,  wonderfol  heart-shock,  as  if  our  souls  had 
touched  and  recognized  each  other.  What  my  eyes  said  to 
her  I  could  not  guess,  —  nor  what  hers  said  to  me.  My 
lids  fell,  and  I  sat  a  moment  without  breathing.  When  I 
looked  up,  her  face  was  turned  again  towards  the  stage,  but 
a  soft  flush,  ^  which  was  not  so  before,"  lingered  along  her 
cheek  and  throat 

I  might  have  visited  the  box  during  the  entr'acte^  but 
my  thoughts  had  not  yet  subsided  into  a  sufEciently  practi- 
cal channel.  The  play  closed  with  the  third  act,  and  at  its 
close  the  party  left.  Once  more  our  glances  met,  and  I  had 
sufficient  courage  to  bow  my  recognition,  which  she  re- 
turned. I  had  no  mind,  however,  to  wait  through  the  farce, 
and  hiu'ried  off*  Swansford,  who  was  evidently  surprised  at 
my  impatient,  excited  manner,  following  so  close  on  a  fit 
of  (for  me)  very  unusual  taciturnity.  I  answered  his  com- 
ments on  the  play  in  such  a  manner  that  he  exclaimed,  as 
we  reached  the  street,  — 

^What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Godfrey?  You  don't 
aeem  to  have  your  senses  about  you  to-nighf 
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:  blindest  o£  tets,  the  stu* 
y  senses  are  miraculously 
r  all,  or  Dothing,  —  but  no, 


1  laughed.  "  1  am  dtlier  th 
pidest  of'  owls,"  I  said,  "  or  r 
sborpened.  1  have  seen  dtfat 
it  must,  it  ihall  be  all  I " 

I  caught  hold  of  Snansford's  arm  and  hurried  him  along 
with  nie.  As  we  passed  a  comer  lamp-post,  he  looked  at 
my  face  in  the  light  with  a  puzzled,  suspicious  expression, 
which  moved  nie  to  renewed  mirth.  He  was  as  far  as  pos- 
wble  from  guessing  what  was  the  matter  with  me. 

"  Here  is  Bleecker  Street,"  said  I.  "  Come  up  to  my 
room,  old  fellow,  and  you  shall  judge  whether  I  am  a  fool 
or  not." 

He  complied  mechanically,  aud  we  were  presently  seated 
in  opposite  arm-chairs,  before  the  smouldering  grate.  I 
gave  hijTi  a  glass  of  Sherry,  —  a  bottle  of  which  I  kept  on 
purpose  for  his  vi^ts,  —  and  when  I  saw  that  he  looked  re- 
freshed and  comfortable,  began  my  story  in  an  abrupt,  in- 
direct way. 

"  Swansford,"  I  asked,  ■'  can  a  man  love  twice  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  answered  sadly,  afler  a  pause, —  "J 
could  not."  But  he  lifled  his  face  towards  me  with  a  quick, 
lively  interest,  which  anticipated  my  confession. 

I  began  at  the  beginning,  and  gave  him  every  detail  of 
my  acquoinLuncc  with  Miss  Haworth,  -~  the  dinner  at  Del* 
nionico's  the  glimpses  in  the  street,  the  "  very  sociable  " 
party  at  Mr.  Deering's.  the  invitation  to  tea,  and  finally  the 
meeting  of  our  eyes  that  very  evening.  There  was  no  shy- 
ness in  my  heart,  although  I  knew  that  the  future  might 
never  give  form  to  its  desires. 

"  That  is  all,"  I  concluded,  "  and  I  do  not  know  what  you 
may  think  of  it  Whether  or  not  I  am  fickle,  easily  im- 
pressed, or  deceived  in  my  own  nature,  in  all  other  re 
Epects,  I  know  that  I  Ime  this  girl  with  every  power  of  my 
soul  and  every  puke  of  my  body  I " 

I  had  sjioken  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  tlie  crimson  gulft 
unong  the  falling  coals,  and  without  pausing  long  enough 
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for  intcmiptioB.  There  was  so  little  to  tell  that  I  roust 
pve  it  dl  together.  Swansford  did  not  immedintelj'  an- 
swer, and  I  looked  towards  him.  lie  was  leaning  forward, 
with  his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  the  chair  and  his  Cice  bur- 
ied in  his  hands.  His  hair  seemed  damp,  and  drops  of 
perspiration  were  starting  on  his  pale  forehead.  A  mad 
fear  darted  through  my  mind,  and  I  cried  out, — 

"  Swiiusford  !     Do  you  know  Miss  Haworth  ?" 

"  No,"  be  replied,  in  a  faint,  hollow  voice,  "  I  never 
heard  her  name  before." 

His  fingers  gradually  crooked  themselves  until  the  ten- 
dons of  his  wrists  stood  out  like  cords.  Then,  straighten- 
ing bis  back  firmly  in  the  chair,  he  seized  the  knobs  on  the 
ends  of  the  arms  and  appeared  to  be  bracing  himself  to 
speak. 

"  I  have  —  no  business  —  with  love,"  he  began,  slowly  ; 
»  you  should  not  come  to  me  for  judgment,  Godfrey.  I 
know  nothing  about  any  other  heart  than  my  own  ;  it  would 
be  better  if  I  knew  less  of  that  You  are  younger  than 
me  ;  there  is  tliicker  blood  in  your  veins.  Some,  I  suppose, 
are  meant  to  be  happy,  and  God  grant  that  you  may  be  one 
of  them  I     I  am  not  surprised,  only  "  — 

He  smiled  feebly  and  stretched  out  his  hand,  which  I 
pressed  in  both  mine  with  a  feeling  of  infinite  pity. 

"  Give  me  another  glass  of  Slierry,"  be  said,  presently, 
"  I  am  weaker  than  I  used  to  be.  I  think  one  genuine) 
positive  success  would  make  me  a  strong  man ;  hut  it 's 
weary  wMting  so  long,  and  the  prospect  no  brighter  from 
one  year's  end  to  another.  Is  it  not  inexplicable  that  I 
who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  to  Art  the  dearest  part  of  my 
destiny  as  a  Alan,  should  be  robbed  of  both,  as  my  reward  ? 
If  I  had  my  life  to  b^n  over  again,  I  would  try  selfish  as- 
sertion and  demand,  instead  of  patient  self-abnegation,  — 
but  it  is  now  too  late  to  change." 

These  expressions  drew  from  me  a  confession  of  the 
same  stages  of  protest  through  which  I  had  passed.  — or, 
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rather,  was  still  passing,  —  for  the  rebellious  thoughts  only 
slumbered  in  my  heurL  Wc  exchanged  confidences,  and  I 
saw  that  while  Swansford  admitted  to  himself  the  force  of 
the  selfish  plea,  he  stiU  con^dered  it  with  reference  to  his 
art.  If  some  master  of  psychology  had  said  to  him,  "  Sin. 
and  the  result  will  be  a  symphony ! "  !  believe  he  would 
have  deliberately  sinned.  If  Mendelssohn  had  murdered 
the  basso,  for  his  slovenly  singing  in  "  Elijah,"  he  would 
none  the  less  have  revered  Mendelssohn  as  a  saiiiL  I 
did  not  know  enough  of  music  to  judge  of  Swansford's 
genius;  but  I  suspected,  from  Us  want  of  success,  that  his 
mind  was  rather  sympathetic  than  creative.  If  so.  his  was 
the  saddest  of  fates.  I  would  not  have  added  to  its  dark- 
ness by  uttering  the  least  of  doubts :  rather  I  would  have 
sacriticed  my  own  hopes  of  literary  fame  to  have  ^ven 
hope  to  liiin. 

The  days  grew  long  and  sunny,  the  trees  budded  in  the 
city  squares,  and  the  snowy  magnolias  blossomed  in  the 
little  litint-gardens  up  town.  Another  summer  was  nut  fur 
off,  and  my  mind  naturally  reverted  to  the  catastrophes  of 
the  past,  even  while  enjoying  the  brightness  of  the  present 
season.  No  word  from  Pennsylvania  had  reached  me  in 
the  mean  time,  and  I  rather  reproached  myself,  now,  for 
having  dropped  all  correspondence  with  Reading  or  Up- 
per Samaria.  The  firm  of  Woolley  and  Himpel,  I  had  no 
doubt,  still  flourished.  —  with  the  aid  of  my  money;  Rand 
nnd  AiV  Amanda  (I  could  not  help  wondering  whether  they 
were  happy)  probably  lived  in  the  same  dtyj  Dan  Yule 
was  married  to  the  schoolmistress;  and  Verbena  Cuff.  I 
hoped,  had  found  a  beau  who  was  not  afriud  of  courting. 
How  I  laughed,  not  only  at  tliat,  but  at  many  wtber  epi-  - 
Bodes  of  ray  life  in  Upper  Samaria !  Then  I  took  down 
"  Leonora's  Dream,  aud  Otiier  Poems,"  for  the  first  lime 
in  nearly  a  year.  This  was  the  climax  of  my  disgust  My 
first  sensation  was  one  of  simple  horror  at  its  crudities;  my 
second  one  of  gratitude  that  I  had  grown  sufficiently  to 
perceive  them. 
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I  was  now  amUtioiiB  of  cidftiBtt  nAHr  Aaa  finaa.vi'f  «w 
that,  without  the  fiMrmery.  I  could  nim  fte  abofvwtakabdi^ 
disate  place  in  literature^ — poariblj'' no -hollar  Mmd  tte 
sphere  represented  by  Mrs.  Torikton  and  her  dnie^  villi 
it,  I  might  truly  not  attain  ashining  siiooeBBi  but  I: ahoiild 
be  guarded  against  failure,  because  I  should  knoiw  mj 
talents  and  not  misapply  them.  The  thirst  for  acqinring 
overlaid,  for  a  time,  the  desii^  finr  producing. ..  Afiar 
Wordsworth  I  read  Pope,  and  flien  went  back  to  Chain 
cer,  inten^ng  to  come  down  regularly  through  the  ro^ 
succesdon  of  English  authors;  but  the  character  of  mj 
necessary  labors  prevented  me  fixxn  adopting  any  fixed 
plan  of  study,  and,  as  usual^  I  deserved  mote  credit  for 
good  intentions  than  for  actual  performance. 

Only  once  more,  in  the  course  of  the  sfunng,  did  I  eccuie 
a  brief  interview  with  Miss  Haworth.  During  the  Anwmi 
Exhibition  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  I  met  her  there, 
one  afternoon,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Deering.  It  .was'  a 
gusty  day,  and  the  rooms  were  not  crowded.  We-  looked 
at  several  of  the  principal  pictures  together,  and  I  should 
have  prolonged  the  sweet  occupation  through  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  daylight,  had  not  the  ladies  been  obliged  to 
leave. 

^'Do  you  go  anywhere  this  summer?"  Mrs.  Deering 
asked. 

"  No  further  than  Coney  Island,"  I  said,  with  a  smile  at 
the  supposition  implied  by  her  remark ;  ^  a  trip  of  that 
length,  and  an  absence  of  six  hours,  is  all  the  holiday  I 
can  afford." 

^  Then  we  shall  not  see  you  again  until  next  fall.  Mr. 
Deering  has  taken  a  cottage  for  us  on  the  Sound,  and  Miss 
Ilawordi,  I  believe,  is  going  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
somewhere  near  them.    Where  is  it,  Isabel?" 

'*  Only  to  Minnesota  and  Lake  Superior.  I  shall  accomr 
pany  a  fnend  who  goes  for  her  health,  and  we  shall  proba- 
bly spend  the  whole  summer  in  that  region." 
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"How  I  wish  I  could  go!"  I  exclaimed,  impetuously. 
Tlien,  recollecting  myself,  I  added,  "  But  you  will  tell  me 
all  about  Minne-ha-ha  and  the  Pictured  Rocks,  will  you 
not?     May  I  call  upon  you  after  your  return?" 

"  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Godfrey." 

I  held  her  hand  and  looked  in  her  eyes.  It  was  only  for 
a  moment,  yet  I  found  myself  growing  warm  and  giddy 
with  the  insane  desire  of  drawing  her  to  my  breast  and 
whispering,  "  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  !  " 

When  they  left  the  e;(hibition-room,  I  followed,  and  lean- 
ing over  the  railing,  watched  them  descending  the  stairs. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  first  flight  Miss  Haworth  dropped  her 
parasol,  turned  before  I  could  anticipate  the  movement,  and 
saw  me.  I  caught  a  repeated,  hesitating  gesture  of  fare- 
well, and  she  was  gone. 

Then  began  for  me  the  monotonous  life  of  sununer  in 
the  city,  —  long  days  of  blaring  sunshine  and  fiery  radia- 
tions from  pavements  and  brick  walls,  —  nights  when  the 
air  seemed  to  wither  in  its  dead  sultriness,  until  thunder 
came  up  the  coast  and  boomed  over  the  roofs,  —  when 
theatres  are  shut,  and  fashionable  clei^men  are  in  F-urope, 
and  oysters  are  out  of  season,  and  pen  and  brain  work  like 
an  ox  prodded  with  the  goad.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  toler- 
ably happy  summer  to  me.  In  spite  of  my  natural  Impa- 
tience, I  felt  tliat  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Haworth  bad 
progressed  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  the  prospect 
of  its  fortunate  development  If  it  was  destined  tliat  she 
should  return  my  love,  the  first  premonitions  of  ils  exist- 
ence must  have  already  reached  her  heart.  She  was  too 
clear-sighted  to  overlook  the  ^gns  I  had  given. 

There  was  one  circumstance,  however,  which  often  dis- 
turbed me.  She  was  an  heiress,  —  worth  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Penrose  had  said,  —  and  I  a  poor  young  man, 
earning,  by  steady  labor,  little  more  than  was  necessary  for 
tny  support.  While  I  admitted,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  the 
insignificance  of  this  consideration  (o  the  pure  eyes  of  love. 


u>ttedtT.     Qte  bj  one  tke  lufriBd  inliab- 
01  bnmu-Aloue  fronts  cnne  bnck  vidb  stm^tih  ftom 
the  lulk^  or  a  fiesk  adiT  tang  fiixn  the  seft-fihore.    Hie 

dy  Olsten  le^ipeared  wiAoat  chol- 
and  the  bosinesB-filreets  bdov  the  Pkik  were  crowded 
with  Western  and  Soothem  mediants.  Hie  day  diew 
lugb  when  I  shonkL  tigm  see  my  belored,  and  my  heart 
throbbed  with  a  fiimtf  and  more  hopefol  pulsation. 
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WHAT    FOL- 


DcRiNG  the  summer  of  which  I  aiu  writing,  there  waa 
an  tmusuiil  demand  for  short,  sketchy  articles,  moral  m  ten- 
dency, but  without  the  dulness  of  moral  essays.  They  were 
weak  concoctions  of  flashy,  superficial  philosophy,  generally 
starting  from  the  text  of  some  trivial  incident,  and  made 
piquant  with  a  delicate  flavor  of  slang.  The  school  «xists 
to  Uiis  day.  and  may  be  found,  in  the  hectJc  of  its  com~ 
meodng  decline,  in  the  columns  of  certain  magazines  and 
literary  newspapers.  In  the  days  of  its  youth,  it  possessed 
an  tur  of  originality  which  deceived  ninety-nineoutof  every 
hundred  readers,  and  thus  became  immensely  popular.  The 
demand,  increased  by  the  emulation  of  rival  publishers,  and 
accompanied  by  fabulous  remuneration  (if  the  advertisements 
were  true), soon  created  a  corresponding  supply,  and  the 
number  of  Montaignes  and  Montaignesses  who  arose  among 
us  will  be  a  marvel  to  the  literary  historian  of  the  next 
century. 

My  practice  in  what  the  foreman  of  the  Wonder  com- 
po^ng-room  called  "fancy  dty  articles,"  enabled  me  to 
pToiit  at  once  by  this  new  whirl,  in  the  literary  current.  My 
sket^Jies,  entitled  "  The  Omnibus  Horse,"  "  Any  Thing  on 
This  Board  for  Four  Cents,"  and  ■'  Don't  Jump ! "  (the  latter 
suggested  by  the  .Jersey  Gty  Ferry.)  liad  already  been  ex- 
tensively copied,  and  when  Mr.  G.  Jenks,  —  rising  presently 
tohiftfeetaAer  the  failure  of  "  The  Hesperian,"  as  publisher 
of  Tht  S/iip  of  thi  Line,  an  illustrated  weekly,  in  which  the 
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ame  head  did  duty  as  Gen.  Cass,!Plii8  CL,  and  the  inventor 
of  the  Air-Tight  Sto^-e, — when  Mr.  Jenks,  I  say,  occojMed 
another  baok-otfioe,  and  badgered  new  aspirants  for  puUidtj 
with.  -  What 's  the  handle  to  your  Brown  ? — or  Jones  ?  " — 
ho  suiuiuonod  me  U)  his  presence  and  graciously  ofiered  me 
tive  dollars  for  a  weekly  sketch  of  the  popular  kind,  not  to 
exctH^  half  a  column  in  length. 

~  Not  too  morair  he  added,  by  way  of  caution,  ^  though 
they  must  !eim  that  way.  If  you  can  make  'em  a  little  racy, 
—  YOU  understand.  —  but  not  so  that  it  can  be  taken  hold 
o£  they  *ll  gi>  all  the  better.  There 's  that  book, « Pepper 
Fou'  tor  iu$tanoe«  sold  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies 
in  si\  uKuuhs,  —  pufied  in  all  the  religious  papers,  —  would 
havt"  been  a  Jk^rtune  to  me." 

I  uatumlly  ivbelled  against  this  sort  of  dictation,  but 
having  euivuutered  it  wherever  I  tiuned,  I  supposed  that 
it  WAS  a  uuiverssil  habit  of  publishers,  and  must  of  necessity 
K*  eiuiun\t  The  articles  required  could  be  easily  enough 
pnHiuv\Hl«  and  the  fee.  siiudl  as  it  was,  might  accumulate  to 
a  i\\*i|Hviiible  little  sum  if  laid  aside,  week  by  week,  with 
>ft  hate\  or  else  I  c\nild  sjure.  I  therefore  accepted  the  offer, 
and  w;is  huu^hiHi  at  by  Brandagee  for  not  having  asked 
Iweulx  dollars. 

"  If  \ou  want  to  Ih*  valued."  said  he,  **  you  must  be  your 
own  appraiser.  Taking  what  s  offered  is  admitting  that 
vou  *iY  onl V  worth  so  much.  Tliere  was  Fleurot,  —  I  knew 
him  when  he  had  but  one  shirt,  and  washed  it  with  his  own 
h;uuls  ever>-  night,  but  he  would  n't  take  a  centime  less  than 
live  thousiuul  francs  for  the  picture  on  his  easel,  and  got  it, 
sir !  —  gt>t  it,  after  waiting  eighteen  months.  Then  he 
douhleil  his  price  and  played  tlie  same  game.  Xow,  if  you 
want  a!iv thing  from  his  brush,  you  must  order  it  six  years 
in  advance." 

Tliere  wsis  a  large  kernel  of  truth  in  Brandagee's  words, 
as  I  afterwards  had  occasion  to  discover.  He  had  been  ab- 
sent during  the  summer,  as  the  Avenger  $  correspondent  at 
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the  Wtttwing-places,  claiming  his  rights  as  "dead-head"  od 
railways  and  in  hotels,  and  now  rttumed  more  audacious 
and  imperious  than  ever.  During  his  al>seuce,  the  Cave  of 
Trophonius  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  deserted.  Miles 
confessed  that  he  had  heen  obliged  to  accommodate  "other 
parties"  with  the  use  of  its  oracular  walls,  but  he  promised 
that  "you  literary  gents  shall  'ave  it  agin,  'avin'  a  sort  o" 
fust  claim." 

These  things,  however,  belong  to  the  unimportant  inci- 
dents of  my  life.  An  event  occurred  —  as  1  find  by  «  ref- 
erence to  the  files  of  the  Datlif  Wonder  for  the  year  185- 
—  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  September,  which  was  of 
vital  consequence  to  my  subsequent  fortunes. 

One  of  the  assisL-tnt  reporters  was  ack,  and  in  case  any- 
thing of  interest  should  transpire,  it  was  expected  tliat  I 
should  perform  his  duty.  I  hud  been  miusually  busy  through 
the  day,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  had  jast  corrected 
and  sent  into  the  composing-room  my  last  "  copy"  for  the 
morning's  paper,  when  the  bell  on  the  City  Hall  began  to 
boom  the  announcement  of  a  fire.  I  forced  open  my  heavy 
eyelids,  gave  up,  with  a  sigh,  the  near  prospect  of  sleep 
and  rest,  seized  my  pencil  and  note-book,  and  hurried  off 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  strokes. 

It  was  a  damp,  misty  night,  I  remember,  and  as  I  reached 
the  elevation  of  Broadway  at  Leonard  Street,  I  could 
distinguish  a  dull  glimmer  over  the  tops  of  the  tall  houses 
on  the  western  side.  I  could  hear  the  sharp,  quick  mttle 
of  a  fire-engine  dashing  up  Church  Street,  while  others, 
coming  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  shot  through  the 
Canal  Street  crossing.  The  fire  was  somewhere  in  the  Tenth 
Ward,  it  seemed,  — a  trifling  afTaJr,  not  worth  keeping  roe 
Irom  my  bed,  I  thought,  but  for  the  certainty  of  the  Av«n- 
ffer't  reporter  being  on  hand,  eager  to  distance  the  WornUr 
in  Uie  morning,  and  then  proclaim  the  fact,  next  duy,  as 
ft  triumph  of"  newspaper  enterprise." 

A  few  minutes  more  brought  me  to  (he  scene.     It  was  in 
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Green  Street,  near  Broome.  The  flames  were  alreaity:! 
bursting  out  of  the  windows  of  a  tail  brick  house ;  threftS 
or  four  streams  from  as  many  engines  were  sparkling  and 
hissing  in  the  red  light,  having  as  yet  made  no  headway 
against  the  conflagration  ;  and  a  line  of  policemen,  on  either 
side,  kept  back  the  increasing  mass  of  spectators.  There 
were  shouts  of  coramnnd,  cries,  esclamations ;  alarm  and 
excitement  in  the  opposite  and  adjoining  houses,  and  a  wet, 
sooty,  dirty  chaos  of  people,  furniture,  beams,  and  bricks, 
poiiring  out  from  below,  or  hurled  down  from  above  the 
fiery  confusion.  I  was  accustomed  to  such  scenes  and 
thought  only  of  following  ray  professional  instinct,  —  ascer- 
tiuning  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  its  value, 
and  the  amount  of  insurance  upon  it 

A  word  to  a  captmn  of  police,  and  the  exhibition  of  my 
pencil  and  note-book,  procured  me  admis^on  into  the  space 
cleared  for  the  engines  and  hose-carriages  in  front  of  the 
fire.  Here  I  was  alternately  sprlntded  by  upward  spirts 
from  pin-holes  in  the  snaky  hose,  and  scorched  by  downward 
wliifis  of  air,  but  I  had  the  entire  scene  under  my  eye  and 
could  pick  up  my  information  from  the  tenants  of  the  burn- 
ing house,  as  soon  as  they  had  done  saving  their  mattresses 
and  looking-glasses, — the  objects  first  rescued  on  such 
occasions. 

The  second  house  on  the  lefl,  just  opposite  my  perch  on 
the  top  of  a  shabby  chest  of  drawers,  was  brilliantly  light- 
ed. The  shutters  being  thrown  hack  and  the  windows 
opened,  I  looked  directly  into  a  sumptuous  double  parlor, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  scene  of  an  interrupted  enter- 
tainment. The  lid  of  the  piano  was  lifted,  and  a  table  in 
the  centre  was  covered  with  glasses  and  bottles.  At  each 
window  were  grouped  three  or  four  g^rls,  with  bare  white 
shoulders  and  arms,  talking  and  laughing  loudly  with  such 
firemen  as  took  a  moment's  breathing-spell  on  the  sidewalk 
under  them.  Glasses,  I  could  see,  were  occastODally  passed 
down  to  the  latter. 
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*  It 's  a  chmnce  if  Old  Western  is  n't  smoked  out  of  liei 
hole,"  remarked  one  jMilicenian  to  another. 

"  Faith,  she  might  be  spnred  from  this  neighborhood," 
the  latter  answered,  laughing.  "Tbey  are  carrying  the 
hose  up  to  her  roof,  now ! " 

I  looked  up  and  saw  tlie  helmet  and  red  shirt  of  a  fire- 
man behind  the  eave.s.  The  street-door  was  entered  with- 
out ceremony,  and  1  presently  noticed  a  commotion  among 
the  careless  inmates.  A  policeman  made  his  appearance 
in  the  parlor ;  the  bottles  were  swiftly  removed,  and,  at  a 
signal  from  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  hawk's  beak  of  a 
nose,  tlie  girls  disappeared. 

All  at  once,  a  part  of  tlie  roof  of  the  burning  building 
fell  in.  A  cloud  of  liery  dust  arose,  mining  into  the  street 
as  it  rolled  across  the  inky  sky.  The  heat  became  intense : 
the  men  who  worked  the  nearest  engine  were  continually 
drenched  witli  water  to  prevent  their  clothes  taking  fire. 
My  position  became  untenable,  witiiout  more  risk  than  a 
reporter  is  justified  in  nmning  for  the  sake  of  an  item  of 
twelve  lines,  and  I  hastily  retreated  across  the  street.  By 
this  time  many  other  engines  had  anived,  and  larger  space 
vaa  required  for  their  operations.  I  was  literally  driven  to 
the  wall  by  the  press  of  wheels  and  water-jets  and  the  reck- 
less earnestness  of  the  firemen. 

Perceiving  a  narrow,  arched  passage  between  the  two 
houses.  —  an  old-^shioned  kitchen-entrance,  —  I  took  ref- 
uge in  it.  The  conflagration  lighted  up  the  further  end, 
aiid  showed  me  that  a  hose  had  been  already  liud  there 
and  carried  to  the  rear.  I  therefore  determined  to  follow 
it  and  ascertain  what  could  be  seen  from  the  other  side. 
Ry  die  help  of  some  stakes  and  tbe  remains  of  a  grape- 
arbor.  I  climbed  to  Uie  top  of  the  board-fence  which 
inclosed  the  back-yard.  The  wind  blew  from  the  west, 
and  thus,  altbough  I  found  myself  iiuite  near  to  the  fire, 
I  was  not  much  incommoded  by  the  heat.  Tlie  brave  fel- 
lows on  the  roof  of  the  nearest  house  moved  about  in  dork 
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relief  against  the  flickering,  surging  background  ftf'dim 
and  scarlet  lighL  I  shuddered  as  I  saw  them  valking' 
on  the  brink  and  peering  down  into  the  Jktal  gulC  A. 
strong  reflected  lastre  was  thrown  upon  the  surrDunding 
liuuses  from  the  low-hanging  mist,  and  revealed  eyery 
object  with  wonderful  distinctness. 

There  was  a  rear  wing  to  the  house  de^gnatcd  by  tlw 
policeman  as  belonging  to  "  Old  Western."  and  I  had  taken- 
iny  stand  near  iine  comer  of  it,  at  the  junction  of  the  iences 
with  those  of  two  back-yards  belonging  to  the  opponte 
hoUMs  in  Wooster  Street.  I  had  not  been  stationed  thus 
two  minutes,  before  an  agitated,  entreating  voice  cauia 
down  to  me. — 

"  Oh,  sir,  good  Mr,  —  please  help  me  to  get  away !  " 

]  looked  up.  A  window  in  the  end  of  the  rear  wing  was. 
open,  and  out  of  it  leaned  a  girl,  partly  dressed,  and  witli 
her  hair  hanging  about  her  ears,  but  with  a  shawl  closelj 
drawn  over  her  shoulders  and  breast  She  was  not  more 
than  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  expression  of  her  (fu» 
was  wild,  flnghtened,  eager,  and  I  imagined  that  she  was  so 
confused  by  fear  as  to  have  forgotten  the  ready  means  of 
escape  by  the  street-door. 

"  Please  help  me,  quick  —  quick  1 "  she  repealed. 

••  The  house  is  not  on  fire  yet,"  I  said  ;  "  you  can  go  out 
through  the  front  without  danger," 

"  Oh,  not  that  way,  —  not  that  way  I  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  It  'e  not  the  fire,  —  it  'a  the  A«tu«  I  'm  afraid  of.  Oh,  sav» 
me,  sir,  save  me  !  " 

I  had  read,  in  the  PoHee  Gaxetta  and  other  clasucal 
papers  which  sometimes  fell  into  my  hands,  of  innocent 
^rls  decoyed  into  dens  of  infamy,  very  much  as  I  had 
read  of  human  sacrifices  in  Dahomey,  without  supposing 
that  any  such  case  would  be  brought  directly  home  to  ray 
own  experience.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  instance  of 
the  kind,  —  the  girl,  at  least,  dcaired  to  escape  from  the 
house,  and  I  could  not  doubt,  one  moment,  the  obllgatioii 
upon  me  to  ^ve  her  assistance. 
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"  I  will  save  you  if  I  can,"  I  said,  "  but  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  come  down  from  that  window.  Can  I  get  into 
the  bouse  ?  " 

"  Tliere  is  no  time,"  she  panted,  —  "  you  do  not  know  the 
way,  —  ahc  might  come  back.  1  will  go  down  into  the 
yard,  and  you  can  help  me  over  the  fence.     Wait,  —  I  'm 

With  thiise  words  she  disappeared  from  the  window.  1 
fihared  her  haste  and  anxiety,  without  comprehending  it, 
imd  set  about  devising  a  plan  to  get  her  over  the  inclosure. 
The  floor  of  the  yard  was  paved,  and,  I  judged,  nhout  ten 
feet  below  me  :  I  might  barely  reach  her  band  by  stooping 
down,  but  it  would  be  very  diiHcult  to  lift  her  to  the  top 
without  a  stay  for  my  own  exertions.  All  at  once  I  caught 
an  idea  from  the  dilapidated  arbor.  It  was  an  easy  matter 
to  loosen  one  of  the  top-pieces,  with  its  transverse  lattice- 
bars,  and  let  it  down  in  the  corner.  This  furnished  at  the 
same  time  a  slay  for  me,  and  an  assistance  to  her  feet.  I 
had  barely  placed  it  in  Oie  proper  position  before  a  lower 
door  opened,  and  she  hurried  breathlessly  up  the  pavement. 

"  Quick  !  "  she  whispered  i  '■  they  are  all  over  the  house, 
—  iJiey  may  see  ua  any  minute !  " 

I  directed  her  how  to  climb.  The  lowest  strip  of  lattice 
broke  away  ;  the  second  held,  and  it  enabled  her  to  reach 
my  band.  In  two  more  seconds  she  stood,  tottering,  on  the 
narrow  ledge  beside  me. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  "  we  must  get  down  on  the  other  side." 

"  Here,  —  here  I "  she  exclauned,  pointing  into  tlie  gar- 
den of  one  of  the  Wooster-Street  houses, . —  "  we  must  get 
out  that  way.    Not  in  front,  —  she  would  see  me  1 " 

She  was  so  terribly  in  earnest  that  I  never  thought  of 
disputing  her  will.  I  carefully  drew  up  the  rough  ladder, 
let  it  down  on  the  other  side,  and  helped  her  to  descend. 
Then  I  followed. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  spare.  I  had  scareclj 
touched  the  earth,  before  a  strong,  stem  woman's  voice 
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cried,  "  Jane  !  Jane  1 "  from  the  room  above  us.  The  ^1 
shuddered  and  seized  me  by  the  arm.  I  bade  her,  with  a 
gesture,  crouch  in  the  comer,  where  she  would  be  safely 
hidden  from  view,  and  stole  along  the  fence  until  I  caught 
sight  of  the  window.  Once  llie  hawk's  beak  passed  in  pro- 
file before  it,  and  the  same  voice  said, ''  Damn  the  girl  1 
where  is  she  ? " 

A  strong  light  shone  into  the  room  through  a  window  on 
the  north  side.  There  was  a  slamming  of  doors,  a  dragging 
noise  accompanied  by  shouts,  and  then  a  male  voice,  which 
seemed  very  familiar  to  my  ear,  said,  as  if  io  reply  to  "  Old 
Western's  "  profane  exclamation,  — 

"  Wbat  's  the  matter,  old  woman  ?     Lost  one  of  'em  ?  " 

In  a  moment,  the  hose  being  apparc'ntly  adjusted,  a  stout, 
square  figure  in  a  red  shirt  came  to  the  window.  I  could 
plainly  see  that  the  hair,  also,  was  red,  the  face  broad,  the 
neck  thick,  —  in  short,  that  it  was  roy  young  friend,  Hugh 
Maloney. 

"  She  can't  ha'  jumped  out  here,"  he  said.  "  You  need 
n't  be  worrited,  —  you  '11  find  her  down  in  front  among 
your  other  gals," 

A  minute  or  two  of  further  waiting  coni-inced  me  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  means  of  escape  being  detected. 
The  occupants  of  the  Wooster-Street  houses  were  all  awake 
and  astir,  and  I  must  procure  an  exit  for  us  through  the 
one  to  which  the  garden  belonged.  I  spoke  a  word  of  en- 
couragement to  the  girl,  picked  up  the  light  bundle  of 
clothes  she  had  brought  with  her,  and  boldly  approached 
the  rear  of  the  house.  This  movement,  of  course,  was  ob- 
served by  the  spectators  at  the  bedroom  windows,  and, 
after  a  little  parley,  a  man  came  down  with  a  candle  and 
admitted  us  into  the  back-kitchen.  When  he  had  carefully 
refastened  the  bolts,  darting  a  suspicious  glance  at  myself 
and  my  companion,  he  conducted  us  through  to  the  front 
door.  A  woman's  face,  framed  in  a  nightcap,  looked  down 
at  us  around  the  staircase-landing,  and,  just  before  the  door 
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uned  behind  us,  I  heard  her  call  out,  "  Dont  let  any 
more  of  those  creatures  pass ! " 

I  fancy  the  girl  must  have  heard  it  too,  for  she  turned  to 
me  with  a  fresh  appeal,  —  "  I  'm  not  safe  yet,  —  take  me 
away,  —  away  out  of  danger !  " 

I  gave  her  my  arm,  to  which  she  clung  as  if  it  were  a 
fluke  of  Hope's  own  anchor,  and  said,  as  we  walked  up  the 
streets,  — 

"  Where  do  you  wish  to  go  ?  Have  you  no  friends  or 
acquaintances  in  the  city  ?  " 

"  Oh,  none  ! "  she  cried.  "  I  don't  know  anyhody  but  — 
but  one  I  ought  n't  to  have  ever  known  1  I  'ni  from  the 
country ;  I  did  n't  go  into  that  house  of  my  own  will,  and 
I  could  n't  get  out  after  I  found  what  it  was,  I  know  what 
you  must  think  of  rae,  sir,  but  I  '11  tell  you  everything,  and 
maybe,  then,  you  '11  believe  that  I  'm  not  quite  so  wicked  as 
I  seem.  Take  me  anywhere,  —  I  don't  care  if  it 's  a  shanty. 
80  I  can  hide  and  be  safe.  Don't  think  that  I  meant  your 
own  house  ;  you  've  helped  me,  and  I  'd  die  rather  than  put 
disgrace  on  you.  The  Lord  help  me  !  —  I  may  be  doing 
that  now." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  began  to  cry. 
I  felt  that  she  spoke  the  simple  truth,  and  my  pity  and 
sympathy  were  all  the  more  keen,  because  I  had  never  be- 
fore encountered  this  fonn  of  a  ruined  life.  I  was  resolved 
to  help  her,  cost  what  it  might  As  for  disgrace,  the  very 
fear  she  expressed  showed  her  ignorance  of  the  world.  In 
a  great  city,  unfortunately,  young  men  may  brave  more 
than  one  aspect  of  disgrace  with  perfect  impunity. 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  go  back  to  your  friends  in  the 
country  ?  "  I  asked,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

"  I  could  n't,"  she  moaned.  "  I  think  it  would  kill  me 
to  meet  any  of  them  now.  It  was  a  sin  to  leave  them  the 
way  t  did.  If  I  could  get  shelter  in  some  out-of-lhe-way 
street  where  there  "d  be  no  danger  of  her  finding  me,  — 
no  matter  how  poor  and  mean  it  was,  —  I  'd  work  night  and 
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day  to  earn  an  honest  living.     I  'm  handy  with  the  n 
—  it 's  the  trade  I  was  learning  when  "  — 

A  plan  had  presented  itself  to  my  mind  while  she  « 
speaking.  I  think  that  vision  of  Hugh's  head  at  the  w 
dow  suggested  it  I  would  go  with  her  to  Mary  Malonei] 
and  beg  the  latter  to  give  her  shelter  for  a  day  c 
until  employment  could  be  found.  In  Gooseberry  All^ 
she  would  be  secure  ag^nst  discovery,  and  I  believed  ttu 
Mary  Maloney,  even  if  she  knew  the  girl's  history,  woul 
be  willing  to  help  her  at  my  request.  Nevertheless,  I  p 
fleeted,  it  was  better,  perhaps,  not  to  pjt  the  widow  to  tl 
test.  It  would  be  enough  to  say  that  tlie  girl  was  a  stningf 
who  had  come  to  the  diy,  had  been  disappointed  in  obtaia 
ing  employment,  and  now  found  herself  alone,  friendlea 
and  without  means.  Then  I  remembered,  also,  that  n 
own  stock  of  linen  needed  to  be  replenished,  and  I  cou) 
therefore  supply  her  with  occupatian  for  the  first  week  d 
two. 

I  stated  this  plan  in  a  few  words,  and  it  was  gladly 
cepted.    The  girl  overwhelmed  me  with  her  professions 
gratitude,  of  her  desire  to  work  falthfiillj  and  prove 
deserving  of  help.    She  knew  she  could  never  recover  hi 
good  name,  she  said,  but  it  should  not  be  made  worse, 
who  had  saved  her,  must  have  evidence  that  I  had  not  doi 

As  we  turned  down  Houston  in  the  direction  of  SuUivi 
Street,  we  met  a  party  of  four  aristocratic  youths,  in  tl 
first  stage  of  elegant  dissipation.     The  girl  clung  to 
arm  so  convulsively  and  seemed  so  alarmed  that  I  ci 
with  her  to  the  opposite  sidewalk.     They  stopped  and  ; 
parently  scrutinized  us  closely.     I  walked  forward,  h< 
ever.  wiAout  turning  mj  head  until  we  reached  the  com« 
of  Sullivan  Street.     When  I  looked  back,  they  had  disai 
peared.  —  there  was  only  a  single  person,  standing  in 
shadow  of  the  trees. 

Gooseberry  Alley  was  quiet,  and  the  coolness  of 
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night  had  partly  suppressed  its  noisome  odors.  I  stopped 
under  the  lamp  at  the  corner,  and,  while  I  said,  "  This  is 
the  place  I  spoke  of,  —  are  you  willing  to  try  it  ? "  —  exam- 
ined the  girl's  face  for  the  first  time. 

She  was  rather  short  of  stature,  but  of  slight  and  grace- 
fid  build.  Her  face  was  pale,  but  the  bloom  of  her  lips 
showed  that  her  cheeks  could  no  doubt  match  them  with 
a  pretty  tint  of  pink.  Her  eyes  —  either  of  dark  gray  or 
hazel  —  were  troubled,  but  something  of  their  girlish  ex- 
pression of  innocent  ignorance  remained.  A  ^mple,  honest 
loving  heart,  I  was  sure,  still  beat  beneath  the  mask  of 
sadness  and  shame.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
too  young  to  be  her  protector,  —  that  the  relation  between 
us  would  not  only  be  very  suspicious  in  the  sight  of  the 
world,  but  was  in  itself  both  delicate  and  difficult  Neither 
did  it  occur  to  me  that  I  might  have  dispensed  with  the 
confession  she  had  promised  to  make,  sparing  her  its  pain, 
and  allowing  her  to  work  out  her  redemption  silently,  with 
the  little  help  I  was  able  to  give.  On  the  contrary,  I  im- 
agined that  this  confession  was  necessary,  —  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  hear,  as  hers  to  give  it 

"  I  have  not  time  to  hear  your  story  to-night,"  I  said. 
"  I  will  see  you  again  soon.  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me 
your  name," 

"  Jane  Berry,"  she  whispered. 

"  And  mine  is  John  Godfrey." 

I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  tenement-house,  and  after 
some  delay,  and  the  preliminary  projection  of  Teeny's 
sleepy  head  from  the  second-story  window,  was  admitted  by 
Mary  Maloney  hersel£  She  had  sprung  out  of  bed  and 
rushed  down-stairs  in  a  toilette  improi-tsed  for  the  occasion, 
—  a  ragged  palch-work  quilt  held  tightly  to  her  spare  body 
and  trailing  on  the  6oor  behind  her,  —  under  the  impres- 
^on  that  something  must  have  happened  to  Hugh.  In  or- 
der to  allay  her  fears,  I  came  within  an  ace  of  betraying 
that  I  had  seen  the  latter.    I  told  her  the  GctitJous  story 
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spair,  must  nevertheless  furnish  the  particulnrs  of  the  mur- 
der or  suicide.  Public  curiosi^,  represeated  b;  the  itgent 
uf  tlie  newspaper,  claims  its  privilege,  aad  will  not  abate 
one  item  of  the  harrowing  details. 

The  policeman,  guarding  the  door  from  the  rush  of  an 
excited  crowd,  admitted  me  behind  the  blue  and  crimson 
globes.  The  injured  roan,  bedded  on  such  cusliions  as  the 
shop  atTorded,  lay  upon  the  floor,  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
his  fellow-fii'emeD.  His  shirt  hod  been  cut  oS,  and  his 
<iriiite,  mas^ve  breast  lay  bare  under  the  lamp.  There  was 
no  external  sigu  of  injury,  but  a  profes^onol  eye  could  see 
knobs  and  protrusions  of  flesh  which  did  not  correspond  to 
the  natural  overlappiug  of  the  muscles.  A  surgeon,  kneel- 
ing beside  his  head,  held  one  arm,  with  his  finger  on 
th«  pulse,  and  wiped  away  with  a  sponge  tlie  bloody  foanj 
which  bubbled  from  his  lips. 

Presently  the  man  opened  hts  eyes,  —  Urge,  clear,  sol- 
emn eyes,  full  of  mysterious,  bcomprehensible  speech. 
His  lips  moved  feebly,  and  although  no  sound  came  from 
them,  I  saw,  and  I  think  all  the  others  saw,  that  the  word 
he  would  have  uttered  was,  "  Good-bye  ! " 

**  He  has  but  a  nunute  more,  poor  fellow  1 "  whispered 
the  surgeon. 

Then,  as  by  a  single  impulse,  each  one  of  the  rough  group 
of  firemen  took  off  his  helmet,  knelt  upon  the  floor,  and 
reverently  bowed  his  head  in  silence  around  the  dying  man. 
I  knelt  beside  them,  awed  and  thrilled  to  the  depths  of  my 
Boul  by  the  scene.  The  fiiding  lips  partly  curved  in  an  in- 
effable smile  of  peace ;  the  eyes  did  not  close  again,  but 
the  life  slowly  died  out  of  them  ;  a  few  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  body,  and  the  shattered  breast  became  atone. 
Then  a  hand  gently  pressed  down  the  lids,  and  the  kneel- 
ing men  arose.  There  was  not  a  sob,  nor  a  sound,  but 
every  fece  was  wet  with  tears  unconsciously  shed.  They 
lifted  the  body  of  their  comrade  and  bore  him  tenderly 
awaj. 
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It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  my 
task  was  finished,  and  I  could  go  home  to  bed  with  a  good 
conscience.  I  had  passed  the  crisis  of  fatigue,  and  was  pre- 
ternaturaliy  awake  in  every  sense.  The  two  incidents  of 
the  night  powerfully  aJTected  nie ;  dissimilar  as  they  were, 
either  seemed  to  spring  from  something  originally  noble 
and  undefiled  in  the  nature  of  Mao.  The  homage  of  those 
firemen  to  the  sanctity  of  Death  mode  them  my  brothers ; 
the  ruder  and  more  repellant  aspects  of  their  lives  drifted 
away  like  smoke  before  this  revelation  of  tenderness.  To 
Jane  Berry,  however,  my  relation  assumed  the  pride  and 
importance  of  a  protector,  —  possibly  of  a  saving  agent. 
The  remembrance  of  what  I  had  done  in  her  case  filled 
me  with  perfect,  serene  happiness.  I  will  not  say  that  van- 
ity,— that  selfishness  (though  Heaven  knows  how!)  had 
no  part  in  my  satisfaction ;  many  profomid  teachers  and 
exceedingly  proper  persons  will  tell  us  so  ;  —  nor  do  I  much 
care,  I  knew  that  I  had  done  a  good  deed,  and  it  was  right 
1  should  deem  that  the  approving  smile  of  Our  Father  httl 
lowed  my  sleep  that  night 
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i   GLOVE  AVD  I  PIOK 


Habt  Malonet  called  upon  me  the  next  morning,  as  I 
had  requested  her  to  do.  The  girl,  she  said,  had  shared 
her  own  bed,  and  had  risen  apparently  re&eslied  and  cheer- 
ful. Hugh,  who  came  home  ailer  midnight,  had  hccu  in- 
clined to  oppose  the  acceptance  of  tlie  new  tenant,  until  she 
explaioed  to  him  the  "  rights  of  it,"  whereupon  he  had 
acquiesce<l.  She  thought  there  would  not  be  much  difG- 
cultj  in  procuring  work,  as  the  busy  season  for  tailors  and 
sempstresses  was  coming  on;  and,  meantime,  she  herself 
would  attend  to  buying  the  linen  and  other  materials  for 
my  new  shirts. 

Having  furnished  the  money  fbr  this  purpose,  and  added 
a  small  sum  for  the  girl's  support  until  she  was  able  to 
earn  something,  I  considered  that  nothing  more  could  be 
done  imtil  my  knowledge  of  her  story  gave  me  other  means 
of  assisting  her.  I  was  naturally  curious  to  learn  more  about 
her,  but  my  occupation  during  the  days  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  fire  prevented  my  promised  visit,  and  ^■ery 
soon  other  events  occurred  to  delay  it  still  further. 

Mrs.  Deering  returned  from  her  summer  residence  on 
the  Sound  during  the  first  week  of  October,  and  I  was  not 
long  in  discovering  the  fact  and  calling  upon  her.  She 
had  corresiionded  witli  Miss  Uaworth  during  tlie  summer, 
and  gave,  witliout  my  asking,  an  outline  of  the  latter's 
Journey,  adding  that  she  was  now  on  her  way  home.  If 
I  had  not  already  betrayed  mj.self  to  Miss  Deering's  d» 
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tective  eye,  I  must  certainly  have  done  it  then.  T  felt  ai 
expressed  oltt^ther  tao  much  happiness  for  s  jroung  g 
tlemas  to  manifest  in  regard  to  the  return  of  a  juung  iai 
without  some  special  cause.  I  was  perfectly  willing  I 
she  should  suspect  my  secret,  so  long  as  its  disclosure  was 
reserved  for  the  ouc  who  had  the  firet  right  to  hear  it 

From  that  day  my  walks  at  leisure  tunes  extended  be> 
jond  Fourteenth  Street.  I  watched  the  house  in  Gni- 
mercy  Park,  until  observed  (detected,  I  fancied)  by  Mr. 
Tracy  Floyd,  who  tossed  me  an  insolent  half-recognitJOD 
as  he  passed.  In  a  week,  however,  there  was  evidence  of 
Miss  Haworth's  arrival.  1  did  not  see  her,  but  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  character  of  the  trunks  which  were  un- 
loaded from  an  espress-wagon  at  the  door. 

I  allowed  two  days  to  elapse  before  calling.  It  » 
compromise  between  prudence  and  impatience.  The  evi 
was  of  too  much  importance  to  hazard  an  unsatlsfitct 
issue.  Not  that  I  intended  declaring  my  love,  or  c 
seiously  permitting  it  to  be  expressed  in  my  worda  ) 
actions ;  but  I  felt  that  in  thus  meeting,  after  an  absem 
of  some  months,  there  would  be  something  either  to  flatb 
my  hope  or  discourage  it  wholly. 

I  dressed  myself  and  took  my  way  across  Union  Sqiu 
and  up  Fourth  .\venue,  with  couMderable  trepidatjou  t 
mind.  I  was  aware  that  my  visit  was  sanctioned  by  t 
liberal  conventionalism  of  the  city,  and,  moreover,  I  bag 
her  permission  to  make  it,  —  yet  the  consciousness  » 
the  secret  I  carried  troubled  me.  My  heart  tbrobbl 
restlessly  as  when,  three  or  four  years  before,  I  had  < 
ried  my  poem  of  the  "Unknown  Bard"  to  the  newspapt 
office.     Rut  I  never  thought  of  turning  back  this  time. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  Bliss  Haworth  at  hor 
Mr.  Fioyd  out.     The  latter,  I  suspect,  had  not  credited  o 
with  boldness  enough  for  the  deed,  and  had  therefore  take:^" 
no  precautions  against  guarding  the  beauty  and  the  fortun* 
which  he  wa9  determined  to  posaeas. 
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I  looked  around  the  sumptuous  parlor  while  awaitiDg 
Miss  Hau'orth's  appearance,  and  recognized  in  the  pictures, 
the  bronzes,  the  elegant  disposition  of  fiimiture  and  orna- 
ments, the  evidence  of  her  taste.  It  was  wealth,  not  coarse, 
glaring,  and  obtrusive,  but  chastened  and  ennobled  by  cul- 
ture. Thank  God !  I  whispered  to  myself,  money  is  her 
slave,  not  her  deity. 

The  silken  rustling  on  the  stairs  sent  a  thousand  tremors 
along  my  nerves,  but  I  steadily  &ced  tlie  door  by  which 
she  would  enter,  and  advanced  to  meet  her  as  soon  as  I 
saw  the  gray  gleam  of  her  dress.  Uow  bright  and  beau- 
tiful she  was !  —  not  flashing  and  dazzling  as  one  accus- 
tomed to  conquest,  but  with  a  soft,  subdued  lustre,  folding 
in  happy  warmth  the  heart  that  reverently  approached  her. 
Her  lace  had  caught  a  bloom  and  her  eye  an  added  clear- 
ness from  the  breezes  of  the  Northwest ;  I  dared  not 
take  to  myself  the  least  ray  of  her  cheerful  brightness. 
Butldid  say  —  forlcould  not  help  it — that  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  her  again,  and  that  I  had  often  thought  of  her 
during  the  long  summer. 

"  You  must  have  found  it  long,  indeed,"  she  said,  "  not 
being  allowed  to  escape  from  the  city.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
hardly  deserved  my  magnificent  holiday,  except  by  enjoy- 
ing it  You.  who  could  have  described  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  and  the  clifis  and  cataracts  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, oitgbt  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  them  mther 
than  myself." 

"  No,  no  1"  I  exclaimed.  "  The  capaci^  to  enjoy  gives 
you  the  very  highest  righL  And  I  am  sure  tliat  you  can 
also  describe.  Do  you  remember  your  promise,  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  the  Exhibition  Rooms  ?  You 
were  to  tell  me  about  all  you  should  see," 

"  Was  it  a  promise  ?  Then  I  must  try  to  deserve  my 
privilege  in  that  way.  But  here  is  sometliing  better 
than  description,  which  I  have  brought  back  with  me." 

She  look  a  portfolio  from  the  table  and  drew  out  a  uuniber 
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of  photographic  views.  The  inspection  of  these  required 
explanations  on  her  part,  and  she  was  unconsciously  led 
to  add  her  pictures  to  those  of  the  sun.  I  saw  how  truly 
she  had  appreciated  and  how  clearly  remembered  tlie 
scenes  of  her  journey  ;  our  conversation  became  frank, 
femiliar,  and  in  the  highest  degree  delightful  t«  me.  A 
happy  half-hour  passed  away,  and  I  had  entirely  forgotten 
the  proprieties,  to  the  observance  of  which  I  had  mentally 
bound  myselil  when  the  servant  announced,  — 

"  Mr.  Penrose  I " 

I  started,  and,  from  an  impulse  impossible  to  resist, 
looked  at  Miss  Haworth.  I  fancied  that  an  expression 
of  surprise  and  aimoyaoce  passed  over  her  face,  —  but  it 
was  so  faint  that  I  could  not  be  certain.  My  conversation 
with  her  concerning  him,  at  Deering's  "  very  sociable " 
party,  recurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  awaited  his  entrance  ' 
with  a  curious  interest  There  was  nothing  in  the  manner 
of  her  reception,  however,  to  enlighten  me.  She  was 
quietly  self-possessed,  and  as  cordial  as  their  previous 
social  intercourse  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  Penrose,  I  thought,  was  not  quite  at 
ease.  I  had  not  seen  him  before,  ance  bis  return  from  Sar- 
atoga, and  was  prepared  for  the  quick  glance  of  surprise 
with  which  he  regarded  me.  The  steady,  penetrating  ex- 
pression  of  his  eyes,  as  we  shook  hands,  drew  a  little  color 
into  my  face  ;  he  was  so  skilful  in  reading  me  that  I  feared 
my  secret  was  no  longer  safe.  For  this  very  reason  I  de- 
termined to  remain,  and  assume  a  more  formal  air,  in  the 
hope  of  deceiving  him.  Besides,  I  was  desirous  to  study, 
if  possible,  the  degree  and  character  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Haworth. 

"  Ah  !  these  are  souvenirs  of  your  trip,  I  suppose,"  he 
said,  glancing  at  the  photographs  as  he  rolled  a  heavy  v 
vet  chair  towards  the  tabic  and  took  his  seat 
heard  of  your  arrival  this  evening,  from  Mrs.  Deering,  a 
hoped  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  compliment  you  on  youti 
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daring ;  but  Mr.  Godfrey,  I  see.  has  deprived  me  of  that 
pleasure." 

To  my  surprise,  a  light  flush  ran  over  Miss  Haworth's 
face,  and  she  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if  uncertain  what  reply 
to  make.  It  was  but  for  a  moment ;  she  picked  up  some 
of  the  photographs  and  said, — 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  these  views  of  Lake  Pepin  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered,  running  over  them  like  a  pack  of 
cords;  "superb!  magnificent!  By  Jove,  I  shall  have  to 
make  the  trip  myselfl  But  I  would  rather  see  a  photograph 
of  Lake  George.  What  a  pity  we  can't  6x  heroic  deeds  as 
well  as  laodscaptes  1 " 

''  ill.  Penrose,"  Miss  Haworth  remarked,  with  an  air  of 
quiet  dignity,  "  I  would  rather,  if  you  please,  not  hear  any 
further  allusion  to  that." 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Haworth,"  he  said,  bowing  gravelj- ; 
"  I  ought  to  have  known  that  you  are  as  modest  as  you  are 
courageous.  I  will  be  silent,  of  course,  but  you  cannot  for- 
bid nie  the  respect  and  admiration  I  shall  always  feel." 

What  did  they  mean  ?  Something  of  which  I  was  igno- 
rant had  evidently  taken  place,  and  her  disinclination  to 
bear  it  discussed  prevented  me  from  asking  a  quesdon.  My 
interest  in  the  conversation  increased,  although  the  pause 
which  ensued  after  Penrose's  last  words  hinted  to  me  that 
the  subject  must  be  changed.  I  was  trj'ing  to  think  ot  a 
fresh  topic,  when  he  resumed,  with  his  usual  easy  adroit- 
ness,— 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  ^d  a  really  good  deed  in  my 
[ife.  Miss  Haworth,  —  that  is,  with  deliberate  intention. 
One  does  such  things  accidentally,  sometimes." 

"  Don't  believe  him  ! "  said  I.  "  I  lo  likes  to  be  thought 
worse  than  he  really  la." 

"  If  that  is  true,  I  should  call  it  a  perverted  vanity,"  Miss 
Haworth  remarked. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  Penrose  rtplied  to  her,  "  but  it  is 
not  true.    I  have  no  mind  to  be  conwdered  worse  than  I 
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am,  but  to  be  considered  better  impL'es  hypocrisy  on  my 
part.  I  might  compromise  for  my  lack  of  active  goodness, 
as  most  people  do,  by  liberal  contributions  to  missions  and 
tract-societies,  and  rejoice  in  a  saintly  reputation.  But 
where  would  be  the  use  ?  It  would  only  be  playing  a  more 
tiresome  role  in  the  great  comedy.  Because  I  am  not  the 
virtuous  bero,  I  need  not  necessarily  be  the  insidious  villain 
of  the  plot  The  walking  gentleman  suits  me  better,  I 
know  all  the  other  characters,  but  they  arc  my  ■  Itjind 
fiiends,' —  I  treat  them  with  equal  politeness,  avoid  their 
fuss  and  excitement,  and  reach  the  deiiotitment  without 
tearing  my  hair  or  deranging  my  dress." 

Ue  spoke  in  a  gay,  rattling  tone,  as  if  not  expecting  that 
his  assertions  would  be  believed.  Miss  Haworth  smiled  at 
the  part  he  assumed,  but  said  nothing. 

"  What  will  you  do  when  the  play  is  over  ?  "  1  asked. 

■'  Come,  Grodfrey,  don't  bring  me  to  bay.  Everything  on 
this  planet  repeats  itself  once  in  twenty-eight  thousand  years. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  may  go  on  a  starring  tour  (pardon  the 
jiun.  Miss  Haworth,  it  is  n't  my  habit)  through  the  other 
])arts  of  the  universe.  Why  should  one  be  brought  up  with 
a  serious  round  turn  at  every  comer?  It  should  be  the 
object  of  one's  life  to  escape  the  seriousness  of  Life." 

•'  Death  is  the  most  serious  aspect  of  Life,"  I  said,  "  and 
it  is  not  well  that  we  should  turn  our  faces  away  from  it," 

I  could  not  talk  lightly  on  subjects  of  such  earnest  im- 
port Death  and  ruin  had  too  recently  touched  my  own 
experience.  I  began  to  tell  the  story  of  the  crushed  fire- 
man, and  Penrose,  though  at  first  he  looked  bored,  finally 
succumbed  to  the  impression  of  the  death-scene.  I  found 
myself  strangely  moved  as  I  recounted  the  particulars,  and 
it  required  some  effort  to  preserve  the  steadiness  of  my 
voice.  When  I  closed  there  were  tears  in  Miss  Haworth's 
lovely  eyes.  Penrose  drew  a  long  breath  and  exclaimed, — 
"That  was  a  grand  exit." 

Then  his  face  darkened,  and  he  became  silent  and  moody 
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I  heard  the  etreet-door  open,  and  suspecting  that  it  was 
Mr.  Tracy  Floyd,  whom  I  had  no  deare  to  meet,  rose  to 
take  leave.  Penrose  followed  my  example,  saying,  as  he 
lightly  touched  MLss  Haworth's  hand, — 

■*  Do  not  misunderstand  me  if  I  have  failed  to  respect 
your  delicacy  of  feeling.  I  assure  you  I  meant  to  express 
no  empty,  fonnal  compliment" 

"  The  case  has  been  greatly  magniiied,  I  have  no  doubt," 
she  answered.  "  I  simply  obeyed  a  natural  impulse,  which, 
I  am  sure,  any  other  person  would  have  felt,  and  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  me  to  have  a  reputation  for  heroism  on  such 
cheap  terms." 

I  presume  my  face  expressed  my  wonder  at  these  words, 
for  she  smiled  with  eyes  still  dewy  from  the  tears  I  had 
called  forth  —  a  warm,  liquid,  speaking  smile,  which  I  an- 
swered with  a  tender  pressure  of  her  hand.  The  uext 
moment,  frightened  at  my  own  boldness,  and  tingling  with 
rosy  thrills  of  passion,  I  turned  to  meet  Mr.  Floyd  at  the 
door. 

Penrose  greeted  liim  with  a  cool,  off-hand  air  of  superi- 
ority, and  I  answered  his  amazed  stare  with  the  smallest 
and  stiltest  fragment  of  a  bow.  We  were  in  the  street  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  recover. 

We  turned  into  and  walked  down  Fourth  Avenue  ^de 
by  side.  I  made  some  remarks  about  the  night  and  the 
weather,  to  which  Penrose  did  not  reply.  Ilis  head  was 
bent,  and  he  appeared  to  be  busy  with  his  own  thoughts. 
Preaently.  however,  he  took  hold  of  my  arm  with  a  fierce 
grasp,  and  exclaimed.  — 

"  John,  did  you  mention  it  to  her  ?  And  did  she  allow 
you  to  speak  of  it  ?  " 

•'  What  do  yiiu  mean  ?  "  I  asked.  "  What  was  it  ?  You 
and  she  were  speaking  in  riddles.  I  know  nothing  more 
than  that  she  did  something  which  you  admire,  but  which 
ihe  docs  not  wish  to  have  mentioned." 

"And  you  really  don't  know  ?    That  girl  is  a  trump,  John 
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Godfrey.  She  saved  a  man's  life  at  the  risk  of  her  own,  ■ 
fiirtiught  ago." 
"  Is  it  possible  ? "  I  exclahned.  "  Where  ?  How  ? " 
"At  I^ke  George.  They  were  there  on  their  return 
from  the  Northwest.  The  season  was  nearly  over,  you 
know,  and  there  were  not  many  persons  at  the  hotel,  but  1 
had  the  story  from  Welford,  our  nest^loor  neighbor  in 
Qiombers  Street,  who  was  one  of  them.  It  seems  that  she 
had  gone  off  alone,  strolling  along  the  shore,  and  as  the 
day  was  clear  and  hot,  had  taken  a  seat  somewhere  under 
a  tree,  near  the  water,  beside  a  little  point  of  rock.  One 
of  the  Irish  waiters  went  into  the  lake  for  a  bath,  and 
whether  he  got  beyond  his  depth  and  could  n't  swijn,  or 
whether  the  coldness  of  the  water  gave  hun  tlie  cramp,  I 
don't  know,  but  the  fact  is  he  went  down.  Up  he  came 
again,  splashing  and  stiimgling  ;  she  heard  the  noise, 
sprang  upon  the  rock,  and  saw  tlie  fellow  as  he  went  down 
the  second  time.  Another  girl  would  have  sUiod  and 
screeched,  but  she  walked  straight  into  the  lake  —  think 
of  it,  by  Jove  !  —  until  the  water  reached  her  chJn,  She 
could  see  his  body  on  the  bottom,  and  perhaps  he,  too,  saw 
her  white  dress  near  him,  for  he  stretched  out  his  ami  to- 
wards her.  She  shuther  eyes,  plunged  under  and  just  caught 
him  by  the  tip  of  a  linger.  Good  God,  if  she  hod  lost  her 
balance  1  His  hand  closed  on  hers  with  a  death-grip.  She 
drew  him  into  shallower  water,  then,  by  main  force,  —  big 
and  heavy  as  he  was,  —  upon  the  sand,  threw  his  clothes 
over  his  body,  and  stuck  her  parasol  into  the  ground  to 
keep  the  sun  off  his  head.  There  was  a  scene  at  the  hotel 
when  she  walked  in,  drowned  and  dripping  {rom  head  to 
foot,  and  called  the  landlord  to  the  rescue.  The  man  was 
saved,  and  I  hear  there  was  no  end  to  his  gradtude.  The 
other  young  ladies,  Welford  says,  thought  it  very  romantic 
and  predicted  a  marriage,  until  they  found  it  was  an  Irish 
waiter,  when  they  turned  up  their  noses  and  said,  '  How 
could  she  do  such  a  thing  ?  '  " 
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Penrose  closed  his  atory  with  a  profane  exclatnadoD 
vliidi  I  will  not  repeat.  The  noble,  heroic  girl !  I  was 
filled  with  pride  and  adniiration  —  it  was  honor  but  to  love 
her,  it  would  be  bliss  unspeakable  to  win  her  ! 

"  It  was  gloriously  done  I "  I  cried.  "  There  is  nolxidy 
like  her."     I  quite  fo^ot  that  I  was  betraying  myself. 

"  John,"  said  Penrose,  "  come  into  the  square.  You  and 
I  must  have  an  explanation.  You  love  Isabel  Haworth, 
and  so  do  I ! " 

■■  Good  God,  Alexander !    Are  you  serious  ? " 

"Serious?"  he  echoed,  with  a  savage  intensity  which 
silenced  roe.  We  entered  the  eastern  gate  of  the  oval  en- 
closure, which,  at  that  hour,  was  almost  deserted.  Two  or 
three  footsteps  only  crushed  the  broad  gravel-patlis.  The 
leaves  were  falling,  at  intervals,  from  the  trees,  and  the 
water  gurgled  out  of  the  pipes  in  the  middle  of  the  basin. 
I  followed  him  to  the  central  circle,  where  he  stopped, 
turned,  and  faced  me.  His  eyes  shone  upon  me  widi  a 
strong,  lambent  gleam,  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  night  I 
was  chilled  and  bewildered  by  the  unexpected  disclosure 
of  our  rivalry,  and  nerved  myself  to  meet  his  coming  words, 
the  purport  of  which  I  began  to  forebode. 

"  John  Godfrey,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  low  voice,  which, 
by  its  forced  steadiness,  expressed  the  very  agitation  it 
should  have  concealed,  —  "  John  Godfrey,  there  is  no  use 
In  trying  to  disguise  the  tnith  from  each  other.  You  would 
soon  discover  th.it  I  love  Isabel  Haworth,  and  I  prefer  tell- 
ing you  now.  You  and  I  have  been  friends,  but  if  you  are 
as  mitch  in  earnest  as  I  take  you  to  be,  we  arc  from  this 
time  forth  rivals,  —  pterhaps  enemies." 

He  paused.  I  tried  to  reflect  whether  tbi"  hostile  re- 
lation—  for  so  his  words  presented  it  —  was  indeed  inev- 
itable. 

'•  Towards  another  man,"  he  continued,  "  I  should  not  be 
80  frank.  But  I  am  ready  to  show  you  my  hand,  because  I 
have  determined  to  win  the  game  in  spite  of  you.     I  have 
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told  JOB  that  I  am  intensely  selfish,  and  what  my  nature 
damuds  that  it  must  have.  Tou  are  in  my  way,  aud  ia 
kM  jrouiooTe  Toundf  tiM  MnHtgBB^I  Ad  flradi  JSB^M. 
I  dont  know  what  daims  joa  amka  to  Om  paMMte  if 
this  girl, — but  it  b  not  necemarj  to  meMun  (A^m.  I 
■dndt  none  except  mj  own.  When  *^«**lTiM  rtamaiamiltl 
ber  to  me  u  u  eligibla  mMch,  I  k^  aiwqj  finm  her,  Iwvbg 
BO  ndnd  for  matches  J»  vmumamet, — IsMt  at  ^atlt*- 
tadK^  nuking;  hot  little  Itjlitde  I  iMmed  to  hmxm^m. 

I  nw,  not  her  fi»tiine^  bnt  e  nre  uid  nofala  wobmu^ mmh 

ft  woman  aa  I  have  been  wiuting  fiv,  —  walooms  to  nw  h 
Uoniing  to  Nighb    ShaiamfEoa,— mj  Amoim.* 

The  stem  defiance  of  hii  voice  mdted  mrajr,  «H  W 
pronounced  the  last  words  with  a  tender,  tmnnloim  m^a, 
wiuch  showed  to  me  how  poweriUDj  hie  heart  wae  mond 
hy  the  thought  of  her.  But  was  she  not  all  tfaii  to  ms — 
utd  more  ?  Not  alone  my  fliture  fortune,'  but  compensatkm 
fiir  a  disappointed  put  ?  Yes :  I  &lt  it,  aa  never  befin^ 
and  grew  desperate  with  the  knowkdge^  tha^  whatever  the 
issue  might  be,  at  least  one  of  us  waa  destined  to  be  bb- 
hiqtpy  forever. 

"  Tou  say  nothing,"  he  said,  at  lasL  "  I  repeat  to  y%m 
I  shall  win  her.  Will  you  relinquish  the  Geld  P  or  will  joa 
follow  ft  vain  hope,  and  nuke  us  enemies  ?  X  have  given 
you  fitir  warning,  and  want  your  dedsion.'' 

"  Tou  shall  have  it  at  once,  Alexander,"  I  replied.  "  I 
will  be  equally  frank.  Like  you,  I  admit  no  claims  exoqit 
my  own.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  your  forttme,  your 
Eniperior  advantages  of  person  uid  sodal  culture  j^ve  yoa 
no  additional  right.  It  takes  more  than  your  own  will  to 
achieve  success :  you  seem  to  leave  A«r  out  of  the  account, 
So  long  aa  she  has  not  spoken  against  me,  I  also  may  hiqw. 
I  will  rwt  relinquish  the  field.  Tou  say  I  love  her,  and 
you  ask  me  to  act  as  if  my  love  were  a  fiuce  I  Bivals  we 
must  he :  It  cannot  be  helped ;  but  Z  will  try  not  to  become 
|Our  enemy." 
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He  laughed.  "  I  warn  you,"  he  said,  "  not  to  depend  on 
your  ideal  of  humau  genero^ty  and  niagnaniimCy.  If  you 
are  fortunate,  —  1  einiply  accept  your  own  supposition,  for 
the  moment,  —  you  would  not  feel  hostili^  towards  me. 
Oh,  no  1  the  fortunate  can  easily  be  generous.  But  don't 
imogiue  tliut  1  should  play  Pythias  tu  your  Dainun  in  that 
case,  or  that  you  will  be  any  more  inclined  to  do  it  for  nie 
when  the  cnse  to  reversed.  J^o ;  let  us  face  the  truth.  One 
of  us  will  never  forgive  the  other." 

"  It  may  be  as  you  say,"  I  answered,  sadly.  "  Would  to 
God  it  had  not  happened  so  I ' 

"  Cousin  John,"  cried  Penrose,  suddenly,  seizing  nie  by 
the  hand,  "  I  know  the  world  better  than  you  do.  I  know 
that  love,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  can  be  kindled  and  mode 
to  bum  by  the  breath  of  the  stronger  nature  that  craves  it. 
1  am  coot-headed,  and  know  how  tn  play  my  powers, — 
yes,  my  pa-wions,  if  need  be.  You  say  I  leave  /wr  out  of 
the  account,  but  it  is  only  because  I  believe  her  affections 
to  be  free.  The  question  is,  which  of  us  shall  first  catch 
and  hold  them  ?  I  shall  succeed,  because  I  most  need  to 
be  successful.  Think  what  a  cold,  isolated  cxistonce  is 
mine. —  how  few  human  beings  I  can  even  approach, — 
and  of  thoae  few  what  a  miracle  that  one  forces  me  to  love 
her !  See,  then,  how  all  the  brightness  of  my  life  hangs 
on  this  chance.  Give  up  tlie  rivalry,  John ;  it  is  not  life 
or  death  with  you  ;  you  have  friends;  you  will  have  fame  ; 
yours  is  a  nature  to  form  new  ties  easOy  ;  you  will  tiod  sun- 
shine somewhere  else  without  trjTng  to  rob  me  of  mine  I " 

My  feelings  were  profoundly  touched  by  hb  appeal,  and 
possibly  some  romantic  idea  of  generosity  may  have  weak- 
ened my  resoludon  for  s  moment.  My  heart,  however,  re- 
asserted its  right,  reminding  me  that  love  cancels  all  duties 
eicept  its  own.  Possibly  —  and  the  thought  stung  me  with 
a  sharp  sense  of  joy  —  I  was  speaking  for  her  life  as  well 
as  mine.  But,  whether  or  not,  I  dared  not  yield  merely 
because  his  trumpet  sounded  a  boast  uf  triumph ;  I  must 
ttand  and  meet  the  onset. 
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■■  Alexander,"  I  said,  "  ask  me  anything  but  this.  WTieii 
Isabel  Haworth  tells  me  with  her  own  lips  that  she  caonot 
love  me,  I  will  stand  back  and  pray  God  la  turn  her  heart 
to  you.  Uut,  loving  her  as  I  do,  that  love,  uncertain  as  is 
its  fortune,  binds  me  to  sacred  allegiance.  While  it  lasts, 
I  dare  not  and  will  not  acknowledge  any  other  law.  If  it 
meets  its  counterpart  in  her,  I  will  not  fear  the  powers  you 
may  bring  to  move  her,  —  she  is  mine,  though  all  the  world 
were  in  league  with  you.  I  shall  employ  no  arts ;  I  shall 
take  DO  unfiiir  advantage ;  but  if  God  has  meant  her  for 
me,  I  shall  accept  the  blessing  when  He  chooses  to  place 
it  in  my  hands." 

Penrose  stood  silent,  with  folded  arms.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  spoke,  and  when  he  did  so,  it  was  with  a 
voice  Biqglllarly  changed  and  subdued.  "  I  might  have 
known  it  would  end  so,"  he  said  ;  '■  there  is  another  strength 
which  is  as  stubborn  as  mine.  I  have  more  reason  to  fear 
you  than  I  supposed.  It  is  to  be  a  fight,  then  ;  better,  per> 
haps,  with  you  than  with  another.  Ilereailer  we  shall  meet 
with  lances  in  rest  and  visors  down.  Give  me  your  hand, 
John,  —  it  may  be  we  shall  never  shake  hands  again." 

Out  of  the  night  flashed  a  picture  of  the  wild  dell  in 
Honeybrook,  and  the  dark-eyed  boy,  first  stretching  out  a 
couKn's  hand  to  me  from  his  seat  on  the  mossy  log.  Was 
the  picture  also  in  his  mind  that  our  hands  climg  to  each 
other  so  closely  and  so  long?  I  could  have  sobbed  for 
very  grief  and  tenderness,  if  my  heart  had  not  been  held 
by  a  passion  too  powerful  for  tears. 

We  walked  side  by  side  down  Broadway.  Neither  spoke 
a  word  until  we  parted  with  a  quiet  "  Good-night !  "  at  the 
comer  of  Bleecker  StreeL  There  was  but  one  contingency 
which  might  bring  US  together  again  as  we  were  of  old.  — 
disappointment  to  both. 
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WHICH   BR«aS  A  THCNDESBOLT. 

*Dbrino  my  interview  with  Penrose,  I  waa  supported 
the  strength  of  an  excitement  which  stimulated  all  my 
powers  of  mind  and  heart.  The  reaction  followed,  and 
showed  me  how  desperate  were  my  chances.  He  was  in 
every  respect  —  save  the  single  quality  of  fidelity — my 
superior ;  and  unless  she  should  discover  that  hidden  virtue 
in  me,  and  accept  it  as  outweighing  culture,  hrillioncy, 
and  manly  energy,  there  was  every  probability  that  she 
would  prefer  roy  cousin,  if  called  upon  to  choose  l)etween 
us.  The  first  impression  which  he  produced  upon  her  did 
not  seem  to  lie  favorable,  hut  I  drew  little  comfort  there- 
from. His  face  was  "  not  easily  read,"  she  had  said,  which 
only  indicated  that  she  bad  not  yet  read  it.  Certain  ob- 
vious characteristics  may  clash,  even  while  the  two  natures 
are  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  in  the  mystic,  eternal  har- 
mony of  love.  On  the  otlier  hand,  I  had  flattered  my 
hopes  from  the  discovery  of  points  of  sympathy,  little 
tokens  of  mutual  attraction  ;  but  how  deep  did  those 
reach  ?  Had  I  any  right  to  assume  that  they  expn 
more  on  her  side  than  that  esthetic  satisfaction 
earnest  minds  derive  from  contact?  Possessing  literary 
tAstcs,  she  might  feel  some  interest  in  me  as  a  young  author. 
It  was  all  dark  and  doubtful,  and  I  shrank  from  makmg 
llie  only  venture  which  would  bring  certainty. 

I  had  congratulated  myself  on  the  force  of  character, 
which,  I  fancied,  had  fully  developed  itself  out  of  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  my  life.    No  doubt  I  hod  made  a  great  stride 
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forwards,  —  uo  doubt  1  was  rapidly  becoming  independent 
and  self-reliant,  —  but  the  transfomiation  was  far  from 
being  complete.  This  new  uncertainty  set  me  adrift.  My 
will  seemed  as  yet  but  the  fomidation  of  a  pier,  not  suffi- 
cientiy  raised  above  tbe  shifting  tides  of  my  feelings  to 
support  the  firm  arch  of  fortune.  I  envied  Penrose  the 
possession  of  his  more  imperious,  determined  quality.  More- 
over, the  gulf  into  which  I  had  looked  was  not  yet  sealed 
there  were  hollow  echoes  under  my  thoughts,  —  incredulous 
whispers  mocked  the  voice  of  inj  hope, — and  at  times  a 
dark,  inexorable  Necessity  usurped  the  government  of 
Life. 

Through  all  these  fluctuations,  my  love  remdned  warm 
and  unwavering.  I  clung  to  it,  and  order  gradually  returned 
out  of  the  apparent  chaos.  It  contained  the  promise  of 
Faith,  of  reconciliation  with  the  perverted   order  of  the 

I  now  recalled,  with  a  sense  of  shtune,  my  neglect  of 
Jane  Berry  since  the  night  of  lier  rescue,  and  made  it  a 
point  to  visit  Gooseberry  Alley  next  morning,  before  going 
down  town.  I  found  her  in  Mary  Maloney's  kitchen,  as- 
sisting the  latter  in  starching  her  linen.  Her  hair  was 
smooUdy  and  neatly  arranged,  the  bright  color  had  come 
back  to  her  face,  and  she  was,  in  truth,  a  very  pretty,  at- 
tractive girl.  A  joyous  light  sparkled  in  her  eyes  when 
she  first  looked  up,  on  niy  cntronce,  but  her  lids  then  fell 
and  a  deep  blush  mantled  her  cheeks. 

"  And  it 's  a  long  time  ye  take,  before  you  show  y'rself, 
Mr.  Godfrey,"  exclaimed  Mary  Moloney.  "  Here 's  Miss 
Jenny  was  beginnin'  to  think  she  *d  niver  see  ye  agin." 

"  You  might  have  told  her  better,  Mary,"  I  said.  "  I 
have  been  remiss,  I  know,  filiss  Berry,  but  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cover some  chance  of  employment  for  you  before  colling. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  found  nothing  yet." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  dont  wish 
to  trouble  you  more  than  can  be  helped.     Mary  has  been 
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matciog  inqniiies,  and  she  expects  to  get  some  work  for  me 
very  soon." 

*■  Tes,"  siud  Mary  j  "  she  's  frettin'  herself,  for  fear  that 
she  's  a  burden  on  me  ;  tnit,  indade,  she  ates  no  more  than 
a  bird,  and  it  is  nt  me  that  *s  hard  put  to  it  to  live,  since 
Hugh  aims  his  six  doUars  a  wake.  He  pays  the  rint,  ivery 
bit  of  it,  and  keeps  hisself  in  clothes,  and  I  doo't  begrudge 
the  lad  a  shilliu'  or 'so  o'  spen  din '-money,  as  wcU  as  his 
aiqusls.  I  have  my  health,  God  be  praised,  and  indade  the 
company  she  *a  to  me  seems  to  give  me  a  power  o"  sperriL 
But  there  's  them  that  don't  like  to  be  beholden  to  others, 
and  I  can't  say  as  I  blame  'em." 

"  Oh,  it  is  n't  that,  Mary,"  here  Jane  Berry  interposed  ; 
"  I  'm  sure  you  have  n't  allowed  me  to  feel  that  I  was  a 
burden,  hut  1  am  really  able  to  earn  my  own  living,  and 
sometliing  more.  I  hope.  It 's  what  1  want  to  do,  and  T 
can't  feel  eiacUy  satisfied  until  T  'ni  in  tlie  way  of  it." 

I  felt  ashamed  of  my  neglect,  and  resolved  to  alone  fin- 
it  as  soon  as  might  be.  1  assured  Jane  Berry  that  I  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  secure  her  steady  employment. 
But  I  could  not  say  to  her  all  that  I  desired ;  Mary  Malo- 
ney  was  in  the  way.  I  therefore  adopted  the  transparent 
expedient  of  taking  leave,  going  part  way  down  the  stairs, 
and  then  returning  suddenly  to  the  door,  as  if  some  mes- 
sage had  been  forgotten. 

She  came  hurriedly,  at  my  call.  I  remaned  standing  on 
the  upper  step,  obliging  her  to  cross  the  landing,  tlie  breadth 
of  which  and  the  intervening  room  removed  us  almost  be- 
yond earshot  of  the  Irishwoman. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  I  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  some- 
what embarrassed  how  to  begin,  "whether  she  knows  any- 
thing." 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  **  It  seems  to  me  that 
everybody  must  mistrust  me: — but  I've  been  afraid  to  tell 
her," 

"  Say  nothing,  tlicii.  for  the  present.     But  you  wanted  W 
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gire  me  your  histoi?,  and  it  must  be  told  soraewhcni  «Im 
than  here.  Could  you  go  up  mto  Washington  Square,  sane 
cTening,  and  meet  me  ?  Tou  can  eaj-  you  nc<Hl  a  walk  ibkI 
fnah  ait.  or  yoti  can  nuke  an  errand  of  some  kind." 

She  appcart^d  to  hesitate,  uid  I  added,  ••  The  soootf  I 
know  more  about  you,  the  better  I  tnaj-  be  able  to  wilt 

"  I  will  come,  then,"  she  fiiltered,  "  bjit  please  lei  it  W 
some  dark  evening,  when  I  would  run  do  risk  uf  tneetiw 
A«r,  —  that  vmnan.  You  Ve  saved  me  once,  and  ;ou  wgoM 
n't  want  me  to  run  into  danger  again,  sir  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  !     Choose  your  own  time." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  with  tlie  aid  of  Mary  Malo- 
ney,  I  procured  an  engagement  for  plain  needle-work,  not 
very  well  piud,  it  was  true,  but  sdll  a  beginning  wluch 
would  serve  to  allay  her  acniplea  and  give  her  encourage- 
ment to  condnue  Ihe  work  of  self-redemption.  The  estub- 
tishment  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bowery,  and  th«  pro- 
prietors  required  her  to  work  on  the  spot,  in  corapnny  with 
a  score  of  other  needle-womcn,  —  im  arrangement  which 
was  nervously  loath  to  accept,  but  there  was  no  help 

On  the  following  Saturday  night  I  met  Mis;  Hai 
quite  unexpectedly,  at  e.  literary  sairie.  I  was  listenii 
a  conversation  between  a  noted  author  and  an  artist 
allegorical  pictures  were  miich  admired  in  certain  quai 
The  latter  asserted  tliat  a  man  tiitist  himself  first  feel 
ever  he  seeks  to  express,  —  must  Ijelieve  before  he  c«n 
resent ;  in  otlier  words,  that  tlie  painter  must  be  a  devoiit 
Chrisdan  before  he  can  paint  a  Holy  Family,  or  the  poet  a 
Catholic  before  he  can  write  a  good  hynm  to  tlie  V'irgii^ 
The  author  adduced  Shnkspeare  as  an  cridonce  of  the  ob- 
jective power  of  genius,  which  can  project  itself  into  the 
very  heart  of  a  greet  range  of  characters  and  recreate  them 
for  its  purposes.  I  was  greatly  iiileKsted  in  the  dicciissioa, 
and  naturally  inclined  tu  the  artist's  views.  Sot  recognizing^ 
my  own  limited  powcra,  my  unmaturi^  ot  mind  and  hahlt 
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I  other  men  hy  my  individual  standard,  I  wu 
glad  to  find  a  fact,  true  of  nijrself,  asserted  as  a.  general  Ian. 
I  eiipressed,  very  warmly,  my  belief  that  hypocrisy — as  I 
called  it  —  wa£  iiupossible  in  Art ;  only  that  which  a  iDan 
really  was,  could  he  successfully  express  in  words,  on  can- 
vas, or  in  niarble. 

Suddenly  I  turned  my  head  with  the  vague  impression 
that  somebody  was  listening  to  me,  and  encountered  Miss 
Haworth's  eyes.  Siie  was  one  of  a  lively  group  who  were 
commenting  on  a  proof-engra\'ing  of  one  of  ICaulbach's 
cartoons,  just  imported  from  Europe,  and  appeared  to  have 
only  turned  aside  her  head  for  a  moment  She  acknowl- 
edged my  bow,  but  her  eyes  fell,  and  when  I  sought  her,  as 
sooD  as  1  could  escape  from  the  discussion,  her  usual  ease 
and  grace  of  manner  seemed  to  have  been  dbturbed.  The 
softfSweet  eyes  rather  shuoned  than  sought  mine  while  she 
spoke,  and  her  words  were  so  mechaoical  as  to  denote  ab- 
straction of  mind.  I  feared,  almost,  that  Penrose  had 
hinted  at  my  passion,  but  the  next  moment  acquitted  him 
of  this  breach  of  faith,  and  began  to  wonder  whether  she 
did  not  suspect  it<  If  so,  I  felt  that  I  had  strong  reason  U> 
hope.  The  serenity  of  her  nature  was  evidently  troubled, 
yet  she  did  not  avoid  or  repel  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  knew 
that  her  glances  followed  me.  Witliout  daring  to  mUcb 
her,  I  walked  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  her  eyes,  in  an 
intoxication  of  the  heart  which  continually  whispered  to  it- 
self "  Your  time  has  ccone,  —  you  shall  be  blessed  at  last ! " 

Now  I  might  venture  to  declare  my  love  ;  for,  even  if  its 
giowth  in  me  should  encounter  only  its  first  timid  develop- 
meot  in  her,  I  should  still  be  sure  of  the  end.  But  it  re- 
quired more  resolution  than  I  had  supposed  to  take  the 
important  step.  Perhaps  Penrose  had  onttcipatetl  nte,  and 
- — though  unsuccessful,  or  rather,  beetnt**  of  it  —  had  un- 
tuned her  heart  for  a  time.  Should  I  not  wait  for  an  inli- 
niacy  which  might  foreshadow  its  object?  Then  the  image 
of  Amanda   Bratton   perversely  returned    to   annoy  me. 


r  focture. 

I  reuUiiiiber  that  I  walked  the  streets  much  at  this  tima, 
■lul  I  think  it  wuH  in  one  of  those  umleas  walks  that  I  met 
Jtuw  Berry  returning  from  her  day's  labor.  Her  fiice  wv 
covered  by  a  thick  veil,  and  I  did  not  recognize  her,  but 
•he  stopped  and  naid,  hesilatjngly ,  "  Mr.  Godfrey  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  i*  you,  Jane  ;  are  you  going  home  'f  " 

"  Tm,  but  I  ani  ready  to  keep  my  promise,  if  you  wish  it, 
nr.  It'*  nn  my  mind  and  troubles  me,  and  I  may  as  well 
begin  first  as  last." 

••  Very  well,"  said  I ;  "  here  is  Fourth  Street.  We  shall 
And  tJie  square  empty  at  this  hour,  and  it 's  your  nearest 
WBy  home." 

It  wtui  a  cloudy  evening  and  the  dusk  was  rapidly  deep- 
ening into  night  The  gas  already  flared  in  the  Broadway 
shops,  and  ttie  lamplighters  were  going  their  roimds  from 
one  stroct-comer  to  another.  There  were  few  persons  in 
Fuurtli  Street,  and  as  I  walked  down  it,  be»de  Jane  Berry, 
I  was  cDnscioiiH  that  my  interest  in  her  had  somewhat  fkded. 
Her  rescue  (if  It  might  be  called  so)  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  Iho  romantic  victim  had  become  a  commonplace 
sempstress, —  to  be  looked  after,  of  course,  and  restored  to 
httr  Ikinily  as  soon  ns  practicable  ;  but  I  felt  that  I  should 
be  roliDVod  of  an  embarrassing  responsibility  when  this 
duty  had  been  discharged. 

Thus  occupied  witli  my  thoughts,  we  reached  the  south- 
ern gate  of  tlie  square,  and  I  stopped.  The  girl  looked  at 
nic  as  If  expecting  nie  to  speak.  She  wanted  coumge  to 
conkmencc.  and  I  tlicrefore  asked,  — 

"  Ara  you  willing  to  tell  me  where  your  home  is?" 
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"  In  Hackeltstown,  sir,"  she  answered.  "  Though  we 
iised  to  live  in  Belvidere.  My  father  and  brother  are  rafts- 
men. I  caine  to  HockettsCown  to  learn  the  trade  from  an 
aunt  of  mine  —  my  father's  sister — who  lives  there,  and 
does  a  good  business.  In  the  summer  she  works  a  good 
deal  for  the  quality  at  Schooley'a  Mountam,  and  that 's  how 
I  becanie  acquainted  witli  — with  him.  Oh,  pray,  sir,  don't 
ask  me  to  tell  you  his  name  ! " 

"  No.  Jane,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  care  to  hear  it.  It  is  enough 
to  know  what  he  is." 

"  He  was  staying  at  the  hotel,  too,"  she  continued.  "  Some 
times  I  went  up  in  the  stage,  on  errands  for  my  aunt,  and 
walked  back  down  the  mountain.  He  used  to  meet  me 
and  keep  me  company,  I  was  n't  taken  with  him  at  first, 
he  spoke  so  bold  and  would  stare  me  out  of  countenance. 
Then  he  changed,  and  seemed  to  be  so  humble,  and  talked 
in  a  low  voice,  and  put  me  above  all  the  quality  at  the  ho- 
tel, and  said  he  loved  me  truly  and  would  make  a  lady  of 
me.  I  began  to  like  his  talk,  then  :  I  was  foolish,  and  be- 
lieved whatever  he  said.  Nobody  before  ever  praised  me 
so,  —  not  even  —  oh,  sir  1  ihat  was  the  worst  thing  I  did  I 
There  was  another  that  loved  me,  I  am  sure  of  it,  and — 
and  I  am  afi^d  now  that  I  love  Aim  !  What  will  become 
of  me?" 

She  burst  into  a  fit  of  passionate  weeping.  I  saw  by  the 
lamp  that  her  face  was  pale  and  her  limbs  trembling,  and 
feared  that  her  a^tation  might  overcome  her.  I  put  one 
arm  around  her  waist  to  support  her,  bent  down  and  tried 
to  cheer  her  witli  soothing  words.  Fortunately  tliere  was 
no  one  near,  —  only  a  carriage  dashed  along,  and  the  coach- 
man pulled  up,  as  if  about  to  stop  at  the  opposite  comer. 
I  involuntarily  drew  her  away  &om  under  the  lamp,  and 
into  the  shade  of  the  trees  beyond. 

"  Tell  me  no  more."  I  said,  "  if  it  pains  you  to  do  so." 

"  I  've  told  you  the  worst  now.  I  don't  understand  it  at 
UL     I  can  see  the  dilTerence  between  the  two,  in  thinking 
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^,t  **  i>r  d'  f »,  .i  r>'/i jrj  r^,  *U*-Mf\iii\ ;  but  I  think  it  would 
If*  Mi'#M  f|f«  .lOr^l  |f##  /ri<  Ut  u}\  th(:  truth.  Do  jou  think, 
»■>#.  i|»»ii  'i«»»l  nroiifil  i'ltyjvt'  III*:  i'i,r  t}j«:  lie?" 

H* »  •  iMijil'  fjui  .;iiiifi  l#roij({iit  roiifiLsion  upon  my  ethics. 
I  MiiH  M filly  Minililf  tfi  iifinwiT  iL  On  the  one  hand,  the 
iM»liii|jl*  lti|f  iiithd  1(1  ilii>  wnild,  —  u  life  hopelessly  dis- 
l|iiiM'il  liv  ilii.  iiitifinhinii  III' till*  truth  ;  on  the  other,  aposi- 
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Hve  sin,  offering  the  means  of  atoning  for  sin  and  reputing 
a  ruined  life  1 

After  a  long  pause  I  said,  "  God  must  answer  that  ques- 
tion for  jou.  Go  to  Him  and  wait  patiently  until  Hb  will 
ahal]  be  manifest  But  perhaps  you  are  right  in  not  wish- 
ing to  return  at  once.  1  hoped  you  might  have  enabled 
me  to  assist  you,  but  it  seems  best,  now,  that  you  should 
depend  on  yourself,  unless  —  you  spoke  of  anotlier"  — 

"  Don't  mention  him  ! "  she  cried.  '■  I  must  try  not  to 
think  of  him  any  more.  He  's  as  proud  as  the  richest,  and 
would  trample  me  into  the  dust  at  his  feet." 

I  saw  that  any  further  allusion  lo  this  subject  wdlM  be 
inflicting  useless  pain,  and  proposed  that  she  should  return 
to  her  lodgings.  On  the  way  I  encouTagcd  her  with  prom- 
ises of  procuring  better  employment  I  already  began  to 
plan  what  might  be  done,  if  Isabel  Haworth  should  give 
herself  to  me,  —  I  would  interest  her  in  Jane  Berry's  fate, 
and  that  once  accomplished,  all  the  rest  would  be  easy. 
It  was  a  case,  moreover,  for  a  woman's  delicate  hand  to 
conduct,  rather  than  a  young  man  like  myself. 

I  was  fearfiil  lest  Mary  Maloney  might  notice  the  traces 
of  the  girl's  agitation,  and  therefore  exerted  myself  to  turn 
the  conversation  into  a  cheeri\il  channel.  On  reaching 
Gooseberry  Alley  I  went  with  her  into  the  tenement-house, 
partly  to  divert  the  Irishwoman's  attention.  Feeny,  smok- 
ing his  pipe  at  the  front-window,  looked  down  and  grinned, 
as  we  waited  on  the  steps  for  the  opening  of  the  door. 

Up-stairs,  in  the  little  back-kitchen,  the  table  was  spread 
for  supper,  and  Hugh,  with  his  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  as 
usual,  was  attending  to  the  frying  of  some  bacon.  The  lid 
of  the  tea-kettle  danced  an  irregular  jig  to  a  tune  whistled 
by  the  steam,  and  the  aspect  of  the  room  was  as  cheery  as 
its  atmosphere  was  appetizing.  Mary  Maloney  dusted  the 
•tool  and  banded  it  to  me,  saying,  — 

"  Sure,  now,  and  would  you  take  a  cup  o'  tay  wi*  the 
tikes  of  us  P" 


[  assented  very  willinglj,  and  drauk  the  cbeap  tea,  out 
of  a  grotesque  cup  of  "  rale  chanej,  brought  frcrni  th'  old 
country,"  with  a  relish.  Hugh,  since  his  promotion  to 
wages  and  his  enrohnent  as  a  fireman,  had  acquired  quite 
a  manly  air,  but  he  struck  me  as  being  more  taciturn  than 
ever.  The  red  curls  were  clipped  close  to  his  hard,  round 
head,  and  his  freckled  chin  was  beginning  to  look  stubby. 
When  he  spoke  his  voice  betrayed  the  most  comical  mixt- 
ure of  the  Irish  brogue  and  the  Bowery  drawl.  I  caught 
him  several  times  looking  at  me  with  a  singular,  questioning 
expression  which  puzzled  me.  The  idea  came  into  my 
head,  without  any  discoverable  reason,  that  he  disliked  me, 
Nevertheless,  when  his  mother  commanded  him  to  light  toe 
to  the  street,  he  obeyed  with  alacrity,  going  in  advance, 
and  shading  tlie  dip  with  his  big  hand,  to  throw  the  most 
ef  its  rays  on  the  rickety  steps. 

I  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Deering  since  my  first  visit  after  her 
return  to  the  city.  She  was  "  indisposed,"  and  her  husband, 
whom  I  encountered  in  Broadway,  informed  me  that  Fashion 
prohibited  her  from  appearing  in  society  for  three  or  four 
months.  It  was  therefore  useless  to  count  on  the  chances 
of  meeting  IMiss  Haworth  at  her  residence,  and  there  was 
BO  certain  way  left  to  me  hut  to  repeat  my  call  in  Gm- 
mercy  I'ark.  I  liad  now  determined  on  the  final  venture, 
and  only  sought  a  lucky  occasion.  Twice  or  thnce  I  scouted 
around  the  house  before  finding  appenrauces  propitious ; 
once  there  was  a  carriage  in  waiting,  and  another  time  I 
distinctly  recognized  the  shadow  of  Mr.  Floyd  crossang  the 
nrindow-blinds.  It  was  rather  singular,  I  thought,  that  I 
did  not  happen  to  meet  Penrose. 

At  last,  it  seemed  that  I  had  hit  upon  the  right  moment. 
The  house  was  still,  and  the  servant  informed  me  that  Miss 
Haworth  wos  at  home.  I  gave  my  name  and  entered  the 
parlor  to  await  her  coming.  I  was  in  a  state  of  fever ; 
my  cheeks  binned,  my  throat  was  parched,  and  my  heart 
throbbed  so  as  almost  to  take  away  my  breath.     I  strove 


I  arrat^e  my  approaches  to  tlie 

I  endeavor  was  quite  useless; 

Peurose.  Floyd,  and  Miss  Levi,  sent 

The  cold  gray  eyes  of  oue 

I  OrieDtol  orbs  of  the  otht^r.  were  upon 

the  male  rivals  stretched  out  a  hand  to 

li:tt  was  I  —  an  unknown  country  youth, 

iui  adventurer  as  yet  —  to  ovrrleap,  with 

llie  influmces  banded  against  me? 

tnd  of  a  coming  fuotatep.     Swallowing 

effort,  B  pan  of  my  agitation,  I  leaned 

f  a  fiiuteuil,  and  looked  at  Uie  reflected  door 

r  between  the  windows.     It  opened  swiftly, 

e  mirrored  the  next  moment  was  not  that  of 

It  was  a  scrvai)t-girl  who  was  quick  enough 

IT  her  errand. 

B  fiaworth  says  she  'g  not  able  to  see  you  tliis  even- 
,"  she  said  ;  "  and  here  's  a  note  she 's  sent  down." 
C  it,  —  a  folded  slip  of  paper,  without  any  address, 
h  sealed  at  oi 
I*  It  is  for  me  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes  —  sir  I  "  the  girl  replied,  very  emphatically. 
;  there  were  only  two  lines,  — 
B  Haworth  informs  Mr.  Godfrey  that  her  acquaint- 
e  with  him  has  ceased." 

e  words  were  so  unexpected  —  so  astounding  —  that 
nild  not  at  once  comprehend  their  meaning.      I  felt 
rvellously  calm,  but  I  must  have  turned  very  pale,  for 
Aiced  tlmt  the  girl  watched  me  with  a  frightened  air. 
it  impression  was  that  the  nbte  was  a  forgery. 
Iio  gave  you  this  ?  "  I  asked. 
e  did,  sir.     I  w^ted  while  she  wrote  it." 
«  Ib  Mr.  Tracy  Floyd  in  the  house  ?  " 
**  No,  sir ;  he  dined  out  to^y,  and  has  n't  conie  back 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.      I  crushed   the 
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slip  of  paper  in  my  fingers,  mechanically  thrust  it  intf 
my  vest-pocket,  and  walked  out  of  tJie  house-  1  nalkcd 
on  and  on,  paying  no  heed  to  my  feet,  —  neither  thinking 
nor  feeling,  hardly  aware  of  who  I  was.  My  nature  was 
in  the  bcniinibed,  semi-unconscious  state  which  follows  a 
stroke  of  Ughtning.  There  was  even  a  vague,  feeble  effort 
at  introversion,  during  which  I  whispered  to  myseli^  au- 
dibly,—  "  It  don't  seem  to  make  much  difference." 

A  lumber-yard  arrested  my  progress.  I  looked  around, 
and  found  myself  in  a  dark,  quiet  region  of  the  city,  un- 
known to  me.  Over  the  piles  of  boards,  I  could  see  the 
masts  of  sloops.  I  had  followed  Twentieth  Street,  it  ap- 
peared, across  to  the  North  River.  I  now  turned  dawn 
Eleventh  Avenue,  and  walked  until  I  came  to  a  pier.  The 
dark  water  which  I  heard,  surging  in  from  pile  to  pile,  with 
a  whishing  thud  at  each,  called  me  with  an  irresistible  voice. 
I  was  not  conscious  of  any  impulse  to  plunge  in  and  fathom 
the  wearisome  mystery  of  life  ;  but  if  I  hod  accidentally 
walked  off  the  pier  in  the  darkness,  I  would  scarcely  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  cry  for  help. 

The  pier-watchman  confronted  me  with  a  rough,  —  "  What 
do  you  want  here  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  I  snjd. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Nobody." 

"  Then  take  yourself  off,  Mr.  Nobody,  or  I  'U  make  a 
Somebody  of  you." 

I  obeyed  him. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 


I 


IN    WHICH   1    BEGIN   TO   GO    D0WSWARD9. 

It  struck  nine  o'clock  when  I  readied  my  lodgings.  I 
fras  half-way  tip  the  first  flight  of  steps  when  1  euddenl; 
aaked  mjself  the  question,  **  Wliat  em  I  going  Ui  do  ?  "  My 
duties  called  me  to  the  newspaper-office,  but  I  felt  that  I 
was  (it  neither  for  labor,  sleep,  nor  solitude.  My  only  con- 
scious desire  was  oblivion  of  the  Present,  —  escape  from 
myself.  After  a  moment's  reflection  I  turned,  descended 
the  stairs,  went  out  of  the  house,  and  made  my  way  straight 
to  Crosby  Street. 

Miles  welcomed  me  with,  "Glad  to  see  you,  sir, — most 
of  the  gents  is  in,"  —  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  Arent/rr't 
reporter  issued  from  the  Cave. 

"  Vou  're  just  in  time,  Godfrey,"  said  the  latter  i  '*  they  're 
in  the  humor  for  making  a  night  of  it.  I  wish  I  could  stay, 
but  the  Election  plays  the  deuce  with  one's  pleasures.  No 
less  than  three  meetings  to-night:  I  must  down  to  the 
office,  and  out  again." 

"  Then,"  I  obserred,  "  you  can  do  me  a  favor.  I  must 
write  a  line  to  Severn.  Will  you  drop  it  in  the  bushiess 
office,  to  be  sent  up  to  him?" 

I  got  a  scrap  of  paper  from  Kliles,  scribbled  a  few  hasty 
words  saying  that  I  was  ill  and  unable  to  attend  to  my 
work,  inclosed  it  in  a  brown  envelope  and  gave  it  to  the 
reporter.  Having  thus  shirked  my  duties,  I  entered  tlie 
Care. 

The  usual  company  was  assembled,  with  the  exception 
of  Brandagec,  who,  however,  had  promised  to  be  present. 
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The  plan  of  the  City  Oracle  had  been  revived,  I  was 
informed,  and  this  time  there  wotild  be  no  mistake. 
There  were  two  additions  to  the  company,  both  of  them 
smart,  comic  mritars,  whose  dtbat  in  the  Sunday  papers 
had  been  immensely  successful,  while  "  the  miUstone."  as 
Brandagce  was  accustomed  to  call  Mr.  Ponder,  had  been 
fortunately  removed.  He  had  found  a  congenial  place,  as 
the  writer  of  moral  essays  for  a  religious  weekly,  and  came 
no  more  to  the  Ichneumon. 

"  I  met  him  yesterday  at  the  comer  of  the  Bible  House," 
aaid  Smithcrs,  "  and  I  believe  the  fellow  would  have  cut 
my  acquaiutance  if  he  had  dared.  He  was  so  pompously 
proper  and  pious  that  I  said,  '  Have  you  a  tract  to  spare  ?  * 
and  turned  dnwn  the  collar  of  his  overcoat,  to  sec  if  he 
wore  a  white  cravat.  But  what  can  you  expect  from  the 
lymphatic  temperament?  Tliere's  no  muscle  about  him, 
only  adipose  substance,  and  his  neck  Is  as  thin  as  die 
back  of  a  rail." 

Smithers  untied  his  scarlet  cravat  and  loosened  his 
dhirt.collar,  as  if  to  show  that  hit  neck  was  the  reverse  of 
Lhin,  —  and,  indeed,  it  bore  no  slight  resemblance  to  a 
plethoric  column  of  the  Indian  cave-temples,  surmounted 
by  ita  poppy-head  capital.  He  would  have  accepted  this 
comparison  as  a  compliment.  He  knew  just  enough  of 
the  Indian  mythology  to  suppose  that  some  of  its  features 
were  nide,  primitive  forms  of  his  own  philosophy  of  life  ; 
he  also  adored  the  symbol  of  Siva,  but  under  a  less 
exalted  significance. 

All  the  iuitiation-fees  of  our  clique  or  club  had  been 
contributed  long  since,  and  each  individual  was  now  forced 
to  pay  for  his  own  refreshment;  yet  this  necessity  seemed 
to  be  no  embarrassment  There  might  be  no  funds  on 
hand  for  a  new  coat  or  pair  of  boots,  but  there  was  always 
enough  for  beer.  I  ordered  a  Toby  of  old  ale,  and  drank 
it  down,  at  one  breath,  from  the  cock  of  the  hat.  Mears 
immediately  drew  a  caricature  of  me,  holding  a   barrel 
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■loft  by  the  chines,  with  the  bung-hole  over  my  open 
mouth.  Miles  was  an  infaltibte  judge  of  ales,  and  the 
keen,  ripe  flmd  brought  life  and  wannth  back  to  my  stag- 
nant blood.  I  was  too  reckless  to  stop  short  of  any  extrav 
i^ance,  whether  of  potation  or  of  speech. 

Godfrey,  is  it  to  be  an  epic  or  a  tragedy  ?  "  cried  Mears. 

au  've  got  a  thirsty  idea  in  yonr  head,  —  a  big  jilant,  I 
should  say,  to  require  so  much  Irrigntion."  Then  he  roared 
a  stanza  of  the  old  bacchanal  of  Walter  de  Mapes. 
which  he  had  learned  to  sing  at  Dusseldorf. 

"Taltn  vertuB  bcio,  quale  vinum  bitw! 
Neque  posaum  >crib«re,  niii  iiunlo  dbo ; 
mhil  valet  penltni  quod  jijimui  acriboi 
Nmonem  potl  call  tea  camiioe  pntibo." 

"That  sounds  more  like  a  jubilate  for  a  birth  than  a 
lass  fbr  the  dead,"  said  Brandagee,  entering  the  room. 

lias  any  of  you  just  been  delivered  ?" 

"  It 's  the  inauguration  hymn  for  the  Oracle,"  I  retorted, 

and  you  are  just  in  time  to  give  the  opening  address." 

"  Here  it  is,  —  Babcock  has  come  to  terms.  This  time 
ve  shall  begin  v^ilh  the  Opera,  and  I  fancy  we  11  moke  a 
sensation.  The  Impresario  is  all  right ;  I  'vc  just  had  a 
bottle  with  him  at  Curet's.  Now  to  lubricate  my  tongue, 
■ —  what  can  I  take  after  Il<!aume  ?  " 
Whiskey,"  suggested  Smithers. 

Yes,  if  I  could  order  one  of  your  famous  long-shore- 
inea's  atomnchs  with  it      But  my  taste  is  delicate  to-night, 
I  want  claret.     Who  11  lend  me  money  at  the  risk  of 
never  bein^  repaid?" 

N«'ne,  of  the  others  were  eager  to  enibrace  the  riiik, 
which  noticing,  I  huuded  Brandagee  n  five-dollar  note 
across  the  table.  The  money  had  no  value  to  me  now, 
and  I  wanted  the  help  of  hia  reckless  fancy  and  his  audn- 
tlous  tongue. 

"  Godfrey,  you  deserve  to  make  heavier  profits,"  said  he, 
"111  put  you  in  the  way  of  it  for  the  sake  of  a  loan  now 
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and  then.  Meanwhile  you  shall  have  the  half  of  what  this 
brings,  and  I  '11  continue  to  owe  you  the  whole  of  it  In 
that  way  we  shall  both  gain  by  the  operatiou." 

Amid  much  laughter  the  order  was  given,  and  we  were 
fairly  launched  on  the  fun  of  the  evening.  Allies,  who  was 
always  in  n  good  htimor  when  there  was  a  certainty  of  our 
spcnding  a  respectable  suni,  contributed  a  handfid  of 
c^rs,  and  the  air  of  the  room  soon  put  on  its  blue 
mysterious  density,  severe  upon  the  eyes,  but  stimuladng 
to  the  imagination. 

"  About  the  Oracle,"  said  Brandagee,  tlirowing  his  heela 
upon  another  chair  and  settUng  himself  comfortably  for 
talk,  —  "  we  must  seriously  begin  to  work  for  it.  I  think  it 
would  lie  best  to  open  the  first  number  with  a  burlesque 
platform,  in  the  style  of  the  political  papers,  —  making  our 
principles  so  broad  that  they  would  just  amount  to  none  at 
all.  I  had  it  in  mind  to  copy  the  plan  of  Lt  FUmewr, 
which  came  out  while  I  was  in  Paris.  There  was  nothing 
about  it  to  indicate  a  new  paper :  the  leader  began,  *  In  our 
article  of  yesterday  we  said '  so  and  so ;  and  the  novel  ia 
the  feKilleton  was  in  its  ninth  chapter.  It  mystified  every- 
body, as  you  may  imagine.  But  I  guess  the  joke  would  ba 
too  fine  for  the  American  mind  to  relish.  What  passes  &r 
wit  among  us,  is  simply  a  colassal  absurdity ;  our  bur- 
lesques are  the  most  exn^enited  the  world  ever  saw.  We 
must  throw  tubs  to  the  whale  and  sops  to  Cerberus.  After 
all,  I  rely  most  on  the  incidental  sources  of  profit  to  keep 
up  the  paper." 

"  As  how  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  company. 

"  Well,  if  there  is  audacity  and  am^ance  enough  among 
us,  we  'II  soon  get  a  reputation  for  critical  knowledge. 
Once  let  the  Oracle  become  iht  oracle  of  opinion  in  artis- 
tic, dramatic,  and  fashionable  matters,  and  you  see  what  our 
reconnnendation  will  be  worth.  Why.  two  or  three  theatre 
alone  would  club  together  to  keep  up  a  paper  which  sent 
the  public  to  their  ticket-ofBces,  if  there  were  any  danger 
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or  It  going  down.  This  is  the  simple  philosophy  of  the 
matter:  ice  kcow  what  is  good  or  bad. —  the  public  don't. 
The  public,  let  me  tell  you,  always  takes  its  opinion  on  such 
matters  at  second-hand,  and  is  often  put  (u  much  inconven- 
ience by  tlie  absence  of  an  infallible  standard.  Now,  sup- 
pose we  supply  this  standard ;  we  then  hold  the  fate  of 
every  book,  picture,  play,  opera,  —  to  say  nothing  of  hotels, 
restaurants,  tailors'  and  milliners'  establishments,  and  the 
like, —  in  our  own  hands.  We  liave  a  positive  power,  and  the 
exercise  of  power  is  just  what  commands  the  highest  price. 
All  we  want  is  talent  enough  to  maintain  our  position.  I 
think  we  have  that,  and  the  next  thing  is  to  work  together. 
Somebody  must  take  the  lead  and  direct  the  operations  of 
the  concern,  and  the  others  must  submit  to  liis  direction, 
or  we  're  ruined  before  we  begin," 

That  somebody,  we  all  understood,  must  be  Brandagee 
himsel£  The  prospect  of  entire  submission  to  his  dicta- 
tion was  not  altogether  pleasant  to  any  of  us,  but  he  pre- 
sented it  as  an  ultimatum  which  must  needs  be  accepted. 
I  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  notice  any  other  fact  tlian 
that  I  should  be  well  paid  for  a  few  sharp,  bitter,  racy  arti- 
cles,—  such  as  1  felt  myself  in  a  proper  mood  to  write. 
As  to  Braiidagee's  hints  of  the  channels  through  which  the 
incidental  profits  were  to  be  derived,  they  did  not  trouble 
me  now.  If  people  paid,  they  were  supposed  to  receive  an 
equivalent,  —  at  least,  they  would  think  so,  and  they  were 
the  parties  most  concerned. 

•'  Not  a  bad  plan,"  said  Smithers,  referring  to  this  branch 
of  the  business.  "  It 's  a  sort  of  literary  filibustering  which 
will  developmental  courage  and  muscle.  —  qualities  which 
this  age  sorely  needs.  We  shall  be  like  the  wandering 
knights  of  the  Middle  Ages,  going  out  to  conquer  domains 
and  principalities,  or  like  the  Highland  chieftains,  swoop- 
ing down  on  the  plodding  Lowlanders,  and  taking  their 
surplus  cattle.    In  fact,  we  could  n't  have  a  better  motto 
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"  There  'a  Fiorenljno,  for  instance,"  Baid  Drsodagee. 
"  What  he  has  done,  we  may  do,  —  all  the  more  easily  here, 
where  there  are  no  intelligent  rivals  in  the  field.  He  's  a 
tolerably  clever  writer,  but  his  chief  power  is  in  numa^t- 
m«nt.  He  knows  everybody,  and  has  the  run  of  itll  the  in- 
fiuential  papers,  so  that  whether  his  word  is  the  strongest 
or  not  it  goes  furtlier  than  any  one  else's.  I  suppose  the 
same  thing  might  be  tried  here,  if  tlie  chief  dailies  were 
not  such  damnable  cats  and  Aog&,  but  if  we  can  lump  the  In* 
flucnce  now  scattered  among  them,  and  hold  it  as  our  own 
property,  don't  you  see  how  the  system  will  be  simplified  ?  " 

The  others  all  professed  they  saw  it  very  clearly.  In 
fact,  as  they  began  to  understand  "  the  system,"  they  grew 
more  willing  to  leave  to  Brandagee  the  task  of  carrying  it 
into  eSecL  Mears  no  longer  hinted  at  "  black  mail,"  but 
rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  offered  to  him  of  demolishing 
geacole,  the  allegorical  painter.  The  opinions  nf  the  lat- 
ter on  the  connection  between  Faith  and  Art,  which  I  waa 
wicked  enough  to  betray,  gave  Meara  the  material  for  an 
exquisitely  ironical  description  of  his  rivd,  letting  his  beard 
and  nails  grow  and  rolling  himself  in  the  ash-heap,  to  pre- 
pare his  soul  for  the  conception  of  a  figure  of  St.  Jerome. 

There  was  another  feeling  which  instigated  me  to  join  in 
this  dishonorable  scheme.  My  literary  ambition,  I  have  ul. 
ready  said,  was  disturbed  g  its  f^h,  eager  appetite  w&a 
blunted,  with  increa»ng  knowledge  of  myself,  and  from  ifae 
other  fluctuations  of  my  fortunes,  — but  I  was  also  disap- 
pointed, though  I  would  not  confess  the  fact  to  myself. 
After  tbe  kind,  almost  tender  reception  of  my  volume,  I 
seemed  to  make  no  progress.  I  was  welcomed  At  my  en- 
trance into  the  literary  guild,  and  then — ignored.  The 
curiosity  attending  the  presentation  of  a  new  indlviduatity 
ia  letters  b  soon  satisfied,  mid  many  lire  the  unfortunate 
authors  who  have  accepted  this  curiosity  as  Game.  Bat 
serious  achievement  Is  necessary  to  retain  an  intcroat  wliieb 
IS  liable  to  be  overlaid  by  Uii:  next  comer.     The  public 
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to  «y,  "This  miui  nvii/  be  a  genius,  —  we  have  given 
him  welcome  and  encouragement }  now  let  him  prove  his 
right ! " 

The  rule  ia  natural,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  just 
The  firstlings  of  anj  author  generally  have  an  arlless,  un- 
pretending beauty  of  their  own,  which  is  none  the  less  in- 
teresting because  it  is  not  permanent.  Poets  are  like 
apple-trees ;  there  is  a  season  of  bloom  and  a  season  of 
fruit,  —  but  between  tlie  two  we  often  find  a  long  period 
when  the  blosaoma  have  fallen  and  the  fruit  is  not  yet  ripe. 
—  a  silent,  noteless,  almost  unlovely  season  of  growth  and 
tran^tion.  The  world,  at  such  times,  passes  heedlessly  by 
the  tree. 

Though  I  professed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  neglect  of 
my  name,  I  was  in  reality  embittered.  I  might  value  a  lit- 
erary reputation  less  than  formerly,  hut  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  feel  that  I  was  losing  my  chance  for  it.  1  saw  that  other 
young  authors,  comparison  with  whom  —  impanially  made, 
although  I  did  it  —  waa  not  unfavorable  to  myself,  kept 
their  hold  on  the  public  attention,  while  others,  in  whom  I 
found  neither  taste  nor  culture,  were  rising  into  notice.  It 
would  be  welt,  I  thought,  to  let  the  public  see  how  egre- 
gioualy  it  was  mistaken  in  some  of  these  cases ;  I  would 
show  that  slang  and  clap-trap  very  often  make  the  staple 
of  a  widespread  reputation. 

This  petulant,  captious  disposition  was  encouraged  by  the 
tone  adopted  by  my  associates  of  the  Cave  of  Trophonius. 
I  was  astonished  and  a  little  shocked  at  first,  hut  I  soon  be- 
came aocustomed  to  the  cool,  assured  manner  in  which  con- 
leniporaiy  fames  were  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  jtidgment 
of  posterity  pronounced  in  anticipation.  This  sort  of  as- 
surance \a  soon  acquired,  and  in  a  short  time  I  became  as 
great  an  expert  as  the  rest.  Having  already  unlearned  so 
much  of  my  early  faith  and  reverence,  —  making  them  re- 
sponsible, indeed,  for  my  misfortunes, —  I  rather  exngger- 
Kted  the  oppo^te  qualities,  through  fear  of  not  sufGciently 
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possesning  Uiem.    It  was  a  pitiful  weakness,  but,  alas  1  we 
can  only  see  correctly  our  former,  not  our  present  selves. 

When  I  arose,  late  the  next  day,  after  a  revel  carried 
beyond  midnight,  I  was  in  no  better  mood  for  resanmi^  m j 
regular  labors.  Duty,  in  any  shape,  had  beomie  ^flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable,"  and  I  folt  strongly  inclined  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  that  luxurious  indulgence  which  my 
nature  craved,  by  lower  forms  of  license.  The  bkyw  of  the 
previous  evening  had  stunned  rather  than  wounded  me^ 
and  I  felt  that  I  should  never  again  be  senative  to  the 
good  or  ill  report  of  men. 

As  for  Miss  Haworth,  two  explanations  of  her  act  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  mind.  Either  Penrose  or  Floyd 
had  misrepresented  my  character  to  her,  or  her  position  as 
an  heiress  had  made  her  suspicious,  and  she  attributed  a  mer- 
cenary object  to  my  attentions.  The  latter  surmise  seemed 
the  more  plausible,  as  the  circle  in  which  she  moved  prob- 
ably offered  her  few  examples  of  pure,  unselfish  unions. 
The  higher  her  ideal  of  love,  the  more  cautious  she  would 
be  to  keep  from  her  its  baser  semblance,  and  my  principal 
cause  of  grievance  was,  that,  in  her  haste  and  suspicion,  she 
had  misjudged  my  heart  I  could  not  seek  a  justification ; 
it  was  too  delicate  a  subject  to  be  discussed,  except  between 
confessed  lovers.  She  might  have  dismissed  me  in  less 
cruel  a  fashion,  I  thought,  but  it  made  little  difference  in 
the  end.  She  was  lost  to  me,  without  giving  me  a  reason 
for  ceasing  to  love  her. 

The  more  I  reflected  on  this  subject,  the  more  sure  I 
was  of  having  guessed  the  true  explanation.  She  had  re 
jected  me,  not  because  I  was  poor,  but  because  she  was 
rich,  —  I,  that  would  have  thought  it  bliss  to  work  for  her, 
to  wear  out  my  life  in  making  hers  smooth  and  pleasant  to 
her  feet !  I  said,  with  a  bitter  ejaculation,  that  gold  is  the 
god  of  the  world,  —  that  no  heart  can  beat  with  a  natural 
emotion,  no  power  of  mind  expand  with  a  free  growth,  no 
life  rejoice  in  the  performance  of  its  appointed  work,  with- 


out  fint  rendering  sacrifice  to  this  Moloch  !  And  yet,  what 
Brandagee  had  siud  was  true  ;  it  was  no  substance,  it  hod 
not  even  the  dignity  of  a  material  force :  it  was  simply  an 
appearance.  —  nothing  when  held  and  only  turning  into 
possession  when  thrown  away. 

I  accepted,  with  stolid  indifference,  the  prospect  of  a 
lonely  life.  Never  again  would  I  allow  myself  to  love  n 
woman,  when  the  love  of  this  one  should  have  gradually 
perished  (as  I  &ncied  it  would),  for  wont  of  sustenance. 
No  hnue,  no  household  joys,  should  ever  be  mine.  The 
saiDted  spirit  of  my  poor  mother  would  never  be  (balled 
upon  to  bless  the  grandchildren  whom  she  would  lain  hav* 
lived  to  kisa :  I  should  go  back  to  her  alone,  as  on  Saturday 
nights  from  my  school  at  Honeybrook,  —  i£  indeed,  there 
was  anything  beyond  the  ashes  of  the  grave.  This  life,  that 
opened  so  sunnily,  that  promised  so  fairly.  —  what  had  it 
become  ?  and  why,  therefore,  should  our  dreams  of  rest  and 
peace  hereafter  be  more  securely  based  ?  What  sort  of  a 
preparation  was  there  in  the  endurance  of  disappointment 
and  injustice,  to  a  nature  whose  natural  fbod  is  jay? 

So  I  reasoned  —  or.  rather,  thought  I  reasoned — with 
■nyselC  There  was  no  one  to  hold  me  up  until  my  feet  were 
strong  enough  to  tread  the  safe  and  difficult  track  alone. 
Swausford  was  my  only  intimate  fKend,  but,  as  I  had  not 
confided  lo  him  the  growth  of  my  passion,  so  now  I  with- 
held the  confession  of  ita  untimely  end.  Beddes,  be  seemed 
to  be  growing  more  sad  and  morbid.  His  views  of  life,  if 
less  cynical,  were  equally  dark,  and  he  often  unconsciously 
encouraged  me  in  my  reckless  determination  to  enjoy  "the 
luck  of  tlie  moment,"  whatever  it  might  be.  My  position 
in  Literature  was  similar  to  his  in  Musical  Art ;  both  hod 
aspired  and  failed  to  achieve.  The  drudgery  by  which  he 
supplied  bis  personal  wants  was  very  irksome,  but  he  would 
not  replace  it,  as  he  might  have  done,  by  labors  which  he 
considered  dbgraceful  to  his  art  Flereia  tliere  was  % 
di&rence  between  us,  —  a  diSerence  which  at  fint  hod 
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made  me  respect  him,  but  which  I  now  turned  to  lidkokL 
If  he  were  fool  enough  to  sacrifice  hia  fisw  posaibilhieB  of 
enjoyment  to  an  unprofitable  idea,  I  would  not  imitate  lilnau 

AAer  a  few  days  of  idle  and  gloomy  broodii^,  fiiOowed 
by  nights  at  the  Ichneumon,  I  was  driven  back  to  the 
Wonder  office,  by  the  emptiness  of  my  purse.  I  resumed 
my  dudes,  performing  them  in  a  spiritless,  mechanical  fiuh- 
ion,  with  omissions  which  drew  iq>on  me  Mr.  Gbunendkm'iB 
censure.  I%e  Oracle  was  to  appear  in  a  fortnight  or  ao^ 
and  I  comforted  myself  with  the  pecuniary  prospect  which 
it  held  out  to  me,  resolving,  if  it  were  successful,  to  cot 
loose  from  the  daily  treadmill  round  of  the  Wander.  My 
short  articles  for  Jenks's  ^SKtjp  of  the  Line  became  smart 
and  savage,  as  they  refiected  the  change  of  my  temper,  and 
Jenks  began  to  send  back  the  proofii  to  me  with  a  queiy  on 
the  margin, — **Ts  n't  this  a  little  too  strong?"  Followiii|r 
Brandagee's  advice,  I  had  demanded  twenty  dollars  instead 
of  the  original  five,  but,  as  I  lacked  his  brass,  compromised 
for  ten.  This,  however,  was  a  small  matter :  I  counted  on 
receiving  fifty  dollars  a  week,  at  least,  from  the  Oracle. 

The  days  went  by,  fogs  and  chill,  lowering  skies  succeed- 
ed to  the  soft  autumnal  days,  and  finally  the  opera  season 
opened  and  the  important  paper  appeared.  There  was  an 
office  in  a  third  story  in  Nassau  Street,  a  sign  in  illuminated 
Oothic  letters,  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers,  negotia- 
tions with  news-dealers,  and  all  the  other  evidences  of  an 
establishment,  intended  not  for  a  day  but  for  —  several 
years,  at  least  We  celebrated  the  issue  of  the  first  num- 
ber by  a  supper  at  Curefs,  at  which  Mr.  Babcock  was  pres- 
ent It  was  imanimously  agreed  that  nothing  so  spicy  and 
brilliant  had  ever  been  published  in  New  York.  It  trans- 
pired, in  the  course  of  the  entertainment,  that  Babcock  and 
Brandagee  had  equal  shares  in  the  proprietorship,  and  I 
was,  consequently,  a  little  disappointed  when  the  latter 
handed  me  only  fifteen  dollars  for  one  of  my  most  dashing 
and  spiteful  sketches,  three  columns  in  length. 
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"  We  must  have  the  power  first,"  he  said, "  and  then  we  11 
have  the  pay.  Babcock  is  tight,  and  I  don't  want  to  make 
him  nervous  at  the  start.  It  will  take  about  three  or  four 
weeks  to  get  the  reins  in  my  hands." 

He  gave  me  a  significant  wink,  aud  I  was  reassured. 
There  was  the  great  fact  of  the  paper  being  actually  in 
existence  Creation,  of  course,  implied  vitality,  and  the 
mere  start,  to  my  mind,  involved  permanence  und  succe&s. 
All  easy,  careless  life  was  before  me  for  the  immediate 
future,  at  least,  and  I  did  not  care  to  look  farther. 

I  knew,  from  Mr.  Severn's  hints,  as  well  as  irom  Mr. 
Clarendon's  ominous  looks,  that  I  was  getting  into  disgrace 
with  both  of  them.  Accordingly,  I  was  not  surprised  one 
Saturday  morning,  on  being  summoned  to  the  sanctum  of 
the  latter,  —  a  call  which  I  obeyed  with  a  dogged  Indifier- 
ence  to  the  result 

"I  am  sorry  to  notice  your  remissness,  Mr.  Godfrey" 
said  the  chief,  with  a  grave  air,  "and  I  have  only  post- 
poned speaking  of  it,  because  I  hoped  you  would  have 
seen  and  corrected  it  yourself.  The  paper  is  injured,  sir, 
by  your  neglect." 

"  I  work  as  I  am  pmd,"  I  answered,  "  If  you  can  find  a 
better  man,  on  tlie  same  terms,  I  am  willing  to  give  him 
my  iilace." 

"  It  b  not  that  alone,  Mr.  Godfrey.  You  promised  to 
become  an  available  writer,  and  your  remuneration  would 
hftve  been  increased.  1  am  afraid  the  company  you  keep 
or  the  habits  you  have  formed  are  responsible  for  your 
failure  to  advance  as  fast  as  I  anticipated.  For  your  own 
sake,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  assure  me  that  this  is  not 
the  case." 

"  I  was  not  aware."  I  said,  "  that  I  was  to  look  to  some 
one  else  to  choose  my  company  and  prescribe  my  habits." 

"  I  suspect,"  he  continued,  without  noticing  this  defiant 
remark,  "  that  Brandagee  has  loo  much  influence  over  you. 
T  see  your  name  in  his  new  paper,  —  a' clever  rocket)  but  it 
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will  soon  bunt  itself  out  I  advise  you  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it" 

"  No,"  said  I,  ■'  1  prefer  giving  up  my  place  here," 

"  Very  well,  but  I  am  sorry  for  it  Mr,  Severn  I "  he 
called,  rising  and  going  to  tlie  door,  "  see  Pheipe  this  aAer- 
noon,  and  tell  him  to  be  on  hand  to-morrow  evening!" 

Severn  looked  at  me,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  a 
malignant  expression.  I  laughed  in  his  face,  took  a  feir 
private  papers  ironi  the  drawers  of  the  desk  I  had  used 
for  two  years  and  a  hal^  thrust  them  into  my  pocket,  and 
walked  out  of  the  office. 

On  the  steps  I  met  Mr.  Lettsom,  with  his  hands  full  of 
law-reporta  on  transfer-paper.  I  had  always  liked  the 
plauii  plodding,  kind-hearted  fellow,  and  would  fain  present 
him  in  these  pages  as  he  deserved,  but  that,  afler  his 
first  service,  he  mingled  no  more  in  the  events  of  my  li& 

"  Good-bye,  Lettsom,"  I  said,  giving  him  my  hand ;  **  you 
brought  me  here,  and  now  I  am  taking  myself  off." 

He  looked  bewildered  and  pained  when  I  told  him  what 
had  occurred.  "  Don't  do  it, —  don't  think  of  doing  it ! " 
he  cried. 

*■  It  is  already  done." 

I  ran  down  the  steps  past  him,  and  gained  the  street 
My  days  of  drudgery  were  over,  but  I  could  not  ety'oy  the 
sense  of  freedom.  There  was  a  pang  in  breaking  off  this 
association  which  I  could  not  keep  down, — it  was  Uke 
pushing  away  from  the  last  little  cape  which  connected 
me  with  the  firm  land,  and  trustiiig  myself  to  the  unstae 
b|e  sea. 
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CHAPTER  SXXn. 
ART  halonet's  trouble, 

DID   TO    BKMOVB    IT. 


Onb  of  the  first  results  of  the  vagabond  life  into  which 
I  was  rapidly  drifting  was  a  dislike  for  the  stcnd;,'i  ordered) 
respectable  circles  of  society.  I  looked,  with  a  contempt 
which,  I  now  suspect,  must  have  been  half  envy,  on  the 
smooth,  prosperous  regularity  of  their  ways,  and  only  felt 
myself  at  ease  among  my  clever,  lawless  associates,  or 
among  tliose  who  were  poor  and  rude  enough  to  set  aside 
conventionalities.  Thus  it  happened  thai  I  visited  Mary 
Moloney  much  more  frequently  at  this  time  than  formerly. 
Jane  Berry  had  been  promoted,  and  was  allowed  to  work 
ut  home,  and  I  found  a  great  pleasure  in  the  society  of  two 
women  who  knew  nothing  of  me  —  and  would  probably 
believe  nothing  —  but  good.  They  were  both  ignorant, 
and  they  looked  up  to  me  for  counsel,  and  listened  lo  my 
words  with  a  manifest  reverence,  which,  to  a  man  of  my 
years,  was  a  most  delicate  flattery. 

Sometimes  I  went  in  the  early  evening,  with  a  few 
ounces  of  tea,  or  some  other  slight  gift,  as  my  excuse,  but 
oflenest  in  the  afternoons,  when  Hugh  was  sure  to  be 
absent.  The  silence  of  this  growing  bully,  and  the  glances 
which  he  shot  at  me  out  of  his  bold  eyes,  were  not  encour- 
agements to  conversation  in  his  presence.  I  fancied  him 
to  be  one  of  those  natures,  at  once  coarse  and  proud,  who 
bear  an  obligation   almost  as   restively  as  if  it  were  an 

'  er  a  while,  however,  I  detected  a  change  iu  iSaij 


«i&  the  warn  kde^  free   hIiiimi  n^m  I 

Umgat,  wool  to  ran  oafy  too 

I  could  9Btf  ahhwiglh  dK  ill  vie  to  Uds  il^ 

CBDeww  m  coutni^jet  could  aot  gpm  lAj  k 

beoou    Tlui WW  oniiogfi^g^ Hit oa|f  Oft aeeomt of  dbe old 

iw—nwgjij  bdwBon  oi^  baft  bocnse  I  bod  u  iioutj  ^■*'^*y 

far  Jfme  Bony,  who  wm  olBoot  Ao  od^  ponoft  finqjg  h 

Tbe  latter,  ance  the  m^  wim  dv  bid  ooafided  to  ae 
htr  lurtofy,  no  loopr  «ot  mo  vidi  o  d^,  HiMm  ftoe^ 
bol  ihowed  a  frmk,  fcoifai  yluoiiuy  in  ay  iocio||L  M^ 
vUto  ■acmcd  to  dbeer  «id  enooiiiige  kor,  «id  «i&  tt^ 
gfowin^  oeBae  of  aeciiiii^,  her  hopcfiil  spirit  vetwiiwl* 
She  would  aoon  be  readbr,  I  beHofH  to  <hink  of  foiuc 
beck  to  the  little  New  iwj  iShg^ 

It  WW  near  CbristauM^  —  I  lenieniber  tiding  tofisupen 
fone  appropriate,  faiexpenwve  gift  fiir  the  onljr  two  ftowie 
fiiends  left  to  me,  aa  I  walked  bj  die  ga^  deooratod 
abopa  m  Broadway, — when  I  tamed,  one  aftnnoon,  mto 
Gooaeberry  Alley.  I  met  Maiy  Makney  at  the  door  of 
the  tenement-house,  with  her  bonnet  on,  and  a  basket  of 
laundered  linen  in  her  hand. 

""Whati— going  away,  Maiy?"  I  said.  <<Iwaaaboatto 
pay  you  a  visit** 

Hho  put  down  her  basket  on  the  floor  of  the  passage, 
and  l(x>ked  at  me  with  a  troubled  expression.  ^^liQss 
Jciiiiy  'a  at  home,"  she  said  at  kst,  with  an  air  of  hesitation, 
"  hut  I  s'p<ise,  sir,  you  would  n't  want  to  see  her,  acd  me 
not  there  F" 

••  Why  not  7  "  I  answered,  kughmg.  «  She 's  not  afraid 
of  iiici,  nor  you  either,  Mary.  Have  I  grown  to  be  danger- 
uiis  uU  at  once  ?  *' 

**  Murtt,  and  it  is  n*t  that,  Mr.  Godfiey,  Would  you  mind 
(HMuhi*  a  hit  down  the  strate  wi'  me  ?  I  'd  like  to  spake 
with  you  fi>r  a  minute,  Jist** 
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"  Oh,  certmnly,"  I  said,  turaing  and  walking  in  Hdvance 
b«tweeii  the  gutter  and  the  wall,  until  I  reached  the  broader 
udewalk  of  Sullivan  StreeL  Here  she  joined  me  with  her 
basket,  and,  when  we  were  beyond  hearing  of  any  sD^- 
glers  in  the  Alley,  halted. 

'■  I  'm  a  widow,  Mr.  Godfrey,"  she  said,  "  and,  askia'  y'r 
pardon,  dr,  nigh  old  enough  to  be  the  mother  o'  you. 
There  's  been  somethin'  I  've  been  a-wantiu'  to  say  to  you, 
but  it  is  n't  a  tiling  that 's  aisy  said ;  —  howsiver,  I  've  spoke 
lo  the  praste  about  it,  and  he  says  as  you  're  a  proper  young 
man  and  my  intentions  is  right,  it 's  no  sin,  naither  shame, 
but  rather  a  bounden  juty,  sir.  —  and  J  hope  you  11  take 
it  so.  It  may  n't  aeem  right  for  me  to  go  fomenst  you, 
bcin'  so  beholden  to  your  goodness,  and  I  wud  n't  if  there 
was  any  way  to  help  it" 

Here  she  paused,  as  if  expecting  a  reply.  I  had  uo  Idea, 
rcver,  of  the  conimuDication  so  solemnly  preluded,  and 
d  have  laughed  outright  but  for  the  grave  expression 
r  face.     "  I  imderstaud  that,  Mary,"  1  said  ;  "  now  tell 

b  the  rest," 

"It 's  about  MisB  Jenny,  Mr.  The  neighbors  knowed  of 
her  comin',  and  who  brought  her,  all  along  o'  Feeny's  bein' 
roused  up  in  the  night,  and  their  tongues  was  nt  idle,  you 
may  think.  Girls  wanUn'  sewin'  a'n't  to  be  picked  up  in 
the  strates  o'  midnights,  and  though  I  knowed  it  was  bH 
right  because  you  said  so,  it  was  nt  quara,  considerin',  that 
folks  should  talk.  You  may  think  it  'd  make  little  differ- 
ence, anyhow,  among  us  poor  bodies ;  but  we  have  our  car- 
racktere  aa  well  as  our  betters  Well  —  when  tiicy  saw 
Iww  handy  and  stiddy  she  was  at  her  needle,  tliey  seemed 
lo  give  me  the  rights  of  it :  but  now  it 's  alt  t'  other  way, 
along  o'  you  comin'  so  fraiquenlly,  sir, — and  I'm  sure 
you  're  welcome,  ivety  time,  —  and  as  for  me,  I  'm  an  honeit 
woman,  and  nobody  can  say  a  word  fomenst  me,  barrfai* 
they  lie, —  but  things  is  said,  sir,  as  Is  n't  agrayable  to  hiCtf 
Mad  bardlj  dacent  U>  repute-    Uaybe  you  oa  guea  'ci 
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^What!^  I  exclaimed,  ^do  they  chaige  Jane  Berry 
with  being  a  mistress  of  mine  ?  I  suppose  that  is  what 
you  mean.    You  know,  Mary,  that  it  is  a  lie." 

^I  know,  sir,"  she  answered,  '^but  my  word  goes  for 
nothin'  aginst  appairances.  Feenys  takes  my  part,  and 
says  if  it 's  so,  it's  unbeknowns  to  me, — which  would  be 
true  if  the  f  other  thing  was, — but,  in  course,  that  don't 
stop  their  tongues.  You  see,  sir,  I  can't  bring  it  over  my 
heart  to  tell  her, — she 's  a  dacent,  kindly,  lovin' little  body 
as  iver  was ;  but  she  '11  find  it  out  to  her  sorra." 

^  Well,"  said  I,  ^'  rather  than  that  you  and  she  should 
be  annoyed  and  slandered  in  this  way,  I  must  give  up  my 
visits.  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  to  satisfy  those 
fools?" 

^  There  was  somethin'  else  I  had  on  my  mind,  and  there 's 
no  use  o'  makin'  two  bites  at  a  cherry,"  said  she,  with  a 
curious  misapplication  of  the  proverb.  But  her  face  grew 
red  and  her  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper.  I  began  to  fear 
—  absurd  as  the  thought  was  —  that  she  also  had  been 
implicated  in  those  amiable  reports. 

'^  It 's  harder  to  tell,"  she  said  at  last,  wiping  her  face 
with  her  apron,  "but  maybe  you'll  know  what  I  mane, 
without  my  sayin'  too  much.  I  'm  thinkin'  o'  Hugh.  I  've 
seen,  plainly  enough,  that  somethin 's  the  matter  wi'  the 
lad,  iver  since  she  come  into  the  house.  If  he 's  an  honest 
likin'  to  her,  it  is  n't  to  be  thought  that  she  '11  take  up  wi* 
the  likes  o*  him,  —  though  there  a'n't  a  stouter  and  whole- 
somer  boy  o'  his  age  in  New  York,  —  and  if  he  has  h%  it 's 
worse.  He  can't  keep  the  eyes  of  him  off  her,  and  the 
temper  of  him 's  jist  mint  intirely.  Maybe  I  'm  doin' 
wrong,  bearin'  witness  aginst  my  own  boy,  but  if  you  could 
hear  him  swear  sometimes,  sir,  and  grind  his  teeth  in  his 
slape,  as  I  do,  layin'  awake  and  iJiinkin'  what's  to  be 
done  I " 

The  widow's  words  threw  a  quick,  strong  light  on  Hugh's 
behavior.      She  was  keener-sighted  than  I,  and  she  had 
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placed  the  whole  situation  clearly  before  me.  Evidently, 
sbe  relied  upoa  me  to  relieve  both  her  and  Jane  Berry 
from  its  certain  distress,  i\s  possible  danger,  —  and  she  must 
not  be  disappointed. 

"  Alary."  I  Baid,  aAer  a  moment's  reflection,  '^  I  am  so 
surprised  by  all  this  that  I  must  take  time  to  think  it  over. 
You  were  quite  right  to  tell  me,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  will  not  stop  until  the  matter  is  set  right." 

'>  Thank  ye,  sir ! "  she  grateMly  exclaimed.  "  I  knowed 
you  had  the  knowlidge  and  the  willin'  heart." 

Then  she  went  on  down  Sullivan  Street,  whil«  I  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction,  intending  to  go  into  Washington 
Square  and  turn  the  subject  over  in  my  mind,  as  I  h:id 
promised.  I  was  profoundly  vexed,  —  not  that  /  cared  for 
the  suspicions  of  that  Irish  pack,  but  on  Jane  Berry's  ac- 
count Of  course  she  must  leave  Gooseberry  Alley  without 
delay,  and  my  principal  task  was  to  find  a  pretext  for 
removing  her. 

What  was  the  thought  that  suddenly  caused  me  to  stop, 
and  then  hnrried  me  back  the  way  I  came  ?  As  this  is 
to  be  on  impartial  history,  it  must  be  told ;  but  I  can  best 
tell  it  by  relating  what  followed.  Every  detail  of  the  scene 
remans  fresh  and  virid  in  my  memory. 

I  reentered  Gooseberry  jUley,  and  in  another  moment 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Mary  Moloney's  lodgings.  It  was 
Opened,  as  I  expected,  by  Jane  Berry,  and  I  carefiiUy 
closed  it  behind  me  as  I  entered,  lest  any  of  the  Feenys 
might  be  eavesdropping,  Jane  had  taken  her  work  to  the 
window  of  tlie  little  kitchen,  where  Uiore  was  more  light 
of  an  afternoon,  and  briskly  resumed  her  needle  after  ad- 
mitting me.  I  noticed  how  fine  tmd  glossy  her  hur  was 
where  the  light  touched  it 

"  Miiry  's  not  at  home,"  she  said,  us  I  took  a  seat. 

'■  I  know  it.  Jane,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  corns 
to  see  you.     I  met  her  in  the  street" 

I  was  embarrassed  how  to  proceed  further.  She  looked 
up  with  a  wondering  expectancy,  and  forced  me  to  go  on. 
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**  I  hare  heard  someduog.*  I  sud,  ^  vlodi  I  am  ^frajd 
win  be  TezT  disagreeable  news  to  too.  I  would  not  come 
Co  trouMe  jou  with  ic  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  neoesBaiT'.'' 

She  became  so  pale  and  frightened  all  at  onoe  that  I 
saw  what  she  suspected,  and  hastened  to  allaj  her  fears. 

"^  I  know  what  tou  are  thinking  o£  Jane ;  but  it  is  not 
that.  The  woman  has  not  fomid  you  out.  —  naj.  I  am  sore 
she  has  ceased  looking  for  jou  by  this  time*  It  is  some- 
thing which  you  could  not  have  imagined,  —  somethii^ 
which  afiects  myself  as  weD  as  you.  My  visits,  it  seems^ 
hare  been  noticed  by  the  poor,  ^[norant  fiwls  who  live  in 
these  houses,  and  they  can  only  explain  them  in  their  cnm 
coarse  way.  I  see  you  don't  understand  me  yet ;  I  mist 
say,  then,  that  neither  of  us  b  omsidered  as  virtuoos  as 
the  people  think  we  should  be.* 

*-0h,  Mr.  Godfrey!"  she  cried,  "and  I've  brought  this 
on  you !  I  'm  sure  it  must  have  been  Mair  who  told  joo ; 
she  has  n't  seemed  to  me  like  the  same  woman  for  a  week 
past  but  I  thought  she  might  have  troubles  of  her  own. 
I  felt  that  something  was  n*t  right,  but  I  never  thought  of 
that !     She  don*t  believe  it  surely  ?  ** 

^  She  does  not**  I  said  ;  **  but  this  wicked  gossip  spares 
her  none  the  more  for  that  She  is  a  good,  kind-hearted 
woman,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  on  account  of  it." 

"No.,  no,  —  I  *d  rather  tell  her  everything;  but,  then, 
it  would  n't  help,  after  all.  I  ought  n*t  to  stay  here  since 
the  story  is  believed  ;  what  can  I  do,  if  I  leave  ?  " 

*•  Make  the  storj-  true,"  I  said. 

Yes,  those  were  my  very  words.  What  wonder  if  she 
did  not  understand  them,  —  if  her  look  of  innocent  bewfl- 
dennent  caused  my  wanton  eyes  to  drop,  and  a  sting  of  re« 
morsefiil  shame  to  strike  through  my  heart  ?  They  were 
said,  however,  and  could  not  be  recalled,  and  I  saw  that  her 
mind,  in  another  moment  would  comprehend  their  mean- 
ing. So  I  crushed  down  the  rising  protest  of  my  better 
sel^  and  repeated,  — 
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"  Klake  the  story  true.  If  we  try  to  be  good,  we  get  no 
credit  for  it,  and  it  is  no  worse  to  be  what  they  say  we  are 
than  to  have  them  believe  so." 

She  still  looked  at  me  incredulously,  tliough  the  color 
was  deepening  on  her  cheek  and  creeping  down  over  her 
slender  throaL  "  Mr.  Godfrey,"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  low, 
fluttering  voice, "  you  are  not  saying  what  you  really  think  ?" 

"  It  is  true  ! "  1  exclaimed.  "  Look  at  the  thing  yourself; 
your  life  is  ruiued,  and  so  is  nilne.  Everything  goes  wrong 
with  me,  —  doing  right  has  brought  me  nothing  but  mis- 
fortune. You  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  yet  the 
villain  who  ruined  you  is  a  respectable  member  of  socie^, 
no  doubt,  while  ffou  are  condenmed  as  long  as  you  live. 
You  see  how  unjust  is  tlie  judgment  of  the  world,  —  at  any 
rate,  /  do,  and  I  have  ceased  to  care  for  it.  K  we  unite 
our  lives,  we  may  be  some  comfort  to  eacfa  other.  I  can 
make  enough  money  to  keep  you  from  want,  and  that  b 
probably  all  you  would  ever  have,  if  your  friends  were  to 
take  you  bnck  again.  You  may  be  sure,  also,  that  I  would 
be  botli  kind  and  feithful." 

The  poor  girl  changed  color  rejiealedly  while  I  was  ut- 
tering these  cruel  words.  I  thought  she  was  deliberating 
whether  to  accept  my  proposition ;  but  her  heart,  shallow 
as  were  its  emotions,  was  still  too  deep  for  my  vision  to 
&thom.  She  was  too  agitated  to  speak  ;  her  lips  moved 
to  inaudible  words,  and  her  eyes  looked  an  unintelligible 
question.  I  stooped  down  and  took  her  band :  it  was 
trembling,  and  she  drew  it  gently  out  of  my  grasp-  But  the 
words  were  again  repeated,  and  this  time  I  heard  them,  — 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?  " 

I  felt,  by  a  sudden  flash  of  instiDct,  all  tliat  the  question 
implied.  In  that  moment,  I  became  the  arbiter  of  her  fate- 
There  was  an  instant's  powerful  struggle  between  the  Truth 
and  the  Lie  ;  but,  thank  God,  I  was  not  yet  wholly  debased. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  will  not  deceive  you,  Jane.  I  do  not 
love  you.     Love  I    I  have  had  enough  of  loving.    Yes,— 
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you  may  know  the  whole  truth  ;  I  love  as  you  do,  - 
who  is  lost  to  ue,  and  through  no  fault  of  mine.     What  is 
left  to  me,  —  to  either  of  us  ? " 

Slie  had  covered  her  face  with  lier  hands,  and  was  weep- 
ing passionately.  I  knew  for  whom  her  tears  were  shed, 
and  how  unavailiugly,  —  but  her  grief  was  less  than  mine, 
by  as  much  as  the  difference  in  tlie  depth  of  our  natures. 
I  felt  no  movement  of  pity  for  her,  because  I  had  ceased  to 
feel  it  for  myself. 

I  waited  until  her  sobs  ceased,  and  then  took  her  hand 
again.  "  Come,  Jane,"  I  said,  "  it  does  no  good  to  re- 
member bim.  I,  too,  will  try  to  forget  her  who  has  cast 
me  off,  and  perhaps  you  and  I  may  come  to  love  each  other 
after  a  while.  But  we  need  n't  make  any  pretence  in  the 
tiegiiining,  because  we  both  know  better." 

Again  she  releaficd  her  hand,  but  this  time  with  a  quick, 
impulsive  motion.  She  rose  from  her  seat  and  retreated 
a  step  from  me.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes 
wide  with  a  new  and  unexpected  expression.  "  Don't  say 
anything  more,  Mr.  Godfrey  ! "  she  cried ;  "  I  am  afraid  of 
you  I  Oh,  is  all  the  good  you've  done  for  me  to  go  for  noth- 
ing ?  I  'U  never  believe  this  was  In  your  mind  when  you 
picked  me  up,  and  set  me  on  my  foet,  and  put  me  in  the 
right  way  again.  I  've  been  praying  God  every  night  to 
bless  you ;  you  seemed  to  me  almost  like  one  of  His  an- 
geK  ^nd  it 's  dreadful  to  see  the  Bad  Spirit  looking  out  of 
your  eyes,  and  putting  words  into  your  mouth.  I  don't 
complain  because  what  you  've  said  to  me  hurts  me ;  I  Ve 
no  right  to  expect  anything  else, —  but  it 's  because  you '«« 
said  it  Oh,  Mr.  Godfrey,  don't  say  that  it 's  my  fault.  — 
that  helping  me  has  put  such  things  into  your  head  ;  please, 
don't  say  that !     It  would  be  the  worst  punishment  of  all  I " 

The  intensity  of  tier  face,  the  piercing  earnestness  of  her 
voice  and  words,  struck  me  dumb.  It  came  to  my  car  like 
the  cry  of  a  soul  in  agouy.  and  I  saw  that  I  hnd  here  io- 
deed  blasphemously  tampered  with  a  soul's  immortal  inter- 
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by  ffhicb  I  had  endeavored  to  per- 

dust  before  the  simple  protest  of  her 

unskilled  in  the  tactics  of  vice  to  renew 

had  I  been  unprincipled  enough  to  desire 

ith,  I  stood  humiliated  before  her,  sensible 

fact  that  she  would  never  more  respect  nie.     T 

«□  Angel  to  her  artless  fancy ;  henceforth  I  should 

ated  for  an  answer  to  her  last  question,  and  what 

ibrt  there  might  be  in  my  reply  she  should  have. 

'  I  said,  "  you  are  not  accountable  for  what  I  have 

saying.     You  are  far  better  than  I  am.     I  was  honeat 

trying  to  help  you,  —  this  was  not  in  my  mind,  —  but  I 

I't  answer  for  myself  any  longer.     You  are  right  to  be 

■fraid  of  me  :  I  will  go  ! " 

I  turned  as  I  said  these  words,  and  left  the  room.  As 
1  fiimg  the  door  behind  me,  I  saw  her  standing  by  the  win- 
dow, with  her  eyes  following  me.  I  fancied,  also,  that  I 
'Ward  her  once  more  utter  my  name,  but,  even  if  it  were 
true,  I  was  in  no  mood  to  prolong  the  interview.  As  I 
opened  the  outer  door  hiu^tily,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mrs, 
Feeny  dodging  into  the  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  pos- 

On  my  way  down  Sullivan  Street  I  remembered  that  I 
Elad  done  nothing  towards  relieving  Mary  Moloney  of  her 
ttrouble.  But  I  soon  dismissed  the  subject  from  my  mind, 
Msolved  to  let  the  two  women  settle  it  between  themselves. 
Once  in  my  room,  I  wrote  a  venomous  sketch  for  the  next 
number  of  the  OracU,  and  passed  my  evening,  as  usual,  at 
tiie  Ichneumon. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  bells  reminded  me  that  it  was 
bristmas  mom ;  I  had  forgotten  the  day.  I  threw  open 
jay  window,  and  listened  to  the  musical  clang,  which  came 
^  mj  ears,  crisp  and  sweet,  through  the  frosty  air.  Hav- 
ing now  more  time  at  my  disposal  I  had  resumed  my  Ger- 
studies,  and  the  lines  of  Faust  returned  to  my  mind, — 
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Id  see  jou  between  whiles;* — but,  sajs  sbe, '  It 'g  bent  you 
don't  come,'  and  '  I  '11  always  know  where  to  find  you,'  and 
so  she  weut  off.  Sure  my  heart  ached  wi"  the  thought  of 
her,  and  it 's  ached  since,  along  o'  Hugh.  He  won't  be- 
lieve I  dunno  where  she  is,  and  glowers  at  ine  like  a'wild 
baste,  and  stays  away  o'  niglits,  till  I  'm  fearful,  when 
there  's  the  liust  noise  in  the  bouse,  it  may  be  his  blessed 
body  brought  home  on  a  board." 

I  noticed,  now,  the  haggard,  anxious  expresMon  of  the 
Irishwoman's  face,  and  tried  to  encourage  her  with  the  as- 
surance tliat  Hugh  was  but  a  boy,  and  would  soon  forget 
his  disappointment  But  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
sighed,  and  there  was  a  memory  of  Hugh's  father  in  her 
fixed  eyes. 

Aiter  she  had  left  the  room,  I  picked  ap  and  inspected 
tlie  present  It  was  of  plain,  soher-colored  material,  but 
very  neatly  and  carefully  made.  I  turned  out  the  pockets 
and  examined  the  lining,  hoping  to  find  some  note  or  to- 
ken conveying  a  parting  message.  There  was  nothing, 
end  atier  &  few  inquiries,  made  to  satisfy  my  remaining 
fragment  of  a  conscience,  1  gave  up  the  search  for  Jane 
Berry. 

During  the  holiday  week  another  incident  occurred, — 
trifling  in  itself,  but  it  excited  a  temporary  interest  in  my 
mind.  I  had  possession  of  one  of  the  OraeW*  possea  to 
the  Opera,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  performance  was  slowly 
sur^ng  out  through  the  lobby,  with  the  departing  crowd, 
when  a  familiar  femalo  voice,  just  in  front  of  me,  said, — 

"  But  you  men  are  such  flatterers,  —  all  of  you." 

"  Present  company  excepted,"  replied  another  familiar 
voice,  with  a  coarse,  silly  laugh. 

If  the  thick  coils  of  black  hair,  dropping  pomegranate 
blossoms,  had  not  revealed  to  me  the  lady,  the  flirt  of  a 
scarlet  fan  over  her  olive  shoulder  made  the  recognition 
sure.  It  was  Miss  I^vi,  of  course,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
—  could  1  believe  my  eyes?  —  Mr.  Tracy  Floyd.     I  kept 
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as  close  U>  the  pair  ns  possible,  without  ruDning  the  risk 
of  being  recognized,  and  cocked  my  ear  to  entrap  more  of 
their  conversation.  Eavesdropping  in  a  crowd,  I  tielieve, 
is  not  dishonorable. 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  music,  under  the  guidance  of 
such  an  exquisite  taste  as  youn,"  remarked  Miss  Levi. 

"Ah,  you  think  I  know  something  about  it,  then  ? "  siud 
her  companion.  "Deuced  glad  to  hear  iti  Bell  always 
used  to  snub  me, —  but  a  fellow  may  know  as  much  as  other 
people,  without  trying  to  show  off  all  the  time." 

"  Certainly ;  that  is  my  idea  of  what  a  gentleman  should 
be,  —  but  how  few  such  we  meet!"  Her  voice  was  low 
and  insinuating,  and  the  pomegranate  blossoms  bent 
towards  his  shoulder.  I  knew,  as  well  as  if  I  had  stood 
before  them,  that  all  the  power  of  her  eyes  was  thrown 
upon  his  face.  I  could  see  the  bit  of  his  neck  behind  his 
whisker  grow  red  with  pleasure,  as  he  straightened  his 
head  and  stroked  his  moustache. 

There  was  a  puff  of  cold  air  from  the  outer  door,  and 
she  drew  up  the  hood  of  her  cloak.  Somehow,  it  would 
catch  in  the  wilderness  of  hair  and  flowers,  and  his  assist- 
ance was  required  to  adjust  it  to  her  head.  Then  they 
scuttled  into  the  street,  in  a  high  state  of  mutual  good- 
humor. 

Is  it  possible,  I  asked  myself,  that  he  has  been  caught  in 
the  trap  he  laid  for  me?    If  so,  I  can  offiird  to  foigive  him 
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CHAPTEE  XXXm. 


WmcH   SHOWS   WHAT  I   BECAUK. 

The  reader  may  suppose  that  the  part  of  mj  history 
moat  difficult  to  reiute  has  already  been  written.  Tf  so, 
he  is  mistaiten.  It  is  easier  to  speak  of  an  evil  impulse 
which  has  been  frustrated,  than  of  a  more  venial  fault  which 
has  actually  been  committed.  Nay,  I  will  go  further,  and 
state  a  fact  which  seems  both  inconsistent  and  unjuat,  — 
that  the  degree  of  our  repentance  for  our  sins  is  nut  meas- 
ured by  the  entent  to  which  they  violate  our  own  accepted 
standard  of  morals.  An  act  which  springs  from  some  sug- 
gestion of  cowardly  meanness  by  wluch  we  may  be  sur- 
prised, oflcn  troubles  us  far  more  than  on  act  due  to  bold, 
rampant,  selfish  appetite,  though  the  consequences  of  the 
latter  may  be,  beyond  comparison,  more  unfortimate  to 
ourselves  and  to  others.  There  is  in  most  men  an  abstract 
idea  of  manhood,  —  whether  natural  or  convendonal  I  will 
not  here  discuss,  —  wliich  has  its  separate  conscience, 
generally,  but  not  always  working  side  by  side  with  the 
reli^ous  principle.  There  are  fortunate  beings  in  whom 
the  circumstances  of  life  have  never  separated  these  dis- 
tinct elements,  — and  such,  alas  1  will  not  understand  me. 
Perhaps  the  record  I  now  set  down  ^;ninst  myself  will 
make  the  matter  more  intelligible. 

My  circle  of  associates  having  become  gradually  nar- 
rowed down  to  Brandagee  and  his  Oracular  corps,  with 
a  few  otlier  habituit  of  the  Ichneumon,  who  were  not 
connected  with  the  paper,  —  Swansford  being  almost  the 
only  old  fHend  whom  I  cared  to  meet,  —  my  life  naturally 
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took  on,  more  and  more,  a  reckless,  vagabondizing  char- 
acter. The  want  of  a  basis  of  Faith,  Patience,  and  Reso- 
lution, expressed  itself  in  the  commonest  details  of  daily 
life.  Mrs.  De  Peyster's  respectable  dinner  company  bored 
me  to  death ;  even  the  dishes  wore  the  conunonplace 
aspect  of  wholesome,  insipid  propriety.  My  stomach,  like 
my  brain,  craved  variety,  piquancy,  and  excitement ;  health 
was  a  secondary  consideration.  I  ceased  to  make  any 
computation  of  my  earnings  and  to  guage  my  expenses 
accordingly.  One  day  I  would  invite  Brandagee  or  Smith- 
ers  to  some  restaurant  with  a  foreign  carte  and  a  list  of 
cheap  wines,  and  the  next,  perhaps,  content  myself  with  a 
lunch  of  black  bread,  Limbui^  cheese,  and  lager-beer.  So 
long  as  I  had  company,  the  hours  passed  away  rapidly, 
and  with  a  careless,  rollicking  sense  of  enjoyment,  but  I 
shrank  from  being  left  face  to  face  with  the  emptiness 
of  my  life. 

With  regard  to  my  support,  I  was  sufficiently  assured. 
The  ten  weekly  dollars  of  G.  Jenks  were  punctually  forth- 
coming, since  the  taste  for  scrappy,  make-believe  philoso- 
phy had  not  yet  abated,  and  I  also  took  to  writing  bilious, 
semi-mysterious  stories,  after  the  manner  of  Hoffman. 
The  prospects  of  the  Oracle  were  variable  for  the  first 
few  weeks:  it  attracted  enough  attention  to  keep  up  our 
hopes,  and  paid  poorly  enough  to  disappoint  them.  But, 
in  one  way  or  another,  my  income  averaged  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week,  all  of  which  went  as  fast  as  it  came. 
When  there  was  a  temporary  falling-off,  Miles  was  ready 
enough  to  give  me  credit, — an  accommodation  which  I 
found  so  convenient  and  used  so  frequently  that  there 
soon  came  a  day  when  the  very  slender  hoard  I  had 
spared  was  exhausted,  and  my  bill  for  a  fortnight's  board 
in  Bleecker  Street  still  unpaid. 

The  evening  on  which  I  made  this  discovery,  there  hap- 
pened  to  be  an  unusually  large  and  jovial  party  in  the 
Cave.    I  was  in  little  humor  for  festivity :  the  recollection 
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3frs.  De  Peyster's  keen,  suspicious  glance,  as  she  passed 
me  on  the  stairs  that  afternoon,  made  nie  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable, and  1  resolved  to  deny  myself  some  indulgences 
which  had  grown  to  be  almost  indispensable,  rather  than 
encounter  it  a  second  time.  Hitherto  I  had  played  some- 
thing of  an  ostentatious  part  among  my  comrades, —  had 
been  congratulated  on  the  evidences  of  my  success,  —  and 
it  was  bard  to  confess  that  the  part  was  now  played  out. 
and  the  sham  velvet  and  tinsel  spangles  laid  a»de.  I  slunk 
into  a  comer  and  tried  to  appear  occupied  with  a  news- 
paper ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  Brandagee  scented  my 
depression. 

"Hallo.  Gtodfrey,  what's  the  matter?"  he  cried,  slap- 
ping me  on  the  shoulder.  "  Ha !  do  I  read  the  signs 
aright  ?    Thou  hast  met  the  Dweller  of  the  Threshold  ! " 

I  did  not  care  to  bandy  burlesque  expressions  with  him, 
and  was  too  listless  to  defend  myself  from  his  probing  eye ; 
so  I  took  hini  aside  and  told  him  my  (UfRculty. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  lie,  "  you  are  too  innocent  for  this  world. 
If  I  had  the  money  I  'd  lend  it  to  you  at  once,  since  you  're 
BO  eager  to  feed  the  vultures ;  but  T  had  the  devil's  own 
luck  at  vingt-et-un  last  night.  Go  to  Jenks  or  Babcock, 
and  get  an  advance ;  it 's  what  every  fellow  is  forced  to  do 
sometimes.  Meanwhile,  Sfiles  will  chalk  your  back  for  all 
you  want  to-night.  Come,  don't  spoil  the  fim :  that  idea 
we  developed  la^  week  was  worth  a  hundred  dollars,  Bab- 
cock says.  Two  or  three  more  such,  and  the  Oracle  is  a 
made  paper," 

The  "idea"  of  which  he  spoke  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  minute  description  of  the  costumes  of  ^^rious 
ladies  at  a  grand  private  ball  in  Fifth  Avenue,  to  which 
Brandagee  had  procured  an  invitation.  It  was  written 
with  a  great  apparent  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  a 
reference  to  the  dresses  of  ihe  Indies  of  the  Parifdan 
noblesse,  in  a  style  breathing  at  once  flattery  and  admo- 
nitiOR.    "  You  have  done  very  well,  this  time,"  it  seemed 
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to  say,  '^  but  take  care,  —  I  know  all  about  it,  and  am  oa 
the  look  out  for  mistakes."  Its  publk»tkm  was  followed 
by  greatly  increased  orders  for  The  Oracle  fix>m  up-town 
bookstores  and  newspaper  stands.  The  musical  criticisms, 
though  much  more  cleverly  done,  faOed  to  make  anything^ 
like  an  equal  sensation. 

I  succumbed  to  Brandagee's  mingled  raillery  and  per- 
suasion, and  entered  my  name  on  Miles's  books.  The 
circle  joyfiilly  opened  to  receive  me,  and  in  five  minutes 

—  so  powerful  is  the  magnetism  of  such  company  —  no 
one  was  gayer  and  more  reckless  than  L  We  fell  into 
discussing  new  devices  for  attracting  attention  to  the  paper, 

—  some  serious,  some  ironical,  but  all  more  or  less  shrewd 
and  hiunorous.  In  feet,  I  have  often  thought,  since  those 
days,  that  a  keen,  wide-awake,  practical  man  might  have 
found,  almost  any  evening,  the  germ  of  a  successful  enter- 
prise among  the  random  suggestions  and  speculations 
which  we  threw  together. 

"  One  thing  is  wanting  yet,"  said  Smithers,  "  and  I  'm 
a  little  surprised  that  it  has  n't  occurred  to  you,  Bran- 
dagee." 

"  Speak,  Behemoth  ! "  exclaimed  the  latter. 

"  Abuse.  Not  in  a  general  way,  —  but  personal.  Take 
some  well-known  individual,  —  merchant,  author,  artist,  pol- 
itician,—  it  makes  no  difference,  —  and  prick  him  deep 
enough  to  make  him  cry  out  His  enemies  will  all  want 
to  read  the  attack,  in  order  to  enjoy  it,  and  his  friends,  out 
of  a  sympathetic  curiosity.  Men  are  made  fools  through 
the  morbid  sensitiveness  which  follows  culture ;  their  epi- 
dermis is  as  thin  as  the  lining  of  an  egg-shell.  Take 
the  strong,  working-classes  with  their  tanned,  leathery 
hide  " 

"  Stop,  there ! "  Brandagee  interrupted.  "  I  'vc  got  your 
suggestion,  and  we  can  dispense  with  your  'longshoremen. 
I  have  thought  of  the  matter,  but  Babcock  is  fidgety. 
One's  pen  must  be  spUt  to  a  hair,  in  order  to  sting  and 
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le  just  up  to  the  edge  of  a  personal  a&sault  ur  a  UW 
suit,  and  not  go  ovur  the  line.  I  'd  like  to  see  you  try  It, 
Smithers,  with  a  nib  as  broad  aa  your  loot.  I  rather  tliiiifc 
you  'd  have  a  chance  of  finding  out  the  thickness  of  your 

Nevertheless,  it  was  tlie  general  opinion  tlmt  the  propo- 
sition was  worth  considering.  Sevenil  individuals  even 
were  suggested  aa  appropriate  subjects,  but  on  Brandagee 
hinting  that  the  suggester  should  first  Uy  liis  hand,  ttie 
cuthusiasm  cooled  very  suddenly.  Finally,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  tlie  plan  in  reserve. 

"  Ilut,"  said  Bnuidagee,  "*  we  must  fix  on  some  expedient 
Heavens  and  eartli !  in  all  our  inventive  talent  exhausted  ? 
We  might  find  a  new  poet,  of  wonderful  promise,  or  a 
pert  female  correspondent,  with  an  alliterative  horticultural 
name,  such  as  Helen  Honeysuckle  or  Belinda  Boneset,  but 
I  don't  know  which  of  you  could  keep  up  the  part  suc- 
cessfully, and  my  Imuds  are  full.  Then  we  must  have  d 
department  of  "  Answers  to  CorrespondenU,"  at  least  two 
columns  long ;  replies  to  imaginary  queries  on  every  sub- 
ject under  the  Zodiac, —  love,  medicine,  history,  eclipses, 
cookery,  Marie  Stuart,  and  Billy  Patterson.  You  fellowa 
might  do  that  while  you  are  loafing  here.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  world  easier  to  do,  as  for  instance:  '  Bosatie,  —  If 
the  young  gentleniaQ,  afler  picking  up  your  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, put  it  into  his  own  pocket  instead  of  returning 
it  to  you,  we  should  interpret  the  act  as  n  sign  of  attach- 
aient.  Should  you  desire  a  further  test,  ask  hJm  for  it, 
and  if  he  blushes,  he  is  yours.' " 

This  suggestion  mel  with  great  applause.  We  all  went 
to  work,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  concocted  a  number 
of  answers.  The  reporter  of  the  Avenger,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  manufacture  correspondence  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  was  called  u|)on  to  write  letters  from  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  describing  the  sensation  which  the  Orach 
had  produced  in  those  cities ;  and  by  nudnight,  at  wluoh 
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boor  the  tttaoajiten  of  iba  Cave  ma  vmaaXlj  0|»qiM^  aad 
the  tonguea  of  aome  of  its  occupanti  incohereo^  ws  wen 
■11  aasored  of  tiie  speedy  triumph  of  our  scheme. 

I  woke  Ute  next  moming  to  an  uncomfortable  aenae  of 
iBj  emp^  pochets.  The  exdtement  of  the  previous  eren^ 
ii^  was  followed  b;  a  corresponding  dqiression,  and  I  had 
so  courage  to  &ce  Mrs.  De  Peyster.  I  did  not  go  down  to 
breakfast,  but  waited  unti]  I  felt  sure  that  she  would  be 
occupied  by  the  supervinon  of  her  household,  and  then 
quietly  slipped  out  of  the  house. 

There  was  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  Brandagee's  hint 
and  sdidt  an  advance  firom  either  Mr.  Babcock  or  Hr. 
Jenks.  Ilie  fonner  gentleman  being  the  more  cultivated 
of  the  two,  although  I  had  had  but  little  personal  interooune 
with  him,  he  received  my  first  vist  I  profibred  my  i^ 
quest  with  a  disgusting  presentiment  that  it  would  be  r»- 
fiued,  —  and  the  event  proved  that  I  was  correcL  It  would 
be  a  violation  of  his  buBiness-habils,  he  said :  still,  if  I 
were  in  immediate  want  of  the  sum,  he  might  make  an 
exception,  if  Mr.  Brandagee  had  not  just  obtained  an  ad- 
vance of  fiAy  doUars  1  Since  the  paper  could  not  yet  be 
consdered  firmly  established,  he  did  not  feel  himself  justi- 
fied in  anticipating  the  outlay  to  any  further  extent. 

I  now  wended  my  way  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Jenks,  and, 
knowing  the  man,  put  on  a  bolder  face.  It  was  not  pleasant 
to  ask  a  favor  of  him,  but  I  could  oSer  him  security  in  the 
shape  of  articles  ;  it  would  be  ^mply  anticipating  the  sums 
which  would  afterwards  be  due.  After  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation,  he  consented,  and  I  thus  regained  my  good 
standing  with  Mrs.  De  Peyster,  by  cutting  off  a  part  of 
my  future  income.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  had  laid 
the  basis  of  a  new  account  with  Miles,  and  thus  commenced 
a  see-saw  of  debt  which  kept  me  in  continual  agitation. 
When  I  was  up  on  one  side,  I  was  down  on  the  other,  and 
each  payment  umply  shifted  my  position.  The  disagreeable 
iM>Te%  of  &e  eqmieoce  socm  wore  ofi|  and  the  shifts  and 
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manceuvres  which  at  first  were  so  repulsive  became  eIl<lu^ 
able  &om  habit.  When,  aAer  days  of  incessant  wony, 
money  came  into  my  hunds,  I  could  not  deny  myself  s< 
coveted  indulgence  as  a  compensation.  The  former  justi 
lied  the  latt«r,  and  the  latter  brought  the  former  again  into 
play. 

I  became,  after  a  time,  subject  to  extreme  fluctuations 
of  feeling.  In  moments  of  excitement,  I  experienced  an 
exaltation  of  spirits,  in  which  my  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments ceased  to  exist.  I  whs  elevated  above  the  judgment 
of  my  fellow-men ;  I  had  course  to  kick  ai^e  tlic  tram- 
luels  which  inclosed  them,  and  to  taste  a  freedom  which 
tliey  were  incompetent  to  enjoy.  This  condition  was  a 
substitute  for  happiness,  which  I  mistook  for  the  genuine 
article ;  I  clung  to  it  despenitcly  when  I  felt  the  light  fading 
and  the  colors  growing  dull,  and  the  gray,  blank  fog  drop- 
ping down  from  the  sky.  Then  succeeded  the  state  of 
aimless  apathy,  when  my  days  seemed  weighted  with  a 
weariness  beyond  my  strength  to  bear,  I  could  not  fill  the 
void  space  in  my  heart,  once  glowing  with  the  security  of 
Faith  and  the  brightness  of  Love.  I  spread  niy  coveted 
sense  of  Freedom  over  the  gulf,  but  it  would  not  be  hidden  ; 
1  dropped  into  it  every  indulged  delight  of  appetite,  only 
to  hear  a  hollower  clang.  My  principal  satisfaction  —  or 
what  seemed  such — was  in  the  belief  that  other  men 
differed  from  myself  only  in  hypocrisy,  —  outwardly  ap- 
pearing to  obey  laws  they  scoffed,  and  carefully  concealing 
their  secret  trespasses. 

But  little  more  than  two  months  had  elapsed  before  I 
was  forced  into  the  conviction  that  my  prospects  were  be- 
coming precarious.  The  sales  of  the  Oracle  began  to  fall 
olfj  the  paper  was  diminished  in  size,  in  order  to  reduce 
expenses,  while  professing  (editorially)  to  be  swimming 
along  on  a  flood-tide  of  success,  and  the  remuneration  fur 
my  articles  not  only  diminbhed  in  proportion,  but  was  re- 
luctantly paid.     Ttie  final  resource  of  personal  abuse  had 


I  potRao^  dnit  amd  mjttAti.  artides  into  my  pocfeo^ 
iDd  ksttag  the  rat  of  ay  eOeOi  bchud,  ■dkeA  im^ 
TlwTC  WM  a  rabenUe  attic,  iDiaenbl}- famialKd,  in  Cntbj 
Street,  not  for  from  the  Idioeamoii,  lo  be  had  for  fire  dol- 
lan  &  iDoalli.  paid  in  adnmoe.  This  was  clunp  eniN^h, 
pmvided  I  couU  laise  the  five  doDara.  I  remembered  1115 
loan  of  Uiat  ainount  to  Braod^ee,  and  asked  him  to  return 
iL 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  be,  "  I  thought  you  understood 
that  I  never  pay  a  loan.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  coatrfr 
diet  my  principle*  in  that  way." 

"  Tben,~  toid  I,  "  lend  me  the  same  amouuL" 

"  All,  yiiu  put  the  matter  in  a  more  sen^ble  form.  I H 
lend  you  five,  or  five  hundred,  as  soon  as  I  get  it ;  but  be- 
hold I " 

f{e  turned  hii  pockets  inside  out 

I  jilaiiily  told  him  what  I  had  done,  and  that  I  was  now 
without  a  penny  to  buy  a  meal  or  pay  for  a  lodging. 

"  That  's  rather  a  bore,"  siud  he,  coolly,  "  the  first  time 
)ou  try  it  —  but  one  gets  used  to  it,  lilte  anj-thing  else. 
It  ■»  a  itewMinirig  tliat  will  do  you  no  hann,  Godfrey  ;  I  've 
bMn  ground  in  that  miU  a  do»n  times,  I  presume.    It 
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muse  you  to  hear  of  some  of  the  dodges  I  Ve  been 
up  to.     Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  that  time  in  Rome?  " 

I  would  not  stop  to  hear  his  story,  but  lell  in  ,i  high  state 
of  exasperation.  There  ,remtuned  one  friend,  who  would 
help  me  if  he  could,  though  he  straitened  himself  thereby. 
I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  weeks,  and  felt,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  a  good  deal  of  shame  at  seeking  him  now  only  to  make 
use  of  him.  I  hurried  across  to  Hester  Street,  and  was 
bout  to  ring  the  bell  at  Mrs.  Ter/s  door  when  it  opened 
and  he  came  out.  I  was  shocked  to  see  how  his  eyes  had 
sunk  and  how  hollow  and  transparent  his  cheeks  had  grown ; 
but  something  of  the  old  brightness  returned  when  he  saw 
me,  and  his  voice  had  the  old  tone  as  he  said,  — 

"  I  was  afraid  jou  had  forgotten  me,  Godfrey." 

"  I  have  only  been  busy,  Swansford,  but  I  mean  to  make 
up  for  my  neglect.  You  'II  think  I  take  a  strange  way  of 
doing  it  to-day,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  come  for  help." 

"  And  you  so  much  stronger  than  I  ?  " 

"  Not  half  so  strong,  Swansfbrd.  Here,  in  this  pocket 
over  the  heart,  and  in  all  the  others,  animadon  is  suspended. 
Can  you  lend  me  ten  dollars  for  a  day  or  two  ?  " 

I  had  known  of  his  more  than  once  sending  that  amount 
to  hb  mother  or  sister,  and  supposed  that  he  might  havo 
it  on  hand.  The  delay  of  a  day  or  two,  until  I  should  re- 
pay him,  would  make  little  difierence. 

"  I  can,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  but  it  will 
take  about  al!  I  have.  However,  I  can  get  along  for  two 
laj-s  —  or  three  —  without  it  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
unfortunate,  Godfrey?" 

Swansford  had  thought  me  wrong  in  giving  up  my  situa- 
tion in  the  Wonder  office,  and  all  my  assurances  of  plentiAd 
earnings  aflerwards  had  not  reconciled  him  to  the  step. 
My  present  application  seemed  to  justify  his  doubt,  mid 
this  thought,  I  fancied,  prompted  his  question.  Not  yet, 
however,  could  I  confess  to  him  —  since  I  stubbonily  re- 
fused to  confess  to  myself —  the  mistake  I  bad  ntuk. 
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•  day  or  two  I  ttaU  be  aQ  i%^  ■pn^' 

Dm- old  &Do«— bow  (cfieved  he  locked!  I  biod 
yoiiMle  layelC  lor  hit  aoke^  tliat  I  bsdcfiokeB  die  tra 
■kd,  mdrod,  *.  little  eflbrt  pbced  mj  rondilioB  m  *  an 
les  ^oooij  iigbt.  iSj  expeaaes  I  reMOtd,wo«ld  ngw  l»  I 
reduced  to  the  mhiiMiaB ;  half  tbe  sum  woold  pro  ■• 
lodgmg  fi>r  a  idohA,  and  the  lemuniBg  half  woidd  snppljr 
■ae  <^  taod  Sx  a  £»t&ight,  id  wluch  time  I  ooidd  earn, 
DOtOoljeiKn^  to  repaj^  the  kna  bat  to  relieve  me  fmn  ifae 
neoean^  of  making  another.  It  would  be  nwewnrj,  boiF- 
erer,  to  gire  up  in;  dissipated  way  of  life,  and  this  I  nita- 
oualf  resolved  to  do  —  for  a  few  weeks. 

gwansTord  was  on  his  way  to  give  a  muac-lesson  in  Rut- 
gen  Street,  but  lirst  went  back  to  his  room  to  get  the  mooef. 
I  accnrnpaoied  him,  and  could  not  help  noticing  how  ex- 
hausted he  appeared  after  mountiDg  the  last  flight  of  Gtepa. 
He  dropped  into  a  chair,  panting ;  then,  seeing  tnj  aiudoas 
kwk,  iaid  in  a  feeble  voice,  — 

"  It  "s  nothing,  Godfrey.  I  've  been  working  a  little  too 
hard  thb  winter.  The  symphony,  you  know,  —  it  'a  nearly 
finished,  and  I  can't  rest,  now,  imlJl  I  've  written  the  last  bar. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  play  it  to  you." 

"  You  shall  let  me  have  the  whole  of  it,  Swanafori 
And  1 11  bring  Brandagee,  who  must  write  an  article  about 
it.  He  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  something  new,  and  no- 
body better  understands  how  to  make  a  sensation.  You  11 
be  a  famous  man  before  you  're  six  months  older  ! " 

A  quick,  bright  spark  flashed  from  his  eyes,  but  instantly 
fuded,  leaving  a  faint,  sad  smile  behind  it  He  sighed  and 
murmured  to  himself,  "  I  don't  know."  Then  he  gave  me 
the  money.  I  felt  my  hand  trembling  as  I  took  it,  but  this 
might  have  been  the  fiuntness  of  hunger.  I  had  eaten 
notlitng  for  twenty-four  hours. 

On  reaching  the  Bowery,  I  went  into  the  firet  cellar  and 
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Strengthened  myself  with  a  beafsteak  and  a  bollie  of  ale. 
Then  I  secured  the  attic  for  a  month,  purchased  writing 
materiaJs  and  sat  down  with  tlie  linn  resolution  to  complete 
a  sensational  story  before  allowing  myself  a  moment's  pause, 
except  for  sleep.  It  was  a  dark,  raw  day  of  early  March  ; 
there  wns  no  fire  in  the  shabby  room,  and  the  dull  daylight 
became  almost  dusk  after  passing  through  the  unwashed 
pitnes.  I  had  no  table,  but  the  rickety  wash-sland  would 
answer  the  purpose,  and  there  was  a  single  wooden  chair. 
The  meat  and  drink  had  wanned  me,  and  thus,  with  my 
over-coat  on  mj  back,  and  the  ragged  bed-quilt,  breaking 
out  in  spots  of  cotton  eruption,  over  my  knees,  I  conuitenced 
the  work  with  a  tolerable  stock  of  courage.  My  subject 
was  of  the  ghastly  order,  and  admitted  of  an  extravagant 
treatment,  for  which  I  was  in  the  most  congenial  mood. 
Page  after  pnge  of  manuscript  was  written  and  cast  aside, 
until  tlie  pen  dropped  from  my  benumbed  fingers,  and  the 
chill  from  jny  icy  feet  crept  up  my  legs  and  sent  shudders 
thnugh  my  body. 

It  was  now  dusk  outside,  and  would  soon  be  darkness 
within,  llie  sense  of  ray  forlorn,  wretched  condition  re- 
turned upon  me,  and  tlie  image  of  the  Cave,  witli  its  com- 
fortable warmth  and  its  supply  of  mental  and  physical 
stimulus,  came  to  tempt  me  away.  But  no,  for  Swanaford's 
sake  I  would  renounce  even  this  indulgence.  I  would  go 
out  and  walk  the  streets,  to  thaw  my  frozen  blood,  and  ar- 
range, in  my  brain,  the  remainder  of  my  task. 

How  long  I  walked  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  an  impression 
of  having  three  tinies  beard  the  wind  sweeping  through 
the  leafless  trees  on  the  Battery,  and  as  oflen  through  the 
trees  in  Union  Square ;  but  my  mind  was  so  concentrated 
upon  the  wild,  morbid  details  of  my  story  that  they  held  it 
fast  when  I  had  grown  weary  of  the  subject,  and  would 
gladly  have  escaped  it  Then  I  went  to  bed,  to  start  and 
toss  all  night  in  that  excited  condition  which  resembles  de- 
lirium rather  than  deep,  and  leaves  exhaustion  instead  of 
refreshment  behind  it 
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BfMon  Ae  Bot  di?  Oe  tuk  VI 
it  b  lihe  luDds  of  tbe  ecEtor  of  i 
wUcfc  a  linr  of  my  Artcfc«  had  abcad}-  ^ppcMeA 
dMiU  faiTe  Id  wnt  m.  i*j  or  two 
facDB,  fifgged  I7  the  strua  i^mb  it,  n 
•ev  dteme,  and  jet  my  time  warn  a  blank  vfaidi  mart  be 
■oawhpy  filled.  Tbe  fiame  of  mj  good  resololion  Iwiued 
lower  and  knrer, — gare  a  final  cooridsiTe  fficker  as  I 
pused  tbe  door  of  tbe  IchDeanxni,  —  went  oat,  and  I 
turned  back  and  entered.  IKd  I  think  oT  Swanslind  aa 
Ae  door  doaed  bdind  me  ?  Alas  I  I  fear  not.  I  onlj  i 
tbe  wann  atmoqibere  earelop  me  Eke  a  protectii^  n 
I  onl;  beard,  in  ike  jovial  voices  which  wdcwned  my  o 
ing,  release  from  tbe  londinesa  I  could  i 

Hue  aeaaoB  of  late,  bitter  cold  which  fi^wed  » 
like  a  Nemesis,  to  diire  me  back  tq>oi)  my  vagabond  IShM 
and  every  other  circumstance  combined  to  &sten  me  in  fiB  ' 
meshes.  B)  the  time  the  editor  had  decided  to  accept  oiy 
story,  the  sum  I  received  for  it  was  balanced  by  Miles's  IhIL 
He  knew  as  well  when  there  was  money  in  my  pocket  as  if 
be  had  counted  it,  and  a  refusal  to  pay  would  have  shot  me 
out  from  my  only  place  of  refuge.  Jenks  would  no  longer 
advance  upon  my  articles,  but  began  to  hint  that  they  now 
ceased  to  meet  the  popular  ta.<!te.  He  thou^t  of  eogaging 
one  of  the  comic  writers,  whose  misspelled  epistles  were  ia 
great  demand,  at  a  hundred  dollara  a  week ;  it  would  pay 
better  than  ten  for  mine,  —  there  was  too  much  "cut  and 
slash  "  in  the  latter.     I  saw  what  was  coming. 

Brandagee  —  i^mnst  whose  avowed  selfishness,  backed 
as  it  was  by  his  powers  of  raillery,  my  indignation  could 
not  maintain  itself — fiimisbed  me,  now  and  then,  with  a 
morsel  of  occupation.  But  what  an  occupation  it  was  for 
one  who.  three  years  before,  had  detennined  to  write  hia 
name  among  the  laurelled  bards!  I  was  to  furnish  poetic 
advertisements  for  the  manufacturer  of  a  new  dentifrice  I 
Once  the  imagined  brother  of  Irving,  Bryant,  and  Longfel- 
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low,  I  now  found  myself  the  rival  of  Napoleon  B.  Quigg 
and  Julia  Carey  Reinhardt!  I  had  reached,  indeed,  the 
lowest  pit  of  literature,  —  but,  no  I  there  is  a  crypt  under 
this,  whose  workers  are  unknown  and  whose  works  hide 
themselves  in  ^  sealed  envelopes."  Let  that  be  a  comfort 
tome! 

I  could  not  think  of  the  manner  in  which  I  had  sneaked 
away  from  Mrs.  De  Peyster,  and  deceived  Swansford,  with- 
out a  pang  of  self-contempt  It  has  cost  me  no  little  effort 
to  record  my  own  humiliation,  but  I  dare  not  mutilate  the 
story  of  my  fortunes.  If  the  pure,  unselfish  aspirations  of 
my  early  youth  had  been  allowed  to  realize  themselves  in 
one  smoodi,  unchecked  flow  of  prosperity,  I  should  have  no 
story  to  relate.    In  an  artistic  sense  I  am  my  own  hero,— - 

bat,— 

**  What  I  M«m  to  myiel^  do  yoa  aik  of  AM? 
No  horo,  I  confcM.** 
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CHAPTER  xxxrvr. 

nr  WHICH  I  HEAK  FOOTSTEPS. 

If  die  maimer  of  life  I  hare  just  described  had  come 
upon  me  naturally,  througli  some  radical  deficiency  of  prin- 
ciple, I  should  have  carelessly  and  easily  ad^ted  myself  to 
it  I  have  known  men  who  were  always  cheerful  under 
similar  embarrassments,  and  who  enjoyed  as  well  as  ad- 
mired the  adroitness  of  dieir  expedients  of  relief  Such  are 
die  true  Zingari  of  a  high  civilization,  who  pitch  die  tent, 
light  the  camp-fire,  and  plunder  the  hen-roost,  in  the  midst 
of  great  cides.  They  are  bom  with  die  brown  blood  in 
dieir  veins,  and  are  drawn  togedier  by  its  lawless  instinct 

I,  however,  had  been  pushed  out  of  that  sphere  of  order 
in  which  my  nature  properly  belonged,  pardy  by  the  shock 
of  cruel  disappointments  and  pardy  by  die  revolt  of  appe- 
tites common  to  every  young  man  whose  blood  is  warm  and 
whose  imagination  is  lively.  When  the  keen  edge  of  the 
former  and  the  rampant  exultation  of  the  latter  began  to 
be  dulled,  there  was  no  satisfaction  left  to  me,  except  in 
forgetfulness  of  my  former  self  I  heard,  from  time  to  time, 
the  whispers  of  duty  and  the  groans  of  conscience,  and  felt 
that  if  the  two  antagonistic  powers  within  me  were  allowed 
to  come  together  in  a  fresh  struggle,  the  result  would  be  — 
Despair.  With  my  present  knowledge  I  see  diat  such  a 
struggle  was  inevitable,  —  that  a  crisis  was  embraced  in  the 
very  nature  of  my  disease, — but  then  I  only  craved  peace, 
and  eagerly  swallowed  every  moral  narcotic  which  promised 
to  bring  it 

There  were  already  symptoms  of  Spring,  when  my  month 
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in  the  attic  drew  to  an  end.  Days  of  perfect  siinfihine  and 
delicious  air  fell  upon  the  city,  mellowing  its  roaring  noises, 
soltcning  into  lilac  and  violet  the  red  vistas  of  its  streets, 
touching  its  marbles  with  golden  gleanw,  and  coaxing  the 
quick  emerald  of  the  grass  to  ila  scattered  squares.  Most 
unhappy  were  such  days  to  me,  for  llic  tender  prophecies 
of  the  season  forced  my  thoughts  to  the  future,  and  into 
that  blank  I  could  cot  look  without  dismay. 

By  this  time  my  condition  was  indeed  wretched.  My 
single  suit  of  clothes  grew  shabby  from  constant  wear,  and 
my  two  shirts,  even  with  the  aid  of  pnper-coUars,  failed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  decency.  I  had  previously  been 
scrupulously  neat  in  my  dress,  but  now  I  was  more  than 
slovenly,  and  I  saw  the  reflection  of  this  change  in  the 
manners  of  my  associates.  My  degradation  expressed  it- 
self  in  my  garments,  and  covered  me  from  head  to  foot, 
touching  the  surface  of  my  nature  in  every  point  as  they 
touched  my  skin. 

For  another  month's  rent  of  my  lodging  1  depended  on 
the  fix  dollars  which  I  was  to  receive  for  three  poems  in- 
spired by  the  new  dentrifice.  The  arrangement  with  the 
proprietor  of  thb  article  had  been  made  by  Brandagee,  who 
stated  that  he  hod  a  contract  for  furnishing  the  literature. 
He  h>ok  to  himself  some  credit  for  allowing  mc  a  porUon 
of  the  work.  I  was  anxious  to  meet  him  before  evening, 
as  Miles  had  a.  bill  of  some  two  dollars  against  me,  and  the 
most  important  debt  must  be  (iist  puid  :  hut  I  ^-isited  all 
of  Brandagee's  usual  liaunts  in  vain.  Tired  at  last,  and 
quite  desperate,  I  betook  myself  to  the  Cave  and  awaited 
his  coming. 

Any  combinatjon  of  circumstances  which  one  specially 
fears,  is  almost  sure  lo  occur.  My  account  ut  the  Ichneu- 
mon was  settled,  as  I  had  anticipated,  and  there  was  not 
enough  left  for  the  advance  on  my  lodgings.  Brandagee 
was  in  an  lU-humor.  and  paid  no  attention  to  my  excitet* 
represeoUtions  of  my  condidoo. 


4tt  xm% 


«I ten  j«i  vbaiL  Godfi^!' lie  CBdMKd;  •kli 
looi  to  nakc!  a  fias  abooi  sadi  trifles  ■bta  cae  of  Ae 
heOrfiaBMMtd  idhfinf  erer  let  »4bot  k  fiiatntod.  D» 
yen  loKiv  that  the  (>rae2r  s  laid  ooi,  ftaik  aad  sdfl?  TW 
next  nmnhfT  viD  be  tiie  hul,  mmd  I  've  m  nBd  to  leave  cmt 
nde  blank,  as  a  decent  shrood  to  spread  orer  its  ooq^e. 
Baboock  swean  be 's  sunk  tbree  tbnnaiid  doOais.  as  if  a 
paper  most  n't  alvajs  sink  fire  in  tiie  b^uuuug  to  gain 
twentr-fire  in  tbe  end !  J£  be  bad  kept  it  up  one  jfear,  as 
I  inristpd  upon  bis  doii^  it  would  bare  pnired  m  iKtone 
fo-  bim  and  an  of  us.'' 

I  vas  not  surprised  at  tbis  amioiincement.  nor  vas  I  par- 
ticiibuij  grieved,  since  tbe  emoloments  promised  to  me  at 
tbe  start  bad  nerer  been  fiHtbooming.  After  a  few  pota- 
tions, Brandagee  recovered  bis  quits,  and  made  menj 
over  tbe  demise  of  bis  great  scheme-  He  propoaed  sob- 
sdtnting  tbe  title  of  *^  Catacombs"  fer  the  Gave  oi  Tro- 
pbonius,  and  declared  bis  intention  ci  having  m  fbneial 
inscription  placed  over  the  chimney-piece. 

^  Du  Moulin,''  he  said,  — '^  jou  know  him,  —  the  andior 
of  *  La  FUle  Egaree^  —  alwajs  buried  his  unsurccgrfol 
works  in  the  famil  j  cemetery.  I  q>ent  a  week  with  him 
once,  at  his  chateau  near  Orieans,  and  be  took  me  to  see 
the  place.  There  they  were  in  a  row,  mixed  togi^ier,  — 
the  children  of  the  brain  and  the  children  of  the  body. 
First  Elise,  a  little  daughter ;  then  '  Henriette,'  a  nov<d, 
with  '  still-bom,'  on  the  tombstone ;  then  his  son  Adolphe, 
and  then  the  tragedy  of  '  Memnon,'  the  feOure  of  which 
he  ascribed  to  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  author,  so  he  bad 
inscribed  on  the  stone, '  {u$atsin6 1 '  But  only  one  imper- 
sonation of  my  plan  dies  with  the  Oracle^ — there  must  be 
another  avatar  I  There  is  no  reason  under  heaven  why  I 
should  not  be  as  successful  here  as  Fiorentino  in  Paris.  I 
shall  have  to  adopt  his  tactics, — work  through  the  papers 
already  established  instead  of  setting  up  a  new  one.  I  am 
tolerably  sure  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Avenger^  and  I  mi^t 
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have  the  Wondtr  eiIso,  if  you  hnd  not  been  such  a  fool  as 
to  give  up  your  place  on  it,  Godfrey." 

'■  It  was  your  representations  that  led  me  to  du  it  I  "  I 
aiigrily  retorted. 

■'  Come,  come,  don't  charge  me  witli  your  own  greenness  1 
If  a  fellow  takes  my  assertions  for  his  guide,  he  'U  have  a 
devilish  zigzag  to  run,  I  suspect  you  "ve  been  trying  to 
strike  a  diagonal  between  morality  and  enjoyment,  and 
have  spoiled  yourself  for  either.  But  it  may  be  posuble 
to  get  back  your  place :  I  always  thought  Old  Claretidon 
had  a  sort  of  patronizing  liking  for  you." 

I  knew  what  Brandagee's  object  was,  —  for  what  use  he 
designed  me,  and  feared  the  consummate  desierity  of  his 
tongue.  There  was  something  utterly  repulsive  to  me  in 
the  idea  of  going  back  and  humiliating  myself  before  Mr. 
Clarendon,  in  order  to  in^nuate  articles  intended  to  extort 
blnck-mail,  —  for  Brandagee's  "great"  scheme  meant  noth- 
ing else,  —  into  the  columns  of  his  paper.  Yet,  after  what 
had  happened,  I  no  longer  felt  sure  of  myself. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  deliberately  resolved  to 
esc«j)e  at  once  from  my  self-lontbing  and  from  this  new 
temptation,  by  the  intosication  of  wine.  In  all  my  previ- 
ous indulgence,  —  even  when  surrounded  by  a  reckless  and 
joyously-excited  company,  —  I  had  never  lost  the  control 
of  brain  or  body.  Some  protecting  instinct  either  held  me 
back  from  excess,  or  neutralized  its  effects.  I  knew  the 
stages  of  exhilaration,  of  confidence,  of  tenderness,  and  of 
boastful  vanity,  —  but  further  than  those  vestibules,  I  had 
never  entered  the  House  of  Circe. 

I  ordered  a  bottle  of  Sauteme  —  my  favorite  wine  — 
and  began  to  drink.  I  fancy  Brandagee  gues,sed  the  secret 
of  this  movement,  and  believed  that  it  would  deliver  me 
the  more  easily  into  his  hands.  But  I  cannot  be  sure ;  my 
recollection  of  the  connnencement  of  tlie  evening  is  made 
indistinct  by  the  event  with  which  it  closed.  There  were, 
at  first,  two  otiier  persons  present,  —  Mears  and  one  of  the 


K, — iad  I  do  aot  hnvw  pRdsdr  St  what  boor 
die7  k^  bat  I  kno*  tkK  Brad^ee  vahed  nntil  Aem  to 

I  w«i  balf-aaj  down  dK'  fecond 
bcAre  I  feu  aBj  jMMtire  eflect  fran  &e  beverage,  "ncn, 
«llbai^  Df  feet  mad  hands  gtimcd,  aad  Ae  bnnaHg  of 
the  qoickeiiied  Uood  ib  b;  feias  was  awdiMe  in  njcan^ 


over  mj  bodf, — but  in  v»j  I 
more  qinet,  sober,  and  gloomjr.  Tbe  n 
wbich  carries  tfae  rammands  of  tbe  vOl  to  ibe  obedtent 
moscles  aeemed  to  be  oat  of  order, — I  bad  tosL  not  Ae 
power,  but  tbe  knoiriedge  of  vsag  H.  1  sat  like  tbe  En- 
chanted Prince,  half  marble,  and  m;  rencuning  s 
grew  keener  from  their  compressoD.  Uj  mental  i 
turned  inwards  and  was  fixed  upon  mjself  « 
sfaiupDes^  and  power.  Brandagee  commenced  his  praot- 
tses  and  pereuasions,  deceived  by  my  sitence.  and  not 
dreaming  how  little  I  heeded  them.  I  heard  his  rwce, 
thrust  far  away  by  the  inteDtQesa  of  my  thoughts,  and 
nodded  or  assented  mechanically  &om  time  to  time.  To 
talk  —  much  less  discuss  the  matter  with  htm  —  was  im- 
pOHHible. 

I  was  in  a  condition  resembling  catalepsy  rather  than 
intoxication.  While  perfectly  aware  of  external  sounds 
and  sights.  I  was  apparently  dead  to  them  in  that  luminous 
revelation  of  my  own  nature  which  I  was  forced  to  read. 
I  saw  myself  as  some  serene-eyed  angel  might  have  seen, 
with  every  white  virtue  balanced  by  its  shadowed  vice, 
every  deviation  from  the  straight,  manly  line  of  life  laid 
bore  in  a  blaze  of  light,  I  recognized  what  a  part  vanity 
had  played  in  my  fortunes,  —  with  what  cowardice  I  had 
shrunk  from  unwelcome  truths,  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
aaaimilale  tbdr  Ionic  bitterness,  —  and,  above  all,  how  con- 
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temptible  hod  been  the  results  of  indulgence  compared 
with  tlie  joyous  release  I  had  anticipated.  It  was  a  pas- 
sionless, objective  survey,  which  overlooked  even  the  fluc- 
tuations of  my  feelings,  and  curiously  probed  the  very 
wounds  it  gave. 

I  saw,  further,  that  I  had  been  miserably  weak  in  allow- 
ing tliree  circiunstances  —  important  as  was  their  bearing 
on  my  happiness  —  to  derange  the  ordered  course  of  my 
li&,  and  plunge  me  into  ruin.  For  a  youth  whose  only 
gifts  were  a  loving  heart,  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  an 
easy,  fluent  power  of  expression,  I  had  not  been  unsuccess- 
(ul.  I  rather  wondered  now,  perceiving  my  early  igno- 
rance, that  so  few  obstacles  bad  been  thrown  in  my  way. 
I  supposed  that  I  had  performed  marvels  of  energy,  but 
here  I  hail  failed  in  the  first  test  of  my  strength  as  a  man, 
If  Isabel  Hawortli  had  unjustly  repulsed  me,  I  had  since 
then  justified  her  act  a  hundred  times.  Fool  and  coward. 
—  aspiring  to  be  author,  lover,  man;  yet  flinging  aside,  at 
the  start,  that  patience  without  which  either  title  is  impos- 
sible I 

I  saw  clearly,  I  say,  what  I  had  become  —  but  my  clair- 
voyance went  no  further.  There  was  the  void  space  whence 
I  had  torn  my  belief  in  human  honesty  and  aflection,  and 
close  beside  it  that  more  awful  chamber,  once  bright  with 
undoubljng  reliance  on  The  Father  and  His  Wisdom,  but 
now  fllled  with  a  twilight  which  did  not  dare  to  become 
darkness.  How  was  I  to  restore  these  shattered  faiths,  and, 
through  them,  my  shattered  life  ?  This  was  the  question 
which  still  mocked  nie.  It  seemed  that  I  was  condemned 
to  behold  myself  forever  in  a  mirror  the  painful  brightness 
of  which  blinded  me  to  everything  else. 

I  hod  placed  my  elbows  on  the  table  and  rested  my  face 
on  my  hands  while  undergoing  this  experience.  It  was 
late  in  the  night  i  had  ceased  to  hear  Brandagee's  voice, 
or  even  to  think  of  it,  when,  little  by  little,  Its  tones,  in  con- 
versatiun  with  some  one  elsoi  forced  themselves  upon  vay 
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"  1  tell  you  it 's  trying  to  shirk  your  agreement,"  he  said, 
"  when  I  've  done  my  pnrt  I  've  almost  made  your  fortune 
already," 

"  Not  as  I  knows  on,  you  ha  'n't  1 "  replied  another  voice, 
which  I  recognized  as  belonging  to  Miles,  "  It  'ardly  pays 
me.  Leastways  the  profits  on  the  gents  you  brings  'ere 
don't  begin  to  pay  for  your  drinks  any  longer.  It  won't  do, 
Mr,  Brand  agee."* 

"  Why,  this  one  here  bos  put  six  dollars  into  your  pocket 
to-night" 

"  Can't  'e  'ear  you  ?  "  whispered  Miles. 

"  No  T  he  's  drunk  as  a  loon.     GSodfrey  I  " 

He  called  in  a  low  tone,  then  louder,  —  "Godfrey!"  I 
do  not  believe  I  could  have  answered,  if  I  had  tried.  My 
jaws  were  locked. 

"  They  'd  spend  more  if  you  'd  pay  'em  more,"  Itlites  con- 
tinued. "  I  'card  y'r  bargain  about  the  tooth-powder  that 
day  Dr,  What's-'is-name  was  'ere  —  five  dollars  apiece,  it 
was,  and  you  gives  'ira  there  two,  and  puts  three  in  your 
hoten  pocket  Them  three  'd  be  spent  'ere,  if  you  hacted 
f^rly.  Itesides,  it  was  n't  understood  that  you  were  to 
come  and  drink  free,  hevery  day.  I  would  n't  ha'  made 
that  sort  of  a  bargain  ;  I  knows  'ow  much  you  can  'old." 

Brandagee  laughed  and  said,  —  "  Well,  well,  I  shall  not 
come  so  often  in  future.  Perhaps  not  at  all.  There  's  a 
good  fellow  going  to  open  in  Spring  Street,  and  he  thinks 
of  calling  his  place  the  Omilhorkyncas  paTodojmt, — the 
name  you  would  n't  have.  Miles.  If  he  does,  it 's  likely  we 
shall  go  there." 

yiWes  hemmed  and  coughed  ;  he  evidently  disliked  this 
suggestion.  "  There  goes  the  door,"  he  said,  —  "  somebody 
for  the  bar.  Come  out  and  we'll  'ave  a  brandy  together 
before  you  go," 

The  disclosure  of  Brandagee's  meanness  which  I  had 
just  beard  scarcely  escitcd  a  ripple  of  surprise  or  indig- 
nation on  the  fixed,  glassy  surface  of  my  c 
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Wearied  with  the  contemplatiDD  of  mj  own  fmlure,  all  my 
faculties  united  themselvea  in  a  desperate  craving  for  help, 
until  this  condition  supplanted  the  former  and  grew  to  the 
same  intensity. 

Presently  Brandagee  rose  and  went  into  the  bnr-room, 
and  I  was  left  alone.  In  the  silence  my  feeling  became  a 
prayer.  I  struggled  to  find  the  trace  of  some  patli  which 
might  lead  me  out  of  the  evil  labyrinth,  — but  I  could  not 
think  or  reason :    it  was  blind,  agonizing  groping  in  the 

Suddenly,  I  knew  not  how  or  where,  a  single  point  of 
light  shot  out  of  the  gloom.  It  revealed  nothing,  but  I 
trembled  lest  I  was  deceived  by  my  own  sensations,  and 
was  beginning  to  hope  in  vain.  Far  away, — somewhere 
in  reniote  space,  it  seemed,  —  I  heard  the  faint  sound  of  a 
footstep.  I  could  count  its  regular  fall,  like  the  beating  of 
a  slow,  strong  pulse  ;  I  waited  breathlessly,  striving  to  hold 
back  the  dull,  rapid  throb  of  my  heart,  lest  I  should  lose 
the  sound.  But  the  sense  of  light  grew,  spreading  out  in 
soft  radiations  from  the  starry  point,  and,  as  it  grew,  the 
sound  of  the  footsteps  seemed  to  draw  nearer.  A  strange 
excitement  {possessed  me.  I  lifted  my  head  from  my 
hands,  placed  a  hollow  palm  behind  my  ear,  and  threw 
my  whole  soul  into  that  single  sense.  Still  I  heard  the 
sound,  —  distant,  but  clearly  audible  in  its  faintly  ringing 
beat,  and  clung  to  it  as  if  its  cessation  were  the  beginning 
of  deeper  disgrace,  and  its  approach  that  of  a  regenerated 
Ufe! 

It  could  not  have  been  two  minutes —  hut  an  age  of  sus- 
pense was  compressed  into  the  brief  period  —  while  I  thus 
sat  and  listened.  A  voice  within  me  cried  out.  "  It  is  for 
me !  Do  not  let  it  pass,  —  rise  and  go  to  meet  it  I "  My 
marble  enchantment  was  broken ;  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
Kvced  my  hat,  and  hastened  out  of  the  Cave.  Miles  and 
Brandagee,  with  each  a  steaming  glass  in  hand,  were 
lounging  against  the  bar.    The  latter  called  to  me  as  X 
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passed,  bat  I  paid  no  heed  to  hira.     Both  of  tfaeu  laugbad  -j 
■■  tbe  sfaed^door  dosed  behbxl  roe. 

It  was  a  oool,  windless,  stair;  oigfaL     The  bells  wen  1 
strikn^  midnight,  aikd  I  set  mv  teeth  and  clenched  mjr  fisti  1 
with  impatientt  lor  the  nbtatkn  of  the  last  stroke  to  ct 
that  1  might  fisten  again  for  the  footstep.    One  sudi  aoi 
indeed.  I  heard  between  the  strokes,  —  a  man  coming  down  ' 
the  oppoate  side  of  the  street,  but  it  was  not  the  step  I 
awaited :  it  was  too  light  and  quick.     When  he  had  gone 
by  and  only  the  confiised  sounds  of  the  night,  far  or  near, 
stirred  the  air,  1  caught  again  the  familiar  footfall.      It 
^ipeared  to  be  approaching  Crosb;  Street  from  Broadway, 
through  the  next  cross-street  below.     I  was  sure  it  was 
the  same;  there  was  no  mistaking  the  strong,  slow,  even 
inarcb.  slightly  ringing  on  the  flagged  ddewalk-      What 
would  it  bring  to  me  r 

Nearer  and  nearer,  —  but  I  could  not  advance  to  meet 
iL  I  waited,  with  fast-beating  heart,  under  the  tamp,  and 
counted  eveiy  step  until  I  felt  that  the  nest  one  would 
bring  the  man  into  riew.  It  came,  —  he  was  tiiere !  He 
made  two  steps  forward,  as  if  intending  to  keep  the  cross- 
street, —  paused,  and  presently  turned  up  the  sidewalk 
towards  me.  My  eyes  devoured  his  figure,  but  there  was 
nothing  about  it  which  I  recf^iied.  A  strong,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  moderately  tall,  with  his  head  bent  for^ 
ward  as  if  in  meditation,  and  his  pace  as  regular  as  the  tick 
of  a  watch.  Once  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked  towards 
me,  and  I  saw  the  outline  of  a  bushy  whisker  on  each  side 
of  his  face. 

In  three  seconds  more  he  would  pass  me.  I  stood  mo- 
tionless, in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk,  awaidng  his  coming. 
One  step, — two,  —  three,  and  he  was  upon  me.  He  cast 
a  quick  glance  towards  me,  swerved  a  little  from  his 
straight  course,  and  strode  past  "  Fool  1  fool !  "  T  cried  to 
myself,  bitteriy.  As  I  did  so.  the  footstep  paused.  I 
turned   and  saw  him   also  turn  and  step   rapidly  back 
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towards  me.  His  head  was  lifted  and  lie  looked  keenly 
and  curiously  into  my  face. 

"  Why,  John  —  John  Godfi-ey,  is  it-you  ?  " 

He  had  me  by  both  bands  before  the  words  were  out  of 
his  mouth.  One  clear  view  of  ihut  broad,  homely,  manly 
face  in  the  lamplight,  and  I  cried,  in  a  voice  full  of  joy  and 

"  Bob  Sinmions!     Dear  old  friend.  God  has  sent  you  to 

Bob  Simmons,  my  boyish  comrade,  whom  1  had  almost 
forgotten  I  In  the  Providence  which  led  him  to  me  at  that 
hour  and  in  thai  crisis  of  my  fortunes,  my  fears  of  a  blind 
Chance,  or  n  bnleful,  pursuing  Fale,  were  stnick  down  for- 
ever. Light  came  buck  to  the  dusky  chamber  of  my  heart, 
and  substance  to  the  void  space.  I  prefer  not  to  think  that 
my  restoration  to  health  was  already  assured  by  tlie  previ- 
ous struggle  through  which  my  mind  had  passed,  —  that 
from  tlie  clearer  comprehension  of  myself,  I  should  hftvo 
worked  up  again  by  some  other  path.  It  is  pleasant  to 
remember  that  the  hand  of  a  brother-man  lent  its  strength 
to  mine,  and  to  believe  that  it  was  the  chosen  instrument 
of  my  redemption  from  evil  ways. 

My  excited,  almost  hysterica]  condition  was  incompre- 
hensible to  Bob.  I  saw  the  gladness  in  his  eyes  change  to 
wonder  and  tender  sympathy.  The  nest  instant,  I  thought, 
he  must  see  tlie  debasement  which  wns  written  all  over  me. 

"  Bob,"  I  said,  "  don't  leave  me.  now  that  I  have  found 
you  again  I "  There  was  a  noise  of  footsteps  in  the  bar- 
room of  the  Ichneumon  :  Brandagee  was  coming.  Still 
holding  tlie  hand  of  my  friend.  I  hurried  him  up  the  street 

"  Where  do  you  live,  John  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nowhere  I  I  am  a  vagabond.  Oh,  Bob,  you  carried  me 
once  in  your  arms  when  I  fell  out  of  the  apple-tree ;  give 
mc  your  hand,  at  least,  now,  when  I  need  your  help  so 
much  more  than  then  1 " 

Bob  said  notliing,  but  his  hard  fingers  crushed  mii 


7  itride.  bore  ne  wiik  Inn  Ara^^  Prince  Stmt  inta 

I  BovefT,  and  >  bog  Ji<—M  dawa  Staakm  Street. 

lofped  bcAn  ■  kv^e, — one  tf  k  dteeply- 

a  hbck. — speBcd  tk  door  wiA  *  aighl-lBc^, 

eaftarhnk    AAb- whk  dvk  gnipang tq» Mar- 

I,  I  famd  mjaelf  m  a  rear  nxxn.     He  bniMl  ■  ^alch, 


^  in  ill  «B|)le  atjyoiiUniCTtef  d>e  hebte  of  « lAoi^ 
fhi^  ■■)■>,  bat  re^f  '"ffii~— *  is  imiIimI  to  the  Ambkj  Httic 


;Iiine,Bob.  I  «id  I  conU  go  bwA  to  it 
roo  and  to  me  wlieii  «e 
go«ir  start  in  Ae  vocM? 
Is ;  look,  DOir,  to  wliat  017 


-  There !  *  be  exdained.  '  dieM  i>  n;  giwrteri,  vch  is 
Ibey  ue.  Nooe  too  big,  faot  700  *re  weloone  to  yoat  Amt 
nt  'em.  It  'i  a  long  tine,  Jofaa.  sace  jnm  aad  nae  slept 
■jiDgetber  at  tb'  oU  bim.  Bodi  of  as  is  dnnged,  bat  I'd 
',  luKMred  jou  I 
■It  M  a  long  t 
Bin.  Do  jon  r 
l4Kre  boTB,just  thmldiigaf  ma 
>  A  was  mj  head  agnnst  jaa  b 
B'ftesd  has  biw^t  ine ! ' 

Fartlj  from  riiame  and  self-fn^,  partly  also  from  the 
ddafod  effect  of  (be  wiae  I  bad  drunk.  I  bunt  mto  tears. 
Poor  Bob  was  rnespreasbly  griered.  He  drew  me  to  the 
little  bed,  sat  down  beside  me.  put  his  arm  sround  me,  and 
tried  to  comfort  me  in  the  way  which  first  occurred  to  his 
sioiple  nature,  by  diminishing  the  force  of  the  contrast 

"  Never  mind,  John,"  he  said.  "  Mj  hands  ha'n'l  done 
nothin'  j-it  worth  mentionin'.  I  a'n't  boss,  only  foremas,  — 
s  Bort  o"  head-journeyman,  you  know.  There  's  the  stuff  in 
you  for  a  dozen  men  like  me." 

I  laid  my  head  upon  his  shoulder  with  the  grateful  sense 
of  relianccend  protecting  strength  which.  I  imagine,  must 
be  the  blias  of  a  woman's  heart  when  she  first  feels  herself 
clasped  bj  the  arms  of  the  man  she  loves.  Presendy  I 
grew  calm  again,  and  commencad  the  con£easion  of  my  life. 


I 
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wfaich,  from  beginning  to  end,  I  was  determined  that  Bob 
should  hear.  But  I  had  not  niade  much  progress  in  it.  be- 
fore I  felt  that  I  was  growing  deathly  foiut  and  sick,  and 
my  words  turned  to  moans  of  dbtress. 

Bob  poured  some  water  on  a  towel  and  bathed  my  bead, 
then  helped  me  to  undress  and  laid  me  iu  his  bed.  I  re- 
member only  that,  some  time  afterwards,  he  lay  down  beside 
me  !  that,  thinking  me  asleep,  he  tenderly  placed  his  hand 
on  mj  brow  and  smoothed  back  my  ruflled  hair ;  that  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  struck,  like  a  soft,  sweet  pang,  through 
the  sensation  of  my  physical  wretchedness,  —  and  then  a 
gray  blank  succeeded. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  daylight  I  turned  on  my  pillow, 
saw  that  Bob  had  gone  and  that  the  rolling  curtain  bad 
been  drawn  down  before  the  window.  My  bead  was  pierced 
with  a  splitting  pain ;  my  eyelids  fell  of  their  o^n  accord, 
and  I  sank  again  into  a  restless  sleep. 

It  must  have  been  afternoon  when  a  light  footstep  aroused 
me.  There  was  a  plain,  pleasant-faced  woman  in  the  room, 
who  came  forward  to  the  bedside,  at  the  movement  I  made. 

"  Where  '»  Bob  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  He  went  off  early  to  his  work,  sir.  But  you  're  to  keep 
still  and  rest ;  he  'II  be  bock  betimes,  this  evenin.'  And  I 
've  A  cup  o'  tea  ready  for  you,  and  a  bit  o'  toast." 

She  brought  them,  placed  them  on  a  stand  by  the  bed- 
side, and  left  the  room.  I  was  still  weak  and  feverish,  but 
the  refreshment  did  me  good,  and  my  sleep,  after  tliat.  was 
lighter  and  more  healthful.  It  was  a  new,  delicious  sensa- 
tion, to  feel  that  tliere  was  somebody  in  the  world  who 
cared  for  me. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Bob  came  softly  into  the  room. 
I  stretched  out  my  hand  towards  him,  and  the  honest  fellow 
was  visibly  embarrassed  by  the  look  of  gratitude  and  love 
I  fixed  on  his  face. 

"You  'r«  comin'  round,  finely  I"  he  cried,  in  a  cheery 
v<Hce.    "  I  would  n't  ha'  left  you,  at  all,  John,  but  for  the 
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workdepafin'oBBe;  k 's  dnt  big  biddi^  dovn  m  Oort* 
Uakdt  Street,  nglit-iumd  side.  Bat  to-maofrr  's  Suaday, 
as  good  luck  will  hare  it.  and  so  we  can  spend  Ifae  wliole 
daj  togedier." 

Bob  broi^^  me  some  more  tea,  and  would  bare  gone 
out  £or  orsten,  ^patric^es,"  and  Taiioos  odier  A4irari^ 
wbich  he  suggested,  if  I  had  aDowed  him.  His  presence^ 
howerer,  was  what  I  most  crared.  After  the  morbid  in- 
tellectual atmo^>here  I  had  breathed  for  the  hist  few  months» 
there  was  sooiething  as  fresh  and  bracing  as  mountain 
hreeas  in  the  simple,  mde  coomiingling  at  pov^  J  mond 
and  i^jrsical  elements  in  his  nature.  The  course  of  hii 
life  was  set,  from  his  very  birth,  and  rolled  stra%;ht  forward, 
untroubled  bv  painful  self-quesdoning.  K  a  temptatioo 
assailed  him,  he  might  possibly  yield  to  it  for  a  moment^ 
but  the  next  he  would  recover  his  balance.  An  influence 
of  order  flowed  from  him  into  me,  and  my  views  of  life 
began  to  arrange  themselves  in  accordance  with  iL 

He  was  boarding,  he  informed  me,  with  a  married  fellow- 
workman,  whose  wife  it  was  that  I  had  seen.  He  had  been 
in  New  York  since  the  previous  iitiimn ;  it  was  the  best 
place  for  his  trade  and  he  intended  remaining.  The  day 
before  one  of  the  journeymen  had  been  married;  there 
was  a  family  party  at  the  bride's  home,  in  Jersey  Gty ;  he 
had  been  invited,  and  was  on  his  way  back  when  he  met 
me  in  Crosby  Street 

^  Did  you  think  of  me  ?  "  I  asked.  *^  Had  you  a  pre- 
sentimeut  that  you  would  meet  an  old  friend  ?  " 

^  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  was  thinkin'  of —  well,  no  matter. 
I  no  more  expected  to  come  across  you,  John,  than  —  than 
AdaoL    But  I  'm  real  glad  it  turned  out  so." 
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m  WHioa  1 


The  Sunday  wliicb  followed  was  the  happiest  dny  I  had 
knowD  for  many  months.  I  awoke  with  a  clear  head  and 
a  strong  sense  of  hunger  in  my  stomach,  and  after  making 
myself  as  presentable  ns  my  worn  and  dusty  garments  would 
allow,  went  down  with  liob  to  breakfast  with  tlie  workman 
and  his  wife.  The  good  people  received  nie  civilly,  nnd 
asked  no  embarrassing  questions.  Bob,  I  surmised,  had 
explaioed  to  tliem  my  appearance  in  h'ls  own  way.  So, 
when  the  meal  was  over,  he  remarked,  — 

^  I  guess  I  sha'n't  go  to  church  to-day.  You  won't  want 
to  go  out,  John,  and  I  'II  keep  you  company." 

I  should  gladly  have  accompanied  him,  humbled  and 
penitent,  to  give  thanks  for  the  change  in  my  fortunes,  un- 
certdn  though  it  still  w.is,  but  for  the  fear  that  my  appear- 
ance, BO  little  like  that  of  a  decent  worshipper,  would  draw 
attention  to  me.  For  Bob's  sake  I  stayed  at  home,  and  he 
(or  mine. 

The  time  was  well-spent,  nevertheless,  Confesuon  is  a 
luxury,  when  one  is  assured  beforehand  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  priest,  and  his  final  absolution.  Li  the  little  back 
bedroom.  Bob  utling  with  hb  pipe  at  the  open  window.  I 
tuld  him  my  story,  from  the  day  I  bad  lost  seen  him  on  the 
scaffold  in  Honeybrook,  to  the  meeting  of  two  nights  be- 
fore. I  could  not  explain  to  bim  the  bearing  of  my  inteb 
lectuul  aims  on  tlie  events  of  my  life :  he  would  not  have 
understood  it    But  the  episodes  of  my  love  touched  our 


t  md  wu^i  i^LiiuOj  Moot,  m  fck  wew, 


~\\m1\  ilfiiiitiilTl il  1 h  Km 1  i  nil 

■  Aad  M0W.  Bob,  «4Mt  do  jmi  dnik  flf  Be?  ~ 

"Jotwbtf  Imhr^afid.  tWre  Is  nodMi*  700 're  &me 
■fall  one  of  Bs  hard  fated  ABows  an^  nl  do  ereiT  d^, 
■■d  think  DO  iDore  ftboot  it, — ooloB  it's  cnttin'  stick  with* 
out  m  llliii'  for  joor  btMid,  and  bammn'  from  a  Deedv 
fiiend  nhea  tou  have  n't  the  mesns  o'  paiia'  him.  But  jw« 
did  a't  know  that  when  ytu  boorowed, —  1 11  take  mr  oath 
on  it  Totff  fecEn's  ahr^a  a 
nine  'a  aort  (/  c 
wciBi  to  me  jou  "re  wonied  jounelf  down  lower  thai 
yoa  'd  bad  anj  need  to  lia'  gmw.  When  a  man  thinks  he 's 
done  lor,  and  it 's  all  day  with  hint,  he  11  step  tMto  dhe  fin 
wbea  he  might  just  as  ea^  step  out  of  it.  I  s'pose,  tibon^^ 
there  's  more  expected  of  a  man.  the  more  brains  he  has, 
and  the  higher  he  stands  before  the  world.  I  might  swear 
in  moderation,  for  instance,  and  no  great  harm,  white  a 
minister  would  bf  damned  if  he  was  to  toy  '  danmed  '  ai^ 
wfaeres  but  in  his  pulpiL" 

"  But  you  see.  Bob,  how  I  have  degraded  myself!  " 

"  Tes,  I  dont  wonder  yau  feel  so.  Puttin'  myself  in 
your  place,  I  can  understand  it,  and  't  would  n't  be  the 
ri^t  thing,  s'po^n'  the  case  was  mine.  The  fact  is.  John, 
we've  each  one  of  us  got  to  take  our  share  of  tlie  hard 
knocks.  There  's  a  sayin'  among  us  that  a  man  's  got  to 
have  a  brickliat  fall  on  his  head  once't  in  Iiis  life.  Well 
—  when  you  know  it 's  the  rule,  you  may  as  well  grin  and 
bear  JL  like  any  other  man.  I  know  it  comes  bard,  once't 
in  a  while  —  Lord  Gtul,  tome  thingi  is  hard  ! " 

Bob  pronoimced  these  last  words  with  an  enet^  that 
■tartled  me.    His  pipe  snapped  in  his  fingers,  and  felling 
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on  the  floor,  was  broken  into  a  down  pieces.  "  Blast  the 
pipe  !''  he  exclaimed,  kicking  them  into  a  comer.  Then 
he  arose,  filled  a  fresh  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  quietly  resumed 
his  seat. 

"  What  vould  you  do  now,"  1  asked, "  if  yoii  were  in  my 
place?" 

"  Forgit  what  can't  be  helped,  and  take  a  fresh  start. 
Let  them  fellows  alooe  you  "ve  been  with.  That  Bran- 
dagee  must  be  as  sharp  as  a  razor ;  1  can  see  you  're  no 
match  for  him.  You  seem  to  ha'  been  doin'  well  enough, 
until  you  let  him  lead  you ;  why  not  go  back  to  the  rest  of 
it,  leavin'  him  out  o'  the  bargain  ?  That  editor  now,  —  Clar- 
endon,—  I  'd  go  straight  to  him,  and  if  I  had  to  eat  a 
mouthful  or  so  o'  humble  pie,  why,  it 's  of  my  own  bakin' ! " 

1  reflected  a  few  minutes  and  found  thai  Bob  was  right 
Of  all  men  whom  I  knew,  and  who  were  likely  to  aid  me, 
I  had  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Clarendon,  and  could 
approach  him  with  the  least  humiliation.  I  decided  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  told  Bob  bo. 

"  That 's  right,"  siud  he.  "And  I  tell  you  what,  —  it's 
the  rule  o'  life  that  you  don't  git  good-tuck  in  one  way 
without  payin'  for  it  in  another.  I  'vc  found  that  out,  to 
my  cost  And  the  Bible  is  right  that  the  straight  road  and 
tlie  narrow  one  is  the  best  though  it 's  hard  to  the  feet 
The  narrower-  the  road,  the  lessa  man  staggers  in  it  You 
seem,  oftentimes,  to  be  doin'  your  duty  for  uotliin',  —  wone 
than  that  geltin'  knocks  for  doin'  it,  —  but  it 's  my  belief 
that  you  'II  find  out  the  meanin',  if  you  watt  long  enough. 
There  's  that  girl  down  in  Upper  Samaria,  —  you  must  ha' 
been  awfidly  cut  up  about  her,  and  no  wonder,  but  did  n't 
it  turn  out  best,  after  all  ? " 

Bob's  simple  philosophy  was  amply  adequate  to  my 
Doods.  Without  undereUnding  my  more  complex  experi- 
ence of  life,  he  offered  me  a  sufficient  basis  to  stand  upoiL 
Perhaps  the  thought  passed  through  my  mind  that  tt  was 
euy  for  his  coarse,  unimpresidoDabte  nature  to  keep  ibe 
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stniglit  path,  and  to  buU  aside,  whh  one  stnrd;  blow,  I 
open  &oDt  of  paseioas  vfakb  approached  me  by  a  tl 
stealthv  avenues.  I  doubted  wbetlker  keea  d' 
—  po^nve  suSering — ^empoirered  lum 
authority ;  but  these  sumuses,  even  if  true,  couM  not 
weaken  the  actual  truth  of  his  irords.  His  natural,  oo- 
conscious  courage  shamed  out  of  sight  the  loftj  energy 
upon  which  I  had  prided  my^l£ 

I  was  suqirised,  also,  at  the  practical  tnsdnct  wluch  en- 
abled him  to  comprefaeud  circumstances  so  different  frran 
his  own,  and  to  judge  of  men  from  what  I  revealed  of  their 
connection  with  my  history.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Ikculty  of  imagination,  unless  in  its  extreme  potency,  is  a 
hindrance  rather  than  an  aid  to  the  study  of  human  nature. 
I  felt  assured  that  Bob  would  have  correctly  read  the 
characlcrs  of  eveir  one  of  my  associates  in  one  fourth  of 
the  time  which  I  had  required. 

It  was  arranged  that  I  should  make  my  call  upon  Mr. 
Clarendon  the  very  next  day.  Bob  offered  me  one  of  his 
Bhirts,  and  would  have  added  his  best  coat,  if  there  had 
been  any  possibility  of  adapting  its  large  uutline  to  my 
slender  shoulders.  He  insisted  that,  whether  or  not  my 
application  were  successful,  I  should  share  his  room  until 
I  had  made  a  little  headway.  I  agreed,  because  I  saw  that 
a  refusal  would  have  pained  him. 

I  own  that  my  sensations  were  not  agreeable  as  I  rang 
die  bell  at  ilr.  Clarendon's  door.  It  was  necessary'  to  hold 
down  my  pride  with  a  strong  hand,  —  a  species  of  self- 
control  lo  which  I  had  not  latterly  been  accustomed.  When 
I  found  myself,  a  few  minutes  afterward,  face  to  face  with 
the  editor  in  his  library,  the  qiuet  courtesy  of  his  greeting 
reassured  me-  It  was  not  so  difficult  lo  make  the  plunge, 
as  I  did,  in  the  words,  somewhat  bitterly  uttered,  — 

"  Another  edition  of  the  prodigal  son,  Mr.  Clarendon," 

He  smiled  with  a  frank  humor,  in  which  there  was  no 
trace  of  derision.  "  And  you  have  come  to  me  for  the 
fiuted  calf,  I  suppose  F "  he  said. 
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"  Oh,  a  very  lean  one  will  satisfy  me.  Or  &  chicken,  if 
there  is  no  calf  on  hand." 

"  You  must  have  been  feeding  on  husks  with  a  ven- 
geance, in  that  case,  Mr,  Godfrey.  If  I  ask  for  jour  story, 
believe  me  it  is  not  from  intrusive  curiosity." 

I  was  sure  of  that,  and  ver>-  willingly  confessed  to  him 
all  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know.  In  fact,  he 
seemed  to  know  it  m  advance,  and  his  face  expressed  neither 
surprise  nor  condemnation.  Tlis  eyes  seemed  rather  to 
ask  wliether  I  was  strong  enough  to  keep  aloof  from  those 
excitements,  and  I  gratefully  responded  to  the  considerate, 
fiitherly  interest  which  prompted  his  questions. 

The  result  of  our  interview  was  that  I  was  reinstated  in 
my  employment,  —  in  a  somewhat  lower  position  than  for- 
merly, it  is  true,  and  witii  a  slightly  diminished  salary ;  but 
it  was  more  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect.  Mr.  Claren- 
don made  his  kindness  complete  by  offering  me  a  loan  for 
my  inunediate  necessities,  which  I  declined  in  a  burst  of 
selfdenying  resolution.  I  was  sorry  for  it,  upon  reflecting, 
after  I  had  left  the  house,  that  Swansford  might  be  sufler- 
ing  through  my  neglect,  and  my  acceptance  of  the  ofler 
would  have  enabled  me  to  relieve  him. 

This  reflection  was  so  painful  that  I  determined  to  draw 
upon  Bob's  generosity  for  the  money,  and,  until  his  return, 
employed  myself  in  commencing  a  magazine  story,  of  a  much 
more  cheerfid  and  healthy  tone  than  my  recent  productions. 
Bob  was  later  than  usual,  and  his  footstep,  as  he  ascended 
the  stairs,  was  so  slow  and  heavy  that  I  hardly  recognized 
iL  He  came  bending  into  the  room  with  a  weight  on  his 
shoulders,  which  proved  to  be  —  the  trunk  I  had  left  be- 
hind me  at  Mrs.  De  Peyster'.s  I 

"  I  Uiought  jou  might  want  it,  John,  so  I  jest  come  up 
by  wny  o'  Blecckcr  Street,  and  fetched  it  along,"  said  he> 

"  But  how  did  she  happen  to  let  you  take  it?     Oh,  I  see. 
Bob,  jou  have  paid  my  debt  1 " 
better  yu 


know 


you  11  pay  i 


e  back 


agin 


uid  she  don't" 


Ua  Msa  GOMXcrs  Focrrsis. 


WLiSe&ibw»flBokiB^bBrreai^|iqK.ItDld  baa  d 
^Lt  ianxmMt  rttah  of  kt  rmt  to  Mr.  CLuciiim. 

*  I  kwyved  it.*  w:k  Iib  qokc  fimnnrHl,  *"  Xov  we  H 
take  a  freaii  stsrt,  Jofan, — jov  head  ^out  kt  kandk 
One  heat  don't  via,  joa  knov;  k^s  the  best  two  oat  oT 


''lliemBr^:*  I  eidaimed,  m  a  sodden  effisian  of 
non.  —  *  I  Ve  ktft  whefe  I  most  raited  to  vin.  What 
are  head  and  hands  together  beside  the  heait !  Bob,  dU 
j€m  erer  kfwe  a  woman  ?  ^ 

^  I  'm  a  man,"  he  ausweied,  in  a  stem  Toice.  ASxr  a 
few  kmg  whil^  he  drew  his  shirt-skere  across  his  bfow. 
I  am  nrX  sore  but  it  toadied  his  eres. 

^  John,"  he  began  again,  ^  there 's  somethin*  qoeer  about 
this  matter  &  lore.  IVe  thoi^ht,  sometimes,  that  the 
Devil  b  btisj  to  keep  the  right  men  and  women  Mpsat,  and 
bring  the  wrong  ones  together.  It  goes  with  the  rest  of  us 
aM  it's  gone  with  yoa.  When  I  told  jou  that  yon  most 
grin  and  bear,  t'other  night,  I  wasn't  preachin'  what  I 
don't  practise  mjseUl  There  was  a  little  giri  I  knowed, 
last  smnmer,  over  in  Jersey,  that  I  'd  ha'  given  my  right 
hand  for.  I  thought,  at  erne  time,  she  liked  me,  but  jest 
when  my  hopes  was  best,  she  went  off  between  two 
days" 

"  What  ?!"  I  exclaimed 

^Took  herself  away,  without  sayin'  good-bye  to  any- 
body. Ha'n't  been  heard  of  from  that  day  to  this.  Her 
aunt  had  a  notion  that  she  must  ha'  gone  to  New  York,  and 
I  first  come  here,  as  much  as  for  anything  else,  hopin'  I 
might  git  on  the  track  of  her.  I  tell  you,  John,  many 's 
the  night  I've  walked  the  streets,  lookin'  into  the  giris* 
fiices,  in  mortal  fear  o'  seein'  hers  among  'em.    It  may  n't 
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e  BO  bad  as  Uiat,  you  kuow,  but  a  fellow  cant  belp  thinku' 
the  worst" 

I  was  thunderstruck  by  the  singular  fancy  which  forced 
itself  iDto  my  mind.  If  it  were  true,  should  I  mention  it  ? 
—  should  I  relieve  the  torture  of  doubt  only  by  the  worse 
torture  of  reality?  I  looked  at  Bob's  calm,  sad,  rugged 
face,  and  saw  there  the  marks  of  a  strength  which  I  might 
trust ;  but  it  was  with  a  besitatiiig,  trembling  voice  that  1 
said, — 

"  Did  she  live  in  Hackcttstown,  Bob  7  " 

He  started,  turned  on  me  a  p^r  of  intense,  shining  eyes, 
which  flashed  tlie  answer  to  my  question.  The  hungry  in- 
quiry of  his  face  forced  the  name  from  my  lips,  — 

"  Jane  Berry." 

"  Where  is  she,  John  ?      What  is  she  ?  " 

The  questions  were  uttered  under  his  breath,  yet  they 
had  the  power  of  a  cry.  I  saw  the  task  I  had  brought  upon 
myself,  and  braced  my  heart  for  a  pain  almost  as  hard  to 
inflict  as  to  endure.  Uis  eyes,  flxed  upon  me,  read  the 
struggle,  and  interpreted  its  cause.  He  groaned,  and  laid 
his  head  upon  the  window-sill,  but  only  for  a  moment  I 
could  guess  the  pang  that  rent  his  warm,  brave,  fiuthful 
heart,  and  the  tears  he  held  back  from  his  own  eyes  came 
into  mine. 

Then,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  —  for  I  saw  his  eagerness 
and  impatience, —  I  told  him  how  and  where  I  had  first 
met  Jane  Berry,  repeated  to  him  her  confession  to  me,  and 
explained  the  mystery  of  her  disappearance.  I  did  not 
even  conceal  that  passage  where  I  had  shamefully  put  off 
the  character  of  helper  and  essayed  that  of  tempter,  be- 
cause  there  might  be  a  sad  consolation  in  thisendence  tha'. 
her  virtue,  though  wrecked,  had  not  gone  down  forever 
Though  lost  to  him,  she  was  not  wholly  lost  to  herselC 

When  I  had  ftnished,  he  drew  a  long  breath  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  low  voice,  "  Thank  God,  I  know  all  now  1 
Poor  foolish  girl,  she  'b  paid  dear  enough  for  her  folly 
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Wbat  ought  to  be  dooe  is  past  tny  knowledge,  savin'  tfaw 
one  thing,  tbst  she  must  be  found, —  mutl  &«,  I  sajr,  and 
you  'II  help  me,  John  ?  " 

'•  I  will.  Bob,  —  here  's  mj  hand  on  it.  We  11  go  to 
Mary  Moloney  at  once." 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  in  Gooscbeirj  Alley.  It  was 
little  the  Irishwoman  could  teU,  but  that  little  was  encour- 
aging. She  had  seen  Jane  Berry  but  once  sbce  ber  de- 
parture, and  that,  fortunately,  within  the  past  month.  Jane 
had  come  to  her  house,  "*  quite  brisk  and  chimipin',"  she  said ; 
hod  inquired  for  me,  and  seemed  very  much  disappointed 
that  Mary  was  ignorant  of  my  whereabouts ;  said  she  had 
been  successful  io  getting  work,  that  she  was  doing  vet; 
well,  and  would  never  forget  how  she  had  been  helped ;  bat 
did  not  give  her  address,  nor  say  when  she  would  retura.1 
Maj7  confessed  that  she  bad  not  pre&sed  her  to  repeat  bnl 
visit  soon ;  "  you  know  the  raison,  Mr.  Godfrey,"  she  re- 
marked. 

The  next  day,  I  went  with  Bob  to  the  Bowery  establish- 
ment where  I  had  first  procured  work  for  the  unfortunate 
girl ;  but  neither  there,  nor  at  other  places  of  the  kind) 
could  we  gain  any  information.  Bob,  however,  at  my  re- 
quest, wrote  to  her  aunt  in  New  Jersey,  stating  that  he  had 
discovered  that  Jane  was  supporting  herself  by  her  tradet 
and  that  he  hoped  soon  to  find  her.  I  judged  this  step 
might  prepare  the  way  for  her  return  ;  it  was  the  only  man- 
ner in  which  we  could  help  her  now.  1  did  not  despair  of 
our  finding  her  hiding-place,  sooner  or  later.  In  fact>  I  ac- 
cepted the  task  as  an  imperative  duty,  for  /  had  driven  her 
away.  Bob,  also,  was  padent  and  hopeful ;  he  performed 
his  daily  labor  steadily,  and  never  uttered  a  word  of  com- 
plaint. But  he  sighed  wearily,  and  muttered  in  his  sleep, 
so  long  as  I  shared  his  bed. 

Thanks  to  his  forethought,  I  put  on  the  feelings  with  the 
gannents  of  respectability.  My  return  to  the  Wonder  of- 
fice was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  honest  Lettsom,  and 
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even  with  mild  pleasure  by  the  melancholy  Severn.  My 
mechanical  tasks  even  became  agreeable  by  contrast  with 
exhaustive  straining  aiter  effect,  or  the  production  of  those 
advertising  verses,  which  I  never  wrote  without  a  sense  of 
degradation.  I  was  familiar  with  the  routine  of  my  duties, 
and  gave  from  the  start  —  as  I  had  resolved  to  give  —  sat- 
isfaction. Mr.  Clarendon,  it  appeared,  bad  only  intended 
to  test  my  sincerity  in  his  new  offer  of  terms ;  for,  at  the 
close  of  the  week,  I  found  myself  established  on  the  old 
footing. 

No  sooner  was  the  money  in  ray  pocket  than  I  hastened 
to  Mrs.  V'ery's,  palpitating  with  impatience  to  make  atone- 
ment to  Swansford.  The  servant-girl  who  answered  tlie 
door  infonned  me,  not  only  that  he  was  in,  but  that  he 
never  went  out  now.  He  had  been  very  sick  ;  the  doctor 
would  n't  let  him  play  on  the  piano,  and  it  made  him  worse ; 
so  now  he  was  at  it  from  morning  till  night 

I  heard  the  faint  sounds  of  the  instrument  coming  down 
from  the  attic,  as  soon  as  I  had  entered  the  door.  The 
knowledge  of  him,  sick,  lonely,  and  probably  in  want  of 
money,  sent  a  sharp  pain  to  my  heart  As  I  mounted  the 
last  Sight  of  steps,  I  distinguished  his  voice,  apparently 
trying  passages  of  a  strange,  sod  melody,  repeating  them 
with  slight  variadons,  and  accompanying  them  with  sus- 
taining  chords  which  struck  my  ear  like  the  strokes  of  a 
muffled  bell. 

lie  was  so  absorbed  that  he  did  not  notice  my  entrance. 
When  I  called  out  his  name,  he  turned  his  head  and  looked 
at  mo  with  a  feeble,  melancholy  sniUe,  without  ceasing  his 
performance.  I  laid  the  money  on  one  end  of  the  piano, 
and  described  my  conduct  in  harsh  terms,  and  begged  his 
forgiveness :  but  still  he  played  on,  smiling  and  nodding 
from  lime  lo  lime,  as  if  to  assure  me  that  he  heard  and  for- 
gave, while  the  absorbed,  mysterious  gleam  deepened  in  his 
sunken  eyes.  I  began  to  doubt  whether  he  was  aware  of 
my  presence,  when  the  muffled  bells  tolling  under  bis  fin- 


4Ji 


x^  z  £00  vte  smJ.  -I  ftd  die 

^  V^im'jj^  r^s*  ms '  r     Y^k  Imuil  Tfinnr  beils :  diey 
ailhiis  sir  HA.  xr.  rnier,  isr  z^k  ia  ^k  vUcfa  lunents 
<3e  dmsaor  zc  1.  iiasiieas^  Zat.  a  a:varBed  destznj.     What  is 
siffT  jst  3r  mf  3i:v  'inc  i?  wnet  bit  ovn  dine  ?     And 
-von  3^  "jy^  3:  "nsr*??  lat  ^rsh.  srescEB^^aoo  if  I  flatter  mj 
or^stry  5»iir=iE«  ±ckl  3k  Zf  asBgKi^  tt>  mjself  the  fime 
nf  T^ii-JT  I  ±rMciiEif :     Fiou  s  bat  ihe  echo  of  achieTe- 
THPTC,  i3i£  I  la-n^  ^^^==^  ^"^^  ^  '^^'F^  space  which  soids  no 
ecni:  '^a:^    T  jfG^  !  I  cieSeinfie  miwlf — I  gire  the  *nieed 
zc  nxfef  =iej:«5LTis  3e:tr '  ^o  zit  ova  grare !     No  artist  ever 
pKeei  A-vT&T  zr  sacr  •z::zkS'  z^Tcrtr  a»  diat.  I  think." 

He  :*JCL=:ifcoed  ^if~,  2:>i  jiftef  an  introduction,  in  die 
f=xl  rc«ak$  iz-i  «3!6*:ciz.:«i  of  vhich  I  heard  the  brief  ex- 
r«asi':c  :c  lij  Z:^.  :VZ  ri:^^  &  suL  simple  melodj.  There 
▼Te-rr*  5e-n*rxl  sCl=-=x$^  r-u:  I  ozIt  remember  tiie  following:  — 

XZii  i2sz.  35  .-c  zif  liz^tljAi  trow: 


TvC  1  scC  I  :^  miBszrel  *f  dead  1  **  • 

T^Toe  2r  sor^  the  dirge,  as  if  there  were  a  mad.  desper- 
i:e  cr.'rynitz;  in  die  idea ;  then,  as  the  final  chords  flick- 
ertsi  izi  inLn:bIed  od*  into  the  echoless  space,  his  hands 
>:ipj>e>i  :rv>r.:  the  keys,  and.  with  a  long  sigh,  his  head 
dr:pp^  v^n  his  breast-     I  caught  him  in  my  arms,  and  my 

•  I^  »r.irv*-hi=ii:  «moB^  mr  paper?  tor  «oiii«  relic  of  poor  Swansford,  I  came 
xjvc  a  vTs=ijC*d  leaf,  upon  one  jide  of  which  is  written,  — 

'•  3  shirt*  18 

5  hmidkerchiefs     10 
S  pr.  socks  9 
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heart  stood  sdll  with  the  fear  that  his  excitement  had  made 
the  son^  prophetic,  and  he  was  actually  dead.  I  laid  him 
on  the  bed,  loosened  his  collar,  and  bathed  hii«  brow,  and 
aft«r  a  few  minutes  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Godfrey,"  he  said,  "  it 's  kmd  of  you  to  come.  Ton  aee 
there  is  n't  much  left  of  me.  You  and  1  expected  some- 
thing else  in  the  old  days,  but — any  change  carries  a  hope 
with  it." 

Regret  or  reproach  on  my  part  av^led  nothing.  "What 
was  still  possible,  I  resolved  to  do.  When  Swansford  had 
somewhat  recovered  his  strength,  I  left  him  and  sought 
Mrs.  Yery.  That  estimable  and  highly  genteel  woman 
shed  tears  as  she  recounted  the  particulars  of  his  illness, 
and  hailed  as  a  godsend  my  proposal  to  return  to  my  old 
quarters  —  now  fortunately  vacant  —  in  her  hoase.  I  then 
hastened  to  Stanton  Street,  packed  mj  trunk,  and  awaited 
Bob's  retiUTi.  He  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  my  plan, 
and,  moreover,  oflered  his  own  help  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary. 

Thus  I  found  myself  back  again  at  the  starting-point  of 
three  years  before  ;  hut,  ah  me  1  —  the  sentimental,  eager, 
inexperienced  youth  of  that  period  seemed  to  be  no  relation 
of  mine. 


( 
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CHAPTER   XXXVL 

WHICH    B&ISGS    THE    STMPHOKT  TO  AS  EHDy  BUT  IJLA.TK8 

ME   WITH   A   HOPE. 

Mb.  Clabexdok  need  not  haTe  feared  that  I  might  re- 
lapse into  evil  habits ;  every  hour  I  could  spare  from  my 
duties  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  my  dying  frmnd.  Since 
I  had  neglected  and  thoughtlessly  injured  him,  I  now  re- 
solved that  no  moment  of  his  brief  life  should  reproach  me- 
after  its  close.  He  was  too  feeble  to  deny  me  this  satisfiic- 
tion ;  and  I  saw,  with  a  mournful  pleasure,  that  no  other 
hand  was  so  welcome  as  mine,  no  other  voice  could  so 
quickly  bring  the  light  back  into  his  fading  eyes.  Bob  in- 
sisted on  relieving  me,  now  and  then,  of  my  nightly  watches, 
and  I  was  surprised,  not  only  at  the  gentleness  and  tender- 
ness of  his  ministrations,  but  at  Swansford's  gratefiil  ac- 
ceptance of  them.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  latter  had 
sent  his  Art  in  advance,  into  the  coming  life,  and  was  con- 
tent with  human  kindness  and  sympathy  for  the  few  days 
of  this  which  remained. 

The  seeds  of  his  disease  were  no  doubt  bom  with  him, 
and  their  roots  had  become  so  intertwined  with  those  of  his 
life  that  only  a  professional  eye  could  distinguish  between 
the  two.  The  impression  left  by  my  first  visit  was  that  he 
could  not  live  twenty-four  hours,  but  weeks  had  come  and 
gone,  and  his  condition  fluctuated  between  the  prospect 
of  speedy  death  and  the  delusive  hope  of  final  recovery. 
There  were  times,  even,  when  himself  was  deceived  and 
would  talk  cheerily  of  the  future.  Neither  of  us  knew  how 
contra4ictory  were  these  appearances,  and  that  they  should 
have  prepared  us  for  the  opposite  results. 
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One  evening  in  the  laeginning  of  May,  when  Swansford's 
weakness  and  depression  bad  reached  a  point  whence  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  rally,  lie  beckoned  me  to  his 
bedside.  His  voice  was  so  &iut  that  the  words  died  away 
in  whispers,  but  his  face  was  troubled,  and  I  saw  from  the 
expression  of  his  eyes  that  he  had  a  communication  to  make. 
I  therefore  administered  a  stimulating  potion,  and  begged 
him  to  remain  quiet  until  he  felt  its  effects.  Presently  be 
was  able  to  point  to  the  upper  drawer  of  his  bureau,  and 
ask  me  to  bring  him  a  package  I  should  Und  in  the  tight- 
hand  comer.  It  was  a  heavy  roll  of  paper,  carefiilly  lied 
and  sealed.  T  laid  it  beside  him  on  tlie  bed,  and  he  felt 
and  fondled  it  with  his  white,  wasted  fingers. 

'■  Here  it  w,  Godfrey,"  he  whispered,  at  last,  ■■  My  sjin- 
phony  !  I  meant  to  have  held  it  in  my  arms,  in  my  coffin, 
and  let  it  go  to  dust  with  the  heart  and  the  brain  which 
created  it ;  but  now  it  seems  that  my  life  is  there,  not  here, 
in  my  body.  I  might  be  killing  something,  yon  see,  that 
had  a  right  to  live.  God  knows :  but  there  is  another  rea- 
son. It  belongs  to  A«r,  Godfrey.  Every  note  b  part  of  a 
history  which  she  alone  can  understand  Let  her  read  it. 
I  honor  her  too  much  to  speak  or  write  to  her  while  1  live, 
hut  there  b  no  infidelity  in  her  listening  to  the  voice  of  the 
dead.  Keep  it  until  jon  have  buried  me ;  tJien  give  it  inti> 
her  hands." 

•■  You  have  my  sacred  word,  Swansford,"  I  said ;  "  but 
you  must  tell  me  who  she  is  —  where  I  shall  find  her." 
"  It  is  written  there,  I  think.  But  you  know  her." 
I  feared  his  mind  was  wandering.  Taking  the  package 
I  held  it  to  the  light,  and,  ailer  some  search,  discovered, 
feebly  written  in  pencil,  the  words  :  "  Mrs.  Fanny  Deering, 
from  C.  8."  Of  all  the  surprises  of  my  life,  tbb  seemed  the 
^atest 

"  Swansford  I "  I  cried,  —  "  b  it  really  she  ?  " 

"  Tes,  Otklfrey ;  don't  ask  me  anything  more ! " 

He  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  to  enforce  alenco.    Alter  a 
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while  he  seemed  to  sleep,  ajid  I  leaned  buck  in  the  rock- 
ing-chair which  Mrs.  Very  had  kindly  provided  for  the 
watchers,  busying  m;  bnua  with  speculations.  I  felt,  more 
deeply  than  ever,  the  tragic  close  of  Swansford's  disap- 
pointed enstcnce.  She  whom  he  had  loved  —  whom  he 
still  loved  with  the  despmring  strength  of  a  broken  heart 
—  who,  I  was  sure,  might  silence,  but  could  not  forget  the 
early  memories  which  linked  her  to  him  —  was  here,  within 
an  hour's  call  of  the  garret  where  he  lay  dj-ing.  He  was 
already  within  the  sanctifying  shadow  of  the  grave,  and  the 
word,  the  look  of  tender  recognition  which  she  might  anti- 
cipate beyond,  could,  in  all  honor  and  purity,  be  granted  to 
him  now.  I  would  go  to  her  —  would  b^  her  to  see  him 
once  more  —  to  give  one  permitted  consecration  of  joy  to 
his  sad  remnant  of  life.  I  knew  that  he  did  not  dream  of 
such  an  interview,  —  probably  did  not  desire  it, —  and 
therefore  it  was  best  to  keep  my  design  secret. 

In  the  morning  Swansford  had  rallied  a  little,  but  it  was 
evident  that  his  life  barely  hung  by  a  thread.  I  trembled 
with  anxiety  during  the  day,  as  I  performed  those  mechan- 
ical tasks  which  were  now  more  than  ever  necessaiy.  for 
his  sake,  and  hastened  rapidly  back  at  evening,  to  find  him 
stilt  alive,  and  in  Bob's  faithlid  charge.  Then  I  set  out, 
at  once,  for  Mr.  Deering's  residence,  in  Fourteenth  Street. 

As  I  approached  the  house,  my  step  slackened  and  I  fell 
to  meditating,  not  only  on  my  errand,  which  I  felt  to  he  a 
matter  of  some  delicacy,  hut  on  Mrs.  Deering's  apparent 
intimacy  with  Isabel  Haworth.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  I  had  not  seen  the  former  since  the  night  of  my  mys- 
terious repulse.  I  should  no  doubt  have  gone  to  her,  as 
soon  as  Custom  permitted,  but  for  my  ruinous  and  reckless 
course  of  life  :  she  might  possess  the  key  to  the  treatment 
I  had  received,  or,  if  not,  could  procure  it.  There  was  the 
hope  of  final  knowledge  in  the  present  renewal  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, and  thns  my  own  happiness  suggested  it,  no 
less  than  my  friend's. 


I  but  H  feir  paces  from  the  house  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  gentlemiui  came  out  I  recogniwd  Penrose 
at  tlie  first  glance,  and  1  saw  tliat  he  also  recognised  me, 
before  lie  reached  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  His  appear- 
ance in  the  house  of  I^hel  Hnworth's  friend  started  a  thou- 
san'd  fierce  Euspidons  in  my  breast.  He  had  won,  —  he 
was  the  fortunate  suitor  —  possibly  the  calumniator  to  whom 
I  owed  my  disgrace !  I  stopped  and  wuutd  have  turned, 
but  lie  was  already  upon  me. 

••  Cou^ti  John,"  he  «ud,  and  there  wi 
which  forced  me  to  stand  still  and  listen,  though  I  could 
not  take  his  offered  hand,  "  where  have  you  been  ?  I  tried 
to  find  you,  at  the  old  place,  but  your  landlady  ulmost  turned 
me  out  of  doors  for  asking.  I  thought  you  bad  anticipated 
me  in  clearing  the  field.  Come,  don't  glower  at  me  in  that 
way,  man  !  we  can  shake  hands  again." 

He  took  mine  by  force. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  That  we  are  both  floored.  Floyd  told  me  you  had  re- 
ceived your  walking-papers  long  ago,  and  so  I  pUKhod  on 
—  to  get  wine.  You  were  right,  John ;  1  did  leave  her  out 
of  the  account,  in  my  calculations.  JBut  I  never  saw  all 
that  1  had  lost  until  the  moment  of  losing  it.  There,  that  'a 
enough  ;  we  need  n't  mention  her  any  more.  I'll  write  to 
SUtilda  to-morrow  to  find  a  brace  of  elegantly  finished 
machines,  with  the  hinges  of  their  tongues,  knees,  and 
ankles  well  oiled,  —  warranted  to  talk,  dance,  sit  in  a  car- 
riage, lounge  at  the  opera,  and  do  all  other  things  which 
patent  ladies  may  of  riglit  do.  You  shall  have  one,  and 
III  take  the  other." 

He  laughed  — a  low,  bitter  laugh  of  disappointmenL 

"  Alexander,"  I  said,  "  I  did  not  know  of  this  before.  I 
neld  buck  my  bond  because  I  feared  that  you  were  my 
fortunate  rivaL  Now  I  give  it  to  you,  with  my  besit,  if 
you  will  take  it  afler  I  have  said  one  more  word.  I  hav« 
ool    ceased,   and    will  not  cease  to  love  Isabel  Haworth. 
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Something  has  come  between  us  which  I  cannot  y^t  undef- 

I   kt&nd,  but,  trith  God's  help.  I  will  remove  it,  and  it  may  be 

—  I  scarcely  hope,  Alexander,  but  it  may  be  —  that  her 

heart  shall    answer  to   mine.      Now,   will   you  take   my 

He  looked  at  me,  a  moment,  in  silence.  Then  I  felt  my 
hand  locked  in  a  finn  grasp,  which  drew  me  nearer,  until 
our  faces  almost  touched.  His  eyes  read  mine,  and  bis  lip 
trembled  as  he  spoke,  — 

"  God  bless  you,  John  !  I  was  right  to  fear  you,  but  it  ia 
too  late  to  fear  you  now,  and  needless  to  hate  you.  I  can't 
T»ish  you  success,  —  that  would  be  more  than  human.  But 
since  she  is  lost  to  me  there  b  less  pain  in  the  knowledge 
that  you  should  win  her  than  another.  If  it  comes  I  shall 
not  see  it  I  am  going  away,  and  it  will  be  some  comfort 
to  think  of  you  still  as  my  friend." 

"  Going  away  ?  "  I  repeated  ;  "  you  will  leave  New  York 
— give  up  your  business  ?  " 

"  No ;  my  excuse  b  also  my  necessity.  Dunn  and  Deer- 
ing  have  had  an  agency  in  San  Francisco  for  two  years 
past,  and  it  is  now  to  be  made  a  branch,  under  my  charge. 
The  matter  was  talked  of  before,  and  I  should  probably 
have  been  there  already,  but  for  —  well,  for  her.  We 
understand  each  other  now,  and  nothing  more  need  be 
said.  Try  to  tliink  kindly  of  me,  John,  though  you  may 
not  like  the  selfish  and  arbitrary  streak  I  have  inherited 
from  my  father ;  let  the  natures  of  our  mothers,  only, 
speak  to  each  other  in  us ! " 

I  had  kept  his  hand  in  mine  while  he  spoke.  Little  by 
little  I  was  growing  to  understand  hb  powerful,  manly 
nature,  mixed  of  such  conflicting  elements,  and.  in  that 
comprehenfnon.  to  feel  how  powerless  were  his  coveted 
advantages  of  beauty,  energy,  and  fortune,  in  the  struggle 
for  happiness.  Again  I  turned  to  my  own  past  histoty 
with  shame.  The  three  men  nearest  to  me  —  Penrose, 
Swansford,  and  Bob  Simmons — were  equally  unfortunate. 
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yet  each  courageously  met  hU  destiny,  while  I  aJooe  had 
acted  the  part  of  a  coward  and  a  fool.  I  saw  how  shallow 
had  been  my  judgment,  how  unjust  my  suspicions,  and  the 
old,  boyish  affection  for  my  cousin  came  back  lo  my  heart. 

"  Alexander."  I  said,  "  I  will  remember  you  as  a  brother. 
If  I  ever  thought  untcindly  of  you,  it  was  because  I  did 
not  know  you  truly.     God  bless  and  keep  you  ! " 

He  was  gone,  and  I  stood  at  the  door.  Our  meedng 
bad  given  me  strength  and  courage,  and  I  sought  at  once 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Deering. 

She  entered  the  room  with  a  colder  and  statelier  air 
than  I  had  before  noticed  in  her.  I  felt,  however,  only  the 
solemn  importance  of  my  errand,  and  the  necessi^  of  com- 
municating it  without  delay.  I  therefore  disregarded  her 
somewhat  formal  gesture,  inviting  me  to  be  seated,  stepped 
nearer  to  her,  and  said, — 

"  Mrs.  Deering,  you  will  pardon  me  If  I  commit  an  indis- 
cretion in  what  I  have  to  say.  It  concerns  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine  who  was  once  a  friend  of  yours,  —  Charles 
Swansford ! " 

She  started  slightly,  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  I 

"  He  is  lying  on  his  death-bed,  Mrs.  Deering.  He  may 
have  but  a  day  —  nay,  perhaps  only  an  hour  —  to  live.  He 
placed  in  my  charge  a  musical  work  of  his  own  composi- 
tion, to  be  delivered  to  you  after  his  death ;  but  !  have 
come  now,  unknown  to  him,  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  no 
greater  blessing  could  be  granted  to  his  lost  moments  than 
the  sight  of  your  face  and  the  sound  of  your  voice.  I  need 
not  say  anything  more  than  this.  If  your  heart  inclines 
you  to  fiJfil  my  wish, — mine,  remember,  not  hii,  —  I  am 
ready  to  conduct  you.  If  not,  he  will  never  know  that  I 
have  spoken  it" 

Her  cold  dig:iity  was  gone ;  pale  and  trembling,  she 
leaned  upon  the  back  of  a  chair.  Her  voice  was  faint 
and  broken.  "You  know  what  he  is  —  was  —  to  me?" 
<he  said. 


'I  kMv  il  hit  wigkt  for  the  fn(  tiBK,m 
lamK  he  thooght  he  ««s  ^pog-  I  omc  to 
—ad  rf  1^  own  txmmiaket,  Mud  theicrt  i 


t  bekA 


t  c«not  be  VFong  now. 


"IwiDgD)'  sbeexclvBed; 
God,  who  MO  my  soul,  Icbowi  d 

*  yo,  Hr&  Dtuiug ;  snce  jnn  bne  ao  decided,  let  me 
Ljflqr  to  ]«ii  that  ^  poor  frienA  Efe  of  SBfleriog  and 
ft'4afnn-  wmld  bare  beat  ignobij  botse  fcr  your  sake,  bad 
ffOB  refoMd  das  last,  ptous  act  of  eomolatkwi-' 

Sbe  graqied  m;  hand  m  bers.  cniog.  diroagfa  her  stait- 
l^ig  lean, — "  Thank  jott,  Hr.  Godfi«T !    Ton  hsTc  acted 
IB  a  tme  fiiend  to  hbs  and  me.     Let  us  go  >t  once ! ' 

Her  cairiage  was  ordered,  aod  m  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
we  wete  on  the  way  to  Hester  StreeL  She  leaned  back  m 
the  comer,  silent,  with  clasped  haods,  dmiDg  the  ride,  and 
when  we  reached  the  door  was  so  oTercome  bj  her  ^t»- 
tion  that  I  waa  almost  obliged  to  lift  her  fi-om  the  caniage. 
I  conducted  her  first  to  my  own  nam,  and  then  entered 
Swansford's,  to  prepare  him  for  the  inteniew. 

He  had  been  sleeping,  and  awoke  refreshed  ;  his  race 
was  weak,  but  clear,  and  his  depressed,  unhappy  mood 
■eemed  to  be  passing  away.  I  sat  down  beside  him  on  the 
bed,  and  took  his  hand  in  mine. 

"  Swansford,"  I  said,  "  if  yon  could  have  one  wish  ful- 
filled now,  what  would  it  be?  It,  ot  all  persons  you  have 
ever  known,  ow  might  come  to  vi«t  you,  whom  would  you 
name?" 

A  bright,  wistful  gleam  flitted  over  his  fkce  a  moment 
and  dicn  died  out.     *"  No  one,"  he  sighed. 

"But  there  it  some  one,  Swansford,  —  one  who  wtats 
your  permission  to  come  to  you.     Will  you  admit  her  ?  " 

"ffer?" 

His  voice  was  like  a  cry,  and  such  a  wild,  eager,  wonder- 
big  expression  flashed  into  his  features  that  T  beckoned  to 
Bob  and  we  stole  out  of  the  room.    Then  I  opened  tho 
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door  for  Mrs.  Deeriog,  aud  closed  it  sofUy  behind  her 
leaving  them  alone. 

Do  you  ask  what  sacred  phrases  of  tenderness,  what  con- 
fession of  feelings  long  withheld,  what  reciprocal  repent- 
ance and  forgiveness,  were  crowded  into  that  interview? 
I  would  not  reveal  them  if  I  knew.  There  are  some 
experiences  of  human  hearts,  In  which  God  claims  the 
exclusive  right  of  possession,  and  I  will  not  profanelj  ven- 
ture into  tlieir  sanclJties. 

Bob  and  I  sat  together  in  my  room,  talking  in  low  tones, 
until  more  than  an  hour  had  passed.  Then  we  heard  the 
door  of  Swausford's  room  move,  and  I  stepped  forward  to 
support  Mrs.  Deering's  tottering  steps.  I  placed  her  in 
a  chair,  and  hastened  to  ascertain  Swansford's  condition 
before  accompanying  her  to  her  home.  His  wasted  face 
reposed  upon  the  pillow  in  utter,  blissfid  exhaustion  i  his 
eyes  were  closed,  but  tears  had  stolen  from  under  the  lids 
and  sparkled  on  his  while  cheeks. 

"  Swansford,"  I  said,  kneeling  beside  him,  "  do  you  for- 
give me  for  what  I  have  done  ?  " 

He  smiled  with  inefiable  sweetness,  gently  drew  my  head 
nearer,  and  kissed  me. 

When  I  left  Mrs.  Deering  at  her  door,  she  suid  to  me,  — 
"  I  must  ask  your  forgiveness,  Mr.  Godfrey ;  I  fear  I  have 
done  you  injustice  in  my  thoughts.  If  it  is  so,  and  the 
&ncies  I  have  had  are  not  idle,  I  will  try  to  save  you 
from" — 

She  paitsed.  Her  words  were  incomprehensible,  but 
when  I  would  have  begged  an  explanation,  she  read  the 
question  in  my  face  before  it  was  uttered,  and  hastily  ex- 
claimed, as  she  gave  me  her  hand,  —  "  No,  no  ;  not  f>-night. 
Leave  me  now,  if  you  please ;  but  I  shall  expect  to  see 
you  every  day  while  —  he  lives." 

As  I  walked  homewards,  pondering  on  the  event  of  the 
evening,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  a  connection  between  the 
formal  air  with  which  Mrs.  Deering  had  received  me  and 


JiJ  v'/wt-t  '^JlsW:-    '*'*- 


An4 


Ylurr*  bU  vfii':^  NUipped,  tnd  Ui  beart  iliqiped  with  it 
f  WHit  U#  (AmmynWcMi  with  bis  fiuniljt  and  wum  die  last 
rlU>M  |M*rrifrrn«}<l  in  tlie  green  little  cburdi-yani  amcmg  the 
IiIIIm,  'lliitn  I  li;fl  hifi  cheated  bopes,  his  thwarted  amlntioii, 
bin  MhNtUfrcfd  Ufa  to  moulder  there^  betiering  that  Divine 
Mnrcijr  bail  prepared  a  compensation  for  him  in  the  eternal 
•pliariNk 
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Mrs.  Deering's  explanstion,  delnyed  by  my  constant  at- 
tendance duriug  the  last  days,  and  the  solemn  duties  which 
followed,  came  at  last ;  but  it  was  not  Kt  sattafactory  as  I 
had  hoped.  All  that  I  could  clearly  ascertain  was  tliat  . 
Miss  littworth  had  h«ard  something — hteic,  indeed,  the 
latter  had  declared  to  Mrs.  Deering  —  to  my  prejudice, 
and  had  prohibited  all  mention  of  my  name.  Mrs.  Deer- 
ing naturally  trusted  to  her  friend's  judgment,  and  my 
absence  from  a  house  where  I  had  been  so  cordially  re- 
craved,  conjirnied  her  in  the  belief  that  her  own  vague 
BUBjHcioiis  must  have  a  basis  in  reality.  It  iras  not  neces- 
sary, she  said,  to  tneutian  them ;  she  bad  heard  nothing, 
knew  nothing,  except  that  Miss  Haworth  considered  me 
unworthy  of  her  acquaintance.  She  was  now  convinced 
that  there  was  a  mistake  somewhere,  and  it  should  be  her 
duty  to  as^t  in  clearing  up  the  mystery. 

Mrs.  Deering  also  informed  me  of  another  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  some  weeks  before.  Miss  Haworth  had 
lefl  her  step-father's  house  very  suddenly,  and  gone  alone 
to  Boston,  where  she  had  relatives.  It  was  rumored  — 
but  on  what  grounds  nobody  knew  —  that  when  she  re- 
turned, it  would  not  be  to  Gramercy  Park.  There  must 
have  been  some  disturbance,  for  she.  Mrs.  Deering,  her 
most  intimate  friend,  would  otherwise  have  heard  from  her 
She  was  on  the  point  of  writing,  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  rumor,  when  my  visit,  and  the  excitenient  and  pre- 
occupation of  her  mind  with  Swansford's  fate,  had  driven 
the  subject  from  her  tiioughts.  Now,  however,  she  would 
lose  no  time.  If  the  story  were  true,  she  would  offer  Miss 
Haworth  a  temporary  home  in  her  own  house. 

During  these  conversations,  tt  was  natural  that  my  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  my  presumed 
offence,  and  to  be  replaced,  if  possible,  in  Miss  Ilaworth's 
good  opinion,  should  betray  its  true  cause.  I  knew  that 
Mrs.  Deering  read  my  heart  correctly,  and  added  her  hopes 
:o  mine,  although  the  subject  was  not  openly  mentioned 
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between  m.  She  was  neTer  weuy  of  "■^'"^■nUiy  tbs  ml 
womuily  virtues  of  her  ftiend,  nor  was  I  ever  weuy  < 
listening.  The  two  women  had  been  ^^Tftited  in  Ae  ana 
achodi  and  were  fioniliar  with  the  drcumateaoes  of  em 
other^s  lives.  I  thus  made  good  progieae  in  the  knowledf 
of  my  beloved,  even  though  she  waa  abaent  and  estrai^ 
While  Mrs.  Deering  waa  waiting  fi»r  an  answer  fioi 
Boston,  Penrose  sailed  for  Oalifomia.  The  evening  befei 
his  departure  we  spent  together.  Upon  one  subject  tliei 
was  a  tadt  undeaistanding  of  denoei  but  on  all  otiben  w 
were  free  and  candid  as  brothers.  With  him  wentaportio 
of  my  life  which  I  resolved  must  be  renewed  in  the  fhtim 
but  when  or  how  was  aa  indefinite  aa  tlie  fhrther  comae  d 
my  own  fortunea. 
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CHAPTER  XXSVTL 

WHICH   BaiRGS  MT  PORTUKE  AT  LAST. 

Thbousb  all  Uie  period  of  agitAtion  which  I  have  just 
described  I  adhered  faidifully  to  my  work,  and  in  spite  of 
the  demands  upon  my  purse  for  poor  Swansford's  necessi- 
Mtdes  (and  they  were  gladly  answered),  I  slowly  recovered 
my  lost  position  of  independence.  Bob's  generous  loan 
was  returned,  t  was  free  of  other  debt,  and  possessed  once 
more  an  assured  and  sufficient  income.  Those  months  of 
vagabondage  seemed  like  a  dark,  uneasy  dream,  in  the 
steady  light  of  resolution  which  now  filled  my  life ;  it  was 
as  if  a  sultry  haze  m  which  the  fonna  of  Good  and  Evil 
were  blended,  and  the  paths  of  order  and  of  license  lie- 
come  an  ineitricable  labyrinth,  bad  been  blown  away,  leav- 
ing the  landscape  clearer  than  ever  before.  I  will  not  say 
tliat  all  temptations  died,  or  no  longer  possessed  a  formi- 
dable power  ;  but  I  was  able  to  recognize  them  under  what- 
ever mask  tliey  approached,  and  patient  to  wait  for  the  day 
when  each  conditional  sin  of  the  senses  should  resolve  it- 
self into  a  permitted  bounty. 

On  one  subject  alone  I  was  not  patient  and  my  disap- 
pointment was  extreme  when  Mrs.  Decring  informed  me 
that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  Boston  stating  only 
ihat  tlie  rumor  was  true,  —  Miss  Haworth  would  not  return 
to  her  step-father's  house  in  Gniraercy  Park.  She  would 
accept  her  friend's  invitation  when  she  came  back  to  New 
York. -.-probably  in  a  fortnight,  or  Uiereabouts.  There 
wna  A  liint,  it  was  tnie.  of  furllier  confidences,  when  they 
iiwuld  meet.    I  belied  Ura,  Deering  to  write  again,  i 


ask,  at  least,  an  explanation  of  the  niy.stery  in  wliich  I  was    ' 
concerned.     It  was  her  right,  I  insisted,  since  she  now  per- 
mitted me  to  call  myself  her  friend. 

Four  days  afterwards,  on  returning  to  my  lodgings  late 
at  night,  after  the  completion  of  my  editorial  labors,  I  found 
a  small  note  upon  my  table.  It  was  addressed  in  a  woman's 
hand,  which  struck  my  eye  as  familiar,  although  it  was  not 
Mrs,  Deering'a,  and  I  had  long  since  ceased  to  receive 
notes  from  any  other  lady,  —  even  from  Adeliza  Choate.  I 
opened  it  carelessly  and  read  : — 

"  I  have  judged  you  unjustly,  and  treated  you  rudely, 
Mr.  Godfrey.  If  I  have  not  forfeited  the  right  to  make 
reparation,  or  you  have  not  lost  the  desire  to  receive  it, 
will  you  call  upon  me  to-morrow  evening,  at  Mrs.  Deer- 
ing's,  and  oblige 

Isabel  Ha  ■worth." 

I  am  not  certain  what  I  did  during  the  next  ten  minutes 
after  reading  this  note ;  but  1  have  a  dim  recollection  of 
unking  on  my  knees  at  the  bedside,  and  bowing  my  head 
on  the  coverlet,  as  my  niotlier  had  tiught  me  to  do  when  a 
little  boy.  The  work  for  which  I  had  been  trying  to  arm 
myself  was  already  done.  It  mattered  not  now  who  was 
the  enemy,  nor  what  the  weapon  he  had  used  against  me ; 
she  confessed  her  injustice,  —  confessed  it  fully,  directly, 
and  honorably,  as  became  her  nature.  The  only  prayer  to 
which  I  could  bend  my  mind,  before  yielding  to  sleep  that 
pight,  was,  "  God,  give  me  Isabel  Haworlh ! " 

The  next  morning  I  wrote  the  single  line, — 

"  I  will  come. 

John  Godfket."  — 
and  carried  it  to  Fourteenth  Street  myself,  unM-illing  to 
trust  the  fate  of  the  message  to  other  hands.  That  day 
was  the  longest  of  my  life.  It  was  hard  to  force  my  mind 
into  its  habitual  harness,  and  go  over  the  details  of  a  new 
sugar-refinery  which  was  to  be  described  for  the  morrow's 
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liAper,  when  my  imaginadon  was  busy  with  the  rippled  limr 
and  the  soft  violet  ejes  I  had  so  long  missed. 

Let  me  overlook  the  memory  of  that  gnawing  impatience 
and  hasten  forward  to  the  evening.  At  the  earh'est  mo- 
ment permitted  by  the  habits  of  societj-,  I  presented  myseJf 
St  Mrs.  Deering's  door,  and  sent  my  name  to  Itliss  Plaworth. 
I  had  not  long  to  wait :  she  came  into  the  room  toller,  it 
seemed  to  me,  and  more  imposing  in  her  presence,  —  but 
it  was  only  the  queenly  air  of  right  and  justice  which  en- 
veloped her.  The  sweet,  frank  face  was  pale,  but  firm, 
and  the  eyes  did  not  droop  or  waveran  instant,  as  they  met 
my  gaze.  I  forgot  everything  but  the  joy  of  seeing  her 
again,  of  being  restored  to  her  society,  and  went  forward 
to  meet  her,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  since  our  last 
parting. 

But  she  stopped  and  held  me,  by  some  subtle  influence, 
from  giving  her  the  hand  I  was  about  to  extend.  '•  Wait, 
if  you  please,  Mr.  Godfrey,"  she  said.  "  Before  I  can  allow 
you  to  meet  me  as  a  friend,  —  even  if  you  are  generous 
enough  to  forgive,  unexplained,  the  indignity  with  which  I 
have  treated  you,  —  you  nuist  hear  how  far  I  have  suffered 
myself  to  be  misled  by  representations  and  appearances  to 
do  cruel  wrong  to  your  character  as  a  man." 

She  stood  so  firm  and  resolute  before  me.  landing  her 
wonumly  pride  to  the  confession  of  injustice  with  a  will  so 
noble  that  my  heart  bowed  down  at  her  feet  and  did  her 
homage.  It  was  enough  ;  I  would  spare  her  the  rest  of  her 
voluntary  reparadon. 

"  Miss  Haworth,"  I  said,  "  let  it  end  here.  Tou  have  al- 
ready admitted  that  you  judged  me  wrongly,  and  I  ask  no 
more.  I  do  not  seek  to  know  what  were  your  reasons  for 
denying  me  the  privilege  of  your — acquaintance;  it  Is 
enough  to  know  that  they  are  now  removed." 

"  It  b  not  enough  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  claim  to  be  ac- 
countable for  every  act  of  my  life.  You  have  a  right  to 
demand  an  explanation  ;  you  would  demand  it  from  a  gen- 
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doBan,  aod  I  am  not  willing  to  shelter  myself  under  tluA  ^ 
cooaderate  sentimeiit  towards  our  sex  whicli  would  spare 
roe  ■  momentaiy  humiUaticin,  by  depriving  me  of  the  op- 
portimity  trf" satisfying  my  sense  of  justice.  Be  candid.  Mr. 
Godfrey,  and  con&ss  that  the  unespluned  wrong  would 
pest  uneasilT  in  your  memory." 

Her  sense  of  truth  struck  deeper  than  my  instinct  of  tha 
momeoL  I  felt  that  she  was  right ;  it  was  better  that 
eveiTthing  should  be  told  now,  and  the  Past  made  clear, 
for  the  s^e  of  the  Future. 

*■  It  is  true,'  I  said.  "  I  am  ready  to  hear  alt  that  yoa 
center  necessary  to  be  told." 

She  paused  a  moment,  but  not  from  hesitation.  She 
was  only  considering  how  to  begin.  When  she  spoke,  her 
voice  was  calm  and  steady,  and  I  felt  that  the  purpose 
which  prompted  her  was  but  the  natural  suggestion  of  her 
heart 

'  I  believe  that  one's  instincts  are  generally  tine,  and 
therefore  I  presume  you  already  suspect  that  my  step- 
brother, Mr.  Tracy  Floyd,  is  no  friend  of  yours  ? " 

I  bowed  in  assent 

"  Although  1  had  no  reason  to  attach  much  we^ht  to 
Mr-  Floyd's  opinions,  I  will  admit  that  other  circumstances 
had  shaken  my  f^th.  for  a  time,  in  the  sincerity  and  hon- 
esty of  men ;  that  I  was  —  perhaps  morbidly  —  suspicious, 
and  hence  his  insinuations  in  regard  to  your^tf,  though  not 
believed,  disposed  nie  to  accept  other  causes  for  belief  They 
assumed  to  be  based  on  certain  circumstances  which  he 
had  discovered,  and.  therefore,  when  another  circumstance, 
seeming  to  confirm  them  most  po^tively,  came  under  my 
own  observation.  I  did  believe.  It  was  a  shallow,  hasty, 
false  judgment,  —  how  false,  I  only  discovered  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  am  ashamed  of  mysel£  for  the  truth  bids  me  honor 
you  for  die  very  act  which  I  intLTpreled  to  your  shame." 

Her  words  were  brave  and  noble,  but  I  did  not  yet  ondei^ 
stand  their  application.    I  felt  mj  cheeks  glow  and  my 
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hofttt  ihrob  with  happiness  at  hearing  my  own  pr&ise  from 
her  lips.  She  paused  again,  but  I  would  not  interrupt  hef 
cunfesston.  . 

"  You  may  remember,"  she  continued,  "  having  called 
:,  shortly  alter  my  return  from  tJie  Northwest. 
Sir.  Penrose  was  there  at  the  siinie  time,  and  you  left  the 
bouse  together.  My  step-brother  came  into  tlie  room  «a 
you  wore  taking  leave.  He  was  already  in  the  habit  of 
making  depreci alive  remarks  when  your  name  happened 
to  be  mentioned;  but  on  that  evening  he  seemed  par. 
ticula'ly  exasperated  at  your  visit.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  repeat  all  that  he  said,  —  the  subfitance  of  tt  wu 
that  your  habits  of  life  rendered  you  unfit  for  the  society 
of  ladies, —  that  he,  being,  by  the  relation  between  our 
parents,  permitted  to  look  upon  himself  ns  my  protector, 
warned  me  that  any  appearance  of  friendship  towards  yon, 
on  my  part,  would  occasion  me  embarraKsnicnt.  if  not  in- 
jury. I  could  not  reconcile  his  assertion  with  the  impres- 
sion of  your  character  which  I  had  derived  from  my  pre- 
YiouB  acquaintance  with  you  j  but,  as  I  said  before,  Mr. 
Godfrey,  I  had  had  unpleasant  experiences  of  human  self- 
ishness and  hyytocrisy,  —  my  situation,  indeed,  seemed  to 
expose  me  to  such  experiences,  —  and  I  became  doubtful 
of  my  own  judgment  Then  came  a  singular  chance,  —  in 
which,  without  my  will,  I  playetl  the  spy  njxin  your  actions, 
and  saw,  as  I  supposed,  the  truth  of  all  Mr.  Floyd  had 
declared." 

My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  face,  following  her  words 
with  breathless  interest.  Not  yet  could  1  imagine  the  act 
of  acts  to  which  she  referred,  I  saw,  however,  that  the 
coming  avowal  required  an  effort  of  courage,  and  felt, 
dimly,  that  the  honor  and  purity  of  her  woman's  naiare 
were  called  upon  to  meet  it. 

"  You  have  saved  a  woman,"  she  said,  "  and  It  should  not 
be  hard  for  me  to  render  simple  justice  to  a  man.  I  paaaed 
Washington  Square  one  evenii^,  Mr.  Godfrey,  when  yon 
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were  there  to  hear  the  stoiy  of  tn  anfiMrtmiate  gnL  I  «nl 
jou  endeftvoring  to  help  and  oonaole  her, — siqiportiiig  hef 
with  your  arm, — but  I  could  hearneidier  jour  wonlB  not 
hers.  I  trusted  only- to  the  OYideiice  of  my  eyes,  ud  tibiej 
confirmed  all  that  I  had  heard  against  you.* 

"^ WhatP  I  ezdaimed,  ''how  was  it  possiUe?  * 

^I  was  in  my  carriage,  bound  on  an  errand  which  took 

me  to  the  comer  of^xwite  the  lamp  under  which  you  stood. 

I  As  the  coachman  pulled  up  his  horses,  you  moved  away 

1  under  the  trees,  as  if  fearful  of  being  obsenrecL    Tlie 

diq>licit7  of  your  nature  (as  I  took  it  to  be)  seemed  to  me 
all  the  darker  and  more  repulsive  firom  your  apparent  finank- 
ness  and  honesty ;  I  was  tired  of  similar  diacoveriea,  and 
I  resolved,  firom  that  moment  that  I  would  know  you  no 
longer.  It  is  my  habit  to  act  upon  impulse,  and  I  aeiaed 
the  first  opportunity  which  occurred, — with  what  ixyustice, 
what  rudeness  I  did  not  suspect  until  I  learned  the  tnith. 
I  have  tried  to  be  as  swift  to  atone  as  I  was  to  injure,  but 
you  were  not  to  be  found ;  I  knew  not  where  a  word  fiom 
me  might  reach  you  until  I  received  Mrs.  Deering's  last 
letter.** 

^  Miss  Haworth  I  **  I  cried,  ^  say  no  more !  you  have 
acted  nobly,  —  generously.  I  never  accused  you  in  my 
heart,  —  never."  The  next  word  would  have  betrayed  my 
passion.  I  held  it  back  from  my  lips  with  a  mighty  efiR)rt, 
but  took  her  hand,  bent  my  head  over  it  and  kissed  it. 
When  I  looked  up  her  eyes  drooped,  and  the  clear  lines 
of  her  face  were  overspread  with  a  wonderfbl  softness  and 
sweetness. 

"  Tell  me  only,**  I  said,  "  how  you  learned  anything  more ; 
who  gave  you  an  account  of  my  interview  with  "  — 

I  paused  involuntarily.  Her  eyes  were  lifted  steadDy  to 
mine,  and  she  completed  the  unfinished  sentence,  — 

"  Jane  Berry.  From  whom  could  I  Icam  her  story  but 
from  herself?  She  has  told  me  all.  It  was  she  who  went 
in  my  behalf  to  search  for  you." 
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It  was  my  turn  to  drop  my  eyes.  Had  Jane  Berry  in 
deed  told  her  aJl?  No,  it  could  not  be ;  for  in  that  esse 
Miss  Haworth  might  not  have  been  so  anxious  to  make 
reparaUon.  She  now  overvalued  as  much  as  she  had 
before  undervalued  my  nature.  What  I  seemed,  in  her 
pure,  just  eyes,  I  guessed  with  pain,  as  I  remembered  what 
I  had  been.  But  the  mystery  was  not  yet  entirely  clear ; 
I  thrust  back  the  memory  of  my  shame,  and  questioned  her 
again, — 

"  How  did  you  meet  Jane  Berry  ?  " 

To  my  surprise.  Miss  Haworth  seemed  embarrassed  what 
answer  to  give.  She  was  silent  a  moment,  and  a  light, 
rosy  flush  came  into  her  face.     Then  she  said, — 

"  Is  it  not  enough,  Mr,  Godfrey,  that  I  have  met  her?— 
that  I  am  trying  to  help  her,  as  my  duty  bids  me  ?  " 

In  what  followed,  I  obeyed  an  irresistible  impulse. 
Whence  it  came,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  was  hurried  along  by 
a  leap  of  the  heart,  so  rapid  that  there  was  no  time  left 
to  Bsk  whither  it  was  precipitAting  me.  But  tlie  love 
nourished  so  long  and  sweetly,  assailed  by  rivalry,  sud- 
denly hurled  back,  half  held  in  check  by  the  efforts  of 
an  immature  will,  and  outraged  by  evil  courses,  now  reas- 
serted its  mastery  over  me.  filled  and  penetrated  my  being 
with  its  light  and  warmth,  shone  from  my  eyes,  and  trem- 
bled on  my  tongue.  I  was  powerless  to  stay  its  expression. 
All  thought  of  the  disparity  of  our  condition,  of  the  con- 
trast between  her  womanly  purity  and  nobility  and  my  un- 
worthiness  as  a  man,  vanished  from  my  mind.  I  only  felt 
that  we  stood  face  to  face,  heart  before  heart,  and  from  the 
overbrimming  fulness  of  mine.  I  cried,  — 

"I  know  what  )-ou  think.  Miss  Haworth.  —  how  kindly 
you  judge  me.  I  know,  still  better,  how  little  claim  I  have 
to  be  honored  in  your  thoughts,  and  yet  I  dare.  —  how  shall 
I  say  it? — dare  to  place  myself  where  only  your  equal  in 
truth  and  in  goodness  ought  to  sMnd  1  I  should  give  you 
time  to  know  me  better  before  telling  you,  as  I  must,  that 
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I  love  you,  —  love  you!  Not  first  now,  but  long  before 
I  seemed  to  have  lost  yoii,  and  ever  since,  in  spite  of  its 
hopelessness.  I  cunnot  thank  yon  without  betraying  what 
is  in  my  heart  I  did  not  think  to  say  this  to-night ;  I  came, 
too  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  you  called  me  back,  to 
dreem  of  asking  more,  but  your  presence  brings  to  my 
lips  the  words  that  may  banish  me  forever.  I  ask  nothing: 
love  cannot  be  begged.  I  hare  no  reason  to  hope ;  yet, 
Isabel  Haworth,  I  love  you,  and  believe  that  you  will  par- 
don if  you  cannot  bless ! " 

A  silence  followed  my  words.  I  stood  with  bent  head, 
as  if  awaiting  a  blow,  while  the  gait-light  fluttered  and  hum- 
med in  the  chandelier  above  us.  Presently  a  soft  voice  — 
my  heart  stood  stni,  listening  to  its  perfect  music  —  stole 
upon  the  hush  of  the  room. 

"  I  knew  it  already." 

"  Then,"  —  but  I  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Our  eyes 
met,  and  tremulous  stars  of  twilight  glimmered  through  the 
violet  of  hers.  Our  hands  met,  and  of  themselves  drew  us 
together ;  dnmken  and  blinded  with  happiness,  I  felt  the 
sweetness  of  her  lips  yield  itself,  unshrinkingly,  to  mine. 
Then  my  arms  folded  themselves  about  her  waist,  her  hands 
clasped  my  neck,  my  cheek  caressed  the  silken,  rippled 
gold  of  her  temples,  and  I  sighed,  from  the  depth  of  a 
grateful  soul,  —  "  Oh,  thank  God  !  thank  God  ! " 

She  felt  the  touch  of  the  tear  that  sparkled  on  her  hair. 
Once  more  I  pressed  my  Ups  to  her  pure  brow,  and  whis- 
pered, —  "  Tell  me,  is  it  true,  Isabel  ?  " 

She  titled  her  head  and  smiled,  as  we  tried  to  see  each 
other's  hearts  in  the  dim  mirror  of  cither's  eyes. 

"  I  knew  it."  she  repeated,  "  but  I  also  knew  something 
more.     Oh,  it  is  blessed  to  find  rest  at  last ! " 

Then  she  slipped  from  my  arms,  and  sank  into  a.  cliair, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  I  knelt  down  beside 
her,  caressing  her  lovely  head.  "  I  thought  I  had  lost  you," 
she  murmured  ;  "  I  did  not  ventm^  to  hope  that  you  would 


.1 


forgive 


o  easily." 
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"  Darling ! "  I  esclumed,  taking  her  hand  in  mine,  —  "I 
oever  accused  you.  I  knew  that  something  had  crept  be- 
tween us,  which  I  could  not  remove  until  I  should  discover 
its  nature.  Until  to-night  I  have  been  ignorant  of  your 
reason  for  m;  disnussal.  Had  I  suspected.  —  had  you 
given  me  a  chance  "  — 

"  Ah,"  she  interrupted  me,  "  you  will  understand  my 
abruptness  now  I  It  was  because  I  loved  you,  then,  John, 
that  I  felt  outraged  and  humiliated  —  that  I  resolved  never 
to  see  you  again.  You,  of  oil  the  young  men  I  knew,  seemed 
to  me  earnest  and  sincere  ;  I  trusted  in  you,  from  the  start, 
and  just  as  I  began  to  hope  —  as  yo«  hoped,  John  —  came 
this  blow  to  both  of  us.  It  coidd  not  have  cost  you  more 
to  bear  than  it  cost  me  to  inflict  Are  you  sure  you  have 
pardoned  me  ?  " 

"  Isabel .' "  was  all  the  reply  I  could  make,  except  that 
wonderful  speech  of  the  silent,  meeting  lips. 

My  bliss  was  too  pure,  too  perftet  to  be  long  eiyoyed 
without  disturbance.  Her  maidenly  courage,  her  frank 
and  fearless  confession  of  reciprocal  love,  filled  me  with  a 
double  trust  and  tenderness  )  but  it  also  recalled,  ere  lon^ 
the  shrinking,  eva^ve  silence  of  the  false-hearted  Amanda. 
That  pitiful  episode  of  my  life  must  be  confessed  —  noi 
that  alone.  I  would  not  wrong  the  noble  confidence  of  my 
darting  by  allowing  her  to  think  me  better  than  I  was,  — 
or,  mther,  had  been  ;  for  now  the  highest  virtue,  the  stem 
est  self-denial,  seemed  little  to  pay  in  return  for  my  bless 
ing.  All,  had  I  found  it  but  to  lose  it  again  ?  This  under 
current  of  Uiought  drove  nearer  and  nearer  the  surface 
clouding  the  golden  ether  1  breathed,  initising  its  bittei 
drop  into  the  nectar  of  my  joy. 

**  Isabel,"  I  said,  "  I  dare  not  win  the  fortune  of  my  life 
so  easily.  I  have  been  weak  and  nnful ;  you  must  first 
hear  my  story,  and  then  decide  whether  it  is  fitting  that  I 
should  stand  beside  you.  I  owe  it  to  you  to  complete  youi 
knowledge  of  myself." 


iftjmfcs  aoflwBg itt  <Mhii^s  wtwfcwwni  ■hcwjlil  ht  nUwium  fc 
Mieotheri    YougiteiiMi  thdr  Pfw^^ juiij  wmmhmvmilm 

She  qpokei  «»  ftndj  end  cjimiwig  ihut  vy  hmx^  wm 
reeflBuied.  T  iiiiniilil  [inntunnn  tlifi  nniirnrtin  imU  um  nmL 
vwedag^ead  Mulge  n^jsd^te  tfeto.  Mil  «M»ad  evoui^ 
btlM  peRfied  switataiieflB  eC  bi^  bttNk  But  *^n*^l^■  i^eft* 
Ii0n  Ipervenelij  aitne  ta  tiovUfr  bm^ — ham  ehould  aijrpsv* 
ertjconaeitwkliherwQeUii}    Binrdieiild  I  omicfaic^-^ 

taft  ahe  8«i«  the  ahedov  «f.  fhiBtrtfioqi^iiMM  9w  eqi  fiio^ 

«Whatelse?" 

<^I  Witt  tell  jou^"  I  aeid.  ""Tow  plHs^  is  O^iroridb 
above  mine.  I  quumiC  s^ke  a.  hdfcr  of  ray  Iwe^  and 
MNont  to  the  ease  aiid  secuii^  ipjikh  ifc  is  a  amii's  dot^  to 
create  for  himaeUl  WbafeeiTfer  yqur  fortene  aaj  he^  joii 
must  allow  me  to  achieve^  niu^  The  diffeienoe^  betwaea 
UB  IB  aa  accideat  whidk  nay  heart  does  not  recogiiiflB^-.««> 

would  to  Godthei«we]»en]^thiardififevenceI-«--but  Idaoa» 
not  take  advantage  ef  tiie  equality  of  leva,,  to.  eecape  a 
necesm^  which  it  is  best,  for  your  sake  as  weS  ae^  my  owa^ 
that  I  should  still  accept    Tou  understand  mev  Isabel?" 

"  Perfoctly^"  she  answered,  smiling  ^  Not  for  the  world's 
sake,  but  for  your  own,  I  agree  to  your  ^mposBL.  An  idle 
lifo  would  not  make  you  happy,,  and  I  wiglit  to  be  i^ad,  on 
my  part,  that  my  little  fortune  has  not  kept  us  q)art  Sa 
far,  it  has  rather  been  my  misfortunev  It  has  drawn  to  me 
the  false  love,  and  now  it  shaU  not  be  allowed  to  rob  ma 
of  die  tine*  SonotlettUs  thiog  come  between  onr  hearts. 
If  it  were- yours,  you  would  share.it  with  me  and  I  should, 
freely  ei\joy  what  it  brings;  but  a  man  is.  prou4 where  a 
woman  would  he  humUe^ and  your  pride  is  apact.  oi  jromw 
sd^  and  I  love  you  as  you  are  I  ** 
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"  God  grant  tbat  I  may  deserve  you ! "  was  all  1  could 
say.  A  softer  and  holier  spirit  of  tenderness  descended 
upon  my  heart  Now,  indeed,  might  my  mother  rejoice 
over  me,  in  her  place  amid  the  repose  of  heaven. 

Presently  there  was  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
&miliar  voice  said, — "May  1  come  in?" 

It  was  Mrs.  Deering,  whose  face  brightened  as  she  looked 
from  one  to  the  other.  She  said  nothing,  hut  took  Isabel 
in  her  arms  and  kissed  her  teudcrly.  Then  she  gave  me 
her    hand,  and  I  f&lt  sympathy  and  congratultition  in  its 

"  It  is.  cruel  ia  me  to  interrupt  you,"  she  said,  when  we 
were  all  seated,  — "  but  do  yon  know  how  long  I  have  left 
you  alone  ?  An  hour  and  tliree  quarters,  by  my  watch,  and 
I  was  sure,  Isabel,  that  you  had  long  ago  6nished  making 
jour  amende.  Mr.  Godfrey,  I  believe  this  girl  is  capable 
of  accepting  a  challenge.  I  should  think  her  a  man,  in  her 
courage  and  sense  of  right,  if  she  hod  not  proved  herself 
such  a  dear,  good,  thithful  woman-friend  to  me.  Then,  I 
was  atraid,  Mr.  Godfrey,  that  you  might  slip  away  before  I 
could  tell  you  that  I  know  the  cause  of  Isabel's  misnnder- 
standing,  and  thank  you,,  as  a  vroman,  for  what  you  did. 
Aud  we  have  been  to  see  Mary  Maloney  this  afternoon,  and 
have  heard  your  praises  without  end." 

"  Bnt  Jane  Berry  I  "  I  exclaimed,  to  cover  my  conftisno  ; 
"  where  is  she  P     I  must  see  her  again." 

"  I  have  found  a  quiet  place  for  her,  in  Harlem,"  Isabel 
replied.  "  But,  before  you  see  her,  you  must  know  how  I 
Iwcame  acquainted  with  her  and  her  story.  Only,  not  to- 
night,  John,  pray;  to-morrow, — you  will  come  again  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  and  every  day,  until  the  day  when  I  shall 
cease  to  come,  because  I  shall  cease  to  go." 

Mrs.  Deering  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands  gleefiilJy. 
"  1  see  how  it  is  1 "  she  cried ;  "  I  shall  lose  the  use  of  my 
parlor,  from  this  time  forth ;  hut  the  interviews  must  ba 
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limited  to  two  hours.     At  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall  a. 
niy  appearance,  watch  in  hand.      Now,   good-night,   Mr. 
Godfrey, — good-night,  and  God  bless  jou  1 " 

A  quick,  warm  pressure  of  the  band,  and  she  stole  out 
of  the  room. 

"  She  has  told  me  all,"  said  Isabel,  turning  to  me, "  and 
we  have  played  the  symphony,  and  wept  over  it  together. 
It  is  a  little  wild  and  incoherent,  but  there  is  the  beat  of  a 
breaking  heart  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  You  were  a 
true  friend  to  Aim,  John  ;  how  1  have  wronged  you  I  " 

"  1  have  wronged  myself,"  1  exclaimed ;  ■■  but  we  will 
talk  no  more  of  that  now.  My  dear  Isabel — my  dear 
wife,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  say  once  more  that  you  love 
me,  and  I  will  keep  the  words  in  my  ear  and  in  my  heart 
until  we  meet  again  I  " 

She  laid  her  arms  about  my  neck,  she  looked  fiill  in  my 
face  with  her  bravo  and  lovely  eyes,  and  s^d,  —  "I  love 
you,  —  you  only,  now  and  forever."  Then,  heart  to  heart, 
and  lip  to  lip,  our  beings  flowed  together,  and  the  man's 
nature  in  me  received  the  woman's,  and  thenceforth  was 
truly  man. 

"  Stay  ! "  she  whispered,  when  I  would  have  left,  —  "  stay, 
one  moment  1 "  She  glided  from  the  room,  but  returned 
almost  immediately,  with  a  slip  of  crumpled  paper  in  her 

"  Here,"  she  said,  holding  it  towards  me,  — "  this  separated 
us,  this  brought  us  together  agmn.  It  can  do  no  further 
harm  or  service.  Let  me  bum  it.  and  with  it  the  mem- 
ory —  for  both  of  us  —  of  the  evening  when  it  was  writ- 
ten." 

I  looked  at  it,  and  read,  with  indescribable  astonishment, 
the  words,  —  "Miss  Haworth  informs  Mr.  Godfrey  that 
her  acquaintance  with  him  has  ceased."  It  was  the  very 
note  I  had  received  that  evening  in  Gramercy  Park  1 

"  Isabel  I  what  does  this  mean  ? "  I  cried,  in  amaze- 
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She  smiled,  lighted  one  end  of  the  paper  at  the  gas- 
bnmer,  watched  it  slowly  consume,  and  threw  its  black, 
shrivelling  phantom  into  the  grate. 

''It  belongs  to  the  story,"  she  said;  —  ''you  shall  hear 
eveiy thing  to-morrow.    Now  good-night  I  ** 
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OF   WHICH  JANE  BEREt  18   THE   BEROINB. 

On  my  way  home,  under  stars  that  sang  together,  my  first 
thought  was  of  my  fdthfii]  Bob.  It  was  already  a  late 
hour  for  a  man  of  his  habits,  but,  sleeping  or  waking,  I 
resolved  that  he  should  know  Jane  Berry  was  found.  I 
turned  out  of  the  Bowery  into  Stanton  Street,  hastened 
onward  with  winged  strides,  and  reached  the  door  breath- 
leas  with  impatience  and  joy. 

All  were  in  bed  except  the  journeyman's  wife,  who  was 
at  first  a  little  alarmed  at  my  untimely  visit.  I  reassured 
her,  declaring  that  I  brought  only  good  news,  borrowed  a 
candle  and  went  up-stairs  to  Bob's  room.  The  noise  of  my 
entrance  did  not  break  his  healthy,  profound  sleep.  I 
placed  the  light  on  the  mantel-'piece,  took  my  seat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  and  looked  on  the  plain,  ru^ed  face  I 
loved.  The  unconscious  features  betrayed  no  released 
expression  of  guile  or  cruelty :  there  was  honesty  on  (he 
brow,  candor  on  the  full,  unwrinkled  eyelid,  and  goodness 
on  the  closed  lips.  Only  the  trouble  of  his  heart,  which  he 
would  not  show  by  day,  now  stole  to  the  light  and  saddened 
all  his  face. 

He  seemed  to  feel  my  steady  gaze,  even  in  sleep;  he 
sighed  and  tossed  his  arm  upon  tlie  coverlet  I  seised  his 
hand,  and  held  it,  crying.  "  Bob !  Bob  ! " 

Hia  eyes  were  open  in  an  instant  "  Eh  ?  John  !  what's 
the  matter  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  stardug  up  in  bed. 

"  Notliing  wrong.  Bob.  I  would  n't  rouse  you  from  sleep 
to  hear  bad  news." 


■John,  have  you  found  her  ?  " 

I  felt  the  pulses  in  the  hand  I  held  leaping  strong  and 
fast,  and  answered,  "  She  is  found.  I  have  not  seen  her, 
but  I  know  where  she  is,  —  under  the  best  protection,  witli 
the  best  help,  —  far  better  than  mine  could  be,  Bob." 

He  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  his  fingers  uncon- 
sciously tiglitened  around  my  hand.  ''  You  're  a  good 
friend.  John,"  he  said.  "  Stand  by  me  a  little  longer. 
You're  smarter  at  thinkin'  than  I  am,  —  I  can  only  tliink 
with  my  hands,  you  know.      Tell  me  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Do  you  love  her  still.  Bob  ?  " 

"  God  knows  I  do.  I  tried  hard  not  to,  after  you  told 
me  what  she  'd  done ;  but  I  could  n't  help  pityin'  her,  and, 
you  see,  that  built  up  the  feelin'  on  one  side  as  fast  as  I 
tore  it  down  on  t*  other.  But  then,  John,  there 's  the  dis- 
grace. Sly  name 's  as  good  to  me  as  the  next  man's,  and 
my  wife's  name  is  mine.  I  must  look  ahcpd  and  see  what 
mm/  come  —  if —  if  she  should  care  for  me  (which  I  "m  not 
sure  of),  and  I  should  forgive  her  folly.  Could  I  see  her 
p'inted  at,  —  could  I  bear  to  hnow  things  was  said,  even 
lliough  I  should  n't  hear  "em  ?  And  then,  —  that  would  be 
the  hardest  of  all,  —  could  1  be  the  father  o'  children  that 
must  be  ashamed  o'  their  mother  ?  I  tell  you,  my  head  's 
nigh  tired  out  with  trjin'  to  get  the  rights  o'  this  matter. 
I  'm  not  hard,  —  that  you  know,  —  and  I  could  forgive  her 
for  bein'  blindly  led  into  sin  that  a  man  does  nith  his  eyes 
open,  if  there  was  more  men  that  think  as  I  do.  But  it 
is  n't  the  men,  after  all.  itohn ;  it's  the  women  that  tear 
each  other  to  pieces  without  mercy ! " 

"  Not  all,  Bob  I  "  I  cried  ;  "  it  is  a  woman  who  protects 
her  now,  —  a  woman  who  knows  her  story,  —  and  oh.  Boh, 
that  woman  will  one  day  be  my  wife,  if  God  allows  me  so 
much  happiness  I" 

1  now  told  him.  for  tlie  first  time,  of  the  great  fortune 
which  had  come  to  me,  It  seemed  hard,  indeed,  to  intrude 
my  pure  bliss  upon  the  trouble  of  his  heart ;  but  fais  naturo 
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was  too  sound  foi 
heartiest  sympathy.  Encouraged  by  the  bright  congratu- 
lation of  his  face.  I  allowed  my  heart  the  full  use  of  mf 
tongue,  and  grew  so  selfish  in  my  happiness  that  I  might 
have  talked  all  night,  but  for  the  warning  sound  of  a  neigh- 
boring chuFch-clock  strilting  twelve.  Poor  Bob  had  thrust 
aside  his  own  interests  and  perplexities,  that  he  might 
rejoice  in  the  new  promise  of  my  life. 

I  broke  off  abruptly,  and  replied  to  his  first  question. 
"  Bob,"  I  said,  "  I  believe  Jane  Berry  is  still  uncomipted  at 
beart  I  believe,  also,  that  the  conviction  of  having  lost 
yow  is  her  greatest  sorrow.  But  do  not  ask  me  to  ad\'ise 
you  what  to  do ;  a  man's  own  heart  must  decide  for  him, 
not  another's.  Sec  her  tirst;  I  shall  learn  to-morrow 
where  she  is.  I  will  go  to  her,  and  prepare  her  to  meet 
jou,  if  you  are  willing,  —  then  act  as  God  shall  put  it  in 
your  mind  to  do.  Now,  I  must  go,  — good-night,  you  good 
old  Trojan ! " 

I  gave  him  a  slap  over  the  broad  shoulders,  and,  before 
I  knew  it,  I  was  drawn  up  and  held  in  iron  muscles,  until  I 
felt  a  man's  heart  hammering  like  a  dosed  fist  against  my 
breast.  Then  he  released  me,  and  I  went  down-stairs  to 
find  tbe  journeyman's  wife  sitting  on  the  lowest  step,  fast 
asleep,  with  her  head  against  the  raihng,  and  a  tallow  dip, 
sputtering  in  ita  socket,  at  her  side. 

The  next  day  was  only  less  eventful  in  my  history  than 
its  predecessor.  I  saw  Isabel,  and  adhered  to  my  self- 
imposed  duty.  What  passed  between  us  belongs  to  those 
sanctities  of  the  heart  which  each  man  and  woman  holds 
as  Ids  or  her  exclusive  possession.  She  knew  my  life  at 
last,  —  nothing  weak,  or  dark,  or  disgraceful  in  its  past 
was  withheld.  I  felt  that  I  dared  not  accept  tlie  bounty  of 
her  love,  if  it  rested  on  a  single  misconception  of  my 
nature.  Had  I  known  her  then  as  I  now  know  her,  I 
should  have  understood  that  nothing  was  risked  by  the 
-  that  her  pardon  already  existed  in  her  lova 
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But  das]  I  had  looked  on  married  life,  and  seen  —  as  I 
still  sec  —  coDceolnictit  and  cownrdice  —  honest  aflection 
Btridng  to  aceoniiiiodate  itself  to  imperfect  confidence! 
Women  are  stronger  than  you  think  them  to  be,  my  broth- 
er-men !  and  Iiy  so  much  as  you  trust  them  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  yourselves,  by  so  much  more  will  they  be 
qualified,  not  only  to  comibrt,  but  to  guard  you  I 

During  that  interview  I  learned,  also,  the  wonderful 
chance  —  the  Providence  I  prefer  to  call  it  —  which  brought 
Isabel  aud  myself  together  again.  Some  particulars,  lack- 
ing in  her  niirrative,  were  supplied  afterwards  by  Jane 
Iterry,  but  1  give  them  now  complete  as  they  exist  in  my 
mind.  In  fact,  so  vivid  and  distinct  is  the  story  that  it 
almost  seems  to  be  a  part  of  my  own  experience. 

Jane  Berry's  first  detcmuDation,  after  my  last  interview 
with  her,  was  to  find  other  quarters,  commensurate  with 
her  slender  means,  and  as  far  as  possible  frotn  Gooseberry 
Alley.  One  of  the  needle-women  employed  by  the  Bowery 
establishment  had  found  better  work  and  wages  at  a  fash- 
ionable dress-maker's  tn  Twenty-ninth  Street,  and,  with  her 
help,  Jane  succeeded,  the  next  morning,  in  engaging  a 
humble  room  in  Tenth  Avenue,  with  the  prospect  of  occa- 
sional jobs  from  the  sanie  mistress.  She  was  impelled  to 
tliis  step  by  her  desire  to  save  Mary  Maloney  from  the 
trouble  of  malicious  tongues,  and  by  a  vague  instinct  which 
counselled  her  to  avoid  me.  Thus  it  was  that  she  only 
remained  long  enough  to  fi.nish  the  Christmas-gifl,  which 
she  would  leave  for  me  as  a  token  of  her  gratitude. 

The  evening  after  my  visit,  however,  she  made  a  discov 
ery.  In  repairing  the  buttons  of  the  waistcoat  whicli  Mary 
Moloney  had  rcUiined  as  a  pattern  for  the  new  one,  she 
found  a  crumpled  paper  in  one  of  the  pockets.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  stray  fragment  of  no  consequence,  and  she  wm 
about  to  tlirow  it  away,  when  her  eye  caught  sight  of  my 
name  in  one  of  the  two  written  lines.  She  read  lliem,  anil 
her  mind,  simple  as  it  was,  detected  a  partial  connection 
« 
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between  tbemaad  tfae  nddemwotA  I  had 
her.  I  had  nid  —  Ae  weO  rememtwred  it  —  thai  1  land 
one  wbo  ms  lott  to  me  ibma^  no  bait  of  mine ;  that  tae 
WW  iwobaUT  tins  Miss  Hawnrth.  It  was  nataral  that  Iwr 
&BC]r,  farDoding  a]vzn  orer  her  own  skame,  dioidd  aaggeit 
that  aftc  migtit  be  the  innocent  cause  of  mj  (Gs^ipouitmeBt ; 
njr  name  was  disgracefully  conpled  with  hers  hj  the  lei>- 
ants  of  Gooseberry  Alley,  and  jodgii^  New  Tork  by  Ilack- 
ettstowu,  it  seemed  probable  to  her  that  aO  my  acquaint- 
ances might  be  familiar  with  the  report.  It  w 
which  occaiiioned  her  bitter  grief,  and  she  resolved  to  clear 
my  reputation  at  the  expense  of  her  own. 

Thus,  her  very  ignorance  of  the  world  helped  her  to  the 
tnie  explanation  of  Miss  Hawortb's  repuUe,  while  the  cir^ 
cxOTistance  which  actually  led  to  it  was  so  accidental  as  to 
be  beyond  mjr  own  gues»ng.  To  discover  and  undeceiTe 
Hiss  Haworth  was  the  determination  wlitch  at  once  took 
possession  of  her  mind.  She  said  to  herself,  —  "What  a 
lucky  name  !  I  never  heard  it  before.  If  she  were  Miss 
Rmith,  or  !tf iss  Brown,  I  might  as  welt  give  up ;  but,  big  as 
New  York  is,  I  am  sure  1  can  find  Sliss  Haworth ! " 

Poor  girl,  I  fancy  her  search  was  sufficiently  long  and 
discouraging.  She  may  possibly  have  tried  the  "  Directory." 
but  it  could  give  her  no  help.  Installed  in  the  working- 
room  of  the  dress-maker,  she  kept  her  ears  open  to  the 
talk  of  ihe  fashionable  visitors,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  the 
name  mentioned.  Once  it  came,  as  she  thought,  and  with 
much  trouble,  much  anxiety  of  heart,  and  many  cunning 
little  expedients,  she  discovered  the  residence  of  the  lady 
who  bore  it,  only  to  find  "  Hayward  "  on  the  door-plate !  It 
was  wonderful  that,  with  her  poor,  simple,  insufficient  plan 
of  search,  she  ever  accomplished  anything,  and  this  is  my 
reason  for  accepting  her  success  as  due  to  the  guidance  of 
Providence.  One  species  of  help,  at  least,  she  was  shrewd 
enough  to  perceive  and  take  bold  of;  she  learned  the  names 
and  addresses  of  other  consjncuous  modittei  in  the  upper 
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rTof  the  city,  and  visited  tliem,  one  by  one,  to  ascertilin 
whether  they  numbered  a  Miss  Haworth  among  their  pa 
tronesses.  It  was  truly  a  woman's  device,  and  being  pa- 
tiently followed,  brought  at  last  its  reward. 

The  manner  of  the  discovery  was  curious,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  I  understand  how  it  came  about  better  than 
Jane  hersclt  Her  unsophisticated  air  very  probably  cre- 
ated suspicion  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  sharp  women 
of  business  upon  whom  she  called ;  she  may  have  been 
suspected  of  being  the  crafty  agent,  or  drummer,  of  a  rival 
establishment,  for  her  question  was  luigracioualy  received, 
and  she  was  often  keenly  questioned  in  turn.  Her  pa- 
tience had  been  severely  tried,  and  the  possibility  of  failure 
was  beginning  to  present  itself  to  her  mind,  when  one  day, 
at  the  close  of  Slorch,  she  was  attracted  by  the  sign  of 
"  Madame  Boisi5,  from  Paris,"  and  timidly  entered,  to  re- 
pent her  inquiry.  Madame  Bois&  who  spoke  English  with 
a  New-England  accent,  listened  with  an  air  of  suspicion, 
asked  a  question  or  two,  and  linally  said,  — 

"  I  don't  know  any  Miss  ffayworth." 

While  saying  this,  she  turned  a  large,  light  parcel  up- 
side down,  so  lliat  the  address  would  be  concealed.  The 
movement  did  not  escape  Jane  Berry's  eye ;  the  idea  came 
into  her  head,  and  would  not  be  banished,  that  Madame  did 
know  Miss  flaworth.  and  that  the  parcel  in  question  was 
meant  for  her.  She  left  the  house  and  waited  patiently  at 
the  comer  of  the  block  until  she  saw  a  messenger^;irl  issue 
from  the  door.  Noting  the  direction  the  latter  took,  she 
slipped  rapidly  around  the  block  and  met  her-  It  was  easy 
enough  to  ascertain  from  the  girl  whitlier  her  errand  led, 
and  .Jane's  suspicion  was  right  She  not  only  learned  Miss 
Haworth's  address,  but,  for  greater  certainty,  accompanied 
the  prl  to  the  house. 

The  next  morning  she  stole  away  from  her  work,  filled 
with  the  sense  of  the  responsibility  hanging  over  her.  and 
went  to  seek  an  interview  with  Isabel.    If  she  had  stopped 
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^mBeetmpom  whatt  At  warn  aiMnt  todocske  ma^M,  kcic 
W<jf ated  ad  dnws  batk  from  the  Aficsktask;  but  Ae 
gBgkttt3»  aad  imthmimig  eanirstiifiw  of  her  puipuae  drote 
kr  stRugfidbfrwd  Id  ks  JwrimniMiinent, 

Tbe  serrant  w1k>  answered  die  door  cndea-Tored  to  kazm 
her  hmiaeuk,  znd  seetned  dwinrfined  to  cairr  her  mf.vuge, 
but  froaO J  left  her  standing  in  the  hall  azid  smnmoned  Miss 
Ifawryrth.  When  Jane  ionr  die  latter  desceufii^  die  stain^ 
U»e  feh  sore  she  had  Ibond  the  r^ht  ladj.  from  the  color 
€4  her  eres ;  tins  was  the  nalre  reason  she  gaTe. 

Isahel  said,  ^  Yfm  wished  to  see  me  ?  * 

**  Yes,  3Ii»  Haworth,  nobodj  but  joo.  Must  I  tdl  joa, 
here,  what  I  \e  got  to  aaj  ?  Are  joa  sore  I  won't  be  orer- 
heard?" 

^  Come  in  here,  then,"  Isabel  answered,  c^ienmg  the  door 
€f(  the  drawing-room,  ^  if  jour  message  is  so  important 
But  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  ever  seen  too  before." 

**  Xo,  miss,  jou  never  saw  me,  and  I  don't  eome  on  mj 
own  account,  but  on  his.  Tou  11  pardon  me  lor  q^eaking 
of  him  to  JOU,  but  I  must  trj  to  set  jou  right  about  him. 
Oh,  miss,  he  's  good  and  true,  —  he  saved  me  from  ruin, 
and  it 's  the  least  I  can  do  to  clear  up  his  character  1 " 

^  Him  ?  Who  ?  "  Isabel  exclaimed,  in  great  astonish- 
ment 

«  Mr.  Godfrej." 

Isabel  turned  pale  with  the  shock  of  the  unexpected 
name ;  but  the  next  instant  a  resentful,  suspicious  feeling 
nhot  through  her  heart,  and  she  asked,  with  a  cold,  stem 
face, — 

"  Did  he  send  jou  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  miss  I "  Jane  cried,  in  distress,  the  tears  coming 
into  her  ejes ;  "  he  don't  know  where  I  am.  I  went  awaj 
because  the  people  talked,  and  the  more  he  helped  me  the 
more  his  name  was  disgraced  on  account  of  it  Please 
don't  look  so  ang^,  miss ;  don't  go  awaj,  until  jou  Ve 
heard  all  I     I  '11   tell  jou  everjthing.      Perhaps  jou  've 
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heard  it  already,  and  know  what  I  've  been ;  I  '11  bear  your 
blame,  —  I  '11  bear  anythiag,  if  you  'U  only  wait  and  heai 
the  truth  1 " 

She  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  clasped  her  hands  im- 
ploringly. Her  passionate  earnestness  bound  Isabel  to  lis- 
ten, but  the  tatter's  suspicion  was  not  yet  allayed. 

"  Who  told  you  to  come  to  me  ?  "  she  asked.  "  How  did 
you  leam  that  I  once  knew  Mr,  Godfrey?  " 

"  Not  him,  miss,  oh,  not  him  I  I  found  it  out  without  his 
knowledge.  When  I  saw  that  he  was  n't  his  right  self, — 
he  was  desperate,  and  said  that  he  was  parted  from  one  he 
loved,  and  through  no  fault  of  his,  and  he  did  n't  care  what 
would  become  of  him,  —  and  then  when  I  found  this,"  — 
here  she  produced  the  note,  —  "and  saw  your  name,  I 
guessed  you  were  the  one.  And  then  I  made  up  my  mind 
U>  coine  to  you  and  clear  him  from  the  wicked  reports, — 
for  indeed,  miss,  they  're  not  tnie  I " 

Jane's  imperfect,  brriken  revelations,  —  the  sight  of  the 
uote,  —  the  evideut  truth  of  the  girl's  manner,  —  strangely 
agitated  Isabel's  heart.  She  lifled  her  Irom  the  floor,  led 
her  to  a  seat,  seated  herself  near  her  and  said,  — 

"  I  will  hear  all  you  have  to  say.  Try  and  compose 
yout^elf  to  speak  plainly,  for  you  must  bear  in  mind  tliat  1 
know  nothing.     Tell  me  first  who  you  are." 

-*  I  am  Jane  Berry,  the  girl  he  saved  the  night  of  the 
lire." 

"  Were    you    with    him    one   evening    in    Washington 

"  Yes !  "  Jane  eagerly  exclaimed.  "^  That  was  the  time 
1  told  him  all  about  myself^  and  how  I  came  to  be  where  1 
was.  And  now  I  must  tell  you  the  same,  miss.  If  il  do« 
n't  seem  becoming  for  you  to  hear,  you  11  forgive  me  wben 
you  think  what  it  is  to  me  to  say  it." 

"Tell  me." 

Whereu|Kin  Jan*,  with  many  breaks  and  w*1mi<»  of 
shuue  and   sclf-acctLsatioQ,  repeated   her   wtA  rtosy.      Of 
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course  she  withheld  so  much  of  my  last  interview  with  hel 
as  might  reflect  an  unfavorable  light  upon  myself.  Isabel 
saw  in  nie  only  the  virtuous  protector  whom  she  had  so 
cruelly  misjudged.  Jane's  narrative  was  so  stnughtforward 
and  circumstantial  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  its  truth. 
Pity  for  the  unfortunate  girl,  and  condemnation  of  her  own 
rash  judgment  were  mingled  in  her  heart  with  the  dawning 
of  a  sweet,  maidenly  hope. 

"  Jane  Bcrr},"  she  said,  when  at  last  all  the  circumstances 
were  clearly  explained,  "  you  have  done  both  a  good  and  a 
heroic  thing  in  coniing  to  me.  I  promise  you  that  I  will 
make  atonement  to  Mr.  Godfrey  for  my  injustice.  You 
must  let  me  be  your  friend ;  you  must  allow  me  to  assist 
and  protect  you,  in  your  struggles  to  redeem  yourself.  I 
will  take  Mr,  Godfrey's  place :  it  belongs  to  a  woman." 

Jane  melted  into  grateful  tears.  Isabel,  feeling  tliat  she 
desen-ed  the  joy  of  being  the  messenger  of  justice  to  me, 
wrote  a  note  similar  to  that  which  called  me  back  to  her, 
and  intrusted  Jane  with  its  delivery.  The  message  failed, 
because  I  was  at  that  time  dishonorably  banished  from 
Mrs.  De  Peyster's  boarding-house,  and  my  den  in  Crosby 
Street  was  known  to  no  one. 

The  fateful  interview  was  over,  and  Jane,  with  the 
precious  note  in  her  hands,  was  leaving  the  drawing-room, 
when  the  street-door  opened,  and  Mr.  Tracy  Floyd  entered 
the  hall.  Isabel,  following  Jane,  heard  the  latter  utter  a 
wild,  startled  scream,  and  saw  her  turn,  with  a  pale,  fright- 
ened face  and  trembling  limbs,  and  fall  upon  the  floor, 
almost  swooning. 

"  Damnation  !  here 's  a  devil  of  a  muss  I "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Floyd,  with  a  petrified  look  on  his  vapid  face.  Perceiving 
Isabel,  he  ran  up^t^rs,  muttering  curses  as  he  went. 

"  Oh,  miss  I "  Jane  breathlessly  cried,  clutching  a  chair 
and  dragging  herself  to  her  feet,  —  "  dear,  good  Miss 
Haworth,  don't  let  that  man  come  into  your  house  !  Tell 
me  that  you  're  not  thinking  of  marrying  him  I     He  s  the 
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one  I  was  talking  of!  I  've  never  mentioned  Iiis  name  yel 
to  a  living  soul,  but  ^u  must  know,  for  your  own  sako 
Perhaps  he'  11  deny  it,  —  for  he  lied  to  me  and  lie  'd  lie  to 
you,  —  but  see  here!  I  call  on  God  to  strike  me  dead  this 
minute,  if  I  *ve  told  yon  a  false  word  about  him  ! " 

She  held  up  her  right  hand  as  she  pronounced  the  awful 
words,  but  Isabel  did  not  need  this  solemn  invocation.  Her 
pure,  proud  nature  shrank  from  the  ignominy  of  her  rela- 
tion to  that  man.  and  a  keener  pang  of  reproach  entered 
her  heart  as  she  remembered  that  his  insinuations  in  regard 
to  myself —  doubly  infamous  now  —  had  made  her  mind  so 
rapid  to  condenm  me.  It  was  impossible  for  her,  thence- 
forth, to  meet  her  step-brother,  —  impossible  to  dwell  in 
the  same  house  with  him. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  now,  that  Mr.  Tracy  Floyd  was 
one  of  the  band  of  genteel  rowdies  whom  I  encountered  in 
Houston  Street  on  the  evening  of  tlie  fire.  —  that  he  recog- 
nized me  and  watched  me  conducting  Jane  Berry  to  Goose- 
berry Alley.  Perhaps  he  may  have  lain  in  wait  formyvisits 
afterwards.  Whether  he  also  recognized  Jane  Berry,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Let  lis  seek  to  diminish  rather  than  in- 
crease the  infamy  of  his  class,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of 
tliG  uncertwn^. 

Isabel  only  remained  long  enough  to  find  a  safe  place  of 
reflige  for  Jane  Berry.  The  fears  of  the  latter  were  so 
excit«d  by  her  encomiter  with  her  betrayer  that  she  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  possible  from  the  crowded 
heart  of  the  city,  and  gladly  embraced  the  proposition  of 
boarding  with  a  humble,  honest  family  in  Harlem.  When 
this  duty  was  performed,  Isabel,  impulsive  in  all  things 
which  concerned  her  feelings,  lell  inmiediately  for  Boston, 
resolved  never  to  return  to  her  step-fiither's  house  while 
Ills  son  remained  one  of  its  inmates. 

1  lost  no  lime  in  visiting  Jane  Berrj--  She,  of  course, 
had  learned  notbing.  as  yet,  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
her  surprise  at  my  sudden  appearance  was  extreme.    I 
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knew,  from  tJie  e^^r,  delighted  expression  of  her  face, 
what  thoughts  were  ia  her  mind,  what  words  would  soon 
6nd  their  waj  to  her  lips,  and  could  not  resist  the  tentpta- 
tion  to  forestall  her  by  a  still  happier  message. 

"  Jane,"  I  cried,  taking  her  hands,  "  it  is  you  who  have 
saved  tae !  I  have  seen  Isabel  Haworth,  and  she  has 
burned  the  note  you  took  out  of  my  waistcoal-pocket !  — 
bumed  it  before  my  eyes,  Jane,  and  she  has  promised  to 
write  another,  some  day,  and  Mgn  it '  Isabel  Godfrey  1 ' " 

"  Oh,  is  it  so,  Mr.  Godfrey  ?  Then  I  can  be  happy  again, 
—  I  have  done  some  good  at  last  1 " 

"  You  are  good,  Jane.  We  shall  be  j-our  fnends,  always. 
Show  the  same  patience  in  leading  an  honest  life  that  you 
have  shown  b  helping  me,  and  you  may  not  only  redeem 
your  &ult  but  outlive  its  pain." 

"No  —  no  I "  she  said,  sighing.  "  I  "ve  heard  it  said  that 
a  moment's  folly  may  spoil  a  lifetime,  and  it 's  true.  I  've 
been  trying  to  think  for  myself,  —  1  never  did  it  before,  — 
and  tliough  I  may  n't  be  able  to  put  everything  into  words 
as  you  do,  it 's  here,"  (touching  her  heart,)  "  and  I  under- 
stand it" 

I  thought  of  Bob,  and  felt  that  I  was  forced  to  probe  her 
sorest  wound,  with  no  certainty  of  healing  it.  But  for 
Bob's  sake  it  must  be  done. 

'•  Jane,"  I  said,  gravely,  "  I  have  found  some  one  whom 
you  know,  —  who  loved,  and  still  loves  you,  Jane,  he  is 
my  dearest  friend,  my  old  schoolmate  and  playfellow,  who 
[ricked  me  up  the  other  day,  when  I  was  a  miserable  vaga- 
bond, and  set  me  on  my  feet  He  followed  you  when  you 
left  Hackettstown,  and  has  been  trying  to  find  you  ever 
^nce.     Will  you  see  him  ?  " 

I  saw,  by  her  changing  color,  and  the  unconscious,  con- 
vulsive movement  of  her  hands,  that  the  first  surprise  of 
my  news  was  succeeded  by  a  pajnful  conflict  of  feeling. 

'■  Does  he  know  ?  "  —  she  whispered. 

"  tie  knows  all,  and  it  is  the  sorrow  of  his  life,  as  of 
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yours.  But  I  am  to  tell  you,  from  him,  tlmt  he  will  not 
force  Iiinisclf  upon  you.  You  must  decide,  for  yourself, 
whether  or  not  he  shull  come." 

"  Not  now  —  not  now  !  "  she  cried  "  If  I  could  look 
through  the  blinds  of  a  window  and  see  him  passing  by,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  comfort,  —  but  I  ought  n't  to  wish  even 
for  tliat.  Don't  think  me  hard,  Mr.  Godfrey,  or  ungrateful 
for  his  remembrance  of  me  when  I  've  no  right  to  it  i  but, 
indeed,  I  dare  n't  meet  him  now.  Perhaps  a  time  may 
come,  —  1  don't  know,  —  it 's  better  not  to  pnmiise  any- 
thing. I  may  work  and  get  myself  a  good  name :  people 
niuy  forget,  if  they  've  heard  evil  reports  of  me ;  but  A« 
can't  forget.  Tell  him  I  thank  hint  from  my  heart,  and 
will  pray  for  him  on  my  knees  every  night.  Tell  hun  I 
know  now,  when  it 's  loo  late,  how  good  and  true  he  is,  and 
I  ^l  give  back  his  love  for  me  in  llio  only  way  I  dare,  —  by 
saving  him  from  his  own  generous  heart !  " 

I  sighed  when  I  saw  how  the  l>ettcr  nature  of  the  woman 
had  been  developed  out  of  the  ruins  of  her  life,  and  that 
she  was  really  worthy  of  an  honest  man's  love  through  the 
struggle  which  bade  her  relintjuish  the  hope  of  ever  attain- 
ing it>  But  I  could  not  attempt  to  combat  her  feelings 
without  weakening  that  sense  of  guilt  which  was  the  basis 
of  her  awakened  conscience,  the  vital  principle  of  her  re- 
turning virtue.  It  was  best,  for  the  present,  at  least,  to 
leave  her  to  herself, 

To  my  siuprise  —  and  also  to  my  relief — Bob  acqui- 
esced very  quietly  in  her  decision. 

It 's  about  what  I  espectcd,"  he  sjud,  "  and  I  can't  help 
thinkiii'  better  of  her  for  it  Between  you  and  me,  John, 
if  she  "d  ha'  been  over-anxious  to  see  me.  't  would  n't  ha' 
been  a  good  sign,  and  I  might  ha'  drawed  back.  You  know 
what  I  asked  you  about,  —  I  "ve  turned  it  over  ag'in,  and 
this  time  it  comes  out  clearer.  I  've  got  to  wait  and  be 
patient,  the  Lord  knows  how  long,  but  His  ways  won't  be 
hurried.     I  must  be  satisfied  with  knowin'  she  's  in  good 
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hands,  where  I  can  always  hear  of  her ;  and  maybe  a  day  H 
come  when  the  sight  o'  me  will  give  her  less  trouble  than 
't  would  now,  and  when  it  11  be  easier  for  me  to  foigit 
what 's  past" 

Bob  bent  his  neck  to  his  fate  like  a  strong  ox  to  the 
yoke.  Nothing  in  his  life  was  changed :  he  was  still  the 
steady,  sober,  industrious  foreman,  with  a  chance  of  becom- 
ing "  boss"  in  a  year  or  two,  respected  by  his  workmen, 
trusted  by  his  employer,  and  loved  with  a  brotherly  affec- 
tion by  at  least  one  fellow-man.  His  hands  might  hew  out 
for  him  a  more  insignificant  path  in  the  world  than  my  head 
achieved  for  me,  but  they  beat  down  snares  and  bridged 
pitfalls  which  my  head  could  only  escape  by  long  and  weary 
moral  circuits.  Our  lives  were  not  so  disproportionately 
endowed  as  they  seemed  to  my  boyish  eyes. 
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DC  WHICH   I 


Did  ever  such  a  summer  shine  upon  the  earth  ?  Did 
the  shadow-broidery  of  trees  ever  deepen  into  tlie  perfect 
canopy  of  shade,  the  bud  open  into  the  blossom,  May  ripen 
to  June,  with  such  a  i^weet,  glowing,  unbrokea  transition  ? 
Never,  at  least,  had  I  seen  the  sanie  diamond  sparkle  on 
the  waves  of  the  harbor,  in  mj  morning  wallis  on  the  Bat- 
tery, or  the  same  mellow  glory  of  sunset  over  Union  Square, 
in  returning  from  inlen-iews  which  grew  dearer  and  hap- 
pier with  every  repetition.  Even  the  coming  separation 
could  not  rob  the  season  of  its  splendor :  day  after  day  the 
sun  shone,  and  the  breezes  blew,  and  the  fresh  leaves  whis- 
pered to  one  burden, — joy,  joy,  joy ! 

And  day  by  day  there  came  to  tne  a  truer  and  holier 
knowledge  of  Isabel's  nature.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  I 
had  never  known  a  woman  before,  in  the  beautiful  harmony 
which  binds  and  reconciles  her  apparent  inconsistencies,  so 
that  courage  may  dwelt  side  by  »de  with  timidity,  exaction 
with  bounty,  purity  with  knowledge.  The  moral  enigmas 
which  had  perplexed  me  found  in  her  their  natural  solution, 
and  she  became  at  once  my  protecting  and  forgivuig  con- 
science. I  thought,  then,  that  she  surpassed  me  in  every- 
thing, but  her  truer  instinct  prefigured  my  own  maturer 
development  Love  can  seldom  exist  without  a  balance  of 
compensations,  and  I  have  lived  to  know  —  and  to  be 
grateful  for  the  knowledge  —  that  I  am  her  help  and  stay, 
as  she  ia  mine. 
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Fortunatelf  for  tnjseUI  she  was  not  a  woman  of  genitni 
la  overpower  my  proper  ambitioD,  or  bend  it  to  htr  wttL 
Stich  may  consort  with  the  gentle,  yielding,  contented  per- 
sons of  our  sex  who  supply  that  repose  which  is  the  coveted 
complement  of  the  restless  qualit}-.  Genius  is  always  her- 
maphroditic, adding  a  male  element  to  the  woman  and  a 
female  to  the  man.  In  Isabel,  the  strong  sendment  of  jus- 
tice and  the  noble  fearlessness  with  which  she  obeyed  its 
promptings,  were  also  the  sterling  attributes  of  her  own 
eex,  and  they  but  made  her  womanly  softness  rarer  and 
lovelier.  Her  admirable  cultivation  gave  facr  an  apparent 
poise  of  character  and  ripeness  of  judgment,  which  pm- 
iMted,  not  obscured,  the  fresh,  virgin  purity  of  her  feelings. 
Uy  sentimeotal  phantom  of  inconsLincy  vanished  when  I 
compared  my  shallow  emotion  for  Amanda  with  this  perfect 
passion  in  which  I  lived  and  moved  and  had  my  being. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  knew  what  it  was  to  love. 

I  have  said  that  a  separation  was  approaching.  Her 
summer  was  to  be  spent,  as  usual,  in  the  countrj-,  —  the 
greater  part  of  it  with  Mrs.  Deering,  at  Sachem's  Head,  — 
which  gave  nie  the  promise  of  an  occasional  brief  vi^t. 
Isabel's  mother,  in  her  will,  had  expressed  the  desire  —  it 
was  not  worded  as  a  command  —  that  she  would  not  marry 
before  her  twenty-first  birthday.  Her  fortune,  until  tlien, 
was  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  of  whom  Mr.  Floyd  was  one, 
and  from  her  eighteenth  year  she  was  allowed  the  use  of 
the  annual  income.  Until  now,  her  step-iather  had  drawn 
it  in  her  name,  and  she  had  allowed  him  to  use  the  greater 
portion  of  it  in  his  private  speculations.  Of  course  his  con- 
sent to  her  marriage  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  she  de- 
cided not  to  menUon  her  betrotlial  until  she  should  come 
into  the  possession  of  her  property,  in  lh«  following  October, 

Wc  were  discussing  these  prosaic  matter.i,  —  not  during 
the  second  interview,  be  it  understood,  nor  even  tlie  tenth, 
—  and  1  had  confessed  the  trouble  of  mind  which  her  for- 
tmie  had  caused  me,  when  she  playfully  asked,  — 
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"  What  were  the  dimen^ons  of  this  terrible  bugbear? 
Taking  your  niisgiWngs,  John,  and  the  engemess  of  certain 
others,  one  would  suppose  it  to  be  a  question  of  millions. 
Tell  me,  candidly,  what  is  presumed   to   be  my  marked 

■'  I  don't  know,  precbely,"  1  answered ;  "  Penrose  said  — 
some  hundreds  of  thousands ! " 

"  Penrose  !  "  She  paused,  and  an  expression  of  disap- 
pointment passed  over  her  face.  "  I  would  rather  he  had 
I  did  not  think  him  selfish,  —  in  that  way. 
There  is  a  mocking  spirit  in  him  which  repels  me,  but  1  de- 
lected noble  qualities  imder  it,  at  the  last  I  could  have 
accepted  and  honored  him  as  a  friend,  if  he  had  permitted 
me.  But  to  come  back  to  the  important  subject, — he  was 
wrong,  and  your  trouble  might  have  been  diminished  by 
two  thirds,  or  three  fourtlis,  if  you  had  known  it  ]  am  not 
the  heiress  of  romance." 

"  So  much  the  better !  "  I  cried.  "  Neither  are  you  tlie 
lady  of  romance, '  in  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls.' " 

**  Tou  must  hear  the  fact,  John.  Mj  whole  fortune  is  but 
eighty  thousand  dollars,  which,  in  New  York,  I  believe,  is 
only  considered  to  be  a  decent  escape  from  poverty. 
Ha«ng  never  enjoyed  the  possession  of  it,  1  feel  that  it 
scarcely  yet  exists  for  mc.  I  shoidd  value  a  tithe  of  it  far 
more,  if  it  were  earned  by  my  onTi  exertions,  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  I  yield  so  readily  to  your  scornful  inde- 
pendence of  me.  I  can  enter  into  your  feeling,  for  it  is 
also  mine." 

I  was  really  relieved  that  the  disproportion  I)etween  our 
fortunes  was  reduced  by  so  much, — though,  for  that  mat- 
ter, eighty  thousand  seemed  as  unattainable  aa  eight  hun- 
dred thoaiand.  All  I  could  mm  at  was  the  system  of  steady, 
moderately  remunerative  labor  upon  which  I  hfid  entered, 
Rnd  the  prospect  of  gradual  improvement  which  it  held 
fbnh.  I  would,  at  least,  not  be  an  idle  pensioner  upon  Isa- 
bel's mt^uns.     This  resolution  gave  me  new  vigor,  infused 
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lift  into  my  peifennanoe  of  mechnnical  diitie%  and  made 
my  lerviceB,  as  I  soon  disooveredy  of  increased  ▼alue^ — ibr 
the  increased  reward  followed. 

Our  partii^  was  the  beginning  of  a  coireapondeBce  ia 
which  we  still  drew  closer  to  each  other,  in  the  knowledge 
of  reciprocal  want,  and  the  expression  of  the  deeper  sym- 
pathies bom  of  absence.  Our  letters  were  long  and  fie- 
quent,  and  then  came,  to  interrupt  them,  the  brie^  delicious 
visits,  when  I  stole  away  for  a  Sabbath  beside  the  blue  wa- 
ter,and  Mrs.  Deering  managed  that  we  should  be  left  alone 
to  the  extreme  limit  which  Conventionality  permitted. 
Thus  the  bright  summer  wore  away,  nor  once  betrayed  the 
promise  of  its  joyous  opening. 

It  was  the  9th  of  September,  I  recollect,  —  for  in  one 
month,  to  a  day,  Isabel  would  become  sole  mistress  of  her 
fortune, — that,  on  going  down  to  the  Wander  office  at  the 
usual  hour,  I  found  a  lai^e,  awkward-looking  letter  upon 
my  desk.  The  postmark  was  Reading,  and  I  thought  I 
recognized  my  uncle's  cramped,  heavy  hand  in  the  configu- 
ration of  the  words,  — "Mr.  John  Godfrey."  I  opened  it 
with  some  curiosity  to  know  the  occasion  of  this  unexpected 
musive,  and  read  as  follows: — 

**  Rkadimo,  Berks  Co.  Peim*a. 
September  the  7th,  185-^ 

"Respd.  Nephew, — I  take  my  Pen  in  hand  to  inform 
you  that  Me  and  your  aunt  Peggy  are  injoying  good  Health 
and  Those  Blessings  which  the  Lord  Vouchsafes  to  us.  It 
is  a  long  Time  since  we  have  heard  anything  of  you,  but 
suppose  you  are  still  ingagcd  in  the  same  Occupation  as  at 
Rrst,  and  hence  direct  accordingly,  hoping  these  few  Lines 
may  come  Safely  to  hand. 

**  It  has  been  a  fine  Summer,  for  the  crops.  The  grass 
has  grown  for  the  Cattle  and  the  herb  for  the  Service  of 
man  (Psalms  104,  14,)  and  the  Butter  market  is  well  sup- 
plied. Prices  will  be  coming  down,  but  I  trust  you  have 
Found  that  wealth  is  not  increased  by  price  (Ditto  44, 12,) 
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And  that  Richos  profit  not  In  the  day  of  wrath  (Pro 
1 1,  4).  My  business  has  Expanded,  and  I  have  reason  to 
be  Tliaiikful  that  I  have  so  Sar  escaped  tiie  Snares  which 
were  laid  fur  me  as  in  a  Trap  (Job  13).  Altliougb  I  was 
Compassed  about.  Praise  be  to  the  Lord,  I  have  escaped. 

"  And  this  is  tlie  Reason  why  I  write  to  you  these  few 
lines.  1  might  say  to  you  Judge  not  Uiat  ye  l>e  not  Judged 
(JIntthew  7, 1)  if  I  was  sure  that  your  ears  are  not  closed 
in  Stubbornness.  I  might  Chaise  you  as  being  one  that 
looketh  on  outward  Appearance  (Samuel  16,  7)  but  I  will 
not  iinital£  your  BehaWour  to  a  man  of  your  own  Kin. 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  Evil  thereof,  and  as  there  is 
a  time  for  all  things,  (Eccl.  3)  I  hope  your  time  for  Ac- 
knowledgement has  come.  I  have  waited  for  my  Justifica* 
lion.  A  long  Time,  It  may  seem  to  you,  because  you  were 
rash  to  suspect  evil,  but  it  lias  Been  longer  to  me,  because 
I  had  to  Bear  your  suspicion.  With  great  wrestlings  have 
I  wrestled,  and  I  have  Prevailed  (Genesis  30,  6).  It  is 
not  good  to  be  Rash,  or  to  speak  out  of  the  Stirrings  up  of 
the  sinful  Heart  It  has  been  a  sore  Tribulation  to  your 
aunt  Peggy,  though  not  rightfully  to  be  laid  at  Aly  door. 

"  Their  Snares  have  failed  and  I  am  at  last  Able  to  re- 
alize— which,  since  tlie  Road  has  changed,  as  I  suppose 
you  have  seen  by  the  Newspapers,  is  a  proper  punishment, 
showing  that  tlie  Otunsels  of  the  wicked  is  Deceit  (Prov- 
erbs 12,  .')).  And  you  will  Sec,  much  as  you  would  not 
Ilelieve  it  at  tlie  time,  tltat  Sixhundredfold  was  below  the 
Mark,  which  was  all  I  Promised,  but  will  Act  upright,  and 
it  shall  be  even  Shares  to  the  Uttermost  farthing.  I  prayed 
tu  tlie  iMtd  on  my  Bended  knees  that  night,  that  He  would 
make  niy  word  Good,  and  let  roe  nut  be  Humbled,  but  it 
is  more  than  2  years  before  He  would  allow  it  to  come  tu 
Pass,  which  I  did  not  Count  upon,  and  it  is  all  the  Better 
for  waiting.  The  new  Survey  was  Uade  more  than  a  year 
ago,  but  Purchasers  did  not  dei>end  on  the  second  chatige 
Jtnil  there  was  some  Cuttings  and  Bridges. 
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others  went  about  Crying  it  down,  for  Disappointment  and 
Spile,  which  had  an  effect  on  the  Market,  and  so  I  would 
not  Realize  until  the  thing  was  sure.  You  sec  now  that  it 
was  not  Necessary  to  suspicion  me  of  acting  dislionest,  and 
to  Breed  up  strife  in  the  household.  ^Vhere  Strife  is, 
there  is  confusion  (James  3,  16),  and  ydu  Magnified  your 
own  opinions  at  the  tinie,  hut  Blessed  is  the  man  that  mak- 
eth  the  Lord  his  trust  and  respecteth  not  the  Proud  (Prov  < 
erbs  40,  4). 

"  I  write  these  few  Lines  to  inform  you  that  Things  are 
now  fixed,  as  I  said  before,  and  may  be  Put  into  yuur  own 
hands  whenever  you  like.  I  Remind  you  that  a  Recpt.  in 
full  is  necessary  for  the  Justification  of  my  name,  though 
not  aware  of  Evil  reports,  which  might  have  been  Expected 
after  the  manner  in  which  you  Went  away  from  my  doors- 
Tour  aunt  bids  me  say  that  things  may  be  Taken  back  be- 
tween Relations,  and  This  should  not  be  a  matter  too  hard 
for  judgement,  between  blood  and  blood  (Deuteronomy 
17,  8).  Therefore  it  Rests  with  yourself  on  what  footing  we 
should  stand.  I  will  not  bear  Hilalice  for  past  injustice,  but 
hope  that  you  will  acknowledge  the  lesser  Truth,  and  yet 
be  Led  to  accept  the  Greater. 

"  If  you  come  soon.  Let  me  know  the  day  beforehand 
that  all  things  may  be  Prepared.  Tour  aunt  says  the  spare 
bedroom  on  the  second  story,  if  he  will  Take  it,  which  I 
repeat  also  for  my  own  part  —  though  the  House  is  sold, 
by  reason  of  Retiring  from  business,  we  have  not  Moved 
away.  Our  Congregation  has  been  blessed  with  a  great 
Awakening  and  increase  of  members,  and  we  expect  to 
build  a  Large  Church  in  the  spring.  The  town  is  grow- 
ing, houses  go  up  wonderful  fast,  and  Business  improves 
all  the  time.  Himpel  has  prospered,  being  known  as  an  ' 
upright  God-fearing  Man,  and  the  talents  I  leave  in  bis 
hands,  Remaining  Silent  Pardner,  will  not  be  tied  up  in  a 
Napkin. 

"  Hoping  these  few  Lines  may  reach  you  Safely,  and 
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find  you  injoTing  good  Health,  and  waiting  for  an  ansner 
whether  you  vill  come,  no  more  at  Present  from 
"  Your  uncle  to  command, 

"AMOa    WOOLLET." 


Tffo  things  were  evident  from  this  somewhat  incoherent 
epistle,  —  that  my  uncle  had  finally  "  realized  "  his  venture 
in  the  coal-land  speculation,  and  was  ready  to  pay  my  share 
of  the  investment;  and  secondly,  that  he  had  keenly  feh 
the  force  of  my  accusations  and  desired  a  reconcilifttion. 
The  matter  had  almost  passed  out  of  my  mind  during  the 
eventful  two  yeara  which  had  elapsed  since  my  last  visit  to 
Reading.  I  had  given  up  my  little  inheritance  as  lost,  and 
never  dreamed  that  it  might  yet  be  restored  to  me>  My 
own  experience,  in  the  mean  time,  disposed  me  to  judge 
more  leniently  of  my  uncle's  unauthorized  use  of  the  money, 
—  especially  now  that  his  scheme  had  succeeded.  Success 
has  a  wonderfid  moral  efficacy.  I  could  also  imagine  how 
his  pride  of  righteousness  had  been  wounded  by  my  words, 
— how  they  would  come  back  to  his  mind  and  pull  him 
down  when  he  would  fain  have  exalted  himself,  and  thus 
become  a  perpetual  thorn  to  his  conscience. 

Moreover,  in  looking  back  to  the  days  of  my  life  in  Read- 
ing, I  was  able  to  read  his  character  more  intelligently. 
I  saw  that  he  was  sincere,  and  that  his  apparent  hypocrisy 
was  simply  the  result  of  narrowness  and  ignorance.  He 
had  not  suiEcient  intellect  to  be  liberal,  nor  sufScient  moral 
force  to  be  consistent  In  most  of  the  acts  of  his  life,  he 
doubtless  supposed  himself  to  be  right,  and  if,  in  this  one 
instance,  he  had  yielded  to  a  strong  temptation,  his  ultimate 
intention  was  honest  I  was  willing  to  concede  that  he 
never  meant  to  defraud  me,  —  nay,  that  he  was  even  uo- 
aware  of  the  fraudulent  construction  which  might  be  put 
upon  Ids  act 

The  game  day  I  dispatched  tlie  following  answer :  — 
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"  Dear  Uncle,  — 

"  The  news  contained  in  your  letter  of  tlie  7th  was  quite 
unexpected,  but  none  the  less  welcome,  for  your  sake  as 
well  as  my  own.  While  I  still  think  that  the  disposal  of 
my  little  property  ought  to  have  been  left  to  myself,  I 
cheerfully  acquit  you  of  any  intention  to  do  me  wrong,  and 
to  show  that  I  not  only  bear  no  malice,  but  am  willing  to 
retract  my  hasty  insinuations  against  your  character,  I  will 
accept  your  proffered  hospitality  when  I  visit  Beading. 
Tou  may  expect  me  within  the  next  four  or  five  days, 

"  Reserving  all  further  information  concerning  my  own 
fortunes  until  we  meet,  I  subscribe  myself,  with  an  affec- 
tionate  greeting  for  Aunt  Peggy,  your  nephew, 

"John  Godfket." 

Mr.  Clarendon,  whose  fatherly  interest  in  my  career  was 
renewed,  and  to  whom  I  had  confided  much  of  my  early 
history,  promptly  and  generously  seconded  my  wishes.  I 
remained  only  long  enough  to  write  to  Isabel,  and  to  find 
Bob  Simmons  and  tell  him  that  he  must  spend  his  next 
Sunday  evening  elsewhere  than  in  my  attic  in  Hester 
Street  Then  I  set  out  for  Reading,  by  way  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

There  was  an  accident  on  the  road,  which  so  delayed  the 
evening  train  that  it  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  be- 
fore I  arrived.  '  Knowing  that  my  uncle  was  already  in  bed, 
I  went  to  the  Mansion  House  and  engaged  quarters  for  the 
night.  The  host  conducted  me  to  a  narrow  room,  which 
was  only  fitted  for  repose  and  privacy  when  the  adjoining 
chambers  happened  to  be  vacant.  One  of  these  communi- 
cated with  mine  by  a  door  in  the  partition,  which,  though 
locked,  was  so  shrunk  at  the  top  and  bottom  that  it  no 
more  kept  out  sound  than  a  ^eve.  I  was  botli  fatigued 
from  the  journey  and  excited  by  my  visit  to  the  old  pioce  ; 
BO  I  threw  myself  at  once  into  bed,  and  lay  there,  unable 
to  sleep,  meditating  on  the  changes  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years. 
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Perhftps  half  an  hour  had  gone  by,  when  footsteps  a.ad 
nistling  noises  passed  my  door,  a  key  was  turned,  und  tlie 
same  noises  entered  the  adjoining  chamber. 

"  Open  the  window  —  I  won't  have  my  dresses  smoked  ! " 
exclaimed  a  voice  which  sent  a  nervous  shock  througli  my 
body. 

"  You  did  n't  used  to  be  so  damned  particular,"  was  the 
bnital  answer.     And  now  I  recognized  the  pmr, 

"  Well,  — never  mind  about  this.  I  sha'n't  wear  it  again," 
said  she,  in  a  bitter,  compressed  voice.  "  I  've  told  yon  al- 
ready. Mr.  Band,  that  I  've  always  been  used  to  having 
money  when  I  want  It,  —  and  I  want  it  now.  You  've 
cheated  Pa  ont  of  enough  to  keep  me  in  dresses  for  a  life- 
time, and  you  must  make  it  up  to  me." 

"  Uow  the  devil  am  I  to  get  it?  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
short,  sa%'age  laugh. 

"  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care.  You  and  Mulford  were 
very  free  to  put  everything  into  Old  WooUey's  pocket  If 
you  will  be  a  fool,  don't  think  tliat  /  am  going  to  suffer  for 
HI" 

"  I  wish  that  soft-headed  GodJrey  had  run  away  with 
you,  before  I  ever  set  eyes  on  your  confounded  face.  You 
damned  cat  I  Who  'd  think,  to  hear  you  purring  before 
folks,  and  rubbing  your  back  affectionately  against  every- 
body's feet,  that  you  could  hiss,  and  spit,  and  scratcli  ?  " 

"  I  vish  he  had  I  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Godfrey  will  be 
Old  WooHey's  hdr." 

I  was  first  made  aware  that  I  had  burst  into  a  loud, 
malicious  laugh,  by  the  sudden,  alamied  silence,  followed 
by  low  whispers,  in  the  next  room.  They  were  themselves 
my  avengers.  Now,  Indeed,  I  saw  from  what  a  fate  I  had 
been  mercifully  saved,  and  blessed  the  Providepce  which 
■tad  dealt  the  blow.  There  was  no  more  audible  ctnversa- 
'ion  between  my  neighbors  that  night.  They  must  have 
discovered  afterwards,  from  my  name  on  the  hotel  register, 
who  it  was  that  overheard  tlteir  amiable  cxpresaons.      I 
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saw  them,  next  morningi  ftom  tbe  gwidamen^  «iid  of  dia 
break&st^abley  as  they  came  down  together,  seraie  and 
smiling,  she  leaning  afiectumately  on  liia  aim.  Let  tiMBi 
go!  The  world,  no  doubt^  oonridos  tliem  m  happj  and 
devoted  pair. 

Nothing  in. the  old  grocery  was  changed  except  Bolty, 
who  now  wore  a  dean  shirt  and  a  pen  at  his  ear,  and  kept 
his  mouth  mostly  shut  He  had  two  younger  assistants  in 
the  business,  but  still  reserved  to  himself  the  service  of 
fitvorite  customers.  When  he  saw  me  entering  the  dom*, 
he  jumped  over  the  counter  with  great  alacri^. 

<"  Why,  Mr.  Godfrey  I"  he  cried,  <<this  %$  a  surprise.    Not  • 
but  what  I  had  a  hint  of  it,  when  your  letter  came,  — by 
yisterday  momin's  maiL    Glad  to  see  you  in  My  EstaUisb- 
ment,  —  one  o'  my  fust  customers,—  ha,  ha  I     Did  yon  no* 
tice  the  sign  ?    I  guess  not,  — you  was  n't  lookin*  up.** 

I  was  obliged,  perforce,  to  follow  Bolty  out  upon  the 
pavement,  and  notice  the  important  fact  ^at  ^  Wooixet 
&  "  was  painted  out,  and  ^  Leopold  "  painted  in ;  so  tiiat 
now  the  sign  read,  —  and,  I  was  sure  would  continue  to 
read,  for  a  great  many  years  to  come,  —  "  Leopold  Him- 
pel's  Grocery  Store." 

I  determined  that  no  trace  of  what  had  passed  between 
us  should  be  visible  in  my  manner  towards  my  uncle  and 
aunt  I  even  gave  the  latter  a  kiss  when  we  met,  which 
brought  forth  a  gush  of  genuine  tears.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  mutual  sense  of  embarrassment  at  first,  but  as 
both  parties  did  their  best  to  overcome  it,  we  were  soon 
sitting  together  and  talking  as  pleasantly  and  familiarly  as 
if  our  relations  had  never  been  disturbed. 

Wlien  Aunt  Peggy  had  withdrawn  to  the  kitchen  to  look 
after  her  preparations  for  dinner,  Uncle  Amos  gave  me  a 
long  p.nd  very  circumstantial  history  of  his  speculation. 
There  was  a  great  deal  which  I  could  not  clearly  under- 
stand at  the  time,  but  which  has  since  then  been  elucidated 
by  my  own  experience  in  matters  of  business. 
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The  originnl  scheme  had  indeed  offered  a  very  tempdng 
prospect  of  success.  Several  large  trncU  of  coal-land  had 
been  purchased  for  a  comparatively  insignificant  sum,  on 
account  of  their  remoteness  from  lines  of  transportation. 
The  plan  of  the  new  railroad  which  was  to  give  them  a 
Gudden  and  immense  increase  of  value,  had  not  yet  been 
made  public,  but  the  engineering  scout  employed  by  the 
capitalists  had  made  his  report.  Me  was  an  acquaintance 
of  Mulford,  who  had  formerly  been  concerned  with  my 
nncle  in  some  minor  transactions.  This,  however,  was  to 
be  a  grand  strike,  promiang  a  sure  fortune  to  each. 

After  the  charter  for  the  road  had  been  obtained,  and 
the  preliminary  surveys  were  made,  the  aforesaid  tracts  of 
land  might  have  boen  sold  at  triple  or  quadruple  their  cosL 
This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  speculators,  whose  appe- 
tites were  only  whetted  by  their  partial  success.  Then  a 
period  of  tinancial  disturbanuc  ensued :  some  of  the  capi- 
talists interested  in  the  road  became  embarrassed,  and  the 
work  stopped.  The  coal-lands  fell  again  in  value,  and  the 
prospective  fortunes  dwindled  in  proportion.  Up  to  this 
time  tlie  lands  had  been  held  as  a  joint-stock  investment, 
my  uncle's  share  being  one  fifth ;  but  now  there  was  a 
nominal  dissolution  of  partnership,  at  the  instance  of  Mul- 
ford, Uratton,  and  the  Rands,  each  receiving  his  share  of 
the  property,  to  be  held  thenceforth  in  his  own  name,  and 
disposed  of  at  his  own  individual  pleasure.  My  uncle  was 
uo  match  for  his  wily  associates.  After  a  series  of  man<Bu- 
vros  which  1  will  nut  undertake  to  explain,  they  succeeded 
in  foisting  upon  him  a  tract  lying  considerably  awde  froui 
the  proposed  line  of  tlie  road,  and  divided  from  it  (a 
fact  of  which  he  was  not  aware)  by  a  lofty  spur  of  the 
mountains. 

When  he  discovered  tlie  swindle,  he  gave  himself  up  for 
lost  The  others  held,  it  seemed,  the  only  tracts  likely  to 
be  profitable  nt  some  future  day,  while  his,  tliough  it  might 
be  packed  witli  anthracite,  was  valueless,  because  inacccsd- 
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Ua.  Bit  vUtad  41m  i«m^  bofmmr,  ^ftaOal  «w  Ub 
j^oare  miles  of  nMNvftafai  and  fimi^  aad  Inmni  «■ 
tvo  dremnateiioet  wUflh  g»e  UmAd%^db((BM«f 
£ort  and  encaunged  Ub  to  mdt  Jb  dji^hteai  iMMlhi 
from  that  dme  tihe  fint  projeded  vmi  ivaa  aifll  Jn  skqr^ 
aaoa,  iriule  the  traiiif  of  tlio  Delwavo  jmd  Lftdbvana 
were  nmiimg  iiiftfaiBainfleof  bb  piopeily^  Thenweea 
firilitice  finr  buildiiig,  at  Ikde  ooe^  •  jhoit  oonaectipg 
brandi::  a  golden  radiance  abone  over  Ae  narleai  irfldei^ 
nesii  and  he  had  finally  '^lediaedf*  ibr  aoiiietliii^  mono 
than  tenfold  his  invealmeiit 

""Now,"  said  Undo  Amoa,  wifiing  Ua  ftt  fiweheMi  uMi  a 
bandanna  bandkercbieS — for  the  namtiye  was  hmi^  intii- 
catOi  and  exciting^ — "now,  you  can  eaqr  calculate  ukat 
your  share  amounts  to.  X^ire  aUoiRed  you  inteneat  eveiT 
year,  and  interest  on  that  i^ain,  as  if  it  had  been  i«gnlai^ 
put  out,  and  you  11  find  that  it  oomeei  altogetter,  to  williia 
a  fraction  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  I  %  aay  a^uaia 
twenty  thousand,  because  you  can  then  iuTest  it  in  a  lune^: 
there  's  less  ten^itation  to  split  and  ^>end.  The  money  'a 
in  the  Bank,  and  you  can  hare  a  check  for 't  this  mfnnt^T 
If  you  've  felt  sore  and  distrustful  about  ft  all  this  whilei 
don't  forget  what  J*ve  gone  through  with,  that  had  all  the 
risk  and  responsibility." 

'<  We  will  think  no  more  of  what  has  gone  by,  uncle,**  I 
said.  ^*I  will  take  your  advice.  The  money  shall  be 
invested  as  it  is :  I  look  on  it  still  as  the  legacy  of  my  &ther 
and  mother,  and  to  dimihish  it  would  seem  to  diminish  the 
blessing  that  comes  with  it" 

^  That 's  right,  John  I  I  'm  glad  that  you  have  grown  to 
be  a  man,  and  can  see  things  in  the  true  light  Ah,  if  you 
would  but  see  all  the  Truth  I " 

'^  I  do,"  said  I.  ^  I  know  what  you  mean.  Uncle.  I  have 
learned  my  own  weakness  and  foolishness,  and  the  strength, 
wisdom,  and  mercy  of  God." 

He  seemed  comforted  by  these  words,  if  not  wholly  con- 
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yinced  that  my  feet  were  in  the  safe  path.  At  dinner  his 
prayer  was  not  against  "them  which  walk  in  darkness,"  but 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  undeserved  bounties,  in 
irhich  I  joined  with  a  devout  heart. 

I  completely  won  Aimt  Peggy  by  confiding  to  her  my 
betrothal  and  approiiching  marriage.  The  next  day,  before 
leaving  for  my  retura  to  new  York,  she  brought  me  a 
parcel  wrapped  in  tissue-paper,  saying,  — 

"I  want  to  send  something  to  her,  but  I  can't  find  anj- 
thing  nice  except  this,  which  Aunt  Christina  gave  me  for 
my  weildin'.  It 's  not  the  fiishioii,  now,  I  know,  but  folks 
saya  the  same  things  come  round  every  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  and  SO  I  expect  this  will  turn  up  again  soon. 
I  hope  she  '11  like  it," 

She  unfolded  the  paper  and  produced  a  tortotse-aheU 
»imb,  the  top  of  which  was  a  tnie-lover'S'tciiot,  in  open  611- 
greet  rising  nearly  six  inches  above  the  teeth.  I  smotb' 
ered  my  amusement,  as  best  I  could,  under  profuse  thanks, 
and  went  away  leaving  Aunt  Peggy  proud  of  her  nephvw. 
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GHAFTEB  XL. 

OOHOLUBIOir* 

Thx  story  of  my  fortunes  draws  to  an  end, — notbecann 
the  years  that  have  since  elapsed  furnish  no  important  ver- 
ektion  of  li&,  no  riper  l^HMins  for  brain  or  hearty  bat 
chiefly  because  the  records  of  repose  interest  us  leaa  than 
diose  of  struggle.  I  have  not  ei\joyed,  nor  did  I  anticipate 
die  ei\joyment  ot,  pure,  uninterrupted  liappineaa,  but  my 
nature  rests  at  last  on  a  firm  basb  of  love  and  fiutfi,  aecme 
from  any  serious  aberrations  of  the  soul  or  the  senses.  I 
know  how  to  endure  trial  without  impadent  protest, — to 
encounter  deceit  without  condemning  my  race,  —  to  see, 
evermore,  the  arm  of  Eternal  Justice,  reaching  throv^ 
time  and  meting  out,  in  advance,  the  fitting  equivalent  for 
every  deed.  It  is  the  vibration  of  the  string  which  gives 
forth  the  sound,  and  that  of  my  life  now  hums  but  a  soft, 
domestic  monotone,  audible  to  a  few  ears. 

Yet  there  are  still  some  explanations  to  be  made,  before 
closing  this  narrative  of  the  seven  years  which  renewed 
my  fi'ame,  changing  gristle  into  bone,  and  adding  the  iron 
of  the  man  to  the  soft  blood  of  the  boy. 

The  unexpected  restoration  of  my  inheritance,  so  mar- 
vellously expanded,  necessarily  changed  my  plans  for  the 
future.  After  returning  to  New  York,  I  lost  no  time  in 
visiting  Isabel,  and  in  consulting  with  my  honored  friend, 
Mr.  Clarendon.  The  latter,  although  assuring  me  that  my 
labors  had  become  of  real  value  to  his  paper,  nevertheless 
advised  me  to  give  up  my  situation,  since  I  should  be  now 
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in  the  receipt  of  n  better  income,  and  could  devote  a  year 
or  twu  to  rest  and  study.  I  knew  my  own  deficiencies,  and 
was  anxious  to  supply  tlieiu  for  the  sake  of  tlic  neH-  life 
which  was  opening.  A  spark  of  ambition  still  burned 
among  the  ashes  of  niy  early  dreams.  While  recogniung 
that  I  had  niistuken  enthusiasm  for  power,  and  sentiment 
for  genius,  —  that  my  poetic  sympathy  was  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  genuine  poetic  faculty,  —  I  hnd  nevertheless 
acquired  a  facilitj-  of  espresMon,  a  tolerable  skill  in  de- 
scription, and  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  author-crail, 
which,  in  less  ambitious  ways,  might  serve  me,  and  enable 
me  to  serve  my  fellow-men.  The  appetite  was  upon  me, 
never  to  be  cured.  There  is  more  hope  for  the  man  who 
tastes  wine  than  fyr  him  who  has  once  tasted  type  and 
printer's  ink.  Though  but  one  in  fifty  feels  the  airy  intox- 
icadnn  of  fame,  while  tlie  others  drink  them^ielves  into 
stupidity,  and  then  into  latuity,  who  is  deterred  by  the  cx- 
aoiftle  ? 

My  inheritance  did  me  good  service  in  another  way. 
The  reason  for  my  withdrawal  from  the  Wonder  became 
known,  and  my  friend,  the  reporter  of  the  AvEngrr,  put  it 
into  the  •'  Personal  "  colunm  of  that  paper,  slating  that  I 
hod  fallen  heir  to  an  immense  fortune.  The  article  was 
headed  ^An  Author  in  Luck,"  and,  of  course,  went  the 
rounds  of  the  other  papers.  1  was  congratulated  by  every* 
body  whom  I  had  ever  met,  and  even  Messrs.  Rcnwick  and 
Blossom,  overlooking  the  ignominy  of  my  flight  from  Kirs. 
De  Peyster's  boarding-house,  left  their  cards  at  Mrs.  Very's 
door.  I  gave  the  black  boy  who  scoured  the  knives  two 
shillings  to  carry  my  cards  to  them  in  return,  and  went  up 
to  Stanton  Street,  to  pass  tlic  evening  with  Bob  Simmons. 

With  October  Isabel  came  back  to  the  citj-.  She  had  al- 
ready written  to  her  st«)>-father  and  the  two  associate  trus- 
tees, and  on  the  day  when  she  completed  her  twenty-first 
year  the  papers  representing  her  property  were  placed  in 
ber  bands.     Mr.  Floyd,  who  had  always  treated  her  kindly, 
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ind  who  bad  found  bb  house  venr  lonely  siace  her  d«Mit- 
ure,  begged  her  to  return,  even  going  to  the  length  of  of 
feriug  to  baoish  his  son.     Then  Isabel  quietly  said, 

'■  I  shall  be  married  to  Mr.  Godfrey  in  two  months,  md 
will  not  difipossesfi  Mr,  Tracj  Flojd  for  so  short  a  time." 

The  old  man  sighed  wearily.  The  annouoccmcat,  of 
course,  was  not  unexpected.  There  wiis  a  little  aSecliuo 
Eoiucwhere  among  the  stock-jobbing  interests  whkJi  (tlkd 
his  heart;  he  bad  once  miagined  diat  his  sLep-dMigbter 
might  become  his  daughter-in-law,  and  keep  h  wum  hoiM 

for  his  old  days.     His  intercotu'se  with  his  son  n iiHiil 

principally  of  Impudent  demands  Ibr  money  on  one  s 
and  angry  remonstrances  on  the  other.  What  cmild  bo  ex- 
pect P  He  gave  his  life  to  Wall  Street,  and  tJiat  stony  dt 
vioity  does  not  say,  "  Train  up  your  cbiidnen."  On  the  COi^ 
trarj-,  one  of  her  commandment  is,  '■  ITiou  slialt  give  thy 
SODS  cigars  and  thy  daughters  silks,  and  let  them  ma,  tte 
the  care  of  them  may  not  take  thy  mind  from  stocks,* 

Aa  lor  Mr.  Tracy  Floyd,  his  iate  was  already  de4 
though  we  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  For  one  so  a 
and  shallow-hearted,  his  only  plan  of  life — to  bo  th*  H 
elegant  husband  of  an  heiress  —  failed  most  singularlvmd 
lamentably.  Miss  Levi  employed  the  magnetism  of  ber 
powerful  Oriental  eyes  to  some  purpose,  for  she  trod  lil» 
plana  under  foot  and  married  him  before  the  sumuier  was 
over.  1  would  give  niuch  to  Icnow  the  successive  saps  and 
mines,  the  stealthy  approaches,  and  the  final  onset  by  whkli 
she  gained  possession  of  the  empty  citadel ;  it  would  be  a 
more  intricate  romance  than  my  own.  She  was  a  .lewca^ 
with  very  little  money  in  her  own  right,  but  wealthy  eoo- 
net^tions.  The  latter  were  desirous  of  riung  in  socivty, 
and  it  was  believed  lliat  they  allowed  a  modenitv  anonl^ 
to  Mrs.  Floyd,  on  condition  that  the  match  shoold  be  ttsetl 
to  flirtlier  thair  plans  in  this  respect,  and  that  A*  poealUe 
iiiture  children  should  he  educated  in  their  ftith.  I  wiQ 
not  vouch  for  the  imlh  of  this  report,  but  the  gossips  of 
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Granierc;  Park  that  winter  declared  that  the  Floyd  nian- 
oon  was  frequented  by  numbera  of  persons  with  large 
noses  and  narrow  stripes  of  forehead. 

We  were  married  in  December.  Isabel  wore  the  sap- 
phires I  loved,  but  their  sparkle  could  not  dim  the  sweet, 
tremulous  lustre  of  her  kindred  eyes.  It  was  a  very  quiet 
and  unostentatious  wedding,  followed  by  a  reception  in  Mrs. 
Deeriug's  rooms.  When  evening  came,  my  wife  and  I  left 
our  friends,  and  went  tc^ether,  —  not  on  a  tour  from  hotel 
to  hotel,  with  a  succession  of  flashy  "  Bridal  Chambers  "  at 
our  disposal,  —  but  to  the  dear  little  house  in  Irving  Place 
which  was  now  to  be  our  home.  Yet  we  did  not  go  alone. 
Three  radiant  genii,  with  linked  hands,  walked  before  us, 

—  Peace  to  kindle  the  Gre  on  our  domestic  hearth,  and 
Confidence  and  Love  to  light  the  lamps  beside  our  nuptial 
couch. 

Some  weeks  afterwards,  I  received,  one  morning,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  San  Francisco :  — 

"Mt  Dear  John,  —  I  know  why  you  havt  not  written 
to  me.  In  fact  I  knew,  months  ago.  (through  Deering.) 
what  was  coming,  and  had  conquered  whatever  soreness 
was  left  in  my  heart.  Fortunately  my  will  is  also  strong 
in  a  reflective  sense,  end  I  am,  moreover,  no  child  to  la- 
ment over  an  irretrievable  loss.  I  dare  say  the  future  will 
make  it  up  to  me,  in  some  way,  if  1  wait  long  enough.  At 
any  rate,  you  won't  object,  my  dear  old  fellow,  to  have  me 
say  —  not  that  I  wish  you  happiness,  for  you  have  it,  but  — 
that  you  desene  your  double  fortune.  The  other  item  I 
picked  up  from  a  newspaper ;  you  might  have  written  me 
tiat. 

"  With  this  steamer  there  will  come  a  trifle,  which  I  hope 
may  be  accepted  in  token  of  forgelfrilness  and  forgiveness, 

—  though  it  is  Fate,  not  royselfi  that  should  be  forgiven. 
There  may  also  come  a  time  —  nay,  I  swear  it  thaU  come, 
—when  I  may  sit  by  your  fireside  and  warm  my  bald 
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bead,  uid  none  my  goittr  1^,  and  di^tk  mj  ^M*  af  PmI 
Fny  flkat  it  nukj  be  soonea-  &r  the  sake  of  tout  (and  ben, 
DBM)  "Afibctionate  coitsin, 

"Al.BXAM&KB   FsmtOSE.'' 

Tlw  "  trifle '  was  a  superi)  &idia  shavl,  and  I  am  ghd 
dut  bbel  likes  to  wear  it.  We  have  not  yet  seen  our 
coodn,  ibr  we  were  absent  fitnn  New  York  when  he  came 
to  tiie  Adandc  dde,  two  years  afienrards ;  but  we  bdiere 
istitedajrwhenbe  sbaD  be  an  hottored  and  beloved  goeit 
imdar  our  roo£  Htl  then,  one  nde^^  of  bliss  is  wantii^ 
to  die  full  stream  of  our  lives. 

Witbin  a  year  after  our  marri^;e,'Ur.  Flojd  met  Ab 
usual  fiite  of  men  of  his  class.  Paralyma  and  softening  if 
tfte  brain  took  him  away  irom  the  hard  pavements  and  Ae 
giaaite  steps  be  had  tiodden  so  long.  Tbe  mind,  absent 
from  Us  vacant  eyes,  no  doubt  sdll  flitted  about  on  'Change, 
boldii^  ghostly  scrip  and  restlessly  seeking  phantom  quo- 
tations. It  was  not  miii  us ;  but  we  took  his  body  and 
cared  for  it  a  little  while,  until  the  mechanical  iiJe  cea«ed 
Tlien  reverence  fbrbade  us  to  wonder  what  occupation  ths 
soul  could  find  in  the  world  beyond  slock. 

When  spring  came,  I  took  Isabel  to  the  Cross-Keyrs^  iiil 
gave  her  the  flirst  bud  from  the  little  rose-tree  on  my  motiH 
er's  grave.  Kindly  hands  had  kept  away  the  weeds,  and 
the  letters  on  the  head-atone  were  no  less  carefully  cJeaned 
from  moss  and  rust  than  those  which  contained  my  boyish 
promise  of  immortaU^,  —  the  epitaph  on  Becky  Jane  Nlles. 
Our  viMt  was  a  white  day  in  the  good  Neighbor's  life. 
She  tried  to  call  me  "  Mr.  Godfrey,"  but  the  familiar 
"  Johnny  "  would  come  into  her  mouth,  confusing  her  and 
brining  the  unwonted  color  into  her  good  old  face,  until 
she  hit  upon  the  satisfactory  expedient  of  addressing  me  as 
"  Sir."  I  don't  believe  any  garment  since  her  wedding- 
dress  gave  her  as  much  pleasure  as  die  black  silk  we  left 
behind  us. 
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Thence  «re  went  to  Reading,  vhere  Isabel  speedily  won 
the  hearts  of  Uncle  and  Aunt  WooUey,  and  so  homeward 
by  way  of  Upper  Samaria.  Our  visit  was  a  great  surprise 
to  Dan  Tiile,  who  had  not  heard  a  word  about  me  since  I 
burned  "Leonora's  Dream"  under  the  willows.  Mother 
Yule  was  dead,  but  Dan  and  bis  '■  Ijtvina"  kept  the  plain, 
cheerful  spirit  of  the  old  home  uiUct,  and  it  was  a  happy 
day  we  passed  under  their  roof.  A  messenger  was  sent  to 
Susan,  who  came  over  the  hills  with  Ben  and  their  lusty 
baby  to  tea,  and  the  lively  gossip  around  the  fire  in  the 
great  kitchen  chimney-place  scarcely  came  to  an  end.  I 
was  glad  to  hear  that  Verbena  Cuff  was  married.  Then 
first  I  dared  tell  the  story  of  the  lime-kiln. 

And  now,  having  carefully  disposed  of  so  many  of  the 
personages  of  uiy  history,  after  the  manner  of  an  English 
novelist  of  the  Inst  century,  my  readers  may  demand  tliat  I 
should  be  equally  considerate  of  the  remainder.  But  the 
Rands  and  the  Brattons  have  passed  out  of  the  circle  of 
my  knowledge.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Mortimera 
and  Miss  Tatting.  Mears  has  married  a  wealthy  widow, 
and  given  up  art  for  artistic  literature.  (I  betray  no  secret 
when  I  state  that  he  is  the  well-known  "  Anti-Ruskin," 
whose  papers  appear  in  "  The  Beaten  Path.")  Brandf^ee, 
has.  perhaps,  undergone  the  greatest  transformation  of  ail ; 
and  yet,  now  tliat  1  know  mankind  better,  I  can  see  that 
it  is  in  reality  no  transfonnatlon,  but  a  logical  development 
of  his  nature.  Having  scraped  together  a  little  capital,  — 
probably  obtained  by  following  Fiorentino'a  method,  —  he 
ventured  into  Wall  Street  one  day,  was  lucky,  followed 
his  luck,  rapidly  became  a  shrewd  and  daring  operator, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  In  prosperous  if  not  brilliant  circum- 
stances. He  lives  at  the  Brevoort  House,  and  spends  bis 
money  liberally  —  upon  himself.  He  is  never  known  to 
lend  to  a  needy  Bohemian.  -*  Gold,"  he  now  says,  "  b  the 
only  poutive  substance."  I  frequently  meet  him,  and  as 
the  remembrance  of  my  vagabond  associadon  with  him  haa 
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left  no  very  deep  stiiig,  we  exchange  salutations  and  re- 
marks,—  but  there  is  no  intimacy  between. us,  and  there 
never  will  be. 

"  But  what  of  Bob  Simmons  ?  And  of  Jane  Berry  ?  " 
tlie  curious  reader  may  ask.  Shall  I  again  lift  the  veil 
which  I  have  dropped  upon  two  unfortunate  hearts  ?  — 
Rather  let  it  hang,  that  each  one  may  work  out  in  his  own 
way  the  problem  I  have  indicated.  Whether  the  folly  of 
a  day  is  to  be  the  misery  of  a  life,  or,  on  the  other  hand 
a  too  easy  rehabilitation  of  woman's  priceless  piu^ty  shall 
he  allowed  to  lessen  the  honor  of  the  sex,  are  the  questions 
which  my  poor  friends  were  called  upon  to  solve.  ^Vhich- 
ever  side  ne  may  take,  let  iis  not  deny  human  pity  to  the 
stniggle  through  which  they  must  pass,  before  peace,  in 
either  form,  can  rest  upon  tlielr  lives. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  in  my  story,  I  think  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  distinctly  enunciate  it.  In  turning  over 
these  pages,  wherein  a  portion  of  my  life  b  faithliilly  re- 
corded,'! see,  not  only  that  I  am  no  model  hero,  but  that 
my  narrative  is  no  model  romance.  The  tragic  element, 
in  externals,  at  least,  is  lacking,  —  but  Ihen  mine  has  been 
no  exceptional  .life.  It  only  nms.  with  different  undula- 
tions, between  the  limits  in  which  many  other  lives  arc  In- 
closed. Why,  then,  should  I  write  it  ?  Because  the  honest 
confession  of  a  young  man's  fluctuating  faith,  his  vanity 
and  impatience,  his  struggle  with  temptations  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  senses,  and  tlie  workings  of  that  Providence 
which  humbles,  sobers,  and  instructs  him,  can  never  he 
without  interest  and  profit  to  his  fellow-men.  If  nnotlier 
reason  Is  wanted  I  will  give  it,  and  with  it  a  final,  fleeting 
Libleau  of  my  present  life. 

Time,  nearly  a  year  ago.  Scene,  the  little  lawn  in  front 
of  our  cottage  on  Staten  Island.  I  am  sitting  on  the  ve- 
randa, ill  an  arni-chair  of  Indian-cane,  with  Jean  Paul's 
"Titan" — a  very  literary  nebula,  by  the  way,  the  fluid 
essence  of  a  hundred  stars  —  in  my  hand.     Isabel,  fuller 
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and  rounder  in  her  form,  but  with  the  same  fresh,  clear 
beauty  in  her  features,  (how  often  I  think  of  Penrose's  ex- 
clamation, —  "  She  is  my  Eos  —  my  Aurora  I ")  sits  near 
me,  but  her  work  rests  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  follow  the 
gambols  of  Charles  Swansford  Gk)dfrey,  whose  locks  of 
golden  auburn  shine  out  from  the  rift  in  a  clump  of  box, 
where  he  is  seeking  to  hide  from  his  little  sister  Barbara. 
It  is  a  charming  picture,  but  I  am  too  restless  to  enjoy  it 
as  a  husband  and  father  ought 

I  throw  down  '*  Titan "  and  pace  up  and  down  the  ve- 
randa with  rapid  strides.  Isabel  looks  towards  me,  and  a 
shade  (think  not  that  another  eye  than  mine  would  notice 
it  I)  passes  over  her  face.    I  stop  before  her  chair. 

"  Bell,"  I  say,  «  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  tried  hard  to 
give  up  my  literary  ambition,  and  enjoy  this  lazy,  happy 
life  of  ours,  but  the  taint  sticks  in  my  blood.  I  am  restless 
because  my  mind  is  unemployed :  these  occasional  sketches 
and  stories  don't  fill  the  void.  I  want  a  task  which  shall 
require  a  volimie.     Can't  you  give  me  a  subject  ?  " 

*^I  have  been  feeling  the  same  thing  all  along,  John," 
says  she,  ^  and  only  waited  for  you  to  speak  of  it  Don't 
aim  too  high  in  yoiu*  first  essay :  take  that  which  is  nearest 
and  most  familiar.  Why  not  tell  the  story  of  your  own 
Ufe?" 

**  I  will  I "  I  exclaim,  giving  her  a  kiss  as  a  reward  for 
this  easy  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

And  I  have  done  it 
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